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Editorial. 

In  1937  the  names  of  forty-seven  new  members  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society  were  printed.  The  following  have 
joined  recently : 

Societies : 

Baptist  Union  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Texas. 

Personal  Members : 

Rev.  J.  O.  Barrett,  M.A.  Rev.  F.  J.  H.  Humphrey,  D.S.O. 
Dr.  Frank  Mott  Harrison  Dr.  Percy  Stocks 
Rev.  A.  S.  Herbert, 

B.A.,  B.D. 

Life  Member : 

Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Price. 

Still  more  members  are  needed  in  order  that  the  Society  may 
publish  further  reprints  of  rare  Baptist  documents,  and  take 
other  steps  to  promote  the  study  of  Baptist  history  and  principles. 
Members  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  securing  accessions  to  the 
roll.  The  subscription  for  Ordinary  membership  is  10s.  per 
annum;  for  Honorary  membership  £1  Is.  Od.  per  annum;  for 
Life  membership,  a  single  payment  of  £10  10s.;  while  a  Church 
can  secure  Permanent  membership  on  payment  of  £15  15s.  The 
Treasurer  will  be  glad  to  receive  remittance  for  1938  on  the 
accompanying  form. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

Several  writers  were  welcomed  to  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for 
the  first  time  in  1937.  We  are  indebted  to  them  and  to  others 
whose  writings  have  enriched  our  pages.  Contributions,  archaeo- 
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logical  or  modem,  are  invited,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
Baptist  Quarterly,  19,  Creswick  Road,  Acton,  W.3.  The  service 
of  all  contributors,  like  that  of  the  officers,  is  honorary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  during  the 
Spring  Assembly  on  Thursday,  28th  April.  By  generous  per¬ 
mission  of  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  we  shall 
be  privileged  to  visit  Lambeth  Palace  for  a  conducted  tour  of 
part  of  the  building  and  particularly  the  Library.  Subsequent!)- 
we  shall  visit  our  own  Church  at  “  Upton,”  Lambeth,  where  the 
meeting  will  be  held  and  tea  served. 

sK  =1:  *  >(! 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society’s  Committee,  the  members 
heard  with  gratitude  that  a  third  volume  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  Baptist 
Bibliography  is  in  contemplation.  The  value  of  the  present 
volumes  cannot  be  exaggerated;  they  are  indispensable  to  all 
.students  of  our  history.  Dr.  Whitley  estimates  that  the  new 
volume  may  cover  another  fifty  years,  that  is  from  1837,  when 
V'olume  11.  finished,  to  1887,  and  that  he  may  need  twelve  months 
to  complete  his  researches.  He  was  assured  of  the  Society’s 
hearty  co-operation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Professor  R.  E.  E.  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  are  launching  an 
important  new  quarterly  publication.  The  Chronicle,  which  is  to 
be  a  periodical  devoted  to  an  appreciation  of  Baptist  history  and 
the  recording  of  current  events  of  historical  interest  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  Baptists.  The  first  issue  is  to  appear  in  January,  1938. 
In  association  with  the  American  Editorial  Staff  there  are  to  be 
Corresponding  Editors  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and,  with 
the  cordial  goodwill  of  our  own  Society,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  act  for  this 
country.  British  readers  will  be  welcomed  and  will  surely  find 
in  the  new  periodical  an  interesting  and  valuable  introduction 
to  American  Baptist  life.  The  foreign  subscription  rate  is  to 
be  $1.00  a  year,  that  is,  at  present  rates,  4s.  Id.  Requests  for 
the  magazine  may  be  sent  either  to  the  American  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  Upland  Avenue,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  or 
to  the  Carey  Press,  19,  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


Thirty  Years  in  the  Sermon  Class.* 


The  Sermon  Class  is  the  most  venerable  feature  of  the  College 
Curriculum.  On  Monday,  April  8th,  1811,  the  three  students 
with  whom  the  College  began  were  given  a  text  by  William 
Newman,  the  first  Principal  and  the  whole  staff,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  had  crossed  the  doorstep  of  “  The  Baptist  Academical 
Institution  at  Stepney,”  and  were  told  to  produce  a  sermon  on 
it  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Other  elements  of  the  curriculum 
have  varied  from  generation  to  generation,  but  the  Sermon  Class 
goes  on  for  ever. 

What  is  the  Sermon  Class?  The  painful  memories  of  some 
who  are  present  might  suggest  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
dissecting-room  of  a  medical  school;  indeed,  it  has  been  said 
to  a  student  who  had  preached  a  depressing  sermon  on  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  had  unfortunately  called  his 
divisions  “  sections,”  that  he  had  really  given  us  a  post-mortem 
of  the  subject.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  young  student  to 
preach,  without  the  conditions  of  regular  worship,  to  the  critical 
ears  of  his  fellow-students  and  College  Principal;  that  is  wh> 
he  so  often  looks  at  the  ceiling  instead  of  his  class-room  congre¬ 
gation,  as  though  invoking  supernatural  aid.  But  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  him  that  his  rhetorical  exuberance  and  sentimental 
stories  should  be  stripped  off  by  unsparing  criticism,  in  order 
that  the  residue  of  truth  may  be  made  the  more  apparent — 
whether  truth  of  Biblical  interpretation,  truth  of  expression,  or 
truth  of  contact  with  the  realities  of  human  life.  He  has  to 
exercise  his  imagination  in  order  to  see  his  fellow-students  as 
aged  deacons  or  bright  young  people  of  the  worldly  kind.  He 
has  to  learn  patience  whilst  his  critics  express  their  feelings, 
so  far  as  words  avail.  If  the  Sermon  Class  is  made,  as  it  ought 
to  be  made,  more  constructive  than  destructive,  and  is  carried 
on,  as  I  have  always  found  it  to  be,  in  a  proper  attitude  of 
sympathy — for  will  not  the  critics  themselves  eventually  stand  in 
the  dock? — it  is  a  most  valuable  feature  in  a  College  course. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sermons  of  these  young  men 
throw  some  light  on  the  kind  of  preaching  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear,  and  open  a  window  to  characteristic  features 
of  our  Baptist  Church  life  of  to-day. 

At  such  a  meeting  as  this  our  usual  practice  has  been  to 
invite  some  distinguished  preacher,  that  he  may  impart  his  secret 
to  the  students.  But  alas !  he  never  does.  So,  for  once,  we  are 
making  a  change,  and  allowing  the  students  of  the  Sermon  Class 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Closing  Meeting  of  the  Session  of  Regent’s 
Park  College  on  June  10th,  1937. 
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to  speak  by  the  record  of  their  utterances  through  the  last  thirty 
years.  As  I  look  at  the  six  volumes  of  notes  in  which  the 
experience  of  those  utterances  is  enshrined,  I  might  perhaps 
be  forgiven  for  recalling  the  classical  story  of  the  verger  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  who  had  heard  all  the  Bampton  Lectures 
and  thanked  God  he  was  still  a  Christian.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  say  that;  I  would  rather  record  the  difference  between  a 
bad  and  a  good  sermon  suggested  by  those  notes.  The  bad 
sermon  was  one  which  was  cold  and  lifeless,  because  it  lacked 
the  warmth  of  personal  conviction,  or  dealt  with  trivialities  to 
show  how  much  the  preacher  could  make  of  a  very  little,  or  one 
which,  however  good  in  substance,  was  not  translated  into  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  hearers,  or  one  which,  however 
interesting,  important  and  popular,  would  have  been  out  of 
harmony  with  the  setting  of  Christian  worship.  The  good 
sermon  was  that  which  uttered  the  personal  conviction  of  a  great 
truth,  intelligibly  expressed  and  applied,  and  imparted  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Word  of  God. 

1.  Personal  Conviction.  The  writer  of  the  book  called 
A  Parson’s  Job  begins  it  very  accurately  by  saying,  “  The  main¬ 
spring  of  the  job  is  conviction.”  Before  we  accept  that  statement, 
however,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  know  what  we  mean  by 
“  conviction.”  It  is  not  mere  opinion,  and  it  is  not  simply 
intellectual  assent  to  an  argument.  Its  best  definition  is  given 
through  Richard  Hooker’s  words,  when  he  was  asking  those 
from  whom  he  differed  to  reconsider  their  position :  “If  truth 
do  anywhere  manifest  itself,  think  it  your  best  victory  when 
the  same  doth  prevail  over  you.”  In  other  words,  “  conviction  ” 
means,  both  etymologically  and  in  fact,  being  conquered  by 
someone  or  something  greater  than  ourselves.  It  means  the 
surrender  to  an  authority  which  we  cannot  dispute,  so  that  we 
become  its  instrument  and  expression.  It  means  the  same  thing 
as  Phillips  Brooks’s  well-known  formula,  "  truth  through 
personality.”  There  is  a  contagion  in  genuine  conviction  with 
which  nothing  else  can  compare.  Carlyle  has  told  us,  in  his 
Reminiscences  (Vol.  II.,  page  204),  how  he  went  to  hear  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was,  he  writes, 
“  speech  of  the  most  haggly,  hawky,  pinched  and  meagre  kind, 
so  far  as  utterance  and  ‘  eloquence  ’  went ;  but  potent  for  con¬ 
viction  beyond  any  other  .  .  .  this  hitching,  stunted,  haggling 
discourse  of  ten  or  thirteen  minutes  had  made  the  Duke’s  opinion 
completely  mine  too  .  .  .  get  a  true  insight  and  belief  of  your 
own  as  to  the  matter;  that  is  the  way  to  get  your  belief  into 
me,  and  it  is  the  only  w.  y !  ”  That  is  always  true,  though  we 
must  not  forget  that  no  man  can  “  get  ”  a  conviction  by  merely 
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desiring  it ;  a  conviction  must  get  him,  often  against  his  own  will. 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  put  himself  within  the  grasp  of  the 
realities  of  life,  and  the  truth  will  do  the  rest,  finding  him  and 
conquering  him. 

When  such  a  conviction  stands  the  tests  that  are  brought 
by  fuller  knowledge,  clearer  reasoning,  larger  experience  of  life, 
then  we  may  know  that  we  are  indeed  convinced — conquered — 
by  reality.  We  are  no  longer  accepting  conventions  of  the 
society  in  which  w'e  live,  or  echoing  the  opinions  of  others. 
Conviction  by  reality  will  stand  every  test  that  the  laboratory 
of  life  can  devise.  Sir  Francis  Darwin  has  told  us  that  “  when 
science  began  to  flourish  at  Cambridge  in  the  'seventies,  and 
the  University  was  asked  to  supply  money  for  buildings,  an 
eminent  person  objected  and  said,  ‘  What  do  they  want  with  their 
laboratories?  Why  can’t  they  believe  their  teachers,  who  are 
in  most  cases  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England?”’ 

No  doubt  we  all  must  accept  many  things  on  the  authority 
of  the  experts.  But  vital  religion  needs  the  vitamin  of  con¬ 
viction,  and  most  of  all  does  the  vital  religion  of  one  who 
would  be  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  Emerson,  in  a  “  Lecture  to 
Divinity  Students,”  recalls  how  he  once  entered  a  church  whilst 
the  snow  was  falling.  “  The  snow-storm  was  real :  the  preacher 
merely  spectral,  and  the  eye  felt  the  sad  contrast  in  looking  at 
him,  and  then  out  of  the  window  behind  him  into  the  beautiful 
meteor  of  the  snow.  He  had  lived  in  vain.  He  had  no  one 
word  intimating  that  he  had  laughed  or  wept,  was  married  or 
in  love,  had  been  commended,  or  cheated  or  chagrined.  If  he 
had  ever  lived  or  acted,  we  were  none  the  wiser  for  it.  The 
capital  secret  of  his  profession — namely,  to  convert  life  into 
truth — he  had  not  learned.” 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that  the  number  of  truths  of 
which  any  one  of  us  is  thus  profoundly  convinced  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  can  by  no  means  cover  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
truth.  Why  should  it?  Do  we  not  sometimes  forget,  both  as 
to  preaching  and  as  to  service,  that  God  has  others  to  carry 
His  message  and  do  His  bidding  besides  ourselves?  Some 
ministers  are  too  anxious  to  bring  everything  under  their  own 
hat.  But  the  ancient  name  of  our  God — the  Lord  of  hosts — still 
stands  true.  "Ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  each  in  his  office  wait” 
If  I  live  with  my  mind  towards  the  truth,  the  Spirit  of  God 
will  surely  convince  me  of  whatever  truth  He  would  have  to 
be  preached  by  me.  In  fact,  a  minister  can  usually  put  all  his 
genuine  convictions  into  a  dozen  sermons.  But  he  can  go  on 
usefully  preaching  that  dozen  sermons  all  his  life,  and  they  will 
convince  others,  because  they  have  convinced  him. 

More  than  this,  conviction  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions 
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of  being  interesting.  If  a  sermon  is  not  “  interesting  ”  to  the 
hearer  in  the  deeper  original  meaning  of  the  word,  i.e. 
“  important  ”  to  him,  it  is  a  failure.  I  am  afraid  many  of  the 
utterances  of  the  Sermon  Class  have  not  been  very  interesting. 
They  were  honest,  but  there  could  not  yet  be  that  necessaiy 
contact  with  life  which  turns  mere  opinion  into  conviction.  The 
preacher  must  be  interested  himself  if  he  is  to  interest  others, 
and  our  deepest  interests  are  those  which  belong  to  the  realm 
of  our  convictions.  I  have  always  been  grateful  to  a  fellow 
student  to  whom  I  confessed  my  uncertainty  as  to  what  I  should 
take  to  preach  on  in  a  Sermon  Class  of  long  ago.  He  said,  “  What 
interests  you  most  just  now?  Take  that.”  It  was  good  advice, 
on  which  I  have  often  acted,  advice  which  I  have  often  passed 
on  to  others.  If  we  have  really  been  brought  into  contact  with 
reality,  and  are  not  misled  by  mere  fancies,  then  our  own  present 
interest  is  one  of  God’s  ways  of  telling  us  what  to  preach  about. 

II.  Great  Truths.  In  the  second  place,  good  preaching 
must  deal  with  great  truths,  and  not  with  mere  trivialities  to 
display  the  cleverness  of  the  preacher.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
kind  of  sermon  which  was  satirised  by  H.  B.  Swete,  when  he 
wrote,  “  Too  many  sermons  remind  one  of  a  certain  queen,  who, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate,  tired  her  head  and  painted  her 
face.  We  remember  her  end;  within  half  an  hour  nothing  was 
left  of  her  worthy  of  a  decent  burial.”  Of  course,  the  style  of 
preaching  must  change  with  the  changing  generations.  To-day, 
hearers  generally  expect  the  more  conversational  style,  and  would 
not  respond  to  the  oratory  of  Robert  Hall,  though  in  his  own 
day  his  preaching  could  draw  a  considerable  part  of  his  hearers 
to  their  feet  in  eagerly  concentrated  attention.  But  the  good 
preacher  of  to-day  is  not  less  committed  to  great  themes  than 
was  Robert  Hall.  Life  can  be  interpreted  only  from  above,  and 
the  preacher’s  unchanging  task  is  to  bring  great  truths — the 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  Gospel — into  relation  with  life,  as 
its  only  adequate  interpretation.  An  after-dinner  speech, 
enlivened  by  wit  and  humour,  and  moving  lightly  over  the  surface 
of  life,  is  one  thing;  a  true  sermon,  though  it  need  not  be  less 
interesting,  is  quite  another,  for  it  must  plunge  into  the  depths 
of  man’s  sin,  and  rise  to  the  heights  of  God’s  grace.  I  think 
that  this  is  more  generally  felt  to-day,  both  by  preachers  and 
hearers,  than  it  was  a  generation  back.  There  is  more  impatience 
with  the  trivial,  and  more  readiness  for  the  great  themes,  when 
they  are  handled  competently,  and  are  presented  in  close  relation 
with  life.  Certainly  that  is  true  of  the  Sermon  Class,  as  I  have 
known  its  development  through  these  last  thirty  years.  The 
exotic  plants  of  intellectual  conceits  do  not  thrive  in  the  critical 
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atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  Class  to-day.  Students  do  endeavour 
to  keep  in  sight  of  Christian  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  too  much  tendency  to  pitch  their  sermonic  tents  on  the  horizon 
of  great  truths,  rather  than  to  press  inwards  to  the  central 
positions.  For  that  tendency,  the  student  has  more  excuse  than 
the  minister.  The  student  is  just  beginning  to  discover  through 
the  College  curriculum  the  unsuspected  implications  and  the 
unseen  foundations  of  his  faith,  and  is  losing  some  of  the  facility 
with  which  a  local  preacher  will  often  settle  the  doctrinal  issues 
of  many  generations. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  unthinking  people  sometimes 
say  that  College  spoils  preachers,  as  indeed,  it  ohen  ought  to 
do,  for  a  season.  There  is  the  record  of  a  student  of  this  College 
in  the  last  century  who  demurred  to  handing  in  a  statement  of 
his  faith  to  Dr.  Angus  on  the  ground  that  he  was  only  in  his 
second  year,  and  had  not  yet  received  instruction  beyond  the 
doctrine  of  sin.  Such  an  attitude,  of  course,  springs  from  a 
wrong  conception  of  what  preaching  is,  as  distinct  from  teaching. 
But  I  have  often  wondered,  when  listening  to  those  who  seemed 
to  shrink  from  a  central  handling  of  the  great  themes,  how  much 
clear  teaching  they  had  heard  from  the  ministers  at  whose  feet 
they  had  been  sitting.  I  know  that  doctrinal  preaching  can 
easily  fail  to  be  Gospel  preaching,  and  can  repel  by  its  aridity. 
But  I  am  also  sure  that  the  Free  Churches  to-day  are  all  suffering 
more  or  less  from  the  lack  of  clear  doctrinal  preaching,  which 
has  learnt  to  combine  the  warmth  of  the  evangelist  with  the 
lucidity  of  the  thinker.  Protestant  evangelicalism  has  always 
depended  on  the  truths  it  proclaims  rather  than  on  the  institutions 
it  maintains.  If  those  truths  are  held  hazily  and  vaguely,  if 
the  real  difficulties  in  holding  them  are  evaded  because  preachers 
lack  the  courage  and  persistence  to  grapple  with  them  as  did 
their  predecessors,  if  well-meant  generalities  replace  the 
challenging  assertions  of  the  Gospel,  there  can  be  no  lasting 
vitality  in  the  Free  Churches,  and  Protestantism  might  easily 
fall  into  the  position  of  Catholicism  after  the  Reformation,  before 
the  Counter-Reformation  had  given  to  Catholicism  that  new 
lease  of  life  which  it  still  enjoys.  More  than  ever  we  need  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  John  Ryland,  when  preaching  before  this. 
College  in  1812.  He  said  : 

Let  [the  student]  view  all  truth  in  connection  with 
its  central  point.  Remember  the  import  of  those  emphatic, 
scriptural  phrases.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross,  The  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  The  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
Godliness.  Let  every  antecedent  Truth  be  pursued  till  it 
leads  your  hearers  to  the  Cross  of  Christ;  let  every  conse- 
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quent  Truth  be  deduced  from  the  same  point  and  enforced 
by  evangelical  motives. 

Over  against  that  ancient,  but  not  superannuated  exhortation, 
let  me  put  some  words  published  last  year  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Priestley, 
in  which  he  vividly  describes  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  this 
generation  for  something  better  than  it  is  getting.  It  is  taken 
from  his  book.  They  Walk  in  the  City: 

They  are  no  longer  children  of  God  and  are  not  yet  con¬ 
tented  and  unwondering  big  bees  and  ants  .  .  .  they  still  feel 
that  there  are  mysteries,  vast  unfathomable  gulfs  in  which 
birth,  love,  death  are  created  out  of  darkness  and  inex¬ 
plicable  light,  but  now  they  are  out  of  touch  with  any 
possible  explanation  of  these  mysteries,  any  explorations 
of  these  gulfs;  the  old  accounts  of  these  things  they 
instinctively  reject,  the  new  have  not  arrived ;  and  no  sooner 
does  anything  of  real  importance  happen,  something  that  a 
dynamo  or  an  internal  combustion  engine  cannot  work,  than 
they  are  back  in  the  wilderness  with  only  the  bleached  bones 
of  prophets  to  comfort  them.  (pp.  34/5.) 

It  is  because  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
this  College  are  so  conscious  of  the  need  for  fully  equipped 
ministers  to  cope  with  these  modem  needs — ministers  who  can 
be  thinkers  as  well  as  evangelists — that  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  arduous  task  of  raising  a  building  in  Oxford 
that  shall  house  this  College  in  the  years  to  come,  a  task  that 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  Baptist  who  can  look  ahead 
and  see  the  needs  of  to-morrow  as  well  as  those  of  to-day. 
Education  can  never  replace  conviction,  but  it  can  always  make 
it  more  efficient,  by  bringing  into  clearer  light  the  great  truths 
to  which  conviction  should  testify.  This  is  the  justification  for 
the  long  and  arduous  curriculum  of  such  a  College  as  ours, 
maintained  even  from  its  earliest  days,  and  for  its  refusal  to 
countenance  short  cuts  into  the  Baptist  ministry. 

III.  Intelligible  Expression.  The  third  feature  of  a 
good  sermon  is  intelligible  expression — in  which  I  include  three 
things,  viz.  the  translation  of  the  preacher’s  thought  into  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  congregation,  the  precise  application  of  it  to  their 
actual  circumstances,  and  those  qualities  of  delivery  which  enhance 
the  spoken  word.  Probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure 
in  preaching  is  to  be  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  points. 
The  preacher  may  have  genuine  convictions  of  great  truths, 
but  unless  he  has  learnt  by  a  good  deal  of  trial  and  hard  work 
how  to  “  put  it  across  ”  (as  our  slang  has  it)  to  his  congregation, 
he  will  largely  fail.  Inexperienced  speakers,  like  inexperienced 
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writers,  hardly  ever  realise  how  much  work  has  to  be  done 
simply  in  the  translation  of  what  they  want  to  say  into  the 
thought  and  language  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  Stopford  Brooke, 
writing  to  one  of  his  children  with  literary  ambitions,  said, 

“  What  you  children  need  to  learn  is  that  when  you  have  an  idea 
you  must  shape  it,  shape  it,  SHAPE  IT.”  When  we  listen  to 
a  wireless  talk  by  Sir  James  Jeans  on  astronomy,  or  by  Sir 
William  Bragg  on  physics,  we  may  easily  forget  that  the  apparent 
simplicity  is  a  work  of  great  art,  partly  in  the  selection  of 
illustration,  partly  in  the  choice  of  language.  How  the  great 
masters  have  toiled  over  their  language  to  get  the  exact 
expression  of  what  they  would  give  to  others!  Mendelssohn 
had  in  his  possession  Beethoven’s  original  score  of  the 
Emperor  ”  Concerto.  In  one  passage,  Beethoven  had  pasted 
one  alteration  on  another  up  to  the  number  of  thirteen.  When 
Mendelssohn  separated  the  slips,  he  found  that  the  thirteenth  and 
last  was  the  same  as  the  first.  But  those  alterations  were  not 
wasted  labour,  for  they  eliminated  the  inferior  expressions  and 
left  the  composer  confident  that  his  intuition  had  found  the  right 
phrasing  for  the  music  heard  by  the  inner  ear.  J.  H.  Jowett, 
who  had  the  great  quality  of  lucid  simplicity  in  his  sermons, 
was  once  called  on  to  speak  without  preparation,  and  contented 
himself  with  a  few  words.  His  audience  cried  “  Go  on !  ”  He 
said,  “  I  cannot  go  on.  God  has  not  given  me  the  gift  of 
extemporaneous  utterance.  All  I  do  is  done  with  the  most 
laborious  preparation.”  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  when  people 
.say  of  their  minister  that  he  is  preaching  “  over  their  heads,” 
what  they  really  mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  is  that  he  has 
not  learnt  how  to  speak  their  language.  It  is  not  that  his 
intellect  is  too  great — I  have  yet  to  meet  the  minister  with  an 
intellect  too  great  for  his  job— but  that  his  sympathetic  toil  has 
been  too  small.  I  have  ohen  commended  to  the  Sermon  Class 
the  study  of  Gustav  Frenssen’s  Village  Sermons,  as  an  example 
of  consummate  art  in  this  respect.  Here  was  a  preacher,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  Germany’s  leading  novelists,  taking 
constant  pains  to  study  his  little  congregation  of  a  score  or  so. 
This  is  what  he  tells  us  about  his  sermon-making.  “  I  take 
the  text  out  of  its  ancient  setting  and  plant  it  in  our  own  life, 
and  in  our  own  time.  My  text,  so  to  speak,  saunters  up  and 
down  the  village  street  once  or  twice,  with  thoughtful  eyes  and 
meditative  mind.  It  becomes  accustomed  to  the  village,  learns 
to  feel  at  home  in  it  ...  as  I  write,  I  deliberately  address  certain 
definite  people.  Farmer  L.,  Doctor  M.,  P.  the  workman,  and 
so  forth  ...  so  I  feel  that  my  sermons  are  firmly  rooted  in 
actual  life.” 

This  quotation  also  illustrates  the  second  feature  of 
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intelligible  expression,  viz.  application  to  the  concrete  circum¬ 
stances  of  life.  People  do  not  really  know  what  the  preacher 
means,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  he  really  knows  himself,  until 
the  actual  bearing  of  his  w^ords  on  life  are  indicated.  Here  I 
would  like  to  quote  again,  and  this  time  from  J.  M.  Keynes’s 
pungent  words  about  President  Wilson  and  his  famous 
“  Fourteen  Points  ”  : 

“  The  President  had  thought  out  nothing ;  when  it  came 
to  practice  his  ideas  were  nebulous  and  incomplete.  He 
had  no  plan,  no  scheme,  no  constructive  ideas  whatever  for 
clothing  with  the  flesh  of  life  the  commandments  which  he 
had  thundered  forth  from  the  White  House.  He  could 
have  preached  a  sermon  on  any  one  of  them,  or  have 
addressed  a  stately  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  their  ful¬ 
filment,  but  he  could  not  frame  their  concrete  application  to 
the  actual  state  of  Europe.” 

That  is  a  rather  deadly  indictment  of  much  of  our  preaching, 
but  it  is  justified.  Whenever  I  hear  vehement  declamations  about 
the  world  or  the  Church,  which  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
young  and  inexperienced  preachers,  declamations  which  suggest 
that  the  preacher’s  own  dictatorship  would  soon  set  the  world 
and  the  Church  in  order,  I  think  of  that  devastating  description 
of  Wilson. 

As  the  third  feature  of  intelligible  expression,  we  must 
certainly  put  delivery.  I  am  not  thinking  only  of  the  minimum 
requirement  of  audibility.  Some  of  the  criticism  about  this  comes 
from  those  who  forget  that  speech  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  deaf  without  becoming  unpleasantly  loud  to  the 
majority  of  hearers.  But  preachers  ought  to  be  audible  without 
effort  by  the  ordinary  hearer,  however  difficult  the  task  is  made 
by  the  bad  acoustics  of  so  many  of  our  churches.  Beyond  this 
minimum  requirement,  however,  there  is  all  that  the  living  voice 
and  manner  can  add  to  the  thought  by  way  of  expression.  The 
wireless  is  constantly  bringing  this  out,  and  incidentally  setting 
a  standard  of  speech  through  the  best  exponents  of  wireless 
speaking,  which  is  a  new  challenge  to  the  pulpit.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  majority  of  students  do  not  take  enough  pains  with  the 
instruction  in  elocution  which  they  receive.  It  seems  to  lie 
outside  of  the  curriculum,  and  its  value  largely  depends  on  daily 
.and  assiduous  practice  in  the  correction  of  faults.  Then,  well- 
meaning  laymen  do  not  help  things  by  telling  students  to  "  be 
natural,”  as  if  naturalness  in  public  speech  were  not  itself  the 
product  of  the  highest  art  or  the  rare  instinctive  gift.  The  veiy 
conditions  of  the  platform  or  the  pulpit  are  themselves  quite 
unnatural,  and  that  unnaturalness  has  to  be  overcome  by  taking 
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thought  and  taking  pains.  How  well  worth  while  all  this  is  1 
For  here  lies  the  particular  power  of  the  pulpit  as  compared 
with  all  printed  words — that  the  man’s  personality  is  added  in 
every  intonation  and  look.  This  is  what  distinguishes  the 
preacher’s  work  from  that  of  the  journalist  and  the  essayist. 
Even  when  television  is  added  to  the  wireless  audition,  the  com¬ 
bination  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  the  intensive  influence 
of  one  whose  living  presence  with  us  becomes  a  new  channel 
of  conviction. 


IV.  The  Unity  of  Worship.  '‘The  fourth  and  last  point 
to  be  made  is  one  which  lies  indeed  in  the  background  of  the 
Sermon  Class,  yet  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — that  the  sermon 
belongs  to  that  unity  we  call  worship  and  must  have  the  litnes.s 
and  dignity  which  characterise  true  worship.  Neither  preachers 
nor  hearers  always  sufficiently  remember  what  worship  really  is. 
It  is  “  worth-ship,”  the  humble  and  grateful  recognition  of  God’s 
worth.  It  depends,  therefore,  on  what  we  give  rather  than  on 
what  we  get.  If  the  thoughts  of  the  congregation  as  it 
individually  bows  the  head  on  entering  a  church  could  be  flashed 
on  a  great  screen,  we  should  have  a  test  of  the  worship-value  of 
that  congregation.  All  the  elements  of  the  religious  service  ought 
to  be  subdued  to  the  one  central  fact — that  something  is  being 
offered  to  God.  When  we  bring  our  petitions  in  prayer,  we  are 
recognising  His  power  and  His  will  to  grant  all  that  is  good 
for  us.  When  we  sing  His  praise  in  our  hymns,  we  are  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  power  and  that  will  in  the  divine  providence.  When 
we  listen  to  the  Scriptures  we  hear  of  the  mighty  acts  of  God 
in  the  past  and  the  declaration  of  His  power  and  will  to  save 
and  to  bless  at  this  present  time.  Where,  then,  does  the  sermon 
come  in?  What  is  its  right  to  the  prominent  and  regular  place 
it  has  acquired  in  our  Free  Church  worship?  Let  me  find  the 
answer  in  the  words  of  one  at  whose  feet  I  sat  in  my  youth — 
A.  M.  Fairbaim.  “  Worship  in  its  fundamental  idea  may  be 
said  to  be  the  speech  of  God  to  man  and  of  man  to  God.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  speaks  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  people  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  God.  It 
is  here  where  the  awful  and  solemn  function  of  the  sermon 


appears;  it  ought  to  come  as  the  response  of  God  to  the  cry  of 
man.”  That  is  a  very  high  ideal  to  set  for  the  sermon ;  yet  doe.s 
not  the  custom  of  taking  a  text  from  Scripture  endorse  it?  The 


sermon  is  professedly  based  on  Scripture,  either  as  exposition 
or  application.  It  continues,  under  the  professed  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  dynamic  quality  of  Biblical  truth  which 
refuses  to  be  bound  to  particular  generations 
The  Christian  sermon  declares  Jesus  Christ,  \'esferaW,.  7^ 
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to-day  and  for  ever.  In  that  declaration  the  preacher’s  humanity 
is  offered  to  God  as  an  instrument  of  the  Spirit.  The  word  of 
God  becomes  the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces,  the 
rock  of  which  the  lines  of  cleavage  have  already  been  fashioned 
by  the  Providence  of  God.  If  such  a  conception  of  the  sermon 
exalts  the  office,  it  ought  to  humble  the  man.  It  ought  to  banish 
that  miserable  vanity  that  too  often  creeps  out,  that  display  of 
the  preacher’s  knowledge  (too  often  of  knowledge  falsely  so- 
called),  that  self-complacent  reference  to  the  successes  of  his 
work  or  the  importance  of  his  personality.  It  ought  to  banish 
those  offences  against  good^taste  which  jar  on  the  true  worshipper 
— the  cheap  jest,  the  anecdote  told  chiefly  to  raise  a  laugh,  the 
pompous  language,  the  exaggerations  of  prejudice.  It  would 
exclude  not  a  few  of  the  subjects  taken,  however  legitimate  and 
necessary  elsewhere.  Preachers  are  like  Churches — they  are 
always  being  tempted  to  exercise  functions  beyond  their  true 
realm,  and  both  preachers  and  Churches  cross  their  proper 
boundaries  at  the  cost  of  their  peculiar  power  and  influence. 
The  properly  severe  standards  of  the  Sermon  Class  hold  these 
tendencies  easily  in  check,  but  when  they  are  removed  the 
preacher  may  easily  yield  to  the  temptation.  The  safeguard  is 
that  both  preacher  and  hearers  should  judge  each  sennon  by  its 
fulfilment  of  the  place  it  claims  in  worship,  and  its  right  to  be 
regarded  as  the  message  of  God  in  response  to  the  prayer  and 
praise  of  His  people. 

Some  of  you  may  be  inclined  to  say  that,  after  all,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  a  minister  depends  on  many  other  things  besides 
preaching,  and  that  except  for  the  rare  pulpit  genius,  these  other 
things  may  more  than  atone  for  limitations  in  preaching.  I  quite 
agree ;  if  it  were  not  so,  thirty  years  in  the  Sermon  Class  might 
have  made  me  a  confirmed  pessimist  as  to  the  future  of  Baptist 
Churches.  It  may  also  be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  minister  in  his  own  pulpit  is  never  to  be 
measured  by  the  stranger,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  many 
over-tones  and  under-tones  which  faithful  pastoral  work  lends 
lo  the  spoken  words.  Preaching  to  a  congregation  is,  after  all, 
subsidiary  to  that  individual  relation  of  personal  contact  through 
which  the  profoundest  influence  can  be  exercised.  The  sermon 
itself  will  always  depend  on  the  man  and  on  qualities  beyond 
analysis.  Yet  the  Free  Church  emphasis  on  the  sermon  is  not 
wrong,  if  the  sennon  itself  be  right,  and  the  severe  discipline 
of  the  Sermon  Class  is  justified,  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
sermon  nearer  to  its  ideal.  It  is  worth  while  to  concentrate  on 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  sermon  under  the  abstract  conditions 
•of  the  class-room,  in  the  hope  that  the  very  different  conditions 
•of  worship  may  bring  new  warmth  of  emotion  without  loss  of 
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what  has  been  already  leamt.  There  is  miracle  and  mystery 
in  the  spoken  word,  when  it  is  made  sacramental  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  that  should  inspire  us  with  reverence  and  with  devotion 
for  language  itself,  and  should  make  men  faithful  students  of 
the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
efficient  ambassadors  of  the  living  Word.  Preaching  is  not 
played  out  in  our  modern  world.  It  never  will  be  whilst  the 
sermon  is  the  personal  conviction  of  a  great  truth,  intelligibly 
expressed  and  applied,  and  imparted  with  the  dignity  of  a  Word 
of  God. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 


LONDON  has  always  grown,  and  to  provide  places  of 
worship  has  always  been  a  trouble.  The  great  fire  of  1666  led 
to  the  seizing  of  all  dissenters’  meeting-houses  for  parish  worship. 
When  these  were  restored  in  1687,  dissenters  dealt  in  earnest 
with  the  great  population  outside  the  city  walls.  Within  twenty 
years  they  had  eighty-eight  meeting-houses  there,  while  the 
Established  Church  had  only  twenty-eight  parishes,  with  eighteen 
more  chapels  of  ease.  Convocation  asked  Queen  Anne  to  help; 
she  sent  a  message  to  Parliament,  which  in  1711  voted  £350,000 
to  build  new  churches.  St.  Martin’s-in-the- Fields  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  one  which  replaced  a  poor  place ;  James  Gibbs  had  the  spending 
of  the  coal  duties  which  provided  the  money,  and  in  the  end 
about  twenty-five  fresh  parish  churches  did  arise.  The  problem 
is  as  great  as  ever.  To-day  Londoners  sleep  at  Guildford, 
Southend,  Clacton.  Bishops  and  Free  Churchmen  cannot  raise 
money  fast  enough  to  provide  for  Dagenham,  Hornchurch  and 
other  new  towns,  which  are  soon  stocked  with  public-houses 
and  cinemas. 


W.T.W.. 
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IT  is  customary  to  emphasise  the  latter  part  of  this  text,  yet 
the  first  two  words  are  also  significant.  They  are  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  early  Christian  life,  they  suggest  the 
secret,  on  the  human  plane,  of  much  of  Christianity’s  progress 
in  the  world,  and  they  bring  a  very  necessary  reminder  to  us  in 
this  modem  world. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  then,  is  preaching;  and  the 
article  is  written  because  preaching,  which  has  been  the  glory 
and  the  power  particularly  of  the  Free  Churches,  is  subject  to 
much  criticism  and  doubt  to-day.  Are  we  justified  in  giving 
the  sermon  such  a  central  place?  Is  it  right  to  demand  so  much 
of  the  minister’s  time  and  strength  for  the  preparation  of 
preaching?  Or  must  we,  as  Free  Churches,  reorientate  all  our 
conceptions  of  worship? 

We  should  surely  think  of  this  problem  in  the  light  of 
history,  so  we  turn  first  to  the  New  Testament.  We  can  no 
longer  claim  that  the  injunctions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
authoritative  for  every  detail  of  our  Church  organisation,  regard¬ 
less  of  changing  habits  of  thought  and  differing  circumstances. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  emphasis  of  the  early  Church 
and  the  results  which  issued  therefrom.  And  the  emphasis  of 
the  early  Church  was  on  preaching. 

The  “  Formgeschichte  ”  method  of  approach  to  the  New 
Testament  has  done  us  good  service  in  making  this  emphasis 
clear.  In  his  book.  From  Tradition  to  Gospel,  M.  Dibelius  traces 
the  preservation  of  many  of  our  Gospel  narratives  to  this  wide¬ 
spread  preaching.  He  quotes  the  opening  verses  of  Luke’s 
Gospel  and  then  stresses  the  phrase,  “  eyewitnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word.”  These  were  the  people  who  had  delivered  the 
stories  of  Jesus,  and  they  formed  one  group.  The  eye¬ 
witnesses  were  the  ministers  of  the  word,  i.e.,  “  they  were  mis¬ 
sionaries,  preachers  and  teachers  who  carried  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  abroad  in  order  to  win  the  world  ”  (p.  12).  Dibelius 
adds,  “  missionary  purpose  was  the  cause  and  preaching  was 
the  means  of  spreading  abroad  that  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
possessed  as  recollections  ”  (p.  23).  This  is  printed  in  italics, 
and  thus  is  emphasised. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  disputed  and  disputable 
parts  of  the  method  of  “  Formgeschichte.”  It  means  that  the 
Gospels  themselves  are  evidence  of  the  immense  preaching 
activity  in  the  early  Church.  The  picture  which  it  gives  is  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  picture  drawn  by  Luke  in  Acts. 
T-uke  will  tell  the  story  of  the  disciples  as  they  fulfil  the  com- 
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iiiand,  “ye  shall  be  witnesses  of  Me  ...”  Then  throughout 
Acts  we  see  what  a  large  place  preaching  had  in  Christian  life. 
T.uke  takes  the  trouble  to  give  long  speeches,  e.g.  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  14-36),  Peter  after  the  healing  of  the  lame 
man  (iii.  12-26),  Stephen  (vii.  2-53),  Paul  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(xiii.  16-41).  Several  shorter  speeches  are  also  recorded,  and 
together  these  examples  of  preaching  occupy  a  comparatively 
large  part  of  the  story  of  Acts.  Luke  surely  gives  the  feeling 
of  the  early  Church  in  the  answer  of  Peter  to  the  council, 

“  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  ”  (iv.  20).  Is  Luke  exaggerating  or  wTiting  sober  history 
when  he  states,  “  And  daily  in  the  temple  and  in  every  house 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ  ”  (v.  42)?  The 
apostles  refused  to  let  the  burden  of  a  growing  organisation 
distract  them  from  preaching.  “  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables  ”  (vi.  2).  Persecution 
gave  the  opportunity  of  more  extensive  preaching.  “  They  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  eveiy'where  preaching  the  word  ” 
(viii.  4  cf.  viii.  5,  xi.  20).  Immediately  after  his  conversion, 
Paul  “  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues  ”  (ix.  20),  and  after 
that  Paul  is  always  the  preacher.  So  Luke  leads  on  to  his 
triumphant  conclusion — Paul  in  Rome,  “  preaching  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.” 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  the  letters  of  Paul,  which  are  our 
earliest  Christian  documents,  this  picture  is  not  so  clear,  that 
there  we  see  a  greater  concern  about  affairs  of  Church  organisation 
and  discipline,  about  sacraments,  about  conduct  and  beliefs.  But 
against  that  we  have  to  remember  that  the  epistles  themselves 
are  a  substantiation  of  the  emphasis  on  preaching.  For  the 
epistles  are  the  addresses  of  the  absent  Paul  to  the  Churches. 
They  bear  all  the  marks  of  preaching.  They  were  dictated  and 
all  the  passion  and  tenderness,  the  love  for  Christ  and  the  love 
for  men  which  must  have  thrilled  in  Paul’s  preaching,  shows 
itself  even  in  the  written  word.  Is  not  the  conclusion  of 
Romans  viii.  great  preaching?  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  emphasis  in  Paul’s  ministry.  It  was  upon  preaching.  “  Woe 
is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel”  (1  Cor.  ix.  16).  “We 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us  ”  (2  Cor.  V.  20).  Sacraments  were  subordinate  to  preaching. 
Paul  says  “  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel”  (1  Cor.  i.  17).  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
Paul  can  speak  of  the  Lord’s  Table  as  a  proclamation  of  His 
death  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  He  uses  the  word  KarayyikXto  which  is 
a  common  word  for  preaching,  c.f.  Acts  iv.  2,  xiii.  5,  xv.  36, 
xvi.  7,  1  Cor.  ii.  1,  ix.  14. 
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This  emphasis  was,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  Paul.  Even 
when  preaching  ceased  to  be  entirely  missionary  and  was  devoted 
also  to  the  instruction  of  the  increasing  number  of  converts,  it 
still  held  its  central  place.  Scholarship  has  now  recovered  from 
the  disease  occasioned  by  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  Mystery 
Religions  and  it  is  recognising  again  the  quieter  and  healthier 
elements  which  were  the  chief  elements  in  early  Christian  life. 
These  quieter,  and  therefore  little  mentioned,  elements  centred 
in  what  the  Germans  call  the  “  Wortgottesdienst,”  which  is 
usually  inaccurately  translated,  “  Word-of-God  service  ”  and 
possibly  means  no  more — and  no  less ! — than  “  preaching  service.” 
This  was  modelled  on  the  synagogue  worship  where  the  chief 
place  was  given  to  prayer.  Scripture  and  preaching. 

So  from  all  sides  we  get  a  consistent  picture.  The  early 
Christian  Church  was  a  preaching  Church,  gaining  its  successes 
by  preaching,  and  to  a  large  extent  maintaining  its  faith  through 
preaching.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  Church  caught  the 
prophetic  note  of  the  Old  Testament  and  followed  the  example 
of  Jesus  Himself,  who  came  “  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.” 

There  is  no  space  here  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  adequately,  but  the  thesis  could  well  be  argued  that  the 
chief  power  of  the  Church,  humanly  speaking,  has  been  the 
power  of  preaching,  and  that  where  this  power  has  been 
emphasised  and  developed  the  Church  has  made  abiding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  humanity  and  has  extended  the  Kingdom  of  God 
most  rapidly.  In  saying  that,  of  course,  one  naturally  refers  to 
preaching  which  is  something  more  than  eloquence  and  learning. 
The  preaching  which  is  the  power  of  the  Church  is  that  preaching 
which  is  created  when  men  fulfil  the  highest  vocation  of  the 
preacher,  feeling  themselves  to  be  indeed  the  messengers  of  God 
charged  with  the  universally  valid,  necessary  and  unique  message 
of  God’s  love  and  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  Where  this  conviction 
has  been  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  the  souls  of  men, 
whether  they  have  been  learned  or  not,  there  the  Church  has 
possessed  a  tremendous  power. 

We  take  a  rapid  glance  through  some  sections  of  the 
Church’s  history.  At  the  opening  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
missionary  preaching  that  to  a  large  extent  gave  the  Church  its 
power.  "  There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  vitality  of 
the  Church  in  the  collapsing  Empire  and  the  opening  Middle  Age 
than  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  it  undertook  the 
extension  of  Christianity.”  (W.  Walker,  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  p.  195.)  It  is  at  this  period  that  we  read  of  the  glorious 
work  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  monks  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
in  these  Islands  and  also  on  the  Continent.  Columba,  Columbanus 
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and  with  them  Boniface  are  names  which  stand  out.  This  period 
witnessed,  too,  missionary  work  from  Rome,  extending  even  to 
this  country.  At  a  later  date  were  constant  revolts  against  the 
deadness  and  laxity  of  ecclesiastical  religion,  and  all  expressed 
themselves  in  fervent  preaching.  Their  climax  is  perhaps  to  be 
seen  in  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  “  The  first  preacher  of  his  age 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  ages,  he  moved  his  fellows  pro¬ 
foundly  from  whatever  social  class  they  might  come.”  (W. 
Walker,  p.  247.) 

Humbler  movements,  too,  can  be  traced,  bringing  a  simple 
non-ecclesiastical  faith  to  men.  So  we  find  a  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  movements  of  the  Cathari  and  Waldenses,  move¬ 
ments  which  were  increased  almost  entirely  by  earnest  preaching. 
The  power  of  this  popular  preaching  was  far  from  negligible. 
“  The  Cathari  and  Waldenses  profoundly  affected  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Out  of  an  attempt  to  meet  them  by  preachers  of  equal 
devotion,  asceticism  and  zeal,  and  of  greater  learning,  grew  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans.”  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Dominicans 
to  win  the  world  by  preaching.  The  earlier  days  of  this  order 
illustrate  the  power  of  preaching  and  the  order  produced  some 
illustrious  names,  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  among 
the  theologians,  Eckhart  and  Tauler  among  mystics,  and 
Savonarola,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  “  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  angry  voice  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
sounds  again  the  Dominican  Savonarola  of  Florence,  the  stern 
champion  of  God  and  freedom,  whom  God  had  set  in  grand 
antithesis  to  the  most  reprobate  of  all  popes,  Alexander  the 
Sixth.”  (H.  V.  Schubert,  Outlines  of  Church  History,  p.  242.) 
With  the  Dominicans  we  associate  the  Franciscans  and  we  think 
especially  of  “  that  greatest  and  most  lovable  saint  of  the  Middle 
Age,  St. ,  Francis  of  Assisi.”  Here  again  is  the  emphasis  on 
preaching  and  so  on  missionary  work,  Francis  himself  setting 
the  example  by  his  missionary  tour  in  Egypt.  Out  of  these 
two  orders  came  the  preaching  friars,  who  exerted  a  great 
influence  during  the  age  preceding  the  Refonnation,  not  the  least 
being  “  a  great  strengthening  of  religion  among  the  laity.”  As 
the  Reformation  draws  nearer  this  popular  preaching  becomes 
more  widespread,  e.g.  Wiclif  and  the  Lollards  in  England,  John 
Huss  in  Prague.  The  influences  of  this  preaching  are  probabl)- 
incalculable.  Throughout  Europe  also  the  Anabaptist  movement, 
which  included  many  fiery  and  strange  fanatics,  but  also  many 
sincere  and  genuine  disciples  of  Christ,  was  spreading.  This 
was  essentially  a  popular  movement,  and  its  increase  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  humble  preachers  who  spread  its  ideas. 

But  all  this  popular  and  spontaneous  emphasis  on  preaching 
reached  a  climax  in  the  new  conception  of  worship  which  the 
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Reformation  brought.  Luther  himself  was  a  fine  preacher  and 
he  put  preaching  now  in  the  centre  of  worship.  Worship  in 
the  evangelical  Church  was  growing  chaotic,  so  in  1523  Luther 
issued  his  “  Ordering  of  Worship.”  In  this  he  emphasised  the 
central  place  of  preaching.  “  Luther  held  that  great  freedom 
was  permissible  in  details  of  worship  so  long  as  the  ‘  Word  of 
God’  was  kept  central”  (W.  Walker,  p.  352).  This  emphasis 
on  preaching  was  shared  by  the  other  reformers,  Zwingli  and 
Calvin.  Geneva,  of  course,  became  a  centre  for  the  training  of 
ministers  and  in  1559  Calvin  founded  the  “  Genevan  Academy,” 
a  Seminary  from  which  ministers  were  sent  throughout  Europe. 
The  fresh  revitalising  experiences,  the  rediscovery  of  a  personal 
faith  in  Christ  and  of  New  Testament  teaching  inevitably  led 
to  and  found  its  expression  in  preaching.  A  new  centre  was 
thus  given  to  worship,  and  over  against  the  former  centrality  of 
sacrament  and  priest,  the  Reformation  brought  this  new 
emphasis  on  preaching. 

From  this  time  onwards  in  England  preaching  plays  a  great 
and  dominant  part  in  religious  life.  The  strength  of  the 
Independents  was  in  their  preaching,  which  showed  strong 
fundamental  thinking,  and  a  personal  grasp  of  a  great  message. 
The  reality  of  faith,  which  ritual  and  sacraments  had  failed  to 
impart,  was  given  through  preaching.  The  Methodist  revival  is, 
of  course,  an  outstanding  example  in  this  country’s  history  and 
indeed  in  all  history  of  the  power  of  preaching.  And  in  spite 
of  all  modern  criticism  of  Victorian  religion,  we  have  still  to 
acknowledge  the  greatness  of  many  of  its  preachers,  to  whose 
labours  much  that  is  permanent  in  our  Christian  life  to-day 
must  be  attributed.  The  strength  of  the  remarkable  Group  Move¬ 
ment  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  adherents  are 
willing  to  bear  their  testimony — and  that  is  preaching!  It  is 
surely  significant  of  the  power  of  preaching  that  those  Churches 
and  times  in  which  it  has  been  emphasised,  have  witnessed 
great  missionary  activity.  The  preaching  Churches  are  the 
missionary  Churches.  And  in  all  missionary  work  obviously  the 
proclamation  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  plays  a  dominant  part, 
together  with  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  message  in 
medical  and  other  work. 

Now  to  sum  up  this  brief  survey  of  history,  it  may,  I  think, 
rightly  be  claimed  that  effective  preaching  has  been  a  mark  of 
vital  Christianity.  The  best  periods  of  the  Church  have  been 
those  times  when  preaching  has  taken  a  central  place;  and 
preaching  has  been  in  itself  a  great  power  in  further  kindling 
true  Christian  life.  Preaching  demands  personal  experience, 
strong  thinking  and  genuine  conduct;  thus  it  has  held  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Christianity  has 
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been  strongest  when  Christ’s  disciples  have  striven  to  fulfil  their 
Ix)rd’s  command,  “  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.” 

Finally,  we  think  again  of  our  own  age.  No  one,  I  think, 
would  dare  to  claim  that  this  age  is  in  every  respect  unique.  We 
may  have  our  peculiar  problems  and  difficulties,  but  the  motives 
and  responses  of  human  hearts  are  the  same  to-day  as  they 
have  ever  been.  We  can  still  read  the  tragedies  of  Greece,  the 
Book  of  Job  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  find  ourselves 
reflected  therein.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  talk  of  the  modem 
world  as  if  it  had  no  connection  with  preceding  ages.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  the  argument  of  this  article  that  the  real  power  of 
the  Church  to-day  is  still  in  sincere  and  vital  preaching.  In 
view  of  the  essential  likeness  of  human  nature  in  all  generations, 
we  may  surely  claim  that  the  strong  living  proclamation  of  the 
great  Christian  message,  personally  experienced  and  related  to 
pressing  problems,  will  still  exercise  all  its  power  in  human  life. 
This  has  been  the  distinctive  feature  and  contribution  of  our 
Free  Church  worship,  and  we  need  to  preserve  it! 

Now  if  this  principle  of  the  centrality  of  preaching  in  our 
Church  life  is  accepted,  it  will  obviously  influence  many  of  our 
activities. 

(a)  It  is  a  principle  upon  which  the  elaboration  of  worship  can 
proceed.  The  bare  worship  of  fonner  Independency  was 
perhaps  nearer  true  worship  than  the  curious  jumble  of  nice 
customs,  which  is  sometimes  and  not  infrequently  presented 
to  the  worshipper  in  the  modem  Free  Church;  for  that 
bare  service  was  the  clear,  however  inadequate,  expression 
of  a  definite  conception  of  worship.  Poverty  of  worship  no 
one  desires,  but  elaboration  must  be  based  on  firm  principle. 

(b)  It  provides  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  various 
activities  of  the  Church,  of  the  individual  members  within 
the  Church,  and  especially  of  the  minister  himself. 

(c)  It  will  determine  the  structure  of  our  buildings.  If  preaching 
is  to  have  a  permanent  home  it  must  be  an  auditorium,  a 
place  where  listeners  can  both  see  and  hear  easily.  The 
old  Baptist  Bethel  was  ugly  but  its  simplicity  and  the  central 
position  of  its  pulpit  did  symbolise  its  inner  conception  of 
worship.  Symbolism  is  not  elaborate  ornament,  but  the 
expression  of  spiritual  conceptions  in  visible  things.  We 
should  express  our  conception  of  worship  in  simple,  dignified 
chapels,  in  the  centrality  of  the  pulpit,  and  that  means 
Scripture  and  preacher.  There  is  no  lack  of  beauty  here, 
and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  out  of  touch  with 
modern  life.  Indeed,  modern  buildings  themselves  are 
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notable  for  simplicity  and  strength  of  design,  and  that  is  true 
dignity. 

We  have  a  great  heritage  of  preaching  and  of  Church  life 
centred  upon  preaching.  In  this  we  are  building  upon  the 
foundation  of  Apostles  and  Prophets.  A  firm  foundation. 

L.  G.  Champion. 


Some  Baptist  Hymnists  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to 
Modem  Times,  by  Carey  Bonner  (Kingsgate  Press,  3s.  6d.). 

Here  is  an  admirable  gift  book  for  ministers,  choirmasters 
and  others.  In  part  it  consists  of  the  four  articles  contributed 
to  our  pages  in  1937,  but  there  is  much  new  material,  including 
chapters  on  American  hymn  writers.  In  addition,  in  place  of 
the  first  lines  of  many  hymns,  full  texts  are  now  given.  Our 
readers  appreciated  the  four  articles;  this  volume  will  give  them 
even  greater  pleasure. 

Heroes  of  the  Baptist  Church,  by  Ronald  W.  Thomson 
(Kingsgate  Press,  2s.). 

Mr.  Thomson  believes  that  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  this  land  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
that  it  is  more  interesting  still  when  seen  through  the  great 
personalities  concerned.  He  possesses  an  attractive  style,  and 
his  sketches  of  the  pioneers,  of  the  men  who  suffered  perse¬ 
cution,  of  the  men  who  led  the  advance,  of  those  who  bore  the 
torch,  and  of  others,  will  fascinate  the  young  people  for  whom 
the  volume  has  been  written.  It  is  sound  historically,  and  can 
be  commended  without  reserve. 


The  Edinburgh  Conference : 

What  Was  the  Good  of  it  ? 

The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  met  in 
Edinburgh,  August  3 — 18,  1937.  Since  the  First  Conference 
at  Lausanne  in  1927  the  movement  has  been  kept  in  being  by  the 
labours  of  an  appointed  Continuation  Committee,  and  by  the 
work  of  various  Commissions  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
Reports  as  material  for  information  and  discussion  when  the 
Conference  should  assemble.  During  the  decade  intervening 
between  the  First  and  Second  Conferences  a  vast  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  by  a  number  of  scholars  and  divines  in  Britain, 
on  the  Continent,  among  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  in  America. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  possibly  give  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  But 
what  is  here  set  down  shall  be  as  accurate  as  I  can  make  it. 
Moreover,  as  is  natural  in  a  denominational  journal,  I  shall  give 
prominence  to  the  features  especially  significant  or  interesting 
to  us  as  Baptists.  Within  these  necessary  limits  I  can  only  do 
my  best,  and  refer  those  who  desire  a  fuller  account  to  the 
Report  of  the  Conference  (Document  No.  90)  and  to  a  popular 
account  of  the  proceedings  under  the  title  “  Edinburgh  1937  ” 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.  (Student  Christian  Movement 
Press,  2s.). 

I. 

The  Baptist  Union  formally  appointed  five  delegates  to  the 
Conference :  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Rushbrooke,  Mr.  C.  T.  Le  Quesne,  K.C.,  and  Rev.  Gilbert  Laws. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  on  account  of  special  services  rendered  to 
the  movement,  had  another  qualification,  but  closely  associated 
himself  with  the  Baptist  delegates.  The  Scottish  Baptists  were 
also  represented,  as  were  American  Baptists,  both  of  the  Northern 
Convention  and  of  the  Southern  Convention,  and  the  Canadian 
Baptists.  At  some  points  all  the  Baptists  were  able  to  confer 
together,  though  this  ought  to  have  been  done  still  more 
effectively,  in  which  case  Iwth  the  genuine  mind  of  the  Baptists 
and  the  proper  weight  of  their  enormous  numbers  would  have 
been  more  adequately  felt. 

The  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  delegates  were 
impressive.  It  is  stated  that  the  delegates  numbered  four 
hundred  and  fourteen,  that  they  came  from  forty-three  countries, 
and  that  they  represented  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the 
denominations,  sects,  or  communions  of  Christendom.  The 
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Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  course,  did  not  co-operate  officially 
in  any  way.  Nevertlieless,  among  the  preliminary  papers  was 
one  from  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  setting  forth  the  belief 
of  Romanists  on  specified  points  on  which  accurate  information 
had  been  desired.  A  courteous  letter  was  also  received  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  in  Scotland  declining,  on  grounds 
given,  an  invitation  to  attend. 

Officially  the  Conference  opened  with  a  service  in  St.  Giles 
Cathedral,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  preached,  other 
parts  of  this  great  act  of  worship  being  taken  by  representatives 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  Lutheran,  and  Presbyterian  com¬ 
munions.  Dr.  Temple  asked  in  his  sermon  : 

“  How  can  the  Church  claim  to  bridge  the  divisions  in 
human  society,  divisions  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond 
and  free,  between  black  and  white,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan, 
employer  and  employed,  if  when  men  are  drawn  into  the 
Church  they  find  that  another  division  has  been  added  to 
the  old  ones,  a  division  of  Catholic  from  Evangelical,  or 
Episcopalian  from  Presbyterian  or  Independent?” 

He  maintained  that  our  divisions  obscure  our  witness  to  the 
Gospel,  which  is  one;  and  occasion  the  loss  to  each  communion 
of  some  part  of  the  full  truth  and  full  fellowship  which  can 
only  come  to  a  united  Church.  He  made  the  point  (which 
received  impressive  confirmation  later  from  Bishop  Azariah  of 
India),  that  Christians  on  mission  fields  are  impatient  of  our 
denominational  differences,  and  are  more  ready  to  come  together 
than  their  denominations  are  to  let  them  do  so.  As  helps  to 
the  attainment  of  unity  he  urged  a  larger  faith  in  waiting  upon 
God. 

“  It  is  not  we  who  can  heal  the  wounds  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  We  confer  and  deliberate  in  this  Conference,  and 
this  is  right,  but  it  is  not  by  contrivance  or  adjustment  that 
we  can  unite  the  Church  of  God.  It  is  only  by  coming 
closer  to  Him  that  we  can  come  nearer  to  one  another. 
When  God  has  drawn  us  closer  to  Himself  we  shall  be  truly 
united  together.  Then  our  task  will  not  be  to  consummate 
our  endeavour,  but  to  register  His  achievement.” 

The  Conference,  after  a  preliminary  full  gathering  or  two, 
broke  up  into  Sections,  and  these  again  into  sub-Sections,  meeting 
in  private  and  discussing  points  of  agreement  and  difference 
on  the  subjects  committed  to  each  Section  respectively.  These 
Sections  were :  /.  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  II.  The 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God;  III.  The  Church  of 
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Christ:  The  Ministry  and  Sacraments ;  and  IV.  The  Church’s 
Unity  in  Life  and  Worship. 

Our  available  resources  for  work  in  these  Sections  were 
divided  thus :  Dr.  Whitley  to  the  Section  I,  on  which  subject 
he  had  previously  prepared  an  important  composite  volume 
entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Grace.  For  the  Section  II  we  had  no 
one  available.  To  Section  III  were  assigned  Mr.  Le  Quesne 
and  Mr.  Laws.  In  this  Section  came  the  matters  most  difficult 
for  Baptists,  as  indeed  also  for  others.  For  questions  of  church, 
ministry  and  sacraments  are  beyond  all  other  questions  those 
upon  which  Christians  are  divided.  To  Section  IV  went  Mr. 
Aubrey,  who  was  appointed  Chairman  of  it,  and  with  him  Mr. 
Hugh  Martin.  Dr.  Rushbrooke,  who  had  been  on  the  continent 
with  the  President  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  was  not  able 
to  arrive  in  time  for  work  on  the  Sections,  but  took  part  in  the 
last  days  when  the  whole  Conference  met  together  to  revise 
finally  and  then  approve  the  reports  of  the  Sections. 

The  first  two  Sections,  viz.  those  dealing  with  “  Grace,”  and 
the  “  Word  of  God,”  were  occupied  with  matters  that  occasion 
more  differences  on  the  Continent  than  amongst  ourselves.  And 
here  may  be  the  place  to  express  regret  that  the  German  delegates 
from  the  State  Church  in  that  country  were  not  able  to  attend, 
passports  not  being  obtainable.  German  Free-churchmen,  how¬ 
ever,  did  attend.  The  loss  of  distinguished  German  theologians 
was  a  serious  one  in  those  Sections  which  dealt  with  matters 
upon  which  they  have  meditated  far  more  deeply  than  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  other  Lutherans,  from  Scandinavia,  for  instance, 
were  present  and  represented  broadly  speaking  the  same  point 
of  view. 

In  the  reports  from  those  Sections  there  are  many  things 
I  should  like  to  extract,  but  space  will  not  permit.  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  them  that  would  cause  any  difficulty  to  an 
average  Baptist.  There  are  many  things,  however,  about  which 
I  could  wish  that  Baptists  thought  more  deeply.  Especially  on 
the  high  matters  of  divine  revelation,  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  title  “  The  Word  of  God,”  would  it  be  well  for  us 
to  be  better  instructed.  The  Baptist  emphasis  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture  would  find  a  desirable  reinforcement  through  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  way  continental  Protestantism 
approaches  the  matter  of  the  self-disclosure  of  God  in  revelation. 
The  report  of  Section  II  contains  this  : 

“  The  function  of  the  Church  is  to  glorify  God  in 

adoration  and  sacrificial  service  and  to  be  God’s  missionary 

to  the  world.  She  is  to  bear  witness  to  God’s  redeeming 
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grace  in  Christ  in  her  corporate  life,  to  proclaim  the  good 
news  to  every  creature  and  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
bringing  Christ’s  commandments  to  communities  as  well  as 
to  individuals.  In  relation  to  those  who  belong  to  her 
fellowship  or  who  are  placed  under  her  Influence,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  is  through  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  of  the  sacraments,  and  through  Christian  education,  to 
make  them  into  convinced  Christians  conscious  of  the  reality 
of  salvation.  The  needs  of  individual  souls  call  for  pastoral 
care  and  for  a  fellowship  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit  through 
which  the  members  provoke  one  another  to  good  works,  and 
to  walk  worthily  of  their  calling,  by  true  friendship,  mutual 
help  and  consolation,  and  the  exercise  of  loving  discipline. 
She  is  to  intercede  for  all  her  members,  especially  for  those 
who  suffer  for  their  faith,  and  for  all  mankind.” 

The  discussions  in  Section  III  were  of  special  interest  to 
Baptists,  for  there  came  up  prominently  the  differences  which 
divide.  Nevertheless,  when  the  discussions  were  concluded  and 
the  report  presented,  it  was  felt  that  an  advance  had  been  made. 
Concerning  baptism  the  report  said : 

"  The  re-united  Church  will  observe  the  rule  that  all 
members  of  the  visible  Church  are  admitted  by  baptism; 
which  is  a  gift  of  God’s  redeeming  love  to  the  Church ; 
and  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  Christian  discipleship 
in  obedience  to  our  Lord’s  command.” 

To  this  the  Baptists  secured  a  note  in  these  words ; 

"  As  regards  the  above  statement  which  has  been 
passed  by  their  brethren  who  practise  infant  baptism,  the 
Baptists  could  accept  it  as  applying  to  the  baptism  of 
believers,  i.e.,  of  those  who  are  capable  of  making  a  personal 
confession  of  faith.  In  practising  the  baptism  of  believers 
only  they  hold  that  they  are  maintaining  the  practice  of 
baptism  as  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  apostolic 
Church,  and  also  the  principle  which  is  laid  down  on  page 
27  of  the  Report  of  Commission  III  ”  [one  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  documents  prepared  for  the  Conference]  ”  to  this 
effect,  viz. :  ‘  The  necessary  condition  of  receiving  the  grace 
of  a  sacrament  is  the  faith  of  the  recipient.’  They  believe 
that  children  belong  to  God  and  that  no  rite  is  needed  to 
assure  His  grace  for  them.  This  statement  of  the  Baptists 
was  accepted  also  by  a  representative  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  on  behalf  of  that  body.” 

This  note  may  prove  of  the  utmost  imtx>rtance  later  on. 
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There  had  been  expressed  the  hope  that  notes  and  qualifications 
would  not  often  be  added  to  reports,  and  there  was  indeed  a 
minimum  of  such  addenda.  Nevertheless,  the  Baptist  position 
had  to  be  asserted  sometime  and  in  some  place  if  other  Churches 
were  not  to  be  misled,  and  we  may  well  be  thankful  to  those 
who  represented  us  at  Edinburgh  for  their  persistence  and 
insistence.  This  note,  secured  in  Section  III,  was  ultimately 
allowed  to  stand  when  the  whole  findings  were  finally  approved 
by  the  full  Conference. 

The  part  of  the  Report  dealing  with  baptism  ends : 

“  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  appeared  that  there 
were  further  elements  of  faith  and  practice  in  relation  to 
baptism  about  which  disagreement  existed.  Since  the  time 
available  precluded  the  extended  discussion  of  such  points 
as  baptismal  regeneration,  the  admission  of  unbaptised 
persons  to  Holy  Communion,  and  the  relation  of  Confirma¬ 
tion  to  baptism,  we  are  unable  to  express  an  opinion  how 
far  they  would  constitute  obstacles  to  proposals  for  a  united 
Church.” 

To  the  foregoing  paragraph  on  the  admission  of  unbaptised 
persons  to  Holy  Communion  there  is  a  note :  “  For  most 
Churches  this  is  not  an  open  question,  since  baptism  is  regarded 
as  the  only  and  necessary  means  of  admission  to  the  Church.” 
On  this  note  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  other  Churches  are 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that  some  Baptist  Churches  receive  members 
without  any  kind  of  baptism  whatever.  It  is  difficult  to  refute 
the  gibe  that  “  Baptists  are  the  people  who  are  so  strong  on 
baptism  that  they  dispense  with  it !  ” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  expressed  divergence  of  belief  was 
occasioned  by  what  was  submitted  on  the  Ministry.  Every 
variety  of  view  was  registered,  from  that  of  the  Eastern 
(Orthodox  which  was  consistent  in  unvarying  rigidity,  down 
through  Anglicans  of  more  than  one  school,  Presbyterians  of  all 
shades,  to  Independents  and  Quakers.  No  amount  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  words  could  give  even  the  semblance  of  agreement  here. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  wonderful  patience  on  the  part  of 
many  who  must  have  found  patience  no  easy  matter,  and  a  truly 
humble  desire  to  appreciate  and  to  learn  from  one  another.  I 
have  no  space  to  copy  out  the  actual  words  of  the  Report  (and 
they  are  carefully  used  words  which  admit  of  no  summary)  I 
can  only  say  that  pages  23-27  of  the  Report  (No.  90)  contain 
the  most  succinct  and  authoritative  account  known  to  me  of 
what  is  believed  by  various  Churches  on  Apostolic  Succession 
and  the  sanctions  that  are  held  to  give  validity  to  the  ministry  of 
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the  Church.  These  pages  might  well  be  discussed  in  Fratemals, 
and  should  certainly  be  lectured  upon  in  college  classes. 

Section  IV :  “  The  Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship  ” 
was  humorously  dubbed  the  “  Practical  Section.”  Its  report 
reviewed  the  several  conceptions  of  unity — as  co-operative  action ; 
inter-communion;  corporate  union.  It  reviewed  the  possible 
bases  of  unity — as  Likeness  in  Faith  or  Confession;  Likeness  in 
non-Sacramental  worship;  Likeness  in  Sacramental  Faith  and 
Practice;  Likeness  of  Orders;  Likeness  in  polity.  It  further 
reviewed  the  obstacles  to  Church  Unity,  and  asked,  What  can 
we  do  to  move  toward  the  unity  we  should  seek?  The  answers 
are  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  after  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  August 
17th,  when  the  last  section  of  the  Report  was  passed,  and  the 
labours  of  a  weary  but  still  good-tempered  assembly  were 
finished  except  for  the  final  session. 

II. 

An  Affirmation  of  Unity  was  passed  at  the  closing  session 
with  entire  unanimity.  It  may  become  very  important,  and  must 
be  included  here. 

“We  are  one  in  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
incarnate  Word  of  God.  We  are  one  in  allegiance  to  Him 
as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords.  We  are  one  in  acknowledging  that  this  allegiance 
takes  precedence  of  any  other  allegiance  that  may  make 
claims  upon  us. 

“  This  unity  does  not  consist  in  the  agreement  of  our 
minds  or  the  consent  of  our  wills.  It  is  founded  in  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  Who  lived,  died  and  rose  again  to  bring  us 
to  the  Father,  and  Who  through  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in 
His  Church.  We  are  one  because  we  are  all  the  objects  of 
the  love  and  grace  of  God,  and  called  by  Him  to  witness 
in  all  the  world  to  His  glorious  gospel. 

“  Our  unity  is  of  heart  and  spirit.  We  are  divided  in 
the  outward  forms  of  our  life  in  Christ,  because  we  under¬ 
stand  differently  His  will  for  His  Church.  We  believe, 
however,  that  a  deeper  understanding  will  lead  us  towards 
a  united  apprehension  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

“We  humbly  acknowledge  that  our  divisions  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  will  of  Christ,  and  we  pray  God  in  His  mercy 
to  shorten  the  days  of  our  separation  and  to  guide  us  by  t 
His  Spirit  into  fulness  of  unity. 

“  We  are  thankful  that  during  recent  years  we  have  1 

been  drawn  together;  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  mis-  t 
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understandings  removed,  and  real,  if  limited,  progress  has 
been  made  towards  our  goal  of  a  common  mind. 

“  In  this  Conference  we  may  gratefully  claim  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  made  us  willing  to  learn  from  one  another, 
and  has  given  us  a  fuller  vision  of  the  truth  and  enriched 
our  spiritual  experience. 

“  We  have  lifted  up  our  hearts  together  in  prayer;  we 
have  sung  the  same  hymns ;  together  we  have  read  the  same 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  recognise  in  one  another,  across  the 
barriers  of  our  separation,  a  common  Christian  outlook  and 
a  common  standard  of  values.  We  are  therefore  assured 
of  a  unity  deeper  than  our  divisions. 

“  We  are  convinced  that  our  unity  of  spirit  and  aim 
must  be  embodied  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  manifest  to 
the  world,  though  we  do  not  yet  clearly  see  what  outward 
form  it  should  take. 

“  We  believe  that  every  sincere  attempt  to  co-operate 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  draws  the  severed 
communions  together  in  increased  mutual  understanding 
and  goodwill.  We  call  upon  our  fellow-Christians  of  all 
communions  to  practise  such  co-operation ;  to  consider 
patiently  occasions  of  disunion  that  they  may  be  overcome; 
to  be  ready  to  learn  from  those  who  differ  from  them;  to 
seek  to  remove  those  obstacles  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel  in  the  non-Christian  world  which  arise  from  our 
divisions;  and  constantly  to  pray  for  that  unity  which  we 
believe  to  be  our  Lord’s  will  for  His  Church. 

“  We  desire  also  to  declare  to  all  men  everywhere  our 
assurance  that  Christ  is  the  one  hope  of  unity  for  the  world 
in  face  of  the  distractions  and  dissensions  of  this  present 
time.  We  know  that  our  witness  is  weakened  by  our 
divisions.  Yet  we  are  one  in  Christ  and  in  the  fellowship 
of  His  Spirit.  We  pray  that  everywhere,  in  a  world  divided 
and  perplexed,  men  may  turn  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who 
makes  us  one  in  spite  of  our  divisions;  that  He  may  bind 
in  one  those  who  by  many  worldly  claims  are  set  at 
variance ;  and  that  the  world  may  at  last  find  peace  and  unity 
in  Him;  to  Whom  be  glory  for  ever.” 


If  it  be  asked.  What  was  the  good  of  a  great  Conference  of 
this  order,  I  would  answer : 

(1)  A  great  deal  of  information  was  given  and  received. 
Men  from  different  lands,  and  from  different  Churches,  plainly 
told  one  another  how  they  regarded  Christianity,  its  doctrinal 
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content,  its  necessary  order,  its  practical  duty.  In  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  private  conversation,  in  group  talks,  and  in  other 
ways  it  became  manifest  that  more  people  than  one  had  supposed 
dwelt  in  enclosures  of  the  mind.  But  have  they  not  been  wont 
to  read  each  other’s  books?  It  may  be  so,  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  reading  a  treatise  and  talking  face  to  face  s 
with  a  man. 

I  suppose  all  of  us  are  in  the  way  of  expounding  our  own 
views  to  those  who  in  the  main  agree  with  us,  or  at  least  have 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  big  areas  of  thought  in  common. 

But  to  try  to  make  these  views  appreciated  to  those  who  have 
for  centuries  worked  in  quite  other  categories  is  another  matter. 

It  is  not  meant  as  a  joke  when  I  say  that  never  did  I  so 
sympathise  with  missionaries  as  at  Edinburgh.  For  if  it  be 
difficult  to  make  oneself  understood  to  fellow  Christians  of 
another  tradition,  what  must  it  be  to  put  before  the  heathen  the 
truths  of  the  New  Testament !  At  Edinburgh,  if  one  worked 
seriously,  one  just  had  to  try  to  understand  others  with  patience; 
and  bear,  with  the  best  equanimity  one  could  summon,  the  wide- 
eyed  wonder  of  those  to  whom  one  was  almost  “  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican  ”  ! 

(2)  A  great  deal  of  true  Christian  appreciation  was  put  into 
circulation.  This  follows  from  what  has  been  before  said.  It 
was  bound  to  be  so.  When  you  have  made  demands  on  the 
attention  of  those  who  differ  from  you,  and  received  it  in  full  ! 

measure,  your  heart  is  sure  to  be  won,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  effect  or  non-effect  of  your  arguments  on  them.  It  can  truly  ; 
be  said,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  so  far  as  I  heard, 
that  at  Edinburgh  there  was  no  difference  except  in  opinion — no 
division  in  heart,  no  wish  merely  to  score  points,  only  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  appreciate.  Sacerdotalism  is  the  antipodes  for  me 
in  religion,  yet  it  was  very  charming  to  find  a  deep  and  tender  ■ 

humility  of  soul,  and  a  passionate  love  for  Christ  in  Orthodox  | 

and  Anglican  priests.  Indeed,  though  this  is  scarcely  the  place  j 

to  say  it,  I  personally  felt  that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  | 

cold  rationalism  that  has  done  duty  for  Protestantism  in  some 
quarters  and  the  reverent  and  adoring  worship  of  Christ  to  be 
felt  in  the  soul  of  the  priest,  I  should  find  more  to  share  with 
the  latter.  But  this  is  a  mere  personal  remark  in  passing. 

We  may  hope  that  on  the  other  hand  those  who  had  such 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  views  and  spirit  of  Christians  of 
our  type  might  also  feel  that  they  had  something  to  gain.  I 
believe  this  was  actually  the  case,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good.  What¬ 
ever  continues  to  divide  Churches,  it  ought  not  to  be  ignorance,  t 
prejudice,  a  closed  mind,  a  sealed  heart.  If  division  there  must  | 
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be  till  we  see  eye  to  eye  on  more  points  than  at  present,  let  it 
be  only  the  necessary  effect  of  sacred  conviction  in  the  mind, 
not  insensitiveness  in  the  heart. 

(3)  I  felt  that  not  every  point  of  difference  between  the 
Churches  as  they  stand  need  be  a  cause  of  division.  In  other 
words,  there  are  differences  which  could  be  overcome,  surrenders 
of  portions  of  traditional  assertion  and  practice  which  might  be 
made  without  injury  to  truth,  and  with  a  great  gain  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  at  home  and  in  the  non-Christian  world.  Even 
so  there  would  only  be  the  uniting  of  Churches  near  in  sentiment 
and  faith  already.  Only  a  very  great  weight  of  feeling,  far  to 
seek  at  present,  in  the  body  of  Church-members  would  raise  a 
spiritual  tide  high  enough  to  carry  us  over  these  bars ;  and  even 
then  it  would  be  but  a  stage  on  the  way  to  a  distant  and  dimly 
seen  goal. 

(4)  But  when  all  has  been  said  it  remains,  as  the  Report 
itself  shows,  that  there  are  difficulties  at  present  insuperable.  In 
my  judgement  these  difficulties  lie  mostly  between  the  so-called 
Catholic,  and  so-called  Protestant,  or  Evangelical  Churches.  The 
conceptions  of  church,  ministry  and  sacrament  are  so  different 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  union  can  ever  be  looked  for 
while  opinion  remains  as  it  is.  One  candid  sacerdotalist  in  my 
hearing  said,  “  There  is  no  possibility  of  our  coming  together. 
If  you  are  right  we  are  wrong,  and  you  must  convert  us.  If 
we  are  right  you  are  wrong,  and  we  must  convert  you.  Nothing 
else  is  any  good.”  This  outburst  was  deprecated,  but  its  candour 
was  as  refreshing  as  its  logic  was  consistent. 

For  us  as  Baptists  the  difficulties  are  enormous.  There  is 
no  getting  away  from  that.  On  the  question  of  baptism  our 
position  is  so  distinct,  and  to  the  many  so  unacceptable,  that  I 
see  no  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  short  of  equating 
believer’s  baptism  with  infant  baptism.  This  would  seem  to  me 
to  make  infant  baptism  the  standard  and  believer’s  baptism  a 
sort  of  tolerated  exception.  It  is  not  likely  that  more  than  a 
very  few  Baptists  would  ever  think  of  consenting  to  such  an 
equation.  It  is  a  very  painful  thing  to  have  to  say  to  those  who 
set  store  by  infant  baptism  that  we  regard  it  as  a  perversion  of 
an  ordinance  of  Christ,  a  substitution  of  man’s  devising  for  a 
positive  institution  of  the  Lord.  Yet  nothing  less  than  this  is 
the  true  Baptist  position,  and  as  one  who  holds  it  I  see  no  way. 
except  at  the  cost  of  truth,  of  organic  union  with  other  Churches. 

Gilbert  Law.s. 


The  Problem  of  Suffering. 

The  problem  of  suffering  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which 
the  human  mind  can  face,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  adequate  theoretical  solution.  The  heart  of  the  problem  is 
really  here.  How  can  we  reconcile  the  world  as  we  know  it, 
containing  as  it  does  such  a  vast  amount  of  pain,  with  a  God 
who  is  good  and  almighty?  The  challenge  to  theism  is  direct 
and  must  be  met.  Epicurus  expressed  it  centuries  ago  and  men 
still  feel  it.  “If  God  wishes  to  prevent  evil  but  cannot,  then 
He  is  not  omnipotent;  if  He  could  but  will  not,  He  is  malevolent, 
if  He  has  both  the  power  and  the  will,  whence  then  is  evil?” 
Unless  we  come  to  terms  with  this  problem  and  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  which  really  helps  us  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold 
our  faith  with  assurance,  or  be  of  service  to  others.  If  we 
can  come  to  no  adequate  theoretical  solution  we  must  at  least 
come  to  a  partial  and  working  one,  which  equips  us  to  deal  with 
the  untoward  facts  of  life  with  courage  and  conviction  of 
ultimate  victory. 

The  problem  is  agelong  and  many  are  the  attempted 
solutions.  The  Hebrew  answer  was  sin.  The  tide  of  the  world’s 
misery  was  due  to  disobedience  to  the  law  of  Yahweh,  and  since 
the  unit  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh  was  the  community,  the  innocent 
.suitered  alike  with  the  guilty.  Thinking  in  terms  of  “  corporate 
personality  ”  to  a  degree  which  the  modern  mind  often  fails  to 
appreciate,  the  innocent  were  regarded  as  not  only  legally 
responsible  for  the  guilt  of  one  of  their  number,  but  actually 
contaminated  by  it.  The  story  of  Achan  is  a  good  example.^ 
The  clan  shares  in  the  guilt  of  the  head.  With  the  development 
of  the  conception  of  individual  personality,  with  its  own  moral 
responsibility  and  rights  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,  such  as  is 
expressed  in  prophets  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  belief  in 
“  corporate  personality  ”  was  of  necessity  modified  and  the 
problem  of  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  presented  itself  acutely. 
The  Book  of  Job  is  one  long  debate  on  the  reason  and  justice 
of  it.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  interrogation  mark,  and  Job  never 
has  an  answer  given  him,  save  that  his  sufferings  must  be 
accepted  as  a  mystery  on  the  basis  of  faith.  The  scene  beyond 
the  veil  of  the  prologue  is  hidden  from  his  eyes.  He  must 
lx‘  content  that  God  is  well  pleased  with  him. 

The  greatest  contribution  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
problem  of  suffering  is  that  given  in  the  Songs  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  by  Deutero-Isaiah.  Without  discussing  the  vexed 
question  as  to  who  the  .sufferer  is  in  the  writer’s  mind,  we  see 
^  Joshua  vii.  24-26. 
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■one  afflicted  not  for  his  own  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of  others.  His 
sufferings  are  not  fruitless.  They  evoke  astonishment,  penitence, 
and  confession  on  the  part  of  the  beholders.  They  have  redemp¬ 
tive  value  and  bring  the  penitent  unto  allegiance  and  service  of 
Yahweh.  “  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,”  they  cry. 

“  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.”*  There 
is  justification  in  the  suffering  because  it  served  God’s  redemptive 
jmrpose. 

The  New  Testament  directly  carries  on  the  higher  teaching 
of  the  Old  with  regard  to  suffering  which  is  not  due  to 
personal  sin.  In  the  figure  of  the  Christ  we  have  One  who  is 
sinless  yet  afflicted.  He  loves  men  with  a  love  which  is  utterly 
self-giving.  He  identifies  Himself  with  the  world  just  as  it  is. 
In  this  loving  identification  He  bears  the  full  force  of  the  world’s 
sin  on  Himself  that  He  may  break  its  power,  reveal  God  and 
mediate  His  forgiveness,  and  reconcile  the  penitent  unto  the 
Father.  He  becomes  to  Paul  the  pledge  of  God’s  final  victory 
over  sin,  sorrow,  and  death  in  all  His  creation,  since  in  Christ 
it  has  once  been  realised.  Though  creation  may  ”  groan  and 
travail  in  pain  together  until  now  ”  it  shall  be  liberated.  It 
looks  forward  with  eager  longing  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God  in  whom  God’s  victory  is  completely  achieved,  and 
through  whom  the  time  of  blessing  shall  come  for  all  life,  even 
that  of  the  beast.  The  last  word  in  the  story  of  redemption  is. 
Neither  shall  there  be  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  pain,  any 
more :  the  first  things  are  passed  away.”*  The  scope  of  redemp¬ 
tion  is  cosmic. 

To  the  Hebrew  mind  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  sin.  It  is 
somehow  involved  in  this  travail  of  creation.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  doubt  this  is  the  point  of  view,  even  in  the  New 
Testament.  Certainly  it  was  Paul’s.  “  Man,  ‘  the  roof  and  crown 
of  things,’  broke  away  from  God,  and  his  rebellion  sent  a 
dislocation  through  the  whole  system  of  Nature ;  so  that  Nature, 
while  retaining  much  of  its  Divine  origin,  is,  in  its  decay  and 
suffering,  a  great  mirror  in  which  man  may  see  the  image  of  his 
own  evil.”*  This  view  would  not  commend  itself  to  all  Christians 
to-day;  yet,  despite  its  real  difficulties,  it  contains  an  immense 
truth.  For  if  we  could  abstract  from  the  world’s  life  all  the 
suffering  which  has  its  origin  in  the  sin  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  how  much  less  the  world’s  suffering  would  be!  A 
residium  would  remain,  perhaps  a  considerable  one,  but  it  would 
be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  now  exists.  There  are 

^Isaiah  liii.  5. 

3  Rev.  xxi.  4. 

*  Dr.  I.  S.  Carroll,  Motherhood  of  God,  p.  10. 
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factors  in  our  world-view  which  did  not  pertain  in  Paul’s  day. 
They  have  their  bearing  on  the  problem  of  suffering  and  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  any  treatment  of  it.  They  arise  from  our 
living  in  an  era  of  scientific  enquiry  and  achievement.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  them  later. 

Whilst  the  Hebrew  feels  the  problem  is  sin,  and  began  there, 
the  Eastern  mind,  as  represented  in  Buddhism,  puts  its  finger  on 
suffering.  “  The  fact  that  life  as  we  know  it,”  says  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids,  "  is  largely  made  up  of  painful  and  sorrowful 
experiences  is  the  foundation  from  which  Buddhism  as  religion, 
ethics,  philosophy,  takes  its  start.  It  claims  as  the  supreme  merit 
in  the  Dhamma,  that  it  has  recognised  this  fact,  understood  it 
causally,  and  surmounted  its  effects.”®  Existence  to  the  Buddhist 
is  suffering  and,  though  it  is  denied  by  Mrs.  Davids,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Buddhism  is  pessimistic  in  its  judge¬ 
ment  on  life.  Its  salvation  is  in  the  provision  of  a  discipline 
and  a  way  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  earth-life  into  the 
selfless  bliss  of  Nirvana.  So  long  as  “  thirst,”  or  desire,  persists 
there  will  be  a  succession  of  re-incarnations,  therefore  he  who 
faithfully  follows  the  way  will  be  freed  at  long  last  from  all 
desire  and  the  burden  of  existence.  Fundamentally  Buddhism 
denies  a  permanent  self  or  soul,  there  is  but  a  succession  of 
states  of  consciousness.  The  standpoint  is  that  of  Hume,  whose 
philosophy  has  been  criticised  and  discarded.  We  have  not  only 
states  of  consciousness,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  succession. 
We  are  bound  to  posit  a  permanent  self,  an  ego,  to  experience 
them.  The  Buddhist  psychology  is  out  of  date  and  untenable. 
Though  it  holds  its  sway  over  millions  still,  it  has  no  future. 
The  point  for  us  just  now  is  its  judgement  that  life  is  misery 
because  of  its  suffering.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  vast  amount 
of  misery,  largely  remediable,  which  exists  in  the  East,  and 
because  man  is  at  heart  a  hedonist  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
he  realises.  But  the  world  was  not  framed  for  pleasure  as  its 
highest  good. 

The  Buddhist  would  find  a  way  from  the  burden  of  life, 
the  Stoic  would  stand  up  to  it  as  a  soldier.  In  its  day  Stoicism 
attracted  some  of  the  finest  souls  of  the  ancient  world,  and  none 
can  resist  responding  to  many  of  the  lofty  and  manly  utterances 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  his  Meditations.  Stoicism  was  a 
philosophy  of  life  and  an  attitude  towards  it.  But,  philosophy 
apart,  its  great  weakness  was  that  it  ministered  to  a  too  cold 
self-sufficiency.  Pain  is  real  and  might  be  acute,  nevertheless 
it  is  one  of  the  indifferent  things  which  the  wise  and  strong  man 
must  bear  unmoved.  “  As  for  pain,  if  it  is  intolerable  it  will 
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quickly  dispatch  you.  If  it  stays  long  it  is  bearable.  Your  mind 
in  the  meantime  preserves  herself  calm  by  the  strength  of  the 
opining  faculty,  and  suffers  nothing.  And  for  your  limbs  that 
are  hurt  by  the  pain,  if  they  can  complain,  let  them  do  it.”*  One 
must  stand  up  nobly  and  be  unmoved  by  the  hard  facts  of 
existence.  Even  to  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife  or 
child  is  unworthy.  Some  of  the  injunctions  found  in  Epictetus 
are  almost  inhuman.  The  gentler  and  affectionate  elements  of 
personality  are  to  be  crushed  and  denied.  The  attitude  of  the 
Stoic  is  really  that  of  defiance,  and  required  a  measure  of  self- 
sufficiency  which  proved  impossible,  and  ministered  to  spiritual 
pride.  In  spite  of  the  brotherhood  the  system  enjoined,  the 
loftiness  of  many  of  its  counsels,  and  the  real  nobility  of  many 
of  its  disciples.  Stoicism  failed  to  maintain  its  hold;  for  it  did 
not  relate  its  good  to  the  manifold  experiences  of  life,  of  which 
suffering  is  one  of  the  most  common,  obvious,  and  perplexing. 
Its  emphasis  on  courage  and  manliness  must  find  their  counter¬ 
part  in  any  creed  that  is  worthy  and  equips  men  for  the  stem 
battle  of  life,  but  it  would  leave  man  unfeeling.  It  strives  to 
win  its  victory  by  robbing  personality  of  some  of  its  chiefest 
charms,  and  the  sensitiveness  which  is  essential  for  fulness  of 
life  and  true  brotherhood. 

Of  the  modem  attempts  at  solution  of  the  problem  Meliorism 
and  Christian  Science  are  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  outstanding.  The  Great  War,  which  so  immensely  increased 
the  world’s  suffering,  thrust  the  old  problem  of  pain  and  moral 
evil  acutely  into  the  foreground.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the 
limited  God  of  Meliorism,  the  theme  of  Mr.  H.  G^  Wells’  God 
the  Invisible  King  and  Mr.  Britling  sees  it  through,  which  G.  K. 
Chesterton  so  wittily  described  as  “  Mr.  Britling  sees  it  half 
through.”  Evil  was  not  to  be  explained,  but  fought.  Suffering 
abounds  and  is  to  be  met  by  love,  sympathy,  and  service  of  all 
kinds.  God  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  good 
men  in  the  battle.  He  is  a  finite  being,  with  a  future  before  him 
which  he  has  to  make  good.  He  is  even  described  as  “  young  ” 
in  the  Invisible  King.  He  needs  men  to  help  him,  the  issue  is 
uncertain,  but  every  victory  gives  ground  for  hope.  The  God 
of  Meliorism  is  not  the  God  of  orthodox  theism,  and  one  cannot 
read  God  the  Invisible  King  without  feeling  that  the  real  God 
is  not  the  Finite  Being  of  the  foreground,  but  the  Veiled  Being 
in  the  background.  “  The  error  of  both  Stoicism  and  Meliorism 
lies  in  trying  to  turn  what  is  partial  into  an  absolute.  Because 
a  man  is  summoned  to  oppose  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  with 
all  his  might,  it  is  supposed  that  he  can  ‘  carry  on  ’  till  the 

^Meditations,  Book  VII.,  33. 
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victory  is  his.  Suppose,  however,  that  this  rough  dualism 
between  the  good  man  and  the  wicked  world  does  not  represent 
the  real  situation.  Suppose  that  the  real  source  of  evil  is  not 
without,  but  within,  and  that  the  conflict  that  is  being  waged  in 
the  world  is  the  image  and  the  outcome  of  a  more  devouring 
strife  that  rages  in  man’s  own  soul.  Then  the  result  will  be, 
as  happened  in  the  history  of  Stoicism,  that  the  self  must  give 
up  its  self-sufficiency  and  must  seek  the  true  and  the  good,  not 
by  self-assertion,  but  by  self-surrender,  and  see  in  its  attainment 
of  virtue  and  knowledge  the  disclosure  and  communication  of 
One  who  includes  the  universe  in  His  consciousness  and  His 
control.”^  The  fighter  can  “  carry  on,”  then,  without  anxiety, 
because  the  victory  has  been  won  by  a  Power  which  is  also 
working  in  him.  The  end  is  gained  through  co-operation  and 
sacrificial  ministry. 

Christian  Science  meets  the  problem  of  pain  by  denying 
its  reality.  Pain  exists  in  the  mind,  but  only  there.  Heal  the 
mind  and  it  ceases  to  be.  But  if  pain  be  illusion,  why  not 
pleasure?  And  if  evil  is  illusion  because  finite,  so  may  good 
also  be.  We  are  asked  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
Absolute,  which  is  impossible  for  man.  The  philosophy  which 
treats  the  material  world  as  unreal — however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  define  matter — will  never  be  able  to  hold  the  field  indefinite!}-, 
lor  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  facts  of  experience.  We  would 
not  deny  that  some  of  the  cures  claimed  by  Christian  Science 
have  really  happened,  but  present-day  psychological  research 
and  treatment  have  shown  that  much  disease  is  not  physical  but 
psychical  in  its  nature,  and  without  the  denial  of  the  material 
world  it  can  be  dissipated.  “  It  has  been  left  to  Mrs.  Eddy  to 
deduce  the  unreality  of  matter  and  all  evil  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  from  the  premiss  that  God  is  infinite,  and  God  is 
Spirit,”®  says  Christian  Science.  But  this  has  been  the  language 
of  pantheism  all  down  the  ages,  and  we  do  not  get  over  the 
reality  of  anything  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  it.  Within  our 
finite  existence,  life  as  we  know  it  in  this  world,  pain  is  certainly 
a  reality. 

Without  dealing  any  more  with  various  attempts  to  meet 
the  problem  of  pain,  let  us  look  at  the  world  as  it  is  and  then 
ask  how  Christian  theism  endeavours  to  meet  it. 

First  we  see  that  we  live  in  a  world  where  physical  calamity 
may  overwhelm  us  at  any  time.  Earthquake,  flood,  and  storm 
smite  down  alike  the  evil  and  the  good.  In  the  days  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  these  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct 

’  Article  on  “  Suffering,”  E.R.E.,  p.  3b. 
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judgements  of  God.  We  to-day  know  them  to  be  due  to  the 
operation  of  natural  law,  which  has  no  regard  for  man.  “  An 
earthquake  in  India,”  says  Stanley  Jones,  “  shook  down  a  mission 
building  and  left  a  brothel  standing  nearby.”®  Terrible  as  may 
be  the  things  that  happen,  we  realise  that  it  is  better  to  live 
in  a  universe  of  law  than  caprice.  The  same  world  which 
brings  upon  us  the  earthquake  also  enables  us  to  sow  seed  and 
reap  a  harvest.  We  are  able  to  plan  and  fashion,  and  to  some 
extent  predict  the  future,  just  because  we  live  in  a  universe  of 
law.  There  is  a  problem  for  theism  raised  which  we  have  to 
face.  But  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  the  world  in  which  we 
have  to  live  is  best  designed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  Creator, 
and  that  in  its  fashioning  it  must  needs  pass  through  the  physical 
changes  we  know.  Those  purposes  include  far  more  than 
the  comfort  and  security  of  man.  We  cannot  read  all  the  dark 
riddle  which  Nature  offers  us,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  confess 
it.  Again,  in  the  development  of  our  personality  in  all  its 
wide  significance  and  our  adaptation  to  environment,  with  all 
which  that  includes,  it  seems  inevitable  and  inescapable  we 
should  pass  through  some  measure  of  suffering.  And  although 
we  may  greatly  exaggerate  the  amount  and  consciousness  of 
pain  in  the  animal  creation,  one  cannot  but  conclude  it  is  there. 
”  From  the  point  where,  in  the  evolutionary  process,  a  brain  is 
developed,  upward  through  all  lanks  of  being,  suffering  is  an 
unvarying  element  in  experience.”  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
very  weft  and  warp  of  terrestial  existence.  Up  to  a  point  we 
see  it  has  beneficial  ministry.  It  has  played  its  part  in  the 
education  and  preservation  of  the  race.  On  the  physical  level 
it  warns  us  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  body  and  must, 
if  possible,  be  removed.  The  biological  approach  to  the  problem 
of  pain  does  help  to  justify  its  place  to  a  real  extent.  But  for 
us  men  it  is  always  something  more  than  a  biological  problem. 
It  afflicts  mind  and  spirit,  and  can  reach  even  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  dethrone  reason  itself. 

What  has  Christianity  to  say?  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  has 
a  solution  which  is  intellectually  satisfying  and  complete  or 
attempts  it.  What  it  does  do  is  to  give  us  a  revelation  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  make  possible  an  experience  of  fellowship 
wherein  pain  is  made  endurable,  or  surmounted,  and  used  for  the 
highest  spiritual  good,  which  is  Christlike  character. 

It  is  the  great  strength  and  merit  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  it  does  not  ignore  the  facts  of  life.  It  treats  moral  evil  as 
a  reality.  It  deals  with  the  world  as  it  is  in  the  experience  of 
men.  Jesus  went  amongst  men  with  eyes  open  to  the  facts  of 
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suffering  and  sin,  and  redeemed  men  from  both  wherever 
possible.  And  Christianity  believes,  as  its  fundamental  truth, 
that  in  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  we 
have  our  highest  and  most  spiritually  satisfying  revelation  of 
God.  “  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  The 
personality  of  Jesus,  which  is  greater  than  anything  He  said,  is 
for  us  “  the  Light  of  the  world.”  In  Him  the  intensest  suffering 
made  no  barrier  to  the  realisation  of  the  highest  good,  and  out  of 
the  heart  of  it  comes  the  affirmation  that  God  is  love.  The 
suffering  that  He  endured  was  made  to  serve  the  redemptive 
purposes  of  God.  It  was  transmuted  to  highest  gain  to  Christ  and 
all  mankind. 

There  are  considerations  often  not  sufficiently  recognised 
even  by  many  Christians  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  suffering. 
They  do  not  relate  the  almightiness  of  God  to  the  reality  of  a 
universe  of  law  and  the  fact  of  human  freedom.  It  is  a  false 
conception  of  almightiness  which  is  expressed  in  the  famous 
dilemma  of  Epicurus  and  others  on  similar  lines.  It  cannot 
mean  the  mere  exercise  of  arbitrary  will  regardless  of  the 
situation.  It  means  power  to  realise  purpose  finally  despite  the 
reality  of  human  freedom  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
which  God  Himself  has  created,  and  wherein  He  has  placed 
man.  Christian  thinking  must  recognise  this  and  always  have 
it  in  mind  when  speaking  of  God  as  Almighty;  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  give  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  His  world.  We  can  never  know  fully  the  resources  which 
are  in  God,  but  we  may  reverently  say  there  are  limitations  of 
His  power  due  to  human  freedom,  which  may  thwart  and  delay 
but  which  will  not  make  impossible  His  final  victory.  They  will 
be  made  to  serve  His  ends,  as  the  permitted  suffering  of  the 
Cross  issued  in  victory,  not  defeat,  and  has  drawn  men  unto  the 
very  Christ  they  rejected  and  slew.  With  this  conception  of 
omnipotence  we  must  approach  the  problem  of  moral  evil  as 
Christians. 

The  God  revealed  in  Christ  is  one  whom  we  can  love,  for 
He  is  no  spectator,  coldly  aloof  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering 
of  man.  He  is  transcendent,  yet  immanent  and  implicated  in 
our  experience.  If  the  prophet  could  say  of  Jehovah  “  In  all 
their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence 
saved  them,”^°  still  more  may  we  say  it  of  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  truth  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
pity  needs  to  be  accepted  by  our  hearts.  No  longer  can  we 
believe  that  suffering  is  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
Divine  love,  since  we  see  it  taken  into  the  experience  of  God 
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Himself.  An  obstacle  to  faith  is  lifted  when  we  know  that  God 
as  revealed  in  Christ  shares  in  the  travail  of  creation.  And 
this  we  must  hold  to  be  part  of  the  joy  of  the  Divine.^^ 

The  Christian  Gospel  is  one  of  reconciliation.  It  reconciles 
us  to  God  and  life,  and  in  that  reconciliation  there  is  healing. 
The  pain  that  might  be  an  obstacle  to  faith  becomes  an  element 
of  experience  which  drives  us  closer  to  God,  as  did  Paul’s  thorn 
in  the  flesh.  Though  we  may  still  pray  for  its  removal,  and  take 
all  means  to  end  it,  we  refuse  to  let  it  make  us  rebel  and  become 
bitter.  We  bear  it  with  God.  And  all  of  us  could  tell  of  many 
a  fine  soul  who  through  the  open  secret  of  fellowship  with  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  has  become  ennobled,  even  amid  a  crucible 
of  pain.  And  this  witness  has  been  of  high  value  for  others.  In 
his  novel.  The  Caxtons,  Lord  Lytton  tells  of  the  old  colonel 
whose  heart  is  almost  broken  over  a  wayward  son,  but  when 
his  grief  is  greatest  he  reads  again  the  story  of  Robert  Hall,  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  his  Christian  bearing  of  a  load  of  pain, 
and  says,  “  I  haven’t  complained,  have  I  ?  ” 

In  the  fellowship  of  Christ  pain  is  taken  as  a  challenge 
to  ministry  of  all  kinds.  Man  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
suffering  of  his  fellows.  The  love  of  Christ  and  the  compassion 
of  Christ  will  move  us  to  prayer  for  the  sufferer,  and  every 
possible  ministry  of  comfort  and  alleviation.  Individually  and 
corporately  Christians  must  be  at  this  work,  and  the  record  of 
Christianity  sho'vs  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  Christians  have 
been  moved  to  service.  The  work  of  God  within  the  soul  has 
led  to  co-operation  with  God  in  the  world  without,  and 
thus  other  men  have  been  brought  into  the  fellowship  of 
Divine  love,  which  has  enabled  them  to  transmute  their  ills  to 
highest  gain.  All  things,  pain  included,  can  be  made  to  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  In  a  word,  the 
Christian  solution  to  the  problem  of  suffering  consists 
in  showing  us  how  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  a  progressive 
triumph  as  we  get  deeper  into  the  Divine  fellowship.  The 
achievements  of  the  saints  point  the  path  along  which  we  must  go. 
They  realised  that  moral  good,  not  pleasure,  was  the  end  of  life, 
and  they  wrought  it  out  in  fellowship  with  a  God  of  love  despite 
the  martyrdom  and  pain  which  was  often  their  lot.  They 
believed  the  end  was  spiritual  victory  because  their  hope  was 
in  Christ. 

Yet  when  we  have  said  all,  suffering  does  oft  remain  for 
us  a  dark  shadow  on  the  face  of  God.  We  are  prepared  to 
believe  this  world,  in  Keats’  fine  phrase,  is  “  a  vale  of  soul¬ 
making”  and  the  spiritual  universe  is  on  the  side  of  those  that 
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take  it  thus.  We  know  it  is  true  for  ourselves,  however  un¬ 
worthily  at  times  we  seem  to  live  upon  that  truth.  But  we  know 
it  still  better  in  some  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  meet  and  try 
to  seiwe.  Out  of  their  pain  they  have  won  a  rare  beauty  of 
character  which  has  made  us  humble.  The  secret  has  been  in 
a  life  “  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  The  dark  shadow  remains 
when,  for  reasons  beyond  our  understanding,  mind  and  spirit 
seem  so  overwhelmed  as  to  be  incapable  of  laying  hold  of  the 
sources  of  spiritual  relief.  Yet  as  Charles  Lamb  was  the  good 
angel  to  Mary  we  must  believe  that  the  Divine  Father  must  be 
that  and  more  to  His  suffering  children,  who  live  in  the  realms 
from  which  we  would  fain  lift  them  if  we  could. 

“Is  there  another  life?”  asks  Keats  in  one  of  his  letters. 
“  Shall  I  awaken  and  find  all  this  a  dream?  There  must  be,  wc 
cannot  be  created  for  this  sort  of  suffering.”^  We  have  often 
said  this  as  we  have  stood  by  a  bed  of  pain.  Not  because  we 
have  despairingly  flung  back  on  immortality  as  a  hope  to  help  us 
out  of  a  difficulty,  but  because  we  have  felt  it  belongs  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Its  ground  of  assurance  has  been  the  Christ. 

Spiritual  defeat  in  the  experience  of  suffering  is  what  we 
must  chiefly  fear,  and  that  defeat  is  often  seen  in  the  cynicism, 
bitterness,  and  defiance  which  we  sometimes  meet  in  literature 
and  life ;  and  men  falsely  think  it  victory. 

We  must  play  the  game  with  a  careless  smile 
Tho’  there’s  nothing  in  the  hand; 

We  must  toil  as  if  were  worth  our  while 
Spinning  our  ropes  of  sand; 

And  laugh  and  cry,  and  live  and  die 
.At  the  waft  of  an  Unseen  Hand. 

It  was  a  finer  spirit  that  said,  “  Thanks  be  to  God  that  giveth 
us  the  victory.” 

The  sunshine  of  life  is  greater  than  its  shadows.  In  thinking 
of  its  pain  we  must  not  forget  its  manifold  delights,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that,  given  a  nature  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  sunset, 
the  light  upon  the  sea  and  the  joys  of  fellowship,  we  must  also 
be  susceptible  to  ugliness  and  ill.  There  is  a  penalty  attached 
to  every  nobler  gift.  It  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  its 
opposite.  We  cannot  justify  all  the  suffering  we  see.  Our 
finite  mind  comes  up  against  the  Veil  again  and  again,  but  we 
can  still  believe  in  a  light  beyond  the  Veil  because  of  our  faith 
in  a  God  who  is  known  to  us  in  Christ.  And  in  His  hands  are 
the  final  issue  of  all  things.  If  there  be  any  answer  to  this  great 
problem  of  suffering  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  His  fellowship. 
It  is  to  the  worth  of  that  fellow.ship  we  must  witness  in  testimony 

^*Lord  Houghton’s  Keats,  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 
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of  all  kinds,  the  chief  of  which  being  what  it  makes  of  us  and 
what  it  compels  us  to  do  in  loving  service  on  behalf  of  the  world. 
The  victory  of  God  over  moral  evil  does  seem  to  await  the 
co-operation  of  our  will,  and  as  we  offer  it  there  is  healing  for 
ourselves  and  a  ministry  which  in  its  range  and  effectiveness 
may  be  far  greater  than  we  dream  or  know.  The  souls  of  the 
past  who  have  lived  by  the  higher  values  and  “  overcome  evil 
with  good  ”  have  often  inspired  the  victories  of  to-day.  Their 
example  or  their  writings  have  been  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
for  the  quickening  and  comfort  of  souls  they  never  knew. 
Christians  of  to-day  do  not  live  by  the  higher  values  in  vain, 
even  though  they  do  it  amid  the  experience  of  untoward  ills 
which  seem  most  unjust.  “  What  makes  this  foreign  doctor  tend 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  when  these  very  men  destroyed  his 
hospital?”  His  wife,  who  was  a  Christian,  replied,  “It  is 
Christianity.”  Said  General  Chiang  very  thoughtfully,  “  Then 
T  must  be  a  Christian.  This  was  one  of  the  three  influence.s 
that  made  the  General  (Chiang  Kai  Shek),  then  President  of 
China,  decide  to  become  a  Christian  at  a  time  when  the  Anti- 
Christian  Movement  was  sweeping  China.”^^  The  Christian 
solution  is  a  challenge  to  faith  and  a  challenge  to  service  in  the 
assurance  that  God’s  purpose  for  ourselves  and  the  world, 
which  is  good,  is  worked  out  to  a  triumphant  end  as  Christ 
dwells  in  us  and  we  in  Him. 

F.  T.  Bloicf.  Smith. 

*3  Christ  and  Human  Suffering,  p.  109. 


Baptists  in  Bridgwater,  by  H.  J.  Hamlin  and  A.  J.  Whitby 
(Kingsgate  Press,  Is.). 

A  feature  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Gummer  Butt’s  superintendency 
of  the  Western  Area  has  been  the  interest  in  Baptist  history  that 
he  has  fostered.  In  the  late  summer  of  1937,  he  arranged  a  tour 
for  Dr.  Whitley,  during  which  our  Vice-President  took  part  in 
several  celebrations  and  lectured  on  local  history.  West  country 
churches  have  also  been  encouraged  to  publish  their  records. 
This  volume  tells  of  “  Three  Centuries  of  Witness  ”  in  Bridg¬ 
water,  and  the  authors,  who  are  past  Presidents  of  the  Western 
Baptist  Association,  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Churches  in  the  West,  and  have  thus  secured  a  fine  background 
for  their  story.  This  is  told  with  pride,  for  they  are  proud  of 
their  forefathers  and  the  notable  record  of  their  Church.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  at  one  shilling  is 
remarkably  cheap. 


Early  Education  in  New  England, 
as  Valued  by  Baptists. 

The  settlers  on  Massachusetts  Bay  included  many  Cambridge 
graduates.  They  were  picked  men,  with  good  advice  and 
good  supplies.  In  1636,  when  their  earliest  difficulties  were 
over,  they  not  only  founded  grammar  schools,  but  voted  money 
to  establish  “  a  schoale  or  colledge.” 

The  Separatists  who  had  begun  the  Old  Colony  in  1620, 
and  the  Baptists  who  started  at  Rhode  Island  in  1638,  were  not 
highly  educated.  Yet  two  Baptist  settlers,  John  Miles  and 
Benjamin  Harris,  with  two  settlers  who  became  Baptist,  Henrj' 
Dunster  and  Peter  Folger,  did  value  education  and  make  contri¬ 
butions  to  it.  These  were  in  school,  college,  publishing ;  and  they 
contemplated  natives  as  well  as  settlers. 

The  settlers  on  Massachusetts  Bay  had  definite  ideals  of 
education.  Fifty  years  earlier,  Cambridge  had  been  a  Puritan 
paradise.  Perkins  and  Whitgift  in  their  different  ways  were 
hyper-Calvinist  champions;  Mildmay  had  established  Emmanuel 
College  as  a  forcing-house.  But  into  Paradise  had  entered  the 
Arminian  Laud.  The  Puritans,  therefore,  looked  to  Holland, 
where  the  Synod  of  Dort  had  entrenched  Calvinism.  They 
projected  an  English  College  at  Rotterdam,  under  William  Ames ; 
much  as  the  Catholics  had  founded  an  English  College  at  Douai. 
But  Laud  persuaded  the  Dutch  authorities  to  insist  on  all 
English  residents  who  did  not  join  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches 
conforming  to  Anglicanism  as  he  was  moulding  it.  Therefore, 
in  1633,  the  Puritans  decided  to  get  out  of  his  reach,  and  establish 
their  College  in  New  England.  It  began  modestly  three  years 
later,  and  for  fourteen  years  boys  were  sent  to  the  new  Cam¬ 
bridge,  not  only  from  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Bermuda,  but 
from  England. 

A  large  party  arrived  at  Boston  in  1638,  with  a  complete 
printing  outfit  and  a  Cambridge  printer.  Next  year  he  issued 
The  whole  Book  of  Psalmes  Translated  into  English  Metre,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  uncouth  version  ever  published.  The  owner  of 
the  press,  a  widow,  married  Henry  Dunster,  who  arrived  in 
1640;  he  managed  all  the  business  for  many  years.  He  was  also 
appointed  head  of  the  new  College;  his  first  two  pupils  were 
appointed  tutors,  and  by  1650  the  General  Court  gave  a  charter 
to  Harvard  College,  under  which  the  great  University  is  still 
governed.  A  lodge  was  built  for  the  president,  who  moved  the 
press  into  its  outbuildings.  On  the  death  of  the  first  printer, 
he  engaged  Samuel  Green,  who  in  his  forty-three  years  did  well 
for  Dunster’s  step-children,  the  Glovers.  Dunster  was  asked  to 
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refine  the  Psalm-Book,  and  by  1651  the  revised  edition  was 
printed  in  a  form  that  made  it  acceptable  for  over  a  century  in 
England  as  in  New  England,  so  that  it  ran  to  at  least  twenty- 
seven  editions.  In  the  revision  he  was  helped  by  an  attendant 
on  one  of  his  pupils,  a  fact  suggestive  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  colonists.  The  pupil  was  son  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  king’s  judges;  that  he  should  send  his  son 
to  be  trained  at  Harvard  rather  than  in  the  college  his  family 
had  founded  at  Cambridge,  Emmanuel,  shows  the  reputation  of 
Dunster.  The  fact  is  that  Cambridge  showed  signs  of  narrowing 
into  the  mere  training  of  ministers;  whereas  Harvard  was 
chartered  for  “  the  advancement  of  all  good  literature,  artes  and 
Sciences  .  .  .  and  all  other  necessary  provisions  that  may  conduce 
to  the  education  of  the  English  and  Indian  youth  of  this  Country 
in  knowledge :  and  godliness.”  Ministers  are  not  mentioned ; 
and  from  the  beginning  the  college  turned  out  more  men  for 
ordinary  life. 

Dunster  appreciated  literature;  his  own  1611  copy  of 
Spenser  is  now  at  Yale.  He  asked  for  money  to  get  books  on 
law,  physicke,  philosophy  and  mathematics ;  he  did  get  a  Euclid, 
and  a  more  modern  geometry,  and  was  practical  enough  to  send 
a  student  surveying  land  in  the  back  blocks.  The  senior  fellow, 
another  minister,  aimed  at  chairs  of  history,  languages,  law, 
mathematics  and  medicine,  expressly  to  prepare  men  for  keeping 
school,  becoming  physicians,  acting  as  magistrates.  These 
ambitions  were  not  fulfilled  then;  but  a  good  start  was  made 
with  George  Starkey  from  Bermuda,  who  graduated  in  1646, 
and  after  four  years  went  to  England,  where  he  practised 
medicine  with  success  till  he  died  in  1665  from  dissecting  a 
plague  patient. 

Dunster  valued  the  college  system,  as  encouraging  mutual 
criticism  and  help.  So  while  the  Old  College  was  built  of 
lumber  for  the  whites,  a  brick  college  rose  in  the  Yard  for  the 
natives. 

The  settlers  on  the  Bay,  however,  were  staunch  Pedo- 
baptists.  So  when  Dunster  was  scandalised  at  their  persecution 
of  Baptists,  studied  the  points  at  issue,  and  avowed  himself 
Baptist,  he  found  it  wise  to  resign  in  1654.  This  checked  the 
progress  of  education,  for  the  printing-press  was  transferred  to 
the  Indian  college,  where  a  student  earned  his  living  by  actually 
pressing  the  lever.  Apparently  he  was  the  last  from  his  race. 

Dunster  retired  to  the  Old  Colony,  where  he  died  within 
five  years,  before  there  was  time  to  quicken  a  second  centre  of 
education.  It  is  not  clear  if  he  ever  got  in  touch  with  Jonathan 
Brewster,  son  of  the  Pilgrim  Elder,  who  tried  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  in  a  private  laboratory.  Certainly  there  is  no  sign  that 
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he  infused  any  love  of  learning  into  either  Pilgrims  or  Baptists. 

Meanwhile,  the  military  successes  of  the  Puritans  in  England 
had  liberated  the  printing-presses  and  the  Universities.  The 
need  of  Harvard  as  a  Puritan  university  was  no  longer  great, 
and  English  boys  went  again  to  Cambridge.  After  the 
Restoration,  when  New  England  might  have  attracted  again, 
Puritan  boys  were  sent  chiefly  to  Holland  or  Scotland.  Massa-  ' 
chusetts  had  shown  itself  as  intolerant  as  Laud  had  been. 
Harvard  shrank  from  a  live  university  with  some  sixty  English  a 
from  all  quarters,  into  a  local  College  with  no  more  than  twenty  j 
New  Englanders.  Among  these,  no  Baptists  were  welcome.  ' 

It  was  1670  before  the  Old  Colony  followed  the  example  set 
on  the  Bay.  Then  it  was  voted  that  the  profits  from  fishing  at 
Cape  Cod  should  be  appropriated  to  establishing  free  schools  | 
for  training  in  literature;  and  an  elementary  school  was  opened  j 
at  New  Plymouth.  This  was  promptly  bettered  at  Swansea,  ■ 
where  Baptists  had  grudgingly  been  allowed  to  settle.  That  town  e 
in  1673  established  a  school  “  for  the  teaching  of  grammar.  * 
rhetoric,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  tongues  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew ;  also  to  read  English  and  to  write.”  The  Baptist  I 
minister,  John  Miles  from  Swansea  in  Glamorgan,  a  graduate  of  ■ 
Brasenose,  Oxford,  was  the  first  schoolmaster.  > 

Three  years  later  died  John  Clarke,  leader  in  Rhode  Island, 
doctor.  Baptist,  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar.  His  will  left  an 
estate,  valued  at  £530,  “  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  bringing 
up  children  into  learning.”  From  the  very  first,  this  was  inter-  " 
preted  most  narrowly,  and  the  income  was  largely  appropriated 
to  maintain  the  Baptist  minister. 

As  early  as  1642,  Thomas  Mayhew  settled  at  the  east  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard  in  the  Old  Colony;  his  son  preached  to  the 
natives  and  won  many.  Peter  Folger  was  employed  to  teach  their 
children  reading  and  writing,  also  the  principles  of  religion  by 
catechising;  one  of  his  pupils,  Japeth,  was  himself  teaching  by 
1675.  By  that  time  Peter  had  become  well-to-do,  having 
practised  milling,  weaving,  blacksmithing  and  surveying;  so  that 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Nantucket  records  and  clerk  of 
the  court,  living  at  Sherbom.  His  Looking-glass  for  the  Times, 
or  the  Former  spirit  of  New  England  re^fived  in  this  generation, 
was  very  dangerous  to  be  printed  then,  for  he  declared : 

New- England,  they  are  like  the  Jews, 

As  like  as  like  can  be; 

They  made  large  Promises  to  God 
At  home  and  at  the  Sea: 

They  did  proclaim  free  Liberty, 

They  cut  the  Calf  in  twain, 

They  past  between  the  Parts  thereof, 

O,  this  was  all  in  vain. 
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Exactly  what  a  Baptist  felt  about  the  Bay  folk;  and  dared  to 
write  it  in  the  Old  Colony.  If  it  was  printed  in  1677  it  was 
effectually  suppressed.  But  his  daughter’s  son  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  it  was  issued  next  century. 

In  the  Indian  College,  the  first  American  edition  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  was  printed  during  1681 ;  it  does  not  seem  that  Bunyan 
ever  heard  of  this,  though  he  knew  of  Continental  versions. 
The  General  Council  did  not  forbid  this,  though  it  had  stopped 
preparation  for  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Persecution  by  James  II.  sent  Benjamin  Harris  out  of 
England.  He  was  an  experienced  author,  editor  and  publisher; 
so  he  opened  a  Coffee-House  in  Boston  and  set  up  a  press  in 
1686,  where  he  began  with  Tulley’s  Almanack,  and  soon  was 
publishing  for  fifty  authors.  He  found  out  how  the  Court  had 
oppressed  Baptists,  Emblen’s  church  still  living  in  fear  of 
Damocles’  sword ;  so  his  coffee-house  became  an  opposition 
centre,  as  was  his  English  tradition.  When  the  Revolution  came 
about  at  home,  he  transplanted  another  tradition,  and  issued  in 
1690  Public  occurrences,  both  forreign  and  domestic,  Vol.  I.,^ 
number  1.  The  Governor  in  alarm  forbade  a  second  number. 
But  the  tyranny  of  the  Court  was  at  an  end :  the  Company  was 
adjudged  to  have  exceeded  its  powers;  the  Old  Colony  and 
Massachusetts  were  combined  into  a  Dominion  of  New  England, 
and  a  royal  governor  was  sent  out.  Harris  had  been  a  focus 
for  opposition  to  the  Mathers,  and  now  was  appointed  Printer 
to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Council.  Thus  the  codes  of 
laws  in  1692,  1694,  came  from  a  Baptist  press.  He  published 
also  for  Robert  Calef,  another  Baptist,  a  witty  attack  on  Cotton 
Mather,  which  led  to  arranging  a  meeting  at  his  Coffee-House; 
as  Mather  stayed  away,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  old  bigotr}'^  was 
fighting  a  losing  battle. 

Harris  then  struck  a  gold-mine.  There  was  a  dearth  of 
school-books,  which  were  so  well  thumbed  that  nothing  survives 
before  1680,  except  a  solitary  Primer  of  1669.  Now  Benjamin 
Keach  had  won  his  original  fame  in  1664  by  writing  one  from 
a  Baptist  standpoint,  and  Harris  had  printed  several  editions  in 
England.  His  latest  in  1679  he  had  named,  with  reference  to 
the  Popish  Plot,  The  Protestant  Tutor.  As  there  had  been  four 
years  later  The  Nezv  England  Primer  or  Milk  for  Babes,  Harris 
advertised  in  1691  the  Second  Impression  of  the  New  England 
Primer  enlarged.  It  quickly  sold  20,000  copies  a  year;  and 
with  many  variations  kept  its  place  for  150  years,  being  adopted 
in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  While  Harris  thus 
rendered  this  great  service  to  education,  the  expiration  of  the 
Licensing  Act  in  England  offered  again  a  field  in  the  land  he 
understood  better,  and  he  returned  in  1695  for  another  vivid 
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career.  Boston  did  indeed  print  more  books  every  year  than 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  together;  but  his  ground  was  London. 

Pioneer  life  was  hard  and  dangerous;  even  to-day  we  do 
not  find  many  schools  on  the  frontiers  of  Australia.  It  was 
only  by  State  legislation  that  the  Bay  started  its  college,  and 
the  Old  Colony  started  its  schools.  Rhode  Island  never  had 
any  similar  legislation,  and  never  had  any  public  schools  till  the 
Revolution.  It  was  markedly  backward  in  education.  The 
General  Baptists  seldom  did  betray  any  interest  in  this,  a  coinci¬ 
dence  that  deserves  study  and  explanation.  The  defect  was  so 
obvious  that  when  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  of  Philadelphia  decided 
to  promote  education,  they  secured  a  charter  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  1764  launched  a  college  there  under  Baptist  auspices. 

Their  fathers  had  been  stimulated  by  a  London  Baptist, 
Thomas  Hollis.  He  had  often  sent  them  books,  but  his 
generosity  had  been  still  more  marked  at  Harvard.  Here  in  the 
early  Hanoverian  days  he  had  magnanimously  overlooked  their 
treatment  of  Dunster,  and  had  endowed  a  chair  of  Divinity  with 
.£80  yearly,  also  another  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  with 
another  £80;  besides  books,  mathematical  instruments,  Hebrew 
and  Greek  types.  Recognising  too,  how  backward  were  his 
fellow-believers,  he  founded  ten  scholarships  of  £10,  primarily 
for  Baptist  students.  Unhappily  the  atmosphere  of  the  College 
was  already  chilling,  and  the  only  Baptist  minister  known  to  have 
profited  thus  set  his  face  against  the  evangelism  of  Whitefield, 
so  that  his  church  was  given  up  as  hopeless,  and  a  second 
was  founded  at  Boston.  The  incident  did  not  dispel  the  Baptist 
suspicion  of  humane  learning;  and  it  was  only  the  work  of  James 
Manning  from  1764  onwards  which  at  length  dispelled  their 
New  England  lethargy. 


W.  T.  Whitley. 


The  Passing  of  St.  Mary’s  Gate, 
Derby. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1937,  closing  services  were  held 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  Gate  Baptist  Church,  Derby.  And  so 
ends  a  long  and  historic  era  of  one  the  oldest  causes  of  the 
aforetime  General  Baptists  in  Derbyshire.  I  say  era,  because 
those  services  did  not  mark  the  extinction  of  the  Church.  In 
recent  years  they  had  suffered  keenly  from  the  outflow  of  people 
to  the  suburbs,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  very  substantial  offer 
for  their  very  central  premises  was  wisely  decided  upon,  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  continuing  their  cause  in  a  more  promising 
part  of  the  outskirts  of  Derby.  For  the  time  being,  while  their 
old  building  comes  under  demolition  and  they  set  about  the  task 
of  erecting  a  new  one,  they  are  being  permitted  to  continue 
worship  in  the  school  premises  which  are  part  of  the  same  block 
as  the  Church  itself. 

No  other  cause  in  the  county  town  is  older  than  St.  Mary’s 
Gate.  Of  the  Church’s  inception  the  oldest  minute  book  records  : 
“  31  May  1789.  Bro.  D.  Taylor  being  come  from  London  into 
the  country,  was  solicited  to  preach,  to  which  he  acceded.  He 
preached  in  the  Willow  Row,  near  Nunn’s  Green,  from  Luke  2 
chap  10  verse,  ‘  I  bring  you  good  tidings  ’.”  Little  even  did 
Dan  Taylor  realise  how  prophetic  was  his  open-air  text. 
Sufficient  interest  was  kindled  to  continue  these  meetings  under 
the  supervision  of  two  Castle  Donington  ministers,  N.  and  T. 
Pickering,  and  soon,  at  the  expense  of  several  churches  in  the 
Connexion,  a  "  place  was  taken  to  preach  in.”  Difficulties  of 
preaching  supply,  however,  caused  an  ebbing  of  enthusiasm,  and 
after  being  considered  by  the  Conference  at  Cauldwell  in 
Christmas  week,  1790,  the  work  was  continued  by  a  rotation 
of  supplies  from  the  following :  Francis  Smith  and  J.  Smedley 
(Melbourne),  N.  Pickering  (Kegworth),  Thomas  Pickering 
(Castle  Donington),  and  J.  Goddard  (Ilkeston).  Sufficient 
progress  was  made  for  the  little  cause  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Conference  at  Smalley  in  July,  1791,  as  to  their  either  joining 
an  already  established  Baptist  Church  or  being  formed  into  a 
new  cause.  The  latter  course  was  recommended,  and  after 
instruction  and  baptism  a  Church  of  nine  members  was  duly 
formed  on  August  21st,  1791.  By  April  of  the  following  year 
another  thirteen  members  had  been  added.  Nearly  two  years 
later  came  the  election  of  their  first  two  deacons,  by  name 
Johnson  and  Etches.  From  1794  until  the  close  of  the  century 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  Minutes,  resuming  in  1800  to  speak  of 
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there  now  being  a  minister,  James  Taylor,  who  had  settled 
the  previous  year,  “  at  a  salary  of  £20  a  year.” 

There  now  arises  the  question  of  a  new  meeting-house, 
and  collections  were  made  and  solicited.  The  new  sanctuary, 
in  Brook  Street,  was  duly  opened  on  July  20th,  1802.  Two  years 
later  Taylor  was  ordained,  and  in  1807  a  Sunday  School  was 
commenced,  and  the  same  year  saw  the  expiration  of  Taylor’s 
ministry.  During  all  the  Church’s  history  baptisms  had  for  the 
most  part  taken  place  in  the  River  Derwent.  The  Minutes  record 
that  in  1809  the  membership  stood  at  sixty-three.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  great  days  of  the  Church  really  dawned.  John 
Gregory  Pike,  a  young  student  from  London — who  himself  had 
a  personal  preference  for  the  neighbouring  Dufifield,  but  the 
latter  were  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  minister — commenced 
his  ministry  on  July  8th,  1810.  The  subsequent  story  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  Church  weaves  itself  around  the 
character  and  influence  of  Pike. 

Pike  was  educated  at  Wymondley,  and  Derby  was  his  first 
and  only  pastorate.  Something  of  his  serious  nature  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  it  took  him  seven  months  to  reach 
his  decision,  but  under  his  leadership  the  Church  steadily 
advanced.  He  was  keenly  virile  in  mind,  and  a  preacher  who 
attracted  and  stimulated.  He  was  untiringly  energetic  in  his 
pastoral  work,  and  was  a  born  leader.  Moreover,  he  had 
prophetic  vision.  These  were  the  days  of  the  Carey  venture, 
and  Pike  proved  to  be  to  the  General  Baptists  what  Fuller 
was  to  the  Particular  Baptists.  Through  his  persistent  pleading 
for  Christ’s  far-flung  cause,  the  General  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  was  formed  at  the  Association  at  Boston  in  1816.  Pike 
himself  was  unable  to  become  a  missionary,  but  Bampton,  who 
with  Peggs  became  the  first  missionaries  of  the  new  Society, 
was  educated  by  Pike  at  the  minister’s  home.  Pike  attained 
considerable  notability  as  a  literary  devotionalist,  his  Persuasives 
to  Early  Piety  attaining  a  world-wide  circulation.  The  Derby 
congregations  rapidly  increased,  so  that  very  soon  after  Pike’s 
coming  a  gallery  was  erected,  and  in  1814  the  premises  were 
enlarged.  For  many  years  after  this,  concern  was  felt  about 
the  restricted  accommodation,  and  in  1841,  with  the  membership 
now  standing  at  five  hundred.  Pike  inspired  his  people  to  the 
purchase  of  a  mansion  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  belonging 
to  William  Evans,  M.P.,  at  a  price  of  £4,000.  This  was  con¬ 
verted  into  the  St.  Mary’s  Gate  Chapel  (the  actual  building  at 
the  present  period  under  demolition),  and  the  adjoining  rooms 
were  turned  into  vestries  and  classrooms.  It  is  an  indication 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Pike  was  held  that  as  soon  as  the  seller 
heard  that  it  was  Pike  who  was  seeking  purchase  he  immediately 
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reduced  his  figure  by  £500.  In  1845,  with  £1,000  of  the  debt 
still  outstanding,  and  with  the  minister  and  officers  respectfully 
timid  to  press  for  more  sacrifice,  and  suggesting  that  they  should 
set  themselves  to  raise  only  £200  in  the  next  twelve  months,  a 
private  member,  expressing  their  love  for  their  minister,  roused 
them  to  aim  for  the  total  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  a  year  later 
all  liability  was  actually  cleared.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  St. 
Mary’s  Gate  in  these  great  days.  The  cause  at  Brook  Street 
continued  for  a  while,  but  long  since  passed  out,  and  that  building 
is  to-day  a  Methodist  church.  For  four  years,  from  1847,  W.  R. 
Stevenson  was  assistant  minister.  Pike  passed  away  on 
September  4th,  1854.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  had 
baptised  1,300  souls. 

Something  of  the  breadth  of  outlook  and  missionary  temper 
of  St.  Mary’s  Gate  can  be  seen  from  the  local  causes  in  whose 
inception  and  development  it  had  an  active  interest.  At  Alvaston 
preaching  was  commenced  by  Jas.  Taylor  in  1800.  There  was 
fluctuation  of  success  there,  preaching  being  discontinued  in 
1805  and  resumed  four  months  later,  a  similar  thing  happening 
again  seven  years  afterwards.  Ultimately  the  oversight  was 
forgone,  and  the  present  cause  at  Alvaston  is  a  quite  independent 
venture.  In  these  earlier  days  preaching  was  also  attempted 
at  Findern,  Allestree,  Bumaston,  Windley,  Weston,  Darley  and 
IJttleover,  the  last  three,  with  Alvaston,  being  recorded  as 
“  divisions  ”  of  the  Derby  Church  in  the  membership  record 
of  1810.  The  Littleover  cause  grew,  being  recommended  by  the 
mother  Church  to  form  themselves  into  a  Chapel  in  1819,  but 
later  declined,  the  Derby  cause  having  to  disown  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  for  them  in  1830.  The  continuity,  however,  was  preserved 
through  the  years,  and  the  present  cause  there  can  trace  its 
“  succession  ”  from  the  old  Brook  Street.  Preachers  were 
supplied  to  Duffield  as  early  as  1807,  and  a  meeting-house  was 
opened  there  two  years  later.  The  two  Churches  were  con¬ 
stituted  as  a  single  Church,  a  deacon  being  appointed  on  the 
Duffield  side,  and  Church  meetings  were  frequently  held  for 
the  whole  Church  at  Duffield.  Differences  came  about,  however, 
the  Duffield  folk  wishing  only  for  preachers  sanctioned  by  the 
Conference,  an  insistence  which  the  Derby  section  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  the  dissenting  principle  of  independency.  An 
orderly  settlement  was  arranged  in  1810  whereby  they  were 
constituted  into  two  distinct  Churches.  At  Belper  and  Wirks- 
worth.  Baptist  preaching  was  also  introduced  from  Derby,  but 
these  passed  into  association  with  Duffield.  In  1826  preaching 
was  introduced  at  Mackworth  and  Langley,  with  little  result, 
the  latter  being  given  up  three  years  later.  An  application  in 
1827  from  twelve  members  at  Crich  led  to  their  being  received 
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as  a  branch  of  the  Derby  Church,  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
meet  their  own  expenses,  but  two  years  later  they  were  threatened 
with  being  regarded  as  withdrawn  for  baptising  independently. 
At  Ashbourne  preaching  was  commenced  in  1823,  and  in  1841 
the  Ashbourne  Church  was  constituted  as  a  part  of  the  Derby- 
Church,  having  a  deacon  elected  from  Derby,  but  being  entirely 
independent  for  baptisms  and  finance.  Association  with  Willing- 
ton  started  in  1834.  Five  years  later  they  were  “  resigned  to 
Burton,”  but  came  under  the  mother  wing  again,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  so,  being  the  one  Church  at  present  under  the  control  of 
St.  Mary’s  Gate.  At  Repton  preaching  was  also  started  in 
1834,  but  little  is  heard  of  it  after  1839.  Chellaston  and  Milford 
also  received  occasional  preaching,  the  former  as  a  village  station 
and  the  latter  through  a  disagreement  with  Duffield  in  1845. 
These  are  the  relations  of  St.  Mary’s  Gate  with  other  local 
Baptist  causes  up  to  the  end  of  Pike’s  time.  Since  then,  in  1877, 
a  work  was  undertaken  at  Boyer  Street,  a  thickly  populated 
area  in  the  borough.  This  was  continued  by  a  loyal  band  of 
workers  for  over  fifty  years,  the  work  finally  closing  down 
in  1930.  More  recently  the  work  at  Junction  Street 
arose  from  St.  Mary’s  Gate,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an 
independent  and  active  cause.  Nor  was  Osmaston  Road  without 
its  contacts,  for  in  1827,  through  a  misunderstanding,  twelve 
persons  detached  themselves  from  Brook  Street,  and  formed 
another  Church,  which  later  grew  into  Sacheverel  Street,  the 
forerunner  of  Osmaston  Road.  In  a  very  short  time  happy 
relations  were  restored,  and  have  continued  so  ever  since.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Pear  Tree  Road  Church  is  a  descendant 
of  Osmaston  Road,  and  that  Trinity  Church  was  a  Particular 
Baptist,  it  is  thus  a  romance  that  nearly  all  the  General  Baptist 
causes  in  the  borough  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  St.  Mary’s 
Gate.  Truly  Derby  is  losing  the  mother  of  its  Baptist  faith! 

Since  Pike’s  day  there  has  been  a  splendid  succession  of 
able  ministers,  many  of  whom  are  happily  still  with  us.  The 
earlier  successors  of  Pike  were  J.  Stevenson,  H.  Crasweller, 
Jos.  Wilshire,  and  J.  W.  Williams.  The  ministry  of  T.  R. 
Stevenson,  who  came  next,  was  in  happy  line  with  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  Church,  for  Shanghai  and  Colombo  were  among 
his  other  pastorates.  After  Abraham  Mills  comes  a  succession 
of  men  who  are  still  actively  at  work :  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  fresh 
from  Nottingham  College  and  Halle  University;  F.  C.  Player, 
still  in  the  Association  and  its  secretary;  George  Evans,  later 
in  MacLaren’s  succession  at  Manchester;  G.  Miller  Rice,  whom 
the  present  writer  happily  remembers  in  France  as  the  most 
beloved  Army  Chaplain  he  ever  knew;  and  Ishmael  Jones,  now 
at  Measham.  The  present  minister,  W.  Graham  Hilton,  has  in 
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front  of  him  the  piloting  of  the  voyage  of  transition,  and  he 
has  the  abilities  and  gifts  of  leadership  to  do  it  worthiljr.  Of 
the  line  of  laymen,  many  and  genuine  could  be  the  tributes. 
But  three  must  suffice.  John  Etches,  ex-sailor,  first  deacon  of 
the  Church,  and  forty-seven  years  in  office,  whose  memory  is 
upheld  by  a  bust  in  the  vestry;  and  two  of  the  present-day 
leaders  whose  names  shall  represent  those  marty  long  family 
traditions  which  have  characterised  the  Church — S.  T.  Hall,  for 
many  years  Church  Secretary,  and  the  present  Association 
treasurer,  and  President  of  the  Derbyshire  Baptist  Union;  and 
G.  H,  Doughty,  the  present  Church  secretary. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Mary’s  Gate?  Fore¬ 
most,  it  has  been  a  homely  Church,  which,  while  having  many 
families  in  its  fold,  has  risen  above  domestic  exclusivism.  Its 
strong  missionary  temper  has  kept  a  universal  breadth  of  vision, 
and  its  cultured  ministries  a  catholic  and  tolerant  outlook  on 
Christian  life.  And  now  this  fine  old  Church  passes  into  a 
new  era !  Fortunately  the  central  position  of  its  premises  made 
its  site  of  great  market  value.  When  the  very  considerable  offer 
came  earlier  this  year,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  true  outlook 
of  the  Church  that  they  did  not  permit  old  ties,  dear  to  many 
as  life  itself,  to  jeopardise  the  greater  promise  of  the  future. 
Into  one  of  the  newer  and  more  promising  districts  they  will 
now  soon  be  going.  While  having  a  history  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  behind  it,  the  Church  has  always  had 
in  its  temper  unfettered  powers  of  vision  and  adaptability. 
Whether  the  old  name  itself  will  persist  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  its  spirit  will  live  on  in  the  new  venture. 
And  may  subsequent  history  record  once  again  such  glorious 
accomplishments  for  the  Kingdom  as  were  associated  with  the 
names  of  Brook  Street  and  St.  Mary’s  Gate. 

F.  G.  Hastings. 
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The  origin  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Greenwich  is  very 
obscure,  but  we  have  contemporary  evidence  that  one  John 
Knipe,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  Cause,  at  any  rate  helped  to 
build  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  the  ancient  and  royal  borough. 
We  learn  that  in  1760  the  Church  at  Rushden,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  sent  him  a  gift  of  £2  17s.  4d.  to  help  him  to  build.  This 
earliest  building  was  apparently  somewhere  in  London  Street, 
and  there,  under  several  leaders,  the  Church  continued  until 
1823,  when  the  old  Huguenot  Chapel  was  rented  by  the  Baptists. 

In  1827,  William  Belsher  became  pastor  of  the  Church. 
He  had  held  previous  pastorates  at  Worcester  (Silver  Street, 
now  Sansome  Walk)  and  at  Burton  Street,  St.  Pancras,  a  new 
Church  which  had  “  split  ”  from  Keppel  Street.  In  both  places 
he  wielded  a  great  influence,  and  at  Worcester  built  a  new 
church  in  the  second  year  of  his  pastorate. 

It  seems  as  though  he  was  responsible  for  the  new  chapel 
in  Bridge  Street,  for  though  the  new  building  was  erected  in 
1827,  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Belsher  was  recognised  as  minister 
of  London  Street  on  April  13th,  1827. 

William  Belsher  retired  from  the  pastorate  in  1841,  and 
in  1844  resigned  from  the  Baptist  Board  “  owing  to  age  and 
infirmities.”  After  this  he  is  lost  sight  of. 

During  William  Belsher ’s  later  years,  a  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher 
(apparently  no  relation  and  the  name  spelt  differently),  by  a 
strange  coincidence  became  the  first  pastor  of  a  cause  which, 
under  the  name  of  Lewisham  Road  Church,  exists  to  this  day. 
The  work  was  started  in  1835.  In  1838  “  Bunyan  Church  ”  was 
founded  by  Joseph  Belcher,  and  on  March  20th  1844  the  stone 
was  laid  of  the  present  building  in  Lewisham  Road.  Belcher 
was  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  from  1832  to  1840,  and  held 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  removed  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1843,  just  before  the  building  of  the  new  chapel.  He 
died  in  1859. 

A  succession  of  able  ministers  has  maintained  a  strong 
cause  at  Lewisham  Road  until  the  present  time.  Of  well-known 
ministers  of  the  past  might  be  mentioned  Campbell  Gray  (father 
of  Mr.  Milner  Gray),  E.  D.  de  Rusett,  W.  E.  Lusty  and  Andrew 
Wright  (present  and  first  secretary  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee 
of  the  London  Baptist  Association).  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
R.  H.  Philpott. 

To  return  to  Bridge  Street.  The  building  erected  in  1827 
-Still  stands,  and  services  held  there  are  still  recalled  by  some, 
and  we  come  to  a  pastorate  within  the  memory  of  some  still 
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living  with  the  settlement  of  Jesse  Gwinnell,  who  came  from 
llethesda,  Trowbridge,  in  1847. 

After  four  years  at  Bridge  Street,  he  went  out  and  formed 
another  cause  in  London  Street,  which  later  removed  to  Stockwell 
Street.  Meanwhile,  the  Bridge  Street  Church  continued  under 
successive  ministers,  until  Benjamin  Davies,  from  Bethel, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  accepted  the  pastorate  in  1858. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  secessions  and  new 
causes  recorded  in  this  brief  outline  of  Greenwich  Baptist  history 
were  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  Standard  movement. 
The  Gospel  Standard  is  a  periodical  which  was  first  published 
in  1835.  The  adherents  of  the  movement  it  represented,  in  order 
to  make  a  distinction  between  themselves  and  others  of  strict 
and  particular  Baptist  views,  afterwards  adopted  the  name  of 
their  periodical  as  their  denomination  title.  Jesse  Gwinnell  seems 
to  have  held  Gospel  Standard  views,  and  the  present  cause  in 
Devonshire  Road,  Greenwich,  to  which  reference  is  made  later, 
was  established  under  Gospel  Standard  rules,  the  secession  from 
Zion  apparently  resulting  from  this  movement. 

To  return  again  to  Bridge  Street,  less  than  a  year  after  his 
settlement  Mr.  Davies,  owing  to  a  change  in  his  views  regarding 
the  presentation  of  the  gospel,  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  from  the 
Church.  He  was  then  about  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  Church 
in  Natal,  when  he  received  unmistakable  proofs  that  his  work 
in  Greenwich  was  not  done.  At  the  request  of  a  large  number 
of  people  he  took  the  Lecture  Hall  in  Royal  Hill,  and  there  in 
February  1859  formed  a  new  Church. 

There  prevailed  at  one  time  a  very  general  idea  that 
Benjamin  Davies  removed  with  his  Church  to  Royal  Hill.  This 
notion  undoubtedly  grew  with  time  as  the  result,  after  the 
passing  of  years,  of  a  confusion  between  his  first  and  second 
migration  to  Royal  Hill.  In  his  admirable  history  of  South 
Street  Church  (1922),  Mr.  R.  E.  Kemp  mentions  only  one 
removal  from  Bridge  Street  to  Royal  Hill.  And  in  support 
of  this  Mr.  Kemp  had  not  only  the  general  opinion  of  Greenwich 
baptists,  but  the  fact  that  in  later  years  Benjamin  Davies  was 
inclined  to  say  that  it  was  the  original  1760  Church  that  came 
out  of  Bridge  Street  with  him. 

That  Davies  started  a  new  cause,  however,  is  abundantly- 
clear  from  his  memoir  which  appeared  in  the  Sword  and  Trowel 
of  1873,  as  well  as  by  a  statement  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  1859 
to  the  effect  that  Benjamin  Davies  had  started  a  new  cause  at 
Greenwich,  which  can  only  refer  to  Royal  Hill.  According  to 
a  note  in  a  very  old  Bible  at  South  Street  Chapel,  Benjamin 
Davies  held  the  first  Church  meeting  of  his  new  cause  in  an 
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ante-room  of  the  Lecture  Hall,  at  which  seven  persons  were 
present.  This  contrasts  noticeably  with  a  membership  of  two 
hundred  a  few  years  later,  and  with  the  building  of  a  new  church 
in  South  Street  some  twelve  years  afterwards. 

While  Benjamin  Davies  was  ministering  at  Royal  Hill,  Jesse 
Gwinnell  (who  meanwhile  had  removed  to  Salford)  returned  to 
Bridge  Street,  where  his  following  at  Stockwell  Street  had 
apparently  returned.  In  1861,  Benjamin  Davies  bought  the 
building  in  Bridge  Street,  and  Jesse  Gwinnell  and  his  Church, 
dispossessed  of  their  building,  united  with  a  cause  from  Shooters 
Hill  Road  and  built  a  Chapel  in  Devonshire  Road,  Greenwich, 
dating  the  united  Church  1842,  the  date  of  the  founding  of 
the  Shooters  Hill  Road  cause.  This  united  Church  finally  ceased 
in  1871,  and  in  1872  James  Bourne  acquired  the  lease  for  a 
secession  from  Zion,  New  Cross.  This  Devonshire  Road  Cause 
is  still  in  existence.  While  these  movements  were  occurring,  a 
new  Church  was  started  at  Shooters  Hill  Road  in  1866,  and  has 
maintained  a  strong  cause  for  more  than  seventy  years. 

Meanwhile,  Benjamin  Davies,  as  one  gathers  from  a  little 
Church  manual  still  extant,  finding  that  the  work  did  not  prosper 
in  Bridge  Street,  removed  back  to  Royal  Hill.  Here  the  work 
prospered  again  so  markedly  that  before  long,  as  already  stated, 
there  was  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred.  A  deaconess  or 
Bible  woman  was  engaged  and  a  weekly  offering  system  adopted. 
Is  there  anything  new  under  the  sun?  In  addition,  a  prayer 
meeting  was  held  every  Sunday  morning  at  7  o’clock,  a  feature 
which  was  maintained  regularly  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  is 
held  occasionally  to  the  present  day. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  Benjamin  Davies  began  raising 
a  building  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church.  A  site  was 
secured  in  the  Blackheath  Road  and  apparently  relinquished,  the 
new  building  being  erected  in  South  Street  and  opened  by  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon  on  Thursday,  March  21st,  18/2.  The 
enthusiasm  and  ability  of  Benjamin  Davies  and  his  fellow-workers 
compels  our  admiration.  The  building  has  stood  from  then  until 
now,  with  hardly  any  signs  of  the  effects  of  time.  Though  old- 
fashioned,  it  is  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  is  far  more 
adequately  supplied  with  vestries,  classrooms  and  halls  than  many 
modern  buildings;  in  fact,  the  building  designed  and  erected  by 
Benjamin  Davies  to-day  houses  the  multifarious  activities  of  a 
la^e  and  busy  modern  Church,  which  has  something  like  forty 
different  gatherings  upon  the  premises  between  one  Sunday  and 
another. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Church,  when  it  entered  its  new 
sanctuary,  very  speedily  received  a  serious  setback,  the  beloved 
Pastor  being  called  to  higher  service  within  two  months  of  the 
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opening  of  the  Church.  There  followed  several  years  of  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  until  on  the  last  Sunday  of  May,  1879, 
Charles  Spurgeon,  the  elder  son  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  then  a 
student,  occupied  the  pulpit  for  the  Sunday  School  Anniversary. 
Almost  immediately  a  call  was  given  to  this  young  man,  and  from 
that  time  until  to-day  the  work  at  South  Street  has  never  flagged. 

Charles  Spurgeon  began  his  ministry  in  July,  1879.  In  that 
month  the  Church  membership  was  dissolved  as  a  condition  of 
the  help  of  the  London  Baptist  Association.  This  dissolution 
was  agreed  to  by  eleven  votes  against  nine.  On  July  25th,  at 
a  succeeding  Church  meeting,  Charles  Spurgeon  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  two  members  as  representing  the  newly 
formed  fellowship. 

This  incident  in  the  Church’s  history  has  been  the  occasion 
of  a  very  natural  confusion  regarding  the  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  Church.  The  cause  was  founded  in  1859,  the  present 
building  was  opened  in  1872,  and  the  present  fellowship  formed 
in  1879.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the  latter  date  in  the  Baptist 
Handbook,  while  the  Church  popularly  dates  its  origin  from 
1872,  the  previous  date  of  1859  being  largely  lost  sight  of. 

On  April  12th,  1903,  Charles  Spurgeon  preached  his  farewell 
sermon,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  twenty-four  years.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Thompson,  now  of  Hove,  who  after 
ten  years’  successful  ministry  was  succeeded,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  War,  by  the  Rev.  Roland  J.  French,  now  of 
Bethesda,  Ipswich,  who  carried  on  a  great  ministry  for  nearly 
fourteen  years.  The  writer  of  these  notes  has  been  privileged 
to  follow  in  this  succession. 

In  the  ’eighties.  South  Street  Church  started  three  missions. 
Of  these,  the  work  in  Roan  Street  and  Caletock  Street  was 
continued  under  other  auspices,  but  that  at  Azof  Street  developed 
into  the  present  Baptist  Church  in  Woolwich  Road,  where  of 
late  years  Rev.  H.  M.  Greenwood  and  his  wife  have  laboured 
voluntarily,  removing  some  years  ago  to  Blackheath  in  order  to 
be  of  service  to  a  cause  needing  guidance  and  help  in  a  district 
where  we  dare  not  let  the  Baptist  witness  die  out. 

F.  C.  White. 


An  Elegy  on  Andrew  Gifford. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Miss  Maud  Gould,  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  there  was  recently  discovered  a  small  broadsheet,  on 
which  is  printed  “  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Andrew  GiflFord. 
D.D.  By  R.  Burnham,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.”  As  it  has  not 
formerly  been  known,  it  is  reproduced  in  full  below. 

Andrew  Gifford  was  bom  in  Bristol  in  1700  and  died  in 
I^ndon  in  1784.  He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  ministers 
of  the  Pithay  Baptist  Church,  Bristol,  and  became  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best-known  ministers  of  his  day.  He  settled  at  the 
Little  Wild  Street  Church  in  1730,  and  five  years  later,  following 
a  split,  established  a  new  cause  at  Eagle  Street,  of  which  he 
was  the  minister  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  which  was  supported 
by  a  wealthy  and  influential  congregation.  Gifford  was  a  gifted 
and  learned  man,  well  known  as  a  collector  and  connoisseur, 
and  in  1757  secured  appointment  as  the  first  assistant  librarian 
at  the  new  British  Museum.  His  publications  included  works 
on  coins  and  on  early  English  Bibles. 

He  played  no  great  part  in  denominational  affairs.  The 
eleven  London  ministers  who  then  constituted  the  Baptist  Board 
refused  to  associate  with  him,  “  owing  to  a  sin  of  his  youth 
made  known  and  not  forgiven  in  his  manhood.”  Gifford  was 
appealing  to  classes  who  never  entered  their  meeting-houses, 
gathering  merchants,  gentry,  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  While  they  were  popularly  known  as  Antinomian, 
he  was  awake  to  the  evangelistic  gifts  of  George  Whitefield. 
When  that  fiery  spirit  was  in  danger  from  bigots,  it  was  Gifford 
who  introduced  him  to  the  Speaker;  when  Tottenham  Court 
Road  saw  his  new  chapel,  Gifford  went  to  the  opening;  when 
Whitefield’s  sermons  were  to  be  printed,  Gifford  was  asked  to 
collect  and  edit  them. 

Gifford  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  in  compliance  with  his  own  wish  “  to  testify  his 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  who  came  early  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  his  hope  of  the  resurrection 
morning  at  the  last  day.”  His  library  and  collections  were 
bequeathed  to  Bristol. 

There  were  few  contemporary  Baptist  tributes,  but  he  had 
at  least  one  enthusiastic  admirer,  Richard  Burnham  (1749-1810), 
minister  first  at  Staines  and  later  at  Soho.  Burnham  wrote  an 
obituary  article  in  the  New  Spiritual  Magazine  and  also  this 
elegy.  He  was  the  composer  of  a  large  number  of  hymns,  none 
of  which  seems  to  have  secured  the  approval  of  posterity,  and 
in  1806  ventured  on  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Nelson.  Since 
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Clifford  and  Burnham  had  very  different  theologies,  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  both  that  the  young  hyper-Calvinist  published  his 
lines  on  the  West  End  preacher. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


AN  ELFXjY  ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

ANDREW  GIFFORD,  D.D. 

By  R.  Burnham,  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 


Gifford,  an  honour’d  servant  of  the  Lord, 

Call’d  by  his  grace,  to  preach  the  gospel  word, 

Inspir’d  by  love,  was  zealous  to  proclaim 
All  the  bright  glories  of  the  Saviour’s  name ; 

In  the  great  work,  his  soul  aspir’d  above. 

His  theme  was  Jesus,  and  eternal  love; 

Strong  were  the  passions  of  his  heav’n-born  soul. 

Nor  men,  nor  devils  could  his  zeal  controul; 

Whene’er  he  preach’d,  love  stream’d  thro’  ev’ry  text, 
And  all  his  soul  was  on  the  Saviour  fix’d. 

Waiting  on  him  to  bless  the  sacred  word. 

That  numbers  might  be  rais’d  to  know  the  Lord : 

O  how  he  spake  of  Jesu’s  matchless  charms. 

And  welcom’d  sinners  to  his  tender  arms. 

Justly  invited  all  the  trembling  throng. 

To  fly  to  him,  and  raise  a  noble  song 
To  sov’reign  love,  to  Jesus  and  his  blood. 

And  prove  the  pleasures  of  enjoying  God! 

For  heav’n  reveal’d,  did  GIFFORD  sweetly  breathe, 
A  present  Saviour — present  now  to  save. 

The  great  Salvation  now,  ev’n  now  to  prove. 

And  feel  the  great  Redeemer’s  dying  love; 

Love  in  the  heart — love  richly  shed  abroad. 

Love  all  divine — the  wond’rous  love  of  God; 

That  more  of  this,  and  more  might  still  be  found. 
More  still  enjoy’d,  and  more,  still  more  abound; 

Thus,  thus  he  spake,  and  thus  he  sang  aloud. 

Thus  breath’d  his  flaming  soul  for  more  of  God. 

And  thro’  his  converse  brilliantly  appear’d 
The  glorious  image  of  the  God  he  fear’d : 

He  lov’d  to  dwell  on  Jesus,  and  his  cause. 

And  ev’ry  saint  had  GIFFORD’s  high  applause. 

Great  were  his  thoughts — to  parties  not  confin’d. 

Large  was  his  soul — lover  of  all  mankind. 

Saints  of  all  names,  he  cordially  embrac’d. 
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The  weakest  lamb,  he  tenderly  caress’d; 

Words  of  pure  love  in  sweetest  accents  broke, 

And  something  heav’nly  in  his  ev’ry  look; 

Unfeign’d  affection  ran  thro’  all  his  heart. 

And  laws  of  love  he  ever  did  impart; 

No  rigid  frown  sat  low’ring  on  his  face. 

But  ev’ry  look  spoke  godly  tenderness. 

Malignant  words  did  not  his  lips  defile, 

But  all  he  said  was  with  a  pleasing  smile. 

Soft — sweet,  and  soothing — loving,  free,  and  kind, 

The  great  materials  of  the  Saviour’s  mind. 

All,  all  that  knew  him  must  for  ever  own. 

That  Dr.  GIFFORD  was  a  second  John. 

In  peace  at  last  he  breathes  his  final  groan. 

Dies  in  the  Lord,  and  springs  upon  the  throne. 

Ah!  GIFFORD’S  gone,  he’s  took  a  glorious  flight. 

Up  to  the  realms  of  infinite  delight; 

There  with  his  Jesus,  now  he  sits  and  sings. 

See  how  he  smiles  before  the  King  of  kings ; 

There,  there  he  feeds  on  heav’nly  love  alone. 

Drinks  the  pure  water  from  th’  eternal  throne. 

Handles  the  harp  with  sweet  seraphic  skill. 

And  loudly  sounds,  “  My  Lord’s  done  all  things  well 
O  how  he  tunes  the  instrument  of  praise, 

Whilst  all  his  soul’s  dissolv’d  in  heav’nly  lays; 

Ravish’d  with  love,  he  shouts  Messiah’s  fame, 

And  ev’ry  anthem  swells  his  charming  name. 

Oh !  how  he  flies  all  o’er  th’  extended  plains, 

Triumphs  and  sings  in  most  delightful  strains; 

Rolls  the  high  praises  of  his  Lord  along. 

And  ne’er  grows  weary  of  the  joyful  song : 

No  sin,  or  sorrow  ever  can  molest, 

No  evil  incommode  his  peaceful  breast. 

(Growing  delight  he’ll  ever,  ever  prove, 

]-ost  in  the  blaze  of  pure  immortal  love. 

Hark!  hark  ye  favour’d  ministers  of  God, 

Hear,  in  what  strains  he  sings  of  Jesu’s  blood : 

Catch  the  sweet  sounds  of  pure  celestial  praise. 

And  be  more  zealous  in  your  future  days; 

Go  on  with  fervor  in  your  Master’s  cause, 

And  grasp  the  honours  of  divine  applause : 

Court  not  the  smile  of  the  professing  train. 

Nor  strive  unduly  their  applause  to  gain ; 

On  Jesu’s  glory  keep  a  single  eye. 

Or  you  may  tremble  when  you  come  to  die : 
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Man’s  mere  esteem  will  into  nothing  sink, 

While  the  poor  soul  is  quiv’ring  on  the  brink 
Of  vast  eternity — Ah,  striking  thought, 

Shall  we  at  last  be  right  with  God,  or  not! 

Shall  we  with  boldness  see  the  Judge  appear. 

Or  sink  in  darkness — horror,  and  despair! 

Shall  we  behold  him  with  a  joyful  heart. 

Or  trembling  hear  the  dreadful  word,  “depart!” 

Shall  we  for  ever  with  the  Saviour  dwell. 

Or  feel  damnation  in  the  lowest  hell ! 

Muse  all  ye  preachers  of  th’  incarnate  Lord, 

Try — try  your  spirits  by  his  sacred  word. 

And  if  but  conscious  that  you  aim  to  spread. 

The  glory  of  your  great  exalted  Head, 

Go  on,  and  prosper — keeping  close  to  God, 

And  tell  the  wonders  of  atoning  blood. 

Tho’  devils  rage,  and  wicked  mortals  fight, 

Jesus  is  yours,  and  you  are  surely  right; 

In  his  great  cause  more  rapidly  go  on. 

Till  you  shall  hear  the  crowning  word,  “  Well  done : 
Urge  on  your  way  ’gainst  ev’ry  frowning  foe. 

You  shall  from  conquering  unto  conquest  go. 

Soon  shall  the  storms  of  life  be  overpast. 

And  you  and  I,  be  with  the  Lord  at  last : 

Then  with  dear  GIFFORD,  we  shall  surely  join 
All  the  sweet  music  of  the  blissful  place. 

And  ev’ry  note  rise  high,  to  sov’reign  grace. 

This  be  the  theme  on  which  we’ll  ever  dwell, 

“  The  great  Redeemer  hath  done  all  things  well :  ” 
There  we  shall  meet  with  nothing  to  annoy. 

Rut  sweetest  concord  ever  shall  enjoy; 

There  all  the  realms  of  blessedness  explore. 

And  love,  and  sing,  and  praise,  for  evermore. 


LONDON  :  Printed  by  H.  TRAPP,  No.  1,  Pater-noster  Row, 
for,  and  sold  by,  L.  J.  HTGHAM,  No.  39,  Banks’s  Court, 

Blue-Anchor-Alley,  Bunhill-Row. 


Reviews. 

The  Philosophic  Basis  of  Mysticism,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hywel 
Hughes  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  12s.  6d.). 

The  author  points  out  in  his  preface  that  we  have  no  book 
dealing  adequately  with  the  philosophical  implications  of 
Mysticism.  To  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  is  a  large  under¬ 
taking,  requiring  wide  knowledge  and  first-rate  scholarship,  but 
Dr.  Hughes  has  discharged  the  task  with  manifest  ability.  He 
begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  characteristics  of 
Mysticism,  and  then  proceeds  to  deal  in  turn  with  its  epistemo¬ 
logical,  psychological  and  ethical  aspects  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge.  Though  he  deals  fully  with  each  aspect,  he  gives 
most  space  to  the  discussion  of  psychological  questions.  Here 
the  treatment  is  particularly  illuminating,  as  he  shows  himself 
exceptionally  well  versed  in  all  the  ramifications  of  Modem 
Psychology.  The  clear  and  straightforward  style  in  which  the 
book  is  written  reveals  an  easy  mastery  of  the  material.  As 
Mysticism  is  a  difficult  and  complex  subject,  this  is  no  incon¬ 
siderable  achievement. 

The  book  is  to  be  commended  as  an  admirable  introduction 
to  its  subject,  as  it  takes  little  for  granted  and  surveys  the 
whole  field.  Those  who  are  only  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  study  of  Mysticism  will  find  it  a  most  useful  guide  to  fuller 
knowledge  in  respect  of  both  the  subject  itself  and  the  literature 
which  has  grown  up  round  it.  The  value  of  the  book  in  this 
connection  is  largely  due  to  the  author’s  method  of  summarising 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  authorities  on  each  question  as  it 
arises  and  then  subjecting  them  to  careful  examination  and 
criticism.  Extensive  quotations  are  made  from  the  writers  cited, 
who  are  thus  allowed  to  state  their  case  in  their  own  words. 
Whoever  masters  this  work  will  leam  who  are  the  best  authorities 
and  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  their  respective  contributions. 
More  advanced  students  will  also  find  the  book  of  value  in 
bringing  them  well  abreast  of  the  most  recent  research.  As  we 
have  no  up-to-date  introductions  to  the  subject  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  kind,  this  book  meets  a  real  need.  Those  who  are  not 
specially  interested  in  Mysticism  will  find  it  worth  consulting 
on  such  wider  issues  as  the  validity  of  religious  experience  in 
general. 

Dr.  Hughes’  treatment  provokes  one  serious  criticism  on 
a  major  issue.  He  follows  most  English  writers  in  taking 
Mysticism  in  the  wide  sense  as  denoting  the  type  of  religion 
which  seeks  direct  intercourse  with  the  Supernatural.  Although 
this  view  has  been  disputed  by  some  of  our  foremost  thinkers, 
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such  as  Heiler,  Soderblom  and  Oman,  he  does  not  really  face 
the  challenge.  If  we  assume  the  position  which  he  represents,  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  as  normative  of  first-hand  religion  the 
highly  specialised  experience  of  the  classical  mystics,  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  genuine  experimental  religion  should 
necessarily  conform  to  the  strictly  mystical  type.  It  is  better 
to  regard  Mysticism  as  a  special  variety  of  spiritual  religion. 
Indian  Mysticism  is  the  prototype,  and  probably  the  source,  of 
every  other  species.  Christian  Mysticism  is  to  be  explained, 
not  as  the  highest  type  of  Christian  experience,  but  rather  as  a 
modification  of  it  due  to  the  intrusion  of  Eastern  mystical  ideas 
into  Christianity  through  the  Neo-platonism  of  Augustine  and 
the  Pseudo-Dionysius.  It  is  significant  that  Christian  Mysticism 
always  tends  to  deny  the  specific  character  of  the  evangelical 
experience  by  regarding  divine  communion  more  as  an  achieve¬ 
ment  through  asceticism  than  as  a  gift  mediated  through  Christ 
the  Saviour.  There  is,  of  course,  a  mystical  element  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  sense  that  the  goal  of  salvation  is  fellowship  with 
God.  But  this  is  far  from  saying  that  Christianity  is  a  mystical 
religion.  As  Dr.  Hughes  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with 
Western  Mysticism,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  explored 
its  specific  character  in  relation  to  the  Mysticism  of  the  East. 
Had  his  treatment  followed  less  the  traditional  lines,  he  might 
have  put  us  still  further  in  his  debt  by  helping  us  to  see  the  true 
significance  of  the  fusion  in  Christianity  of  the  evangelical  and 
mystical  experiences,  as  this  is  exhibited  in  the  great  mystics 
of  the  Church.  The  opinion  may  be  ventured  that  such  an 
investigation  would  yield  most  profitable  results. 

W.  E.  Hough. 

The  Qur'an :  translated,  with  a  critical  re-arrangement  of 
the  Surahs,  in  two  volumes,  by  Richard  Bell :  Vol.  I.  (Surahs 
I.-XXIV.)  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  12s.  6d.). 

This  is  a  new  translation,  by  the  lecturer  in  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Its  special  feature  is  the  “  higher 
criticism  ”  of  the  Qur’an.  The  complex  structure  of  most  of  the 
Surahs  is  analysed  into  its  presumed  sources,  which  are  indicated 
by  typographical  devices,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  each  Surah 
states  the  author’s  conclusions.  The  translation  is  carefully  and 
competently  made,  though  its  endeavour  to  keep  very  closely  to 
the  Arabic  often  leaves  the  result  obscure.  Thus  the  rendering 
of  XII.  14,  “  Surely  if  the  wolf  eat  him,  and  we  a  band,  we 
in  that  case  are  indeed  losers,”  is  a  literal  version  of  the  Arabic, 
in  syntax  and  vocabulary,  but  does  it  really  bring  out  the  meaning 
as  is  done  in  Rodwell’s  translation  :  “  Surely  if  the  wolf  devour 
him,  and  we  so  many,  we  must  in  that  case  be  weak  indeed  ” 
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(even  better  Sale,  “  when  there  are  so  many  of  us  ”)?  Some  of 
the  English  expressions  are  not  happy ;  why  “  dubitate  ”  for 
“doubt”  (III.  53),  and  “  Wielder  ”  of  the  Day  of  Judgement 
(1.  3),  for  “  King  ”  or  “  Controller  ”  ?  However,  this  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  book  for  the  student,  rather  than  for  the  general 
reader,  and  such  peculiarities  of  English  diction  may  serve  to 
ca'.i  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic,  whilst  the  literary 
analysis  will  be  a  real  help  in  studying  the  confusion  of  the 
subject  matter,  which  makes  the  Qur’an  a  very  difficult  book 
to  follow. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 

The  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  by  E.  Basil  Redlich,  B.D.,  Canon 
Theologian  of  Leicester  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  10s.  6d.). 

The  author’s  thesis  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  his  own 
words :  “  This  essay  is  an  effort  to  restore  human  forgiveness 
to  its  rightful  position  as  a  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled 
either  separately  or  as  an  element  of  repentance  before  God’s 
forgiveness  can  be  granted”  (126). 

The  plan  of  the  book  falls  roughly  into  four  sections :  (i.) 
A  summary  of  the  teaching  on  Forgiveness  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  writings,  (ii.)  An 
analysis  of  New  Testament  doctrine  on  the  subject,  (iii.)  A 
resume  of  the  Church’s  teaching  and  practice  in  regard  to  the 
remission  of  sins,  (iv.)  A  discussion  of  the  rationale  of 
Forgiveness. 

It  is  naturally  to  his  handling  of  the  Gospels,  in  particular, 
that  one  turns  for  light  upon  the  author’s  main  contention,  and 
here  he  is  surely  entirely  right  as  to  the  importance  which  Jesus 
attached  to  human  forgiveness. 

Mr.  Redlich  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  unforgiveness  is 
an  example  of  the  Unforgivable  Sin  (Mark  3.28  ff.),  but  even 
if  one  hesitates  to  follow  his  exegesis  here,  the  well-known  phrase 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer — to  say  nothing  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Unmerciful  Servant — virtually  establishes  his  point.  “  God  as 
Father  gives  all  His  created  children  possibilities  of  enjoying 
His  gifts  in  Nature  as  well  as  His  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  His  gift 
of  forgiveness  is  conditional  because  He  as  Father  cannot  forgive 
a  son  who  is  at  enmity  with  his  brother  ”  (282). 

Mr.  Redlich  is  less  convincing,  however,  in  the  use  which 
he  seeks  to  make  of  this  truth.  Can  one  speak  of  human  forgive¬ 
ness  as  forming,  with  repentance,  the  “  two  conditions  of  divine 
forgiveness  ”  (104)  without  recognising  that  these  two  conditions 
are  not  on  all  fours  with  one  another?  To  insist  upon  the 
primacy  of  forgiveness  seems  to  postulate  unwarrantably  the 
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Invariable  presence  within  a  penitent’s  mind  of  a  spirit  of 
resentment.  Further,  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Redlich  does,  of 
“  forgivingness  ”  rather  than  “  forgiveness  ”  is  apt  to  detach 
the  act  of  pardon  from  its  root  in  a  concrete  situation  and  thus 
to  rob  it  of  moral  content.  Mr.  Redlich  says,  “  In  forgivingness 
there  is  not  only  a  sense  of  sin  through  the  wrong  committed 
by  others  on  us,  but  also  an  overpowering  sense  of  love,  kindli¬ 
ness  and  charity,  irrespective  of  offences  ”  (278).  One  is  tempted 
to  ask,  if  this  be  the  condition  of  God’s  pardon,  who  then  can 
be  forgiven?  Mr.  Redlich  is  on  sounder  ground  when  he  urges 
that  he  is  really  advocating  a  worthier  conception  of  repentance 
as  necessarily  an  act  which  includes  a  man’s  relations  with  his 
fellows  and  moves  him  to  reconciliation  with  them. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  arises  over  what  the  author  means 
when  he  says  that  forgiveness  of  others  is  a  condition  of  being 
forgiven  by  God.  He  is  rightly  concerned  to  emphasise  the  free¬ 
dom  of  God’s  pardon.  “  God’s  forgiveness  is  given  not  for  any 
merit  of  ours,  but  of  His  gracious  love  ”  (160).  But  he  is  led  at 
times  into  statements  which  go  perilously  near  to  rob  that 
emphasis  of  its  meaning.  For  example  :  “  A  penitent  to  prove 
worthy  of  being  forgiven  must  possess  something  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  great  Forgiver.  To  deserve  forgiveness,  the  spirit 
of  the  Forgiver  must  be  there”  (143f.).  “In  ourselves  we  are 
unworthy  of  His  mercy,  but  in  showing  forgivingness  to  others 
we  reveal  something  of  the  character  of  Him  who  desires  us  to 
be  worthy  of  His  forgiving.  Because  of  our  love  for  man 
through  forgivingness,  because  of  our  faith  and  repentance,  we 
can  confidently  ask  that  He  should  forgive  us  and  be  assured 
that  He  does”  (311f.).  One  reader,  at  any  rate,  put  down  the 
book  with  an  uneasy  sense  that  the  full  evangelical  position  had 
not  been  successfully  maintained. 

R.  L.  Child. 

Religious  Essays :  A  Supplement  to  “  The  Idea  of  the 
Holy,"  by  Rudolf  Otto.  Translated  by  Brian  Lunn.  160  pp. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  Humphrey  Milford,  2s.  6d.) 

These  essays  by  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Marburg,  first  appeared 
in  English  in  1931.  Their  re-issue  in  “  The  Oxford  Bookshelf  ” 
series  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed,  though  they  recall  a  Germany 
that  has  largely  vanished.  A  rich  and  varied  fare,  they  develop 
and  apply  the  fruitful  concept  of  “  the  numinous,”  which 
Professor  Otto  expounded  in  his  important  and  well-known 
book.  The  Idea  of  the  Holy  (several  of  the  essays  first  appeared 
in  the  larger  German  Editions),  attractively  revealing  something 
of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  author,  who  was  a  great  scholar 
and  a  great  Christian  gentleman.  He  writes  here  inter  alia  of 
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the  idea  of  sin,  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  of  liturgical  reform,  of 
Darwinism  and  of  Protestantism.  Of  the  papers  dealing  with 
Comparative  Religion,  none  is  more  important  than  that  on 
“  Parallels  and  Convergences  in  the  History  of  Religion.”  The 
whole  book  deals  with  issues  which  will  remain  after  much 
present  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy  has  been 
silenced. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

The  Mastery  of  Fear,  by  R.  S.  Birch,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(  Independent  Press,  Is.). 

Release,  by  McEwan  Lawson  (Independent  Press,  Is.). 

Here  are  two  timely  books  whose  worth  is  greater  than 
their  size  or  price.  They  are  both  relevant  to  the  increasing 
discovery  of  the  toll  that  is  levied  on  our  lives  by  fear  and 
other  forms  of  bondage. 

Dr.  Birch,  whose  book  consists  of  four  lectures  delivered 
under  the  Ancient  Merchant  Trust,  gives  a  popular  account 
of  the  function  of  fear,  the  cause  of  its  appearance  in  morbid 
forms,  and  the  way  in  which  faith  provides  its  antidote.  The 
author  has  drawn  freely  on  his  clinical  experience  as  a 
psychiatrist  to  illustrate  his  contentions. 

Mr.  Lawson  covers  a  wider  field,  dealing  with  release  from 
such  things  as  doubt,  habit,  boredom,  sex  muddle,  old  age.  He 
writes  as  a  Christian  minister  giving  pastoral  counsel,  as  one 
who  understands  the  queer  complexities  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  way  in  which  a  lively  Christian  faith  untangles  them.  He 
has  some  particularly  valuable  things  to  say  about  the  plea 
that  a  man  can  please  himself  as  to  what  he  does  with  his  life. 

Both  these  books  will  enrich  their  readers  with  a  robust 
and  infectious  hopefulness  about  Christian  living. 

Edinburgh,  1937.  The  Story  of  the  Second  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  .Faith  and  Order,  by  Hugh  Martin,  M.A.  (Student 
Christian  Movement  Press,  2s.). 

Mr.  Martin  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of  giving  a  com¬ 
pact  and  popular  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  and  its 
reports  with  no  little  skill.  In  the  short  compass  of  this  book 
he  includes  a  sketch  of  the  oecumenical  movement  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  1910;  an  account  of  the  Conference  and  a  reference  to 
some  of  its  leading  personalities;  a  summary  of  reports  and 
findings,  and  an  indication  of  salient  points  in  the  discussion. 
In  spite  of  necessary  compression  the  book  reveals  the  significance 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  way  in  which  difficulties  and  disagree¬ 
ments  showed  themselves,  and  were  frankly  faced,  but  against  a 
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background  of  growing  unity  both  in  thought  and  practice.  Even 
more  valuable  is  the  impression  of  the  admirable  spirit  and 
temper  in  which  complex  and  delicate  issues  were  handled,  and 
the  quality  of  inspiration  and  fellowship  that  made  the  Con¬ 
ference  the  experience  it  was.  Those  who  read  the  Official 
Report  will  appreciate  it  all  the  more  with  this  book  as  their 
introduction.  Those  who  read  this  book  will  want  to  go  on  to 
the  study  of  the  Report. 

W.  Taylor  Bowie. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  A  Memoir  by  H.  G.  Wood,  D.D. 
(Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  5s.). 

Men  and  women  who  had  contacts  with  the  Student  Move¬ 
ment  and  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  will  be  grateful  for  this  memoir  of  Henry 
T.  Hodgkin.  He  lived  a  full  life,  and  in  the  pages  of  this  book 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  Student  Movement  leader, 
missionary  to  Chinese  students.  Secretary  of  the  Friends’  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  founder  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
and  Secretary  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  China.  Dr. 
Wood  has  painted  an  attractive  picture  of  a  great  and  lovable 
man  who  served  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  given  valuable  information  about  the  movements  in  which 
Henry  Hodgkin  was  interested.  People  who  have  a  concern 
about  the  Kingdom  will  profit  from  a  study  of  this  memoir, 
and  it  is  a  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people 
who  are  realising  that  the  problems  of  the  world  cannot  be 
solved  apart  from  Christ. 

Thomas  Powell. 

Son  to  Susannah.  The  Private  Life  of  John  Wesley,  by 
iL  Elsie  Harrison  (Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson,  8s.  6d.). 

The  Bi-centenary  of  Methodism  in  May,  1938,  will  arouse 
enthusiasm  and  thanksgiving  wherever  the  name  of  John  Wesley 
is  known,  and  the  thoughts  of  many  will  turn  to  that  room  in 
-Mdersgate  Street  where  the  founder  felt  his  heart  “  strangely 
warmed,”  the  only  fact  about  him,  said  a  theological  examiner, 
loiown  to  some  students  whose  examination  papers  he  had  read. 

The  Bi-centenary  is  calling  forth  a  spate  of  books,  but,  when 
others  have  been  forgotten,  this  study,  brilliantly  written  and 
sparkling  with  wit  and  irony,  will  continue  to  intrigue  readers. 
No  student  of  the  times,  especially  of  the  Evangelical  Revival, 
can  afford  to  ignore  it.  Mrs.  Harrison  knows  Methodism 
intimately,  both  in  its  origins  and  its  world-wide  development. 
She  walks  with  assured  step  through  the  Epworth  parsonage. 
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introducing  us  to  its  varied  personages;  and  then  proves  an 
entertaining  and  understanding  guide  as  she  unravels  the  tangled 
tale  of  John  Wesley’s  relationship  with  the  womenfolk,  until 
Mrs.  Molly  Vazeille  “  caught  him  in  his  fall  between  his  stirrup 
and  the  ground.”  But  the  gifted  authoress  does  more,  for  she 
reveals  John  Wesley  as  a  great  human,  great  enough  to  be  used 
by  God  for  the  awakening  of  England.  Not  all  venerating 
Methodists  will  enjoy  her  frank  disclosures  and  her  fun  at  the 
expense  of  their  hero,  and  some  may  question  if  she  has  been 
quite  fair  to  Brother  Charles.  Perhaps  she  will  reward  them 
with  a  study  of  Methodism’s  foremost  singer. 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Freedom,  by  Cecil  John  Cadoux, 
M.A.,  D.D.  (Independent  Press,  5s.). 

First  published  in  March,  1936,  this  timely  and  important 
book  has  now  reached  a  third  edition,  and  the  author  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  add  fourteen  pages  of  supplementary  notes, 
which  deal,  inter  alia,  with  Abyssinia,  Spain  and  the  1936  Edu¬ 
cation  Act.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  its  corporate 
sense  is  as  arrogant  as  ever  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  lover  of 
freedom  should  give  this  volume  careful  thought.  It  is  the 
standard  work  on  this  particular  aspect  of  the  subject. 

His  Part  and  Ours,  by  J.  Sidlow  Baxter  (Marshall,  Morgan 
and  Scott,  Ltd.,  3s.  6d.). 

The  author  is  minister  of  Charlotte  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  a 
Church  whose  membership  roll  exceeds  the  seating  capacity.  He 
is  finely  maintaining  its  evangelical  traditions,  and  in  this  volume 
gives  a  series  of  heart-searching  expositions  gathering  round  the 
Scripture  usage  of  the  possessive  pronoun  “  My.”  We  can  well 
believe  that  those  who  heard  them  desired  their  publication,  and 
we  warmly  commend  them  for  devotional  reading. 

John  Wilson  of  Woohvich,  by  Marguerite  Williams 
(Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.,  2s.  6d.). 

Throughout  his  ministry,  Spurgeon  gave  outstanding  men 
to  the  London  pastorate,  and  the  names  of  Archibald  G.  Brown, 
of  East  London,  William  Cuff,  of  Shoreditch,  John  Wilson,  of 
Woolwich,  and  others  are  easily  remembered.  They  spoke  to 
the  multitude  and  the  multitude  heard  them  gladly.  Happily  the 
genial  “  Doctor  ”  of  Woolwich  is  still  with  us,  and  in  this  little 
volume  Miss  Williams,  with  loving  skill,  tells  the  story  of  his 
career  from  the  obscure  Scottish  village  to  the  sixty  years  in 
Woolwich. 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
during  the  past  quarter : 


Rev.  L.  H.  Brockington,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Principal  Henry  S.  Curr,  M.A. 
Rev.  G.  Henton  Davies,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Dickens. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Johnson. 


Herr  Hans  Oddestad. 

Rev.  Douglas  Stewart,  M.A. 
Rev.  H.  J.  White,  M.M. 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Woollacott. 


* 


* 


* 


« 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  one  of 
the  historic  Baptist  Churches  of  London,  “  Upton,”  Lambeth 
Road,  on  Thursday,  28th  April,  at  4-15  p.m.,  followed  at  4-30 
by  tea  generously  provided  by  the  Church. 

At  the  meeting  the  secretary’s  report  and  treasurer’s  state¬ 
ment  for  1937  will  be  submitted,  and  officers  and  committee 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  present  officers  and  committee, 
whose  names  are  printed  on  the  back  cover,  have  been  nominated. 
Any  additional  nominations  should  reach  the  secretary  not  later 
than  Thursday,  21st  April. 

By  gracious  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  visit  to  Lambeth  Palace  will  precede  the  meeting.  For  over 
seven  hundred  years  Lambeth  has  been  the  London  address 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  a  conducted  tour  of  the 
present  Palace,  which  was  rebuilt  about  1490,  and  the  Library 
of  over  30,000  volumes,  should  prove  of  great  interest.  Admission 
tickets  are  essential,  and,  to  expedite  arrangements,  members 
are  asked  to  return  the  accompanying  card  as  early  as  possible. 

«  *  «  « 


LAMBETH  CONFERENCE  DOCUMENTS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
Press  three  documents  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint 
Conference  of  Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen  which  has  met 
at  Lambeth  Palace  during  recent  years,  and  we  cordially  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  careful  study  of  our  readers. 

1662  and  To-day  (Twopence) 

The  Practice  of  Inter-Communion  and  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  (Twopence) 
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Outline  of  a  Reunion  Scheme  for  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  England 

(Sixpence) 

They  were  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Joint  Con¬ 
ference;  and,  after  being  received  by  the  Conference,  were 
generally  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Churches 
represented  in  the  Joint  Conference.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
names  of  the  drafting  committee  are  not  starred,  as  many  will 
jump  to  the  conclusion,  as,  indeed,  some  have  done  already, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Joint  Conference  whose  names  are  printed 
have  equal  responsibility.  The  Baptist  representatives  are  the 
Revs.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  Charles  Brown,  Gilbert  Laws  and  Hugh 
Martin,  and  it  is  certain  they  would  not  unanimously  agree  that 
“  Baptism  may  be  administered  in  infancy  or  upon  profession 
of  faith.” 

The  drafting  committee  frankly  state  they  do  not  expect 
the  Reunion  Scheme  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  its  present  form, 
but  they  hope  it  may  prove  a  useful  basis  for  further  work 
towards  the  attainment  of  reunion.  The  present  proposals  cut 
right  across  some  of  the  most  cherished  beliefs  of  Baptists,  and 
they  raise  again  the  question  whether  discussions  which  proceed 
from  ”  Episcopacy  to  Creed,  from  Creed  to  Sacraments,  from 
Sacraments  to  Episcopacy,”  are  really  worth  the  time  that  is 
being  devoted  to  them. 

*  *  *  * 

OUR  SOCIETY’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Two  years  ago,  all  our  publications  were  offered  to  members 
at  specially  reduced  prices.  Several,  both  in  this  country  and 
across  the  Atlantic,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
given  to  complete  their  sets  of  the  Transactions  and  the 
Quarterly.  Except  that  some  numbers  of  the  magazines  are  now 
out  of  print,  the  full  offer  remains  open,  and  the  secretary  will 
be  pleased  to  send  a  list  of  the  volumes  to  any  member  on  receipt 
of  a  post-card. 


The  Baptist  World  Alliance. 

ORIGIN  :  CONSTITUTION  :  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OBJECTS. 

I. 

Founded  in  London,  1905. 

IT  is  surprising  that  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  came  into 
existence  so  late  in  our  history.  There  are  explanations,  of 
course;  our  churches  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  comparatively  few  and  poor,  subject  to  manifold 
disabilities  and  even  at  times  to  persecution.  The  great  period  of 
expansion  was  yet  to  come.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  the  year 
1790,  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley  has  pointed  out,  John  Rippon  had 
a  vision.  He  started  in  London  a  publication  called  The  Baptist 
Register,  and  he  dedicated  it  “  to  all  the  baptised  ministers  and 
people  ”  in  the  various  lands  of  the  earth,  “  in  serious  expectation 
that  before  many  years  elapse  (in  imitation  of  other  wise  men) 
a  deputation  from  all  these  climes  will  meet,  probably  in  London, 
to  consult  the  ecclesiastical  good  of  the  whole.”  Nothing  came 
of  the  suggestion.  True,  Rippon  did  forecast  the  meeting-place 
of  our  first  World  Congress,  London,  but  “  before  many  years  ” 
proved  too  optimistic;  the  actual  interval  was  115  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  forgotten  idea  re-emerged;  as  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  passing  into  the  twentieth  it  was  "  in  the  air.” 
Dr.  R.  H.  Pitt,  of  Virginia,  editor  of  the  Religious  Herald,  printed 
an  article  suggesting  a  Pan-Baptist  Congress;  but  a  few  years 
had  still  to  pass  before  definite  action  was  taken.  In  1904  the 
late  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson,  of  Louisville,  wrote  a  short 
article  in  the  Baptist  Argus,  proposing  a  gathering  of  Baptists 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  editor,  J.  N.  Prestridge,  a  man 
of  immense  energy,  took  up  the  idea.  He  sent  out  marked  copies, 
and  wrote  letters  to  all  countries.  L.  A.  Crandall,  R.  H.  Pitt 
and  others  co-operated  in  America.  The  proposal  “  caught  on  ” 
overseas ;  it  captured,  among  others,  J.  H.  Shakespeare  and  John 
Clifford  in  England.  The  driving  force  of  Prestridge,  and  the 
organising  powers  of  Shakespeare,  brought  about  the  meeting  of 
the  first  Baptist  World  Congress. 

That  historic  assembly  was  convened  in  London  in  July 
1905,  when  twenty-three  countries  responded  to  the  roll  call. 
I  must  not  linger  on  that  first  great  world-gathering  of 
Baptists — though  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  do  so,  for  1  was 
present  all  through,  and  the  memory  of  the  sessions  is  still 
vivid.  In  my  mind  resound  the  echoes  of  a  masterly  speech  in 
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which  Dr.  Mullins  first  revealed  to  the  whole  Baptist  world  his 
unique  powers.  John  MacNeill,  of  Canada,  was  another  who 
stirred  the  assembly.  Both  these  men  were  destined  to  become 
in  later  years  Presidents  of  the  Alliance.  Outstanding  missionary 
leaders  and  missionaries  attended — such  as  H.  C.  Mabie,  of 
North  America,  and  Timothy  Richard,  of  China;  eminent 
scholars,  such  as  A.  T.  Robertson  and  A.  H.  Newman;  leading 
public  men,  among  them  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Spurgeon  had  passed 
away,  but  during  the  Congress  a  statue  was  unveiled  to  his 
memory.  Alexander  Maclaren,  prince  of  expositors,  was  still 
with  us,  and  acted  as  president  of  the  Congress.  The  outstanding 
fact  of  that  first  world  assembly  was  the  definite  organisation  of 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
founding  of  that  body  is  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  history 
of  our  Baptist  communion  during  the  present  century.  Its  birth¬ 
day  is  July  17th,  1905.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the 
preamble  of  the  constitution  in  its  original  form : 

“  Whereas  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  time  has  come 
when  it  seems  fitting  more  fully  to  manifest  the  essential 
oneness  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour 
of  the  churches  of  the  Baptist  order  and  faith  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  service, 
and  co-operation  among  them,  while  recognising  the 
independence  of  each  particular  church  and  not  assuming 
the  functions  of  any  existing  organisation,  it  is  agreed  to 
form  a  Baptist  Alliance,  extending  over  every  part  of  the 
world.” 

The  venerable  and  beloved  John  Clifford  was  elected  with 
enthusiasm  as  first  president  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  and 
no  man  could  have  been  chosen  who  more  fitly  and  worthily 
incorporated  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  manifested  in  that  truly 
Pentecostal  season. 

II. 

Voluntary  and  Fraternal  Throughout. 

The  Alliance  sometimes  needs  to  be  explained  to  our  own 
people  as  well  as  to  those  outside  our  ranks.  Many  at  the 
beginning  displayed  concern  lest  it  should  threaten  or  actually 
impair  their  liberty  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  well  that  all  Baptists 
should  understand  both  what  the  Alliance  is  not,  and  what  it  is. 
It  is  not  an  additional  missionary  organisation,  administering 
mission  funds  or  appointing  missionaries.  It  is  not  a  legislative 
body,  making  regulations  that  must  be  obeyed.  It  has  no  judicial 
powers,  and  cannot  hand  down  decisions  to  govern  churches  or 
any  other  Baptist  bodies.  It  is  not  a  ruling  or  authoritative  body ; 
its  rights  of  control  are  entirely  confined  to  its  own  activities. 
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So  far  the  negatives :  the  positives  are  yet  more  significant. 
The  Alliance  is  voluntary  and  fraternal  through  and  through : 
its  aims  are  purely  moral  and  spiritual.  It  is  the  instrument  of 
all  the  Baptists  of  the  world  for  three  great  purposes:  (1)  to 
express  and  to  promote  unity  and  fellowship  among  them;  (2) 
to  secure  and  defend  religious  freedom;  and  (3)  to  proclaim 
the  great  principles  of  our  common  faith. 

III. 

World  Congresses  :  Regional  Congresses  :  World-wide 

Visitation. 

Such  a  union  of  Baptists  is  not  only  in  principle  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament;  it  is  effective  in  practice. 

First  of  all,  it  has  promoted  a  series  of  world  congresses. 
Perhaps  it  is  through  these  that  it  is  most  widely  known  in  all 
lands.  Great  assemblies  may  easily  be  overvalued.  We  might 
even  have  too  many,  and  they  might  involve  an  enormous 
machinery  for  wasting  material  resources,  time,  and  energy.  (I 
am  disposed  to  regard  the  multiplication  of  conferences  as  a 
characteristic  evil  of  our  time.)  But  when  the  question  was 
definitely  raised  a  few  years  ago  in  respect  of  our  World  Con¬ 
gress,  the  general  judgement  of  Baptists  in  every  continent  was 
decisive.  They  stood  by  the  idea  of  a  Congress  every  five  years, 
and  declared  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  interval  is  pre¬ 
cisely  right — neither  too  long  nor  too  short.  The  testimony  to 
the  inspirational  value  of  these  gatherings  is  overwhelming.  The 
list  may  be  given  here  :  London,  1905 ;  Philadelphia,  1911  then 
an  interruption  owing  to  the  War;  Stockholm,  1923 — a  joyous 
and  thankful  meeting  after  the  long  interval;  Toronto,  1928; 
Berlin,  1934.^ 

These  World  Congresses  are  not  merely  occasions  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  committees  and  the  delivery  of  speeches. 
They  have  furnished  opportunities  for  a  remarkable  and  intimate 
drawing  together  of  Baptists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Links 
of  personal  friendship  now  unite  our  people  around  the  globe. 

I  resist  the  temptation  to  enlarge  upon  the  events  of  the  four 
World  Congresses  which  followed  that  of  London.  Philadelphia 
initiated  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  Training 
College  for  evangelists  and  preachers — a  project  which,  though 
not  yet  carried  out,  has  never  been  dropped.  At  Stockholm  a 
large  number  of  Baptists  from  Soviet  Russia  were  permitted  to 
attend.  A  few  were  also  present  at  Toronto,  but  before  the 
close  of  1928  the  Soviet  policy  of  repression  was  applied  in  full 
vigour.  The  meeting  at  Berlin  was  preceded  by  a  period  of 

^  For  special  reasons  each  of  these  two  congresses  had  to  be  postponed 
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hesitation  and  even  controversy.  The  resolution  to  hold  the  Fifth 
World  Congress  in  that  city  had  been  taken  in  1928,  but  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Nazi  Government,  which  had 
seized  power  in  1933,  would  permit  genuine  freedom  of  speech. 
Official  assurances  were  obtained  on  this  point,  and  the  Congress 
(the  largest  assembly  of.  Baptists  ever  known  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere)  was  held  without  interference.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  whole  world  was  astonished  at  the 
liberty  of  speech  permitted  and  exercised.  Resolutions  on  such 
issues  as  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  nationalism,  racialism, 
and  world  peace,  though  fully  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  German  Government,  were  adopted  and  published, 
and  the  circulation  of  these  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  public  mind,  both  within  and  without  Germany.  Several 
months  after  its  close  the  German  political  authorities  paid  an 
unwilling  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Congress  by  suppressing 
the  further  circulation  of  its  reports !  Unquestionably,  our 
ecumenical  assemblies  have  proved  of  high  value  not  only  as 
occasions  of  fellowship  and  inspiration,  but  of  Baptist  and 
Christian  propaganda. 

In  addition  to  World  Congresses,  which  however  large  the 
actual  attendance  cannot  directly  touch  the  masses  of  our  people, 
the  Alliance  has  organised  other  conferences  through  which  a 
more  intimate  fellowship  has  been  developed  than  is  possible  in 
a  general  assembly.  Before  the  War,  European  “  Continental 
Congresses”  met  in  Germany  (1908)  and  in  Sweden  (1913). 
After  the  War  I  offered  a  suggestion,  based  upon  my  experience 
as  an  officer  of  these  continental  gatherings,  that  much  more 
effective  work  could  be  accomplished  through  a  number  of 
”  Regional  Conferences,”  held  in  leading  continental  cities  and 
attended  by  delegates  from  a  limited  number  of  countries  closely 
connected  with  one  another.  The  suggestion  was  endorsed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  three  series  of  such  “  Regional 
Conferences  ”  have  justified  its  decision.  The  first  series  took 
place  in  September  and  October,  1926,  when  Dr.  Mullins  was 
president ;  the  second  in  August-October,  1930,  during  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  MacNeill;  and  the  third  in  July-August,  1937, 
when  Dr.  George  W.  Truett  undertook  a  presidential  tour.  Each 
of  these  seasons  of  visitation  has  furnished  opportunity  for  many 
thousands  of  Baptists  in  several  great  cities  to  be  brought  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Alliance.  Not  only  has  the  sense 
of  a  world-fellowship  been  deepened,  but  strong  ties  of  friendship 
have  been  formed  between  the  Baptists  of  related  lands,  e.g., 
the  Latin-speaking  countries  of  south-western  Europe,  the 
Scandinavian  lands,  and  the  south-eastern  countries,  where 
national  and  political  antagonism  is  strong,  but  has  been  overcome 
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by  the  sense  of  fellowship  in  the  Gospel.  I  count  it  among  the 
highest  privileges  of  my  life  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
eminent  men  who  have  served  as  presidents  in  this  systematic 
visitation  of  the  European  churches.  It  is  impossible  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  strengthening  and  inspiring  effects  of  their  contact 
with  the  “  rank  and  file  ”  of  the  churches. 

A  yet  wider  activity  of  the  Alliance,  serving  similar  ends, 
may  here  be  recorded  as  a  development  of  recent  years.  In  1930 
the  First  Latin-American  Congress  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  in  addition  to  myself  as  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Truett  (who 
four  years  later  became  president)  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Ray 
represented  the  Alliance.  Associated  with  this  was  a  wider  tour 
of  South  American  countries.  Three  journeys  round  the  world 
have  brought  home  to  the  Baptist  people,  in  most  remote  parts 
of  the  earth,  the  sense  of  community  in  faith  and  service  with  all 
their  fellow-believers.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1931-2,  when 
Dr.  John  MacNeill,  as  president,  devoted  nearly  six  months 
(September-February)  to  a  journey  round  the  globe  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  visiting  Japan,  China,  Burma,  India  and 
Palestine,  as  well  as  Europe.  In  1932  it  fell  to  the  writer,  as 
General  Secretary,  to  undertake  a  journey  (June-December) 
mainly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  touching  South  Africa  and 
visiting  all  the  chief  cities  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
returning  across  the  Pacific  to  visit  several  centres  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  1935-6  (November- June)  the  President 
and  General  Secretary,  who  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Truett, 
journeyed  round  the  world  visiting  countries  which  had 
previously  been  reached  by  Dr.  MacNeill  and  taking  part  in 
centennial  celebrations  of  American  missions  in  India  and  China. 
These  prolonged  tours  have  not  only  drawn  more  closely  the 
links  between  those  who  are  widely  separated  by  distance  and 
belong  to  many  different  races,  but  the  contact  of  the  Alliance 
with  missions  founded  by  Northerners  and  Southerners  of  the 
U.S.A.,  British,  Australian,  Canadian  and  European  societies  has 
strengthened,  in  the  indigenous  Churches,  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  linked  not  merely  with  a  particular  society  or  country,, 
but  with  one  another  in  an  ecumenical  fellowship. 

IV. 

We  pass  on  to  notice  two  enterprises,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Alliance  played  a  significant  and  important  role. 

The  Alliance  and  European  Relief. 

The  first,  the  provision  of  relief  on  a  wide  scale,  arose  out 
of  the  abnormal  condition  of  Europe  after  the  Great  War, 
Intercourse  between  Baptists  of  various  lands  was  impossible 
during  hostilities;  and  for  more  than  a  year  after  November 
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1918  travel  was  most  difficult,  and  some  countries  could  scarcely 
be  reached,  much  less  explored.  Not  until  the  opening  of  1920 
was  it  possible  for  the  state  of  Europe  as  a  whole  (apart  from 
Russia)  to  be  fully  examined.  The  Baptist  World  Alliance 
then  undertook  to  invite  a  representative  group  of  American, 
British,  Canadian,  Australian,  European  and  other  Baptists 
— about  seventy  in  all — to  meet  at  London  in  July,  in  order 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  those  who  came  from  continental 
Europe  and  to  consider  the  reports  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Brooks  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  myself  regarding  the  appalling  conditions  we  had 
discovered — our  people  without  clothing  or  food,  in  some 
countries  unable  to  obtain  hymnbooks  or  even  Bibles,  their 
enterprises  suspended  because  of  bitter  poverty,  and  suffering  in 
many  other  ways.  That  conference  in  London  in  1920  also  made 
history ;  one  who  was  present  called  it  "  the  most  significant 
missionary  meeting  that  Baptists  have  held  in  modem  times.” 
It  initiated  a  scheme  of  material  relief  which  operated  for  three 
years,  and  in  a  few  countries  longer — the  largest  united  relief 
effort  the  denomination  ever  undertook.  Far  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  came  from  the  United  States;  but  in  a  lesser  degree 
other  countries  contributed.  That  help  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  and  health  of  thousands,  and  not  of  Baptists  alone. 
No  strict  denominational  frontier  was  drawn,  and  the  fund  became 
a  practical  expression  of  human  brotherhood.^  The  writer  was 
called  from  his  pastorate  to  serve  as  Baptist  Commissioner  for 
Europe  in  administering  the  fund  of  a  million  dollars  on  behalf 
of  the  Mission  Boards  and  Unions  through  which  it  was  raised. 

A  Co-operative  Mission  Policy  Formulated. 

Still  more  significant  for  the  coming  years  were  other 
decisions  of  the  London  conference  of  1920.  These  had  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  needs  of  Europe,  and  their  effect  has  been  to 
link  the  stronger  mission  boards  of  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Britain, 
and  some  other  lands,  with  the  needier  countries  of  Europe, 
marking  out  fields  of  co-operation  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping. 
The  results  exceeded  all  hopes.  The  struggling  communities  were 
heartened  and  encouraged.  It  was  no  surprise  to  those  who 
understood  the  changed  morale  in  the  poorer  lands  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  that  a  great  increase  of  membership  was  reported  within 
a  few  years — in  most  lands  fifty  per  cent,  or  more,  whilst  in 
some  countries,  Rumania  being  the  most  conspicuous  example, 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Baptist  communion  multiplied 

*  The  writer  can  never  forget  the  gratitude  of  a  group  of  starving  and 
shivering  students — Roman  Catholics  who  had  never  heard  of  Baptists. 
Their  characteristic  expression  of  surprise  and  delight  was  reported  to 
him  in  the  words :  “  Who  are  these  Baptists  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
poor  God-forsaken  devils  as  we?" 
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several  times  over.  The  scheme  of  co-operation  initiated  in 
London  emphasised  the  need  of  adequate  training  for  preachers; 
and  since  the  year  1920,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  American,  Canadian, 
and  British  Baptists,  no  fewer  than  ten  new  preachers’  schools 
have  been  set  up  in  as  many  countries.® 

These  new  relations  of  co-operation  and  material  assistance 
are  as  already  noted  sustained  by  the  mission  boards,  but  it  was 
the  union  of  these  in  the  Alliance  which  enabled  the  conference 
of  1920  to  be  summoned.  Indeed,  the  contacts  already  made  by 
the  Alliance  before  the  War  counted  as  a  powerful  influence 
in  healing  the  wounds  of  Europe. 

V. 

The  Defence  of  Religious  Freedom  :  A  Continuous  Task. 

A  supreme  service  of  the  Alliance  has  been  its  advocacy  and 
defence  of  religious  freedom.  This  is  a  continuous  task,  and 
covers  much  more  than  the  special  cases  to  which  attention  is 
drawn  in  the  public  press.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  world  there 
is  no  religious  equality,  and  even  toleration  is  by  no  means 
assured.  It  is  disappointing  to  recall  that  whilst  on  the  whole 
there  was  a  general  enlargement  of  religious  freedom  in  Europe 
during  the  years  immediately  following  the  War,  the  last  four 
or  five  years  have  witnessed  not  a  few  definite  setbacks.  The 
tendency  of  the  State  to  put  forward  “  totalitarian  ”  claims  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  two  or  three  outstanding  examples 
which  have  monopolised  the  attention  of  the  world.  All  through 
its  existence  our  world  organisation  has  stood  for  the  defence 
of  our  people’s  liberty.  Apart  from  the  exceptional  cases  of 
Rumania  and  Soviet  Russia,  to  which  extended  reference  will 
be  made  in  later  paragraphs,  much  has  been  done.  Before  the 
War  there  were  informal  approaches  to  the  Czarist  Government 
in  the  interests  of  Russian  Baptists.  From  1920  onwards  the 
writer,  as  Commissioner  for  Europe  and  as  General  Secretary 
of  the  Alliance,  has  maintained  a  continuous  watch  upon  con¬ 
ditions  which  menaced  or  violated  religious  liberty,  and  apart 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania,  has  had  to  protest  and  appeal 
to  Ministers  of  State  in  some  half-dozen  other  lands.  In  most 
instances  there  was  no  need  to  initiate  public  agitation.  The  fact 
that  the  Alliance  was  in  existence,  and  that  its  representatives 
voiced  the  mind  of  a  Christian  world-communion,  gave  moral 
weight  to  our  plea,  and  usually  brought  prompt  redress.  Three 

3  A  tentative  effort  was  made  in  Russia  with  assistance  from  the  fund 
initiated  at  Philadelphia  in  1911  to  establish  a  preachers’  school  in  Moscow 
(1925),  but  the  life  of  this  institution  was  short.  The  Soviet  authorities 
brought  it  to  an  end  by  the  simple  method  of  arresting  and  exiling  the 
teachers. 
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examples  may  be  given.  The  Baptists  of  Czechoslovakia  were,  in 
the  early  “  twenties,”  subjected  to  unequal  treatment  in  certain 
matters  of  taxation  as  compared  with  Roman  Catholics.  An 
interview  with  President  Masaryk  led  to  an  immediate  change 
and  the  abandonment  of  an  attitude  which  was  quite  opposed 
to  his  spirit  and  that  of  his  Government.  In  Hungary,  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  taken  against  an  active  Baptist  preacher;  a  judge 
issued  an  order  for  his  expulsion  from  the  country  on  the 
technical  ground  that  he  had  not  acquired  Hungarian  nationality. 
I  record  to  the  honour  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Cults  (who 
was  in  fact  a  Roman  Catholic  priest)  that  he  at  once  accepted 
a  protest  which  in  the  name  of  the  Alliance  I  personally  made  to 
him,  and  the  order  was  annulled.  It  is  also  worthy  of  record 
that  in  the  case  of  an  Italian  pastor  sentenced  to  some  years’ 
banishment  on  charges  whose  real  basis  was  religious  prejudice 
(he  had  spoken  rashly,  though  not  criminally,  and  had  thus  given 
an  opportunity  to  his  theological  opponents),  an  appeal  to  Signor 
Mussolini  through  the  Italian  Minister  in  London  led  to  the 
quashing  of  the  sentence  within  a  few  days.  In  general,  we  may 
assert  that  where  Baptists  are  few,  poor,  and  weak,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  are  inclined  to  ride  roughshod  over  them,  it  makes  all 
the  difference  when  Governments  realise  that  the  handful  of 
feeble  folk  represents  a  fellowship  of  millions  throughout  the 
earth.  Nor  should  it  be  ignored  that  when  we  put  forward  our 
historic  demand  for  religious  liberty  we  are  not  asking  advan¬ 
tages  for  our  denomination.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  present 
writer  that  he  never  addresed  tO  any  Minister  of  State  a  plea 
for  freedom  of  conscience  without  pointing  out  that  Baptists 
seek  for  themselves  nothing  which  they  do  not  seek  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  value  as  the  God-given  right  of  all  men. 

Russia  :  Religious  Liberty  Extinguished. 

In  this  connection  a  heavy  burden  rests  upon  Christian  heart.s 
and  minds  as  we  think  of  Russia.  In  no  country  had  our 
evangelical  message  found  wider  welcome :  during  and  after 
the  War  Baptist  communities  increased  rapidly.  A  corrupt  and 
superstitious  Church,  linked  with  the  old  Czarist  tyranny,  had 
lon^  held  men  in  bondage,  and  the  decay  and  breakdown  of  that 
ancien  regime  aroused  new  hopes.  Unhappily  these  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  Church’s  failure  had  made  men  too 
ready  to  turn  in  undiscriminating  hate  against  all  religion.  For 
a  time  hatred  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  old  privileged 
Church;  but  as  the  Communist  party,  which  has  a  monopoly  of 
political  power  in  Russia,  felt  itself  firm  in  the  saddle,  it  gave 
rein  to  its  fierce  anti-God  prejudice  and  set  about  eliminating 
religious  teaching  and  organisation.  We  cannot  trace  in  detail 
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the  painful  story.  Through  the  last  nine  years  especially  there 
has  been  exercised  a  relentless  pressure  with  the  object  of  suffo¬ 
cating  every  form  of  faith.  No  school  or  class  for  the  religious 
teaching  of  children  is  allowed  in  the  land ;  no  Bible-study  class, 
even  for  adults,  can  be  formed  in  any  church ;  the  right  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  religion  was,  in  1929,  struck  out  of  the  constitution 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  the  right  of  propaganda  against  religion 
retained;  churches  and  meeting-halls  are  seized  and  arbitrarily 
closed ;  seminaries  for  preachers  have  been  made  impossible ;  the 
preachers  themselves  are  harassed  by  specially  heavy  taxes, 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  in  other  ways,  in  order  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  ministry ;  and  for  years  past  the  bravest  and  the 
most  influential  of  them  have  languished  in  exile.  No  Russian 
Bibles  may  be  printed  or  imported.  Higher  education  has  been 
denied  to  children  who  have  not  renounced  their  parents’  faith; 
and  anything  like  a  professional  career  is  closed  to  those  who 
are  loyal  to  conscience  and  to  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State-schools,  which  alone  are  permitted  to  exist,  are  not  neutral 
in  religion;  they  are  forcing-beds  and  hot-houses  of  militant 
atheism.  The  writer,  who  has  paid  six  visits  to  Russia  since  the 
Revolution,  has  in  past  years  discussed  these  questions  face  to 
face  with  the  authorities  in  Moscow,  but  in  vain.  Atheism  is 
practically  the  State-religion  of  Russia ;  and  the  promulgation  of 
atheism  by  administrative  repression  is  the  State  policy.* 

Some  illusive  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better  were  aroused 
in  1936  by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution  for  Russia. 
Certain  paragraphs  seemed  to  imply  a  measure  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  or  at  least  a  widened  field  of  activity  for  religious  people. 
From  the  first  it  was  evident  to  those  who  studied  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  that  it  offered  no  guarantees  either  of  democratic 
self-government  or  religious  liberty;  and  the  sequel  has  justified 
their  fears.  Leaving  aside  such  facts  as  the  policy  of  terrorism 
and  the  “  election  ”  at  which  none  but  Government  supporters 
could  be  candidates,  we  need  only  note  the  recent  widespread 
arrests  of  Orthodox  ecclesiastics  and  of  so-called  “  sectarians  ” 
(who  would  be  chiefly  Baptists),  as  well  as  the  intensified 
activity  of  the  Government- favoured  "  anti-God  ”  organisation. 
The  aim  of  the  political  authorities,  to  destroy  religion,  is  steadily 
pursued.  Unhappily  there  is  very  little  expression  of  Christian 
feeling  on  the  subject  throughout  the  world.  The  story  has 
ceased  to  have  “  news  value  ”  because  of  its  unvarying  character ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  democratic  peoples,  even  including  the  active 
members  of  churches,  has  become  almost  indifferent.  It  appears 

*Of  course  many  churches — thousands  of  them  in  the  vast  area  of 
Russia — still  exist.  The  Government  has  not  ventured  on  a  “  clean  sweep," 
but  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  its  policy  are  as  here  described. 
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as  if  nothing  could  dispel  the  mood  of  almost  fatalistic  acceptance 
of  appalling  conditions.  Soviet  Russia  has  made  substantial 
advances  on  the  material  side.  The  overthrow  of  Czarism  was 
an  essential  pre-condition  of  advance.  The  old  Church  bears  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  tragic  developments  of  the  post- 
Revolution  years.  But  when  these  facts  are  recognised,  the  rigid 
suppression  of  soul- freedom  remains  to  shock  the  conscience  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  in  Berlin 
may  be  cited,  with  the  comment  that  it  describes  all  too  exactly 
the  present  situation  : — 

“  This  World  Congress  of  Baptists,  representing  sixty 
countries,  makes  its  strong  protest  against  the  increasingly 
severe  repression  of  religion  in  Russia.  We  express  our 
deep  sympathy  with  all  those  who  are  suffering  for  their 
faith,  and  especially  with  our  Baptist  brethren,  many  of 
whom  are  in  exile  or  in  prison,  and  we  commend  them  and 
all  others  who,  at  great  cost,  are  standing  true  to  their 
convictions,  to  the  help  of  our  churches,  and  to  the  blessing 
and  deliverance  of  God.” 


Rumania  :  Persecution  and  Denial  of  Rights. 

Our  World  Alliance  has  also  been  closely  occupied  for 
the  past  eighteen  years  with  the  situation  of  Baptists  in  Rumania, 
and  has  had  on  many  occasions  to  exercise  its  utmost  influence 
on  their  behalf.  The  story  can  here  be  told  but  briefly. 

For  ten  years  after  the  War  the  authorities  harassed  and 
oppressed  the  Baptists,  denying  them  recognition  before  the  law. 
It  was  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ministers  of  State,  and  it  involved  many  a  disappointment. 
Promises  of  alleviation  were  again  and  again  broken  owing  to 
ecclesiastical  pressure  upon  the  Government,  until  at  last  the 
Executive  of  the  Alliance  decided  to  promote  in  all  countries  a 
protest  to  be  submitted,  if  necessary,  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  projected  action  brought  the  first  change  for  the  better  :  the 
Government  realised  that  such  a  statement  emanating  from  a 
world-wide  religious  fellowship  would  be  disastrous  to  its  credit 
as  a  civilised  European  power  in  the  twentieth  Christian  century. 
Persecution  in  its  earlier  forms  diminished.  The  Parliament, 
by  the  law  of  1928,  acknowledged  the  status  of  Baptists  over 
a  large  part  of  the  land,®  and  by  the  same  law  gave  the  Ministry 
powers  to  extend  this  status  throughout  the  whole  country  by 
administrative  decree.  Unfortunately,  these  powers  have  not 
been  used,  and  from  1928  onwards  the  legal  position  of  Baptists 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  country  has  remained  undefined.  Preju- 

*i.e.,  in  the  territory  transferred  from  Hungary  at  the  close  of  the 
War.  (Transylvania  and  neighbouring  provinces.) 
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diced  officials  and  priests  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  lack  of  definition ;  and  the  arbitrary  closing  of  churches,  the 
silencing  of  preachers,  disabilities  imposed  on  children  of  Baptists 
in  public  schools,  fines  and  arrests,  are  among  the  many  forms 
of  annoyance  and  persecution  to  which  our  people  have  been 
compelled  to  submit.  In  the  latter  part  of  1935,  the  writer  made 
a  strong  protest  in  Bukarest  against  the  overriding  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  of  established  rights  and  the  delay  in  granting  definite 
legal  security  elsewhere.  A  circular  instruction  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Cults  in  October,  1935,  a  brief 
quotation  from  which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  exact  position  : — 
“  The  Baptists  of  Transylvania  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  are,  according  to  the  Law  of  Cults,  Art.  53,  a 
legally  recognised  cult,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  such. 

“  The  Baptists  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  of  Bessarabia, 
and  of  Bukowina,  remain  until  the  final  regulation  of  their 
order  (i.e.,  assimilation  with  the  Baptists  of  Transylvania 
through  a  special  law)  under  the  conditions  of  Art.  24  of 
the  Law  of  Cults,  1928,  applying  to  Religious  Associations. 
Since,  however,  their  organisation  as  a  Church,  their 
teaching,  and  their  rites,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Transylvanian  Baptists,  we  would  request  you  to  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  some  treatment  as  the  Transylvanian 
Baptists,  pending  the  unification  of  the  Baptist  order  by 
a  law  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.” 

Orthodox  Clerical  Influence  Antagonistic  to  Freedom. 

At  the  time  that  this  circular  was  issued,  the  Rumanian 
Prime  Minister  pledged  himself  to  the  policy  of  assimilating 
the  legal  position  everywhere  to  that  in  Transylvania.  Un¬ 
happily,  reactionary  clerical  influences  have,  during  the  last  two 
years,  secured  control  in  the  Department  of  Cults,  with  the  result 
that  in  April,  1937,  an  administrative  decree  was  issued  cancelling 
all  existing  registration  of  Baptist  Churches,®  and  requiring  them 
to  apply  within  three  months  for  re-registration.  The  conditions 
of  this  re-registration  were,  however,  inacceptable  in  principle 
and  impossible  in  practice.  The  intention  of  the  edict  was 
evidently  to  close  all  Baptist  churches.  At  the  end  of  six  months, 
i.e.,  in  October,  1937,  all  that  had  not  registered  under  the  decree 
were  to  be  dissolved.  The  Baptist  World  Alliance  formally 
protested  in  the  name  of  the  entire  communion.  The  Rumanian 
Baptist  Union  held  a  national  assembly  in  Bukarest,  and  with 
unfaltering  courage  announced  by  unanimous  vote  its  rejection 
of  the  decree.  Instructions  were  actually  issued  to  the  police 
throughout  the  land  to  close  the  churches;  but  protests  and 
®  Some  other  evangelical  bodies  were  also  affected. 
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appeals  from  abroad  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  these  instructions 
a  few  days  before  the  appointed  date.  The  position  now 
(January,  1938)  is  that,  although  the  decree  has  not  been  can¬ 
celled,  its  application  is  postponed  “  pending  the  report  of  an 
official  commission.”  The  situation  has  also  been  complicated  by 
a  change  of  administration  in  Rumania.  The  Ministry  in  power 
in  October,  1937,  promised,  when  postponing  the  application  of 
the  decree,  to  promote  a  law  in  the  new  Parliament  establishing 
the  rights  of  Baptists  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  That  Ministry, 
having  failed  to  win  the  elections,  has  resigned.  The  new 
Government  is  strongly  nationalistic  and  anti-Semitic,  but  during 
its  first  weeks  of  office  it  appears  to  have  taken  no  action  and 
issued  no  declarations  implying  repudiation  of  its  predecessor’s 
pledges.  The  Alliance  has  made  a  formal  approach  to  the  new 
Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Minister  of  Cults,  citing  these  pledges 
and  asking  that  they  shall  be  respected. 

All  who  know  the  story  of  Rumania,  and  above  all  our 
brethren  in  the  land,  realize  that  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
would  already  have  been  lost  but  for  the  existence  and  activity 
of  our  ecumenical  Alliance. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  prevalent  tendency 
of  States  to  assert  “  totalitarian  ”  claims  has  increased  the 
difficulties  and  confirmed  the  need  of  alert  and  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  Alliance.  “  The  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance.” 


Officers  of  the  Alliance  ;  Young  People’s  Work. 

To  the  minor  “  routine  ”  services  of  the  Alliance — the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics,  the  circulation  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  so  forth — we  need  not  refer  in  detail.  Nor  need 
more  than  a  few  words  be  devoted  to  its  organisation.  Its 
Presidents  (John  Clifford,  1905-11;  R.  S.  MacArthur,  1911-23; 
E.  Y.  Mullins,  1923-28;  John  MacNeill,  1928-34;  and  George 
W.  Truett,  from  1934)  have  all  been  men  of  distinction,  who 
have  justified  the  confidence  of  their  brethren.  Eighteen  countries 
are  represented  in  its  Committee.  At  the  outset  two  honorary 
secretaries  were  chosen,  one  for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  one 
for  the  Western.  By  1928  it  had  become  evident  that  efficiency 
demanded  the  whole  time  of  a  responsible  executive  officer,  and 
therefore  the  writer,  who  had  served  as  Commissioner  for  Europe 
from  1920,  and  had  succeeded  J.  H.  Shakespeare  as  Eastern 
Secretary  in  1926,  was  appointed  as  the  first  General  Secretary 
of  the  Alliance.  His  valued  colleague  as  honorary  associate 
secretary  is  Dr.  Clifton  D.  Cray,  President  of  Bates  College. 
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An  encouraging  feature  of  recent  years  is  the  expansion 
and  enlarged  importance  of  the  Young  People’s  work.  From 
1928  the  B.W.A.  Young  People’s  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  T.  G. 
f  Dunning,  of  London,  is  chairman,  and  Dr.  Frank  H.  Leavell, 

j  of  Louisville,  secretary,  has  been  very  effective  in  multiplying 

i  international  contacts,  especially  in  Europe ;  and  under  its 

;  auspices  two  international  Baptist  Youth  Congresses  have 

;  assembled,  the  first  in  Prague  and  the  second — a  remarkably 

’  successful  gathering — in  Zurich.  The  latter  came  at  the  close 

r  of  the  Regional  Conferences  of  1937,  and  was  attended  by  the 

r  President  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Alliance. 

*  J.  H.  Rushbrooke. 
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ALFRED  UNIVERSITY,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
begun  its  second  hundred  years  well.  There  are  278  men  and 
women  studying  the  liberal  arts,  331  at  ceramics,  for  which  there 
is  a  high  reputation  both  in  research  and  in  design.  Ten  are 
studying  theology,  for  the  University  belongs  to  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptists.  Yet  there  are  only  25  of  that  body  pursuing  other 
courses,  with  50  ordinary  Baptists,  54  Episcopalians,  60  Jews, 
81  Presbyterians,  111  Roman  Catholics,  114  Methodists. 
Evidently  it  is  to  be  compared  with  our  Nottingham  and 
Southampton,  for  549  of  the  students  are  New  Yorkers.  It  is 
unique  in  buying  for  £2,000  a  carillon  of  35  bells  from  Belgium, 
whose  tenor  was  cast  in  1674,  as  a  memorial  to  the  president 
emeritus. 

W.T.W. 


The  Making  of  a  Capital. 

The  Story  of  Canberra :  Australia’s  Capital  City. 

IT  is  not  given  to  every  generation  to  witness  the  building  of 
a  Capital  City  or  take  part  in  its  creation,  and,  perhaps,  no 
City  was  ever  built  quite  like  the  Capital  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  Most  Cities  grow  spontaneously,  or  as  the 
result  of  certain  conditions  that  compel  them  into  being.  Canberra 
did  not  grow  like  that;  Canberra  was  deliberately  created,  and 
its  population  lifted  out  of  the  nurseries  of  other  cities  and  just 
transplanted  into  the  new  soil,  where,  at  present,  it  is  in  process 
of  taking  root.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  this 
latest  civic  infant  to  the  older  members  of  the  British  family. 

THE  PAST. 

It  sounds  strange  to  talk  of  an  infant’s  past,  but  to  get  a  true 
idea  of  Canberra  as  an  achievement  of  modern  town  building 
it  is  necessary  to  know  out  of  what  this  beautiful  city  has  been 
created  in  something  like  a  decade.  Dim  ages  ago,  before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man,  Canberra  lay  sleeping.  Until  the 
Ngarua  tribe  settled  there,  no  human  disturbed  the  dreaming 
stillness.  Then  some  hundreds  of  aborigines  roamed  the 
countryside,  made  bark  canoes,  sailed  the  Cotter  and  Murrum- 
bidgee  Rivers;  speared  fish,  hunted  and  practised  their  quaint 
tribal  customs,  and  Corroboree  Park  to-day  is  a  reminder  of 
the  corroborees  of  the  past.  Then  the  white  man  came.  All 
that  remains  of  the  old  tribe  are  occasional  stone  axes  and  other 
primitive  weapons  found  on  the  hillsides,  and  the  smoke  stains 
from  their  fires  in  sheltered  caves.  Charles  Throsby,  an  English 
surgeon,  and  a  bushman  named  Joseph  Wild,  were  probably  the 
first  whites  to  discover  Canberra.  In  1820  they  camped  at 
Duntroon,  where,  to-day,  the  Royal  Military  College  stands. 
Then  more  settlers  came,  those  heroic  pioneers  who,  enduring 
many  hardships,  made  life  a  big  and  wonderful  adventure.  And 
so  the  years  passed,  while  flocks  of  sheep  roamed  on  the  grass- 
covered  plains,  and  comfortable  homesteads  were  built,  one  of 
them — “  Yarralumla  ” — to  become  the  official  residence  of  the 
Governor-general  of  the  Commonwealth. 

THE  PRESENT. 

By  the  present,  I  mean  those  years  which  cover  the  story 
of  Canberra  during  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  for  it  was  on 
the  17th  September,  1900,  that  Queen  Victoria  signed  the 
Proclamation  declaring  that  from  January  1st,  1901,  the  people 
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of  Australia  should  be  united  under  the  name  of  The  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia.  The  first  Federal  Parliament  was  opened 
in  Melbourne  by  the  late  King  George  V.,  the  same  year.  Seven 
years  after,  in  the  year  1908,  Canberra  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 
the  future  Capital,  and  at  a  little  gathering  of  distinguished 
citizens  from  various  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  standing  on 
the  virgin  soil.  Lady  Denman  announced  the  name  on  March  12th, 
1913.  Ten  years  passed,  and  in  1923  the  first  sod  was  turned 
for  the  House  of  Parliament.  The  first  Parliament  in  the  new 
Capital  was  opened  by  our  present  King,  then  Duke  of  York, 
on  the  9th  May,  1927,  and  that  same  year,  on  the  17th  October, 
the  first  meeting  of  Baptists  took  place  to  consider  the  question 
of  establishing  a  Baptist  Church.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
writer,  as  Chairman  of  the  Australian  Home  Mission  Board, 
and  there  were  fourteen  Baptists  present.  Thus  the  history  of 
our  Church  in  Canberra  begins  with  the  history  of  the  city  itself. 

At  the  inaugural  meetings  of  the  Australian  Baptist  Union, 
which  came  into  being  in  September  1926,  it  was  resolved  to 
initiate  a  movement  to  raise  funds,  select  a  site,  prepare  plans 
for  a  church  and  manse,  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
formation  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Canberra.  The  task  of 
carrying  out  these  proposals  was  committed  to  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  embarking  on  the  great  venture. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  itself  was  beginning  to  assume 
definite  shape.  A  world-wide  competition  for  a  design  for  the 
lay-out  of  the  Capital  was  conducted,  and  won  by  Mr.  Walter 
Burley  Griffin,  a  Chicago  architect,  and  his  ideas  to-day  find 
expression  in  Canberra’s  magnificent  planning.  Certain  sites 
were  set  apart  for  the  various  Churches  and  they  were  invited 
to  make  a  selection.  The  Baptists  were  early  in  the  field  and 
chose  a  site  comprising  four  acres,  in  a  very  central  position, 
and  this  was  granted  to  them  on  a  perpetual  lease  of  a  pepper¬ 
corn  rental.  All  States  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  campaign 
to  raise  funds  for  building  purposes,  over  £10,000  being 
subscribed.  The  foundation  stones  of  the  church  and  manse 
were  laid  by  the  President  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Australia 
(Rev.  J.  H.  Goble)  and  the  Vice-President  (myself)  on  the 
21st  March  1928,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company  of  people 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Commonwealth.  While 
the  buildings  were  in  course  of  erection,  the  question  of  the  first 
Minister  for  the  new  church  was  considered,  every  State  Union 
being  invited  to  make  a  nomination.  The  church  was  opened 
on  Saturday,  23rd  February,  1929,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  induction  of  myself,  the  first  Minister,  was  held,  and  the 
Church  formed  with  thirteen  members. 

Baptists  thus  had  the  honour  of  erecting  the  first  church 
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in  the  new  city.  Since  then  both  city  and  Church  have  grown. 
Canberra  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  The  official  residence  of  the  Governor-General  is 
there,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Public  Service.  It 
is  becoming  the  centre  of  national  life  and  culture.  The 
University  College  has  been  established.  The  Institute  of 
Anatomy,  the  Forestry  School,  and  the  Royal  Military  College 
are  among  its  national  institutions.  Important  businesses  have 
been  established  and  modem  homes,  and  the  building  is  still 
going  forward.  More  than  three  million  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  planted,  and  already  Canberra  has  developed  into  a  garden 
city  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the 
world.  We  feel  some  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Baptists 
are  taking  no  mean  part  in  the  development  of  the  city’s  life. 
Already  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
officers  of  the  Church.  The  young  life  of  the  city  has  been 
captured.  Many  of  them  have  been  converted  and  baptised  and 
joined  to  the  Church,  and  as  the  majority  of  them  enter  the  public 
service  it  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  its  high  affairs  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Christian  men. 

THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  always  a  risky  thing  to  speak  of  the  future,  and  one 
can  only  express  hopes  that  have  been  encouraged  by  the  past. 
The  growth  of  the  capital  cities  of  Australia  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  romance.  Sydney  is  just  about  to  celebrate  its  150th 
anniversary,  not  a  long  period  as  we  count  time,  yet  in  this 
century-and-a-half  Sydney  has  grown  from  nothing  into  a  city 
that  ranks  second  among  the  cities  of  the  Empire,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Melbourne  has  recently 
celebrated  its  centenary,  and  its  population  numbers  over  one 
million.  Canberra  is  the  Capital  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
its  importance  will  increase  with  the  years.  Australia  itself  is 
young,  but  is  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  this 
Eastern  world,  upholding  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  British 
race.  Canberra  will  grow  as  Australia  grows,  and  it  is  our  aim 
and  fervent  prayer  that  the  Baptist  Church  will  grow  as 
Canberra  grows. 

A.  J.  Waux)CK. 


The  Bible  as  Literature. 

A  WRITER  in  a  daily  paper  welcomed  the  edition  of  the 
Bible  “  designed  to  be  read  as  literature,”  on  the  ground 
that  in  these  days,  when  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  so  much 
less  practised  and  encouraged  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  children 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  this  great  literary  treasure  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples. 

Alongside  his  comment  we  may  set  the  fact  that  twenty 
years  ago  the  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  was  making  a  plea  that  no  attachment  to  the 
Bible  for  its  spiritual  significance  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  being  a  subject  of  study  for  the  English  tripos. 

We  are  accustomed  to  study  the  Bible  because  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  for  our  religion.  It  is  for  us  the  Word  of  God,  the  rule 
of  our  faith,  the  fountain  of  our  inspiration.  It  is  one  of  the 
staple  supports  of  our  devotional  life,  one  of  the  great  avenues 
to  knowledge  of  and  personal  relationship  with  God  Himself. 
The  primary  significance  of  the  Bible  for  us  is  its  spiritual 
significance,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  is  a  great  work  of  literature.  In  this  respect 
it  has  a  claim  upon  our  attention  in  at  least  two  directions.  In 
the  first  place,  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  is  the  literature  of  a 
people  whose  significance  in  world  history  is  infinitely  greater 
than  either  their  numerical  strength  or  their  geographical 
importance.  In  the  second  place,  the  Bible  in  its  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  great  classic  of  the  English  language,  a  book  that 
has  a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  English  literafiire.  It  has 
made  its  influence  felt  both  directly  by  its  effect  in  shaping  the 
style  of  other  writers  and  indirectly  by  the  part  it  has  played 
in  moulding  the  thought  and  culture  of  the  English  mind.  The 
significance  of  the  Bible  for  the  spiritual  life  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  medium  through  which  the  greatest  of  all 
messages  comes  to  us  is  in  itself  supremely  great.  In  the  Bible 
we  are  not  only  dealing  with  a  unique  message,  we  are  receiving 
it  expressed  in  surprisingly  beautiful  and  moving  language. 

I. 

The  Bible  is  a  library  that  enshrines  a  rich  variety  of  literary 
forms.  It  presents  us  with  history,  such  history  as  was  then 
known  and  written.  It  is  not  history  with  the  objective  accuracy 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  a  modem  historian.  The 
record  of  events  as  we  have  it  is  very  often  a  compilation  by 
the  scissors  and  paste  method,  with  extracts  from  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  court  and  temple  records,  narrative  accounts  by  writers 
of  different  schools,  all  strung  together  on  an  editorial  thread. 
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At  times  it  is  fitted  into  the  framework  of  a  particular  theory, 
as  when  the  Book  of  Judges  illustrates  the  recurring  cycle  of 
national  sin,  disaster,  repentance,  and  deliverance  by  the  strong 
hand  of  God  through  His  chosen  warrior.  It  is  history  often 
written  out  of  proportion  to  the  passage  of  time  and  to  what 
we  would  consider  the  relative  importance  of  events.  It  is 
history  written  as  all  history  must  in  some  measure  be,  selectively, 
and  for  the  Jew  the  factor  determining  his  selection  was  his 
insight  into,  and  his  desire  to  record,  God’s  providential  dealing 
with  his  nation.  The  Old  Testament  historian  is  concerned  with 
more  than  events  on  the  human  plane.  He  gives  an  interpretation 
of  these  events  as  far  as  his  mind  can  grasp  that  which  God 
is  doing  through  them. 

There  is  again  a  rich  vein  of  biographical  material.  Thos. 
Carlyle  says  that  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in 
this  world  is  at  bottom  the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have 
worked  in  it.  Canon  Streeter  endorses  that  judgment  when  he 
describes  the  history  of  humanity  as  the  roll-call  of  its  famous 
men.  Our  earliest  memories  of  the  Bible  are  often  centred  in 
such  peak  figures  in  the  unfolding  purposes  of  God,  the  dramatic 
story  of  Joseph,  the  tales  of  the  shepherd  king,  and  the  loveliness 
and  wonder  of  the  Biography  of  biographies.  Later,  we  leam 
to  set  beside  these,  character  studies  which  we  snatch  in  fragments 
from  other  material,  or  miniatures  of  those  who  pass  momentarily 
across  the  stage,  like  Paul’s  skilfully  etched  portrait  of  Demas. 

We  have  the  literature  of  Israel’s  law,  the  codified  law  of 
various  stages  in  her  history  which  so  many  of  us  are  tempted 
to  skip  in  our  reading  of  the  Bible,  as  though  “  passing  through 
a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is.”  In  contrast  we  have 
dramatic  narrative  and  poetry  ranging  from  great  hymns  of 
devotion  to  the  sagas  in  which  national  history  was  handed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  There  are  sermons  and  speeches 
and  those  political-economic-social  tracts  which  set  down  the 
volcanic  utterances  of  the  prophets  as  they  spoke  the  word 
of  the  Lord  for  the  situation  that  confronted  them.  There  are 
echoes  of  the  philosophic  mind,  though  the  Jew  turned  philoso¬ 
pher  laboured  under  a  double  handicap ;  on  the  one  hand 
because  his  mind  was  cast  in  a  mould  of  practical  things,  and 
on  the  other  because  the  ultimate  unquestioned  fact  of  God  in 
his  universe  prevented  his  asking  ultimate  questions. 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  its  own  distinct  contribution. 
The  Gospels  are  a  literary  innovation,  brief  memoirs  written 
with  a  purpose.  Although  there  are  parallels  to  them  in  Jewish 
and  Greek  literature,  they  are  really,  as  Dr.  Moffatt  indicates, 
a  new  thing  in  literature,  new  in  subject,  and  new  essentially 
in  form.  The  other  substantial  contribution  is  made  by  the 
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epistles.  The  letter  as  a  literary  form  is  an  ancient  device  and 
is  familiar  to  this  day.  It  may  be  anything  from  a  letter  intended 
for  private  use,  which  afterwards  was  committed  to  ‘‘  the 
dreadful  perpetuity  of  print,”  to  a  letter  ostensibly  written  for 
one  person,  but  used  as  a  vehicle  to  express  in  public  form  the 
mind  or  message  of  the  writer.  The  New  Testament  letters  fall 
somewhere  between  these  extremes,  varying  from  the  more 
private  letter  to  Philemon  to  the  general  address  of  the  letter 
to  the  Romans,  which  is  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
tract.  Such,  then,  is  the  range  of  the  literature  enclosed  within 
the  covers  of  our  Bible. 

II. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  literature  of  a  people,  the  people 
of  the  Hebrew  race.  It  does  not  exhaust  that  literature.  It 
makes  reference  to  books  which  are  now  lost  (Joshua  x.  13, 
II  Kings  X.  34,  Numbers  xxi.  41  ff),  and  there  may  be  other 
writings  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  But  it  adequately 
represents  that  literature  because,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it 
includes  the  major  part  of  what  was  written.  It  gives  us 
examples  of  the  varying  forms  of  literature  the  Hebrew  produced. 
It  reveals  to  us  the  highest  and  finest  flowering  of  the  literary 
art  of  his  nation.  It  mirrors  the  Hebrew  spirit.  To  be  steeped 
in  it  is  to  understand  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
It  reveals  the  intensity  of  feeling  of  a  people  of  oriental  passion. 
It  shows  the  sensitiveness  they  developed  to  their  significance  as 
a  race,  the  growing  flame  of  nationalism,  and  their  attachment 
to  all  that  was  symbolic  of  it.  With  what  beauty  they  have 
expressed  the  nobler  side  of  their  pride  in  the  national  and 
religious  heritage  they  enjoyed ; 

“  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ; 

Yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Sion. 

We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof. 

For  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us 
a  song; 

And  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 

Saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion. 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land? 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth; 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.” 

(Psalm  cxxxvii.  1-6.) 
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The  Old  Testament  is  also  significant  as  literature,  because 
it  represents  one  of  the  foundation  literatures  of  our  European 
civilisation.  Along  with  the  ancient  classical  literature,  it  has 
moulded  and  affected  the  mental  climate  of  Europe  and  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  thinking.  Behind  the  Puritanism  and  the  strength 
of  moral  sanctions  that  the  Puritan  spirit  wrought  into  English 
character  is  the  old  root  of  moral  discipline  that  grows  out  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  is  mirrored  in  its  literature.  If  there 
are  times  when  the  Greek  strain  in  our  make-up  responds  to  the 
verve  and  vivacity  symbolised  by  the  thought  of  "  Merrie 
England,”  there  are  times  no  less  when  the  prophet  gains  a 
hearing  and  a  response  to  his  words  about  personal  discipline 
and  social  righteousness  that  draws  its  strength  from  a  spirit 
fed  by  people  who  heard  the  solemn  injunction,  “  Ye  shall  be 
holy :  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy.” 

Like  all  great  literature,  the  Bible  reflects  and  mirrors 
human  life,  human  sin,  human  nature,  in  its  most  universal 
aspects  and  characteristics.  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  it.  All 
the  great  motives  of  life  are  found  in  its  pages.  All  the  great 
subjects  of  literature  are  there.  Across  its  pages  moves  the 
pageantry  of  human  types.  Its  heroes  are  men  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  not  mere  puppets.  Their  greatness  and  their  goodness 
are  touched  with  human  frailty  and  even  human  shame.  Life  is 
portrayed  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  loves  and  hates,  its  hopes 
and  fears.  We  see  unrolled  familiar  facets  of  human  experience, 
the  life  of  home,  the  world,  of  business,  of  toil  and 
markets,  the  affairs  of  State,  the  clash  of  nations.  We  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  heroes  and  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  kings  and 
counsellors  and  common  folk.  We  see  the  throbbing  life  of 
the  city  and  hear  the  quiet  voice  of  nature  in  the  country.  The 
range  of  interest  in  this  literature  is  infinite.  It  is  as  wide  as 
life  itself,  and  it  keeps  pace  with  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
onward  march  of  life  and  time. 

III. 

The  Bible  is  a  treasure  house  of  stories.  They  repay  study 
not  only  because  they  present  “  truth  embodied  in  a  tale,”  but 
because  they  reveal  the  skill  with  which  this  literary  medium 
is  employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  Jesus  Himself  has  given  us 
some  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  short  story  that  the 
world  knows. 

The  characteristic  thing  about  this  form  of  literature  is  that 
it  seizes  some  brief  moment  of  life,  some  complete  sequence  of 
action,  and  gives  us  an  impressionistic  picture  of  it.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  to  this  generalisation,  stories  that  belong 
to  the  literature  of  emotion  rather  than  of  action,  but  in  the 
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main  the  short  story  is  built  up  around  a  situation,  a  plot,  that 
presents  a  unified  picture  of  some  transcript  from  life. 

The  Hebrews  were  bom  story-tellers.  Their  language  lends 
itself  to  graphic  narrative.  It  responds  with  peculiar  aptness 
to  the  demands  of  the  folk  tale,  the  colourful  picture,  the  swift- 
moving  scene,  the  dramatic  event,  or  the  steady  sequence  of 
happenings. 

The  stories  of  the  Bible  answer  to  the  conditions  that  a 
good  story  must  fulfil.  We  feel  about  them  that  simplicity  and 
naturalness  that  come  from  clear  thinking  and  well-disciplined 
use  of  language.  They  have  the  effectiveness  that  is  secured 
by  the  economy,  especially  in  adjectives,  that  marks  the  true 
artist.  It  is  an  economy  that  strengthens  the  story  by  engaging 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  supply  what  has  been  left  out. 
How  easily  a  story  may  be  ruined  by  digressions  into  the  un¬ 
essential,  so  that  by  the  time  we  come  to  the  really  important 
point  of  the  narrative  it  is  submerged  in  a  mountainous  wave 
of  triviality  and  loses  its  power  to  excite  us.  Think  how  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son  would  have  been  spoilt  by  a  prolonged 
account  of  the  kind  of  life  he  lived  before  the  day  when  the 
wanderlust  laid  hold  of  him. 

The  story-tellers  of  the  Bible  had  an  eye  for  colour  and 
pictorial  clarity.  We  see  Joseph  as  he  moves  from  stage  to 
stage  in  the  unfolding  of  his  story  against  the  background  of 
changing  sights  and  scenes ;  the  familiar  encampment,  the  pasture 
grounds,  the  dank,  muddy  pit,  the  broad  Nile  across  which  he 
travels  into  the  rich,  unfamiliar  land  of  Egypt,  the  slave  market, 
the  prison,  the  splendour  of  the  court,  the  rich  colours  of  his 
own  official  residence. 

The  Hebrew  love  of  the  concrete  word  and  imagery  helps 
us  here.  It  gives  us  the  vivid,  swift,  narrative  of  Mark,  the 
earliest  gospel.  The  scenes  and  characters  of  Jesus’  parables 
are  as  real  and  alive  for  us  as  most  of  the  events  and  living 
figures  in  the  gospel  story  itself. 

♦  ♦  *  *  * 

We  have  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  disservice 
done  to  us  by  the  way  in  which  the  printed  Bible  is  presented 
to  us.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  those  sections  of 
it  that  are  in  poetic  form.  The  printing  of  the  Bible  has  hidden 
from  us  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  its  poetry  and  the 
aptness  with  which,  not  infrequently,  solid  prose  melts  unex¬ 
pectedly  into  poetic  cadences. 

Poetry  is  the  oldest  form  of  literature.  Folk  poetry  exists 
in  all  races  and  is  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  before  any  form 
of  literary  activity  takes  place.  Memory  is  the  original  book 
of  a  nation.  In  the  case  of  a  primitive  people,  all  discourse  that 
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is  intended  for  publicity  or  for  memorial  purposes  will  be  found 
clothed  in  poetic  form,  and  will  include  such  things  as  records 
of  history  in  odes,  wedding  songs,  lamentations  for  the  dead, 
significant  religious  poems.  These  things  survive  for  us  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  for  instance  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  which 
records  a  memorable  tribal  victory  (Judges  v.),  or  in  the  “  Song 
of  the  well”  (Numbers  xxi.  18),  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  ritual  of  dedication  for  such  an  occasion. 

It  is  never  easy  to  translate  literary  excellence  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  nowhere  is  this  difficulty  more  felt  than 
with  poetry.  To  attempt  to  translate  poetry  into  poetiy  and 
preserve  the  rhyme  is  to  put  an  additional  strain  on  translation. 
It  is  to  our  great  gain  that  Hebrew  poetry  does  not  depend  upon 
rhyme,  and  that  the  parallelism  which  is  its  fundamental  feature 
can  be  preserved  in  translation.  We  can  still  read  in  our  English 
version  with  understanding  and  appreciation  the  Hebrew  poetic 
forms.  They  achieve  their  effect  by  a  certain  symmetry  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  Psalms  that  move  us  deeply  gain 
something  of  this  rich  impressiveness  from  the  varying  forms 
of  this  parallelism,  with  its  underscoring  of  an  idea,  or  its  power 
to  make  it  live  in  the  light  of  some  contrasting,  or  qualifying, 
or  complementary  phrase.  We  can  find  a  new  delight  in  many 
a  familiar  passage  when  we  have  learned  to  trace  out  the  skilled 
architecture  with  which  it  has  been  built  up. 

Dr.  Moulton  has  shown  us  how  effective  this  basic  principle 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is,  by  the  interesting  device  of  re-writing  a 
passage  from  Psalm  cv.  with  the  omission  of  the  parallels. 

"  He  hath  remembered  his  covenant  for  ever. 

The  covenant  which  he  made  with  Abraham 

And  confirmed  the  same  unto  Jacob  for  a  statute. 

Saying,  unto  them  will  I  give  the  land  of  Canaan. 

When  they  were  but  few  men  in  number 

And  they  went  about  from  nation  to  nation. 

He  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong,  saying. 

Touch  not  mine  anointed  ones.” 

Compared  with  the  poetic  form,  this  is  tame  and  emasculated. 

It  is  of  great  moment  that  Jesus  Himself  speaks  as  a  poet. 
He  not  only  looked  out  on  the  world  with  a  poet’s  eyes  and 
saw  and  expressed  the  truth  He  came  to  teach,  with  the  insight 
and  instinct  of  a  poet;  His  aphorisms,  so  memorable,  so  easily 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition  before  they  were  written  down,  are 
themselves  examples  of  Hebrew  poetry.  He  used  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  heights  of  language  to  express  divinest  truths,  and  in  that 
knowledge  we  have  an  added  key  to  the  understanding  of  His 
teaching. 
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IV. 

There  is  a  manifest  Providence  in  the  timing  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  most  widely  accepted  version  of  our  English  Bible. 
The  Elizabethan  period  in  the  history  of  literature  represents 
a  fine  flowering  of  literary  expression.  The  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  had  stirred  the  spirit  of  man,  deepened  the  channels 
of  his  life,  enriched  his  experience,  liberated  his  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  was  a  period  that  produced  explorers,  adventurers, 
writers,  dramatists,  scientific  pioneers,  inventors,  in  rich 
profusion.  It  was  one  of  the  great  ages  of  our  history.  The 
Authorised  Version  was  a  product  of  the  culmination  of  this 
age.  Its  English  is  the  English  of  Shakespeare’s  day,  a  well- 
sharpened  instrument,  widely  used.  Actually,  of  course,  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Authorised  Version  was  embodied  in  other 
versions  on  which  it  was  based,  with  particular  indebtedness  to 
William  Tyndale,  who  himself  had  a  command  of  noble  English. 

The  Hebrews  had  used  words  that  were  vivid,  pictorial  and 
swift.  Their  imagery  dealt  with  the  concrete.  Our  English 
version  is  in  that  noble  tradition,  free  from  any  fondness  for 
abstract  words,  and  delivered  from  so  many  of  them  that  have 
come  into  popular  use  since  the  time  when  it  was  produced. 
How  different  the  Bible  would  have  been  had  it  substituted  “  the 
omnipotence  of  God  ”  for  such  telling  phraseology  as — 

"  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ; 

Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain; 

Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters; 

Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots; 

Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ” ; 

or  had  it  been  sprinkled  with  such  cold  abstractions  as  “  scientific,” 
"  humanitarian,”  ”  analytical,”  or  the  jargon  of  our  psychological 
vocabulary,  instead  of  with  the  magnetic  quality  and  stirring 
power  of  concrete  words. 

We  may  prefer  for  some  purposes  to  use  a  modem  trans¬ 
lation.  Just  as  the  writer  of  a  cookery  book  achieves  his  purpose 
by  giving  us  exact  information,  simply  and  intelligibly  conveyed, 
to  enable  us  to  produce  adequate  results,  so  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  intended  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  must  be  understood ; 
and  neither  literary  grace  nor  poetic  beauty  compensates  for  the 
obscuring  of  the  primary  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  true 
instinct  that  turns  continually  to  the  enrichment  of  that  “  well 
of  English  undefiled,”  where  precious  truths  are  clothed  in  stately 
and  time-honoured  beauty  of  expression.  No  wonder  Faber 
said  of  the  Bible,  “  It  lives  on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never 
be  forgotten.” 

No  one  can  understand  our  English  literature  imless  he  is 
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aware  of  the  influence  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible 
upon  it.  Like  the  mythical  schoolboy  who  was  shocked  when 
he  first  read  Hamlet  to  discover  how  full  of  quotations  it  was, 
anyone  going  to  the  Bible  for  the  first  time  might  be  forgiven 
for  raising  his  eyebrows  in  surprise  at  the  number  of  familiar 
expressions,  the  amount  of  common  currency  of  speech  he  would 
trace  there. 

The  influence  of  the  Authorised  Version  haunts  our  English 
speech  and  writing.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch  says,  “  The 
Authorised  Version  sets  a  seal  on  our  national  style.”  From 
Bunyan  to  Thomas  Hardy,  from  Milton  to  Browning,  its  impress 
can  be  traced  in  the  literature  that  has  survival  value.  Professor 
McNeile  Dixon  estimates  that  that  influence  can  be  traced  in 
every  English  author  for  the  past  three  hundred  years. 

But  we  have  to  reckon  with  something  more  extensive  than 
the  part  the  Bible  has  played  in  moulding  our  literary  heritage. 
Its  influence  began  long  before  people  could  read  it.  It  was  read 
to  them,  explained,  interpreted  to  them.  It  became  the  staple 
food  of  much  of  their  thought,  as  well  as  the  pillar  on  which 
character  was  built.  No  book  has  been  more  known  and  read 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Even  to-day,  when  we  deplore  its 
neglect,  the  number  of  Bibles  published  and  circulated  is  immense. 
But  in  the  days  when  books  were  few,  the  Bible  provided  the 
mental  food  of  generation  upon  generation.  It  was  the  source  of 
poetry  and  romance,  biography  and  adventure,  instruction  and 
delight.  It  has  been  described  as  “  The  people’s  story  book.” 
Its  message  became  the  food  for  the  imagination  through  the 
early  Miracle  Plays.  To  quote  Professor  McNeile  Dixon  again, 
“  A  book  which  has  been  read  by  millions  where  other  books 
have  been  read  only  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  readers,  a 
book  which  for  generations  was  almost  the  only  book  possessed 
by  innumerable  households,  which  was  read  aloud  in  churches 
throughout  the  whole  country  week  after  week  for  centuries, 
necessarily  sank  deep  into  the  national  mind,  saturated  and 
coloured  all  its  thoughts,  wove  itself  into  daily  conversation,  and 
shaped  in  every  region  of  activity  the  country’s  history.” 

We  have  reason  for  great  thanksgiving  in  our  English  Bible 
and  for  this  place  that  it  has  in  our  heritage  of  national  culture. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  other  languages  and  makes 
its  impact  on  the  mind  of  other  nations,  but  in  other  countries 
it  has  often  been  an  obscure  book;  or  it  has  been  the  book  of 
the  Church,  of  the  hierarchy,  the  sacred  literature.  Its  place  in  our 
nation’s  life  is  unique  because  it  is  so  essentially  an  English  book, 
an  English  classic  of  the  English  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  new  stimulus  given  to  its  literary  study  may  open  fresh 
doors  to  its  immortal  message.  W.  Taylor  Bowie. 


The  Preaching  of  the  Atonement. 

During  the  past  half-century  there  has  arisen  in  Protestant 
circles  what  may  be  described  as  a  “  cross-less  ”  Christianity, 
a  type  of  Christianity  which  does  not  seem  to  centre  consciously 
and  willingly  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  which  refuses  to 
sing,  with  any  genuine  feeling  and  conviction,  such  classic  hymns 
as  “  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory,”  “  When  I  survey  the 
wondrous  Cross,”  and  “  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood.” 
In  the  preaching  of  the  Primitive  Church  there  was  one  dominating 
noun — Christ;  that  preaching  linked  to  the  dominating  noun 
one  overmastering  adjective — it  spoke  of  Christ  crucified.  We 
recall  such  mighty  affirmations  as  those  of  Paul :  “  I  determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.”  “  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  We  remind  ourselves  of  such  preg¬ 
nant  sayings  as  those  of  Peter :  “  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
ye  were  redeemed  .  .  .  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  w’ithout  blemish  and  without  spot.”  “  Who  His  own  Self 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  right  up  to  the  tree,  that  we,  being 
dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness;  by  whose  stripes 
ye  were  healed.”  Paul  and  Peter  between  them  represent  the 
major  emphasis  of  the  thinking  and  preaching  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Not  that  they  always  agreed;  far  from  it.  On  one 
important  occasion,  and  with  reference  to  one  important  issue, 
Paul  ‘‘  withstood  Peter  to  his  face.”  But  not  on  the  question 
of  Christ  crucified.  There  was  no  conflict  of  conviction  on  this 
great  matter.  The  two  great  Apostles  are  typical  of  the  whole 
of  the  Primitive  Church  in  regarding  the  Cross  and  its  meaning 
as  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel.  “  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures  ”  was  the  cutting  edge  of  their 
message,  and  they  could  not  conceive  of  any  form  of  Christianity 
that  did  not  centre  on  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  how  different  it  is  to-day,  save  in  certain  circles  which 
label  themselves  “  Fundamentalist.”  There  is  a  type  of  “  evan¬ 
gelism  to  the  modern  mind  ”  which  is  quite  sure  that  a  careful 
and  appealing  presentation  of  the  so-called  “  Synoptic  Jesus  ” 
is  powerful  enough  to  bring  men  to  God.  It  anchors  its  faith 
quite  sincerely  to  the  life  and  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus; 
it  finds  its  message  of  uplift  in  the  “  Christ  of  the  Mount  ”  and 
the  ”  flaming  Mystic  of  the  Galilean  hills  ”  rather  than  in  a 
soteriological  interpretation  of  that  crude  and  cruel  event 
whereby  He  passed  from  this  earthly  scene.  Let  us,  says  the 
New  Evangelism,  set  forth  the  mighty  power  of  Christ  as 
revealed  in  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  His  career,  and  in 
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His  most  memorable  sayings — the  healing  of  the  paralysed  man, 
the  words  spoken  to  the  “  woman  of  the  city  ”  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  above  all  the  story  of  the  prodigal  who 
found  his  way  back  to  the  father’s  home,  though  he  had  never 
really  been  away  from  the  father’s  heart — let  scenes  like  these 
be  presented  warmly  and  sincerely,  and  they  will  never  fail  to 
bring  sinful  men  and  women  face  to  face  with  God.  On  this 
view  men  can  find  God  the  Father  independently  of  any  and 
every  theory  of  the  Atonement  and  without  reference  even  to 
the  fact  that  Christ  died  on  Calvary. 

Of  course,  the  most  thorough-going  and  extreme  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  tendency  to  regard  the  Cross  as  an  irrelevance,  even 
as  an  impertinence,  are  to  be  found  outside  specifically  Christian 
circles.  One  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  of  our  modern 
poets,  William  Watson,  has  devoted  a  sonnet  to  this  very  theme, 
in  which  he  urges  that  to-day  it  were  more  wise 

In  His  immortal  greatness  to  forget 
The  mortal  agony  and  the  bloody  sweat, 

and  expresses  his  own  deep  conviction  in  the  statement, 

To  me  His  death  is  nought — His  life  is  all. 

Another  modem  writer,  an  American,  quotes  with  approval  this 
challenging  verse  from  an  unknown  poet : 

I  fight  alone,  and  win  or  sink, 

I  need  no  one  to  make  me  free; 

I  want  no  Jesus  Christ  to  think 
That  He  could  ever  die  for  me. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  has  expressed  the  view  with  his  usual 
forthrightness.  “  The  central  superstition  of  Christianity,”  he 
asserts,  “  is  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  the  gibbet.”  He  does 
not  like  the  superstition,  and  he  will  not  accept  the  proffered  way 
of  salvation.  He  says  quite  emphatically  that  he  does  not  glory 
in  the  Cross,  that  he  considers  the  use  of  the  Cross  made  by  the 
Church  as  a  deplorable  and  thoroughly  objectionable  proceeding, 
that  had  he  been  present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  he  would  have  done  his  utmost  to  have  prevented  such 
a  stupid  blunder,  and  that  in  his  opinion  “  nothing  has  done  more 
to  hinder  the  spread  of  Christian  doctrine  than  the  substitution 
of  a  morbid  interest  in  the  sensational  execution  of  Jesus  for  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  His  views.”  I  do  not  think  that 
within  the  Church  we  could  find  this  point  of  view  so  baldly  and 
so  vigorously  stated.  But  the  point  of  view  is  well  expressed  in 
present-day  preaching  and  theology.  Many  of  us  have  taken  the 
Apostolic  phrase,  “  Christ  crucified,”  and  have  set  the  adjective 
at  war  with  the  noun.  Christ,  the  supreme  Fact  of  Christian 
history  and  experience !  Yes,  we  agree.  As  Christians  we  know 
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that  Christ  is  essential  to  our  return  to  God,  to  our  redemption 
from  sin  in  this  world  and  our  "  hope  of  glory  ”  in  the  next. 
But  “  Christ  crucified  ” !  There’s  the  rub.  That’s  where  we 
lose  ourselves.  We  feel  quite  sure  of  the  dominating  noun.  We 
are  far  from  sure  about  the  over-mastering  adjective. 

Yet  one  thing  seems  quite  certain,  viz.  that  in  the  book  which 
is  both  the  textbook  of  our  faith  and  the  charter  of  our  com¬ 
mission  the  death  of  Christ  is  presented  as  the  very  heart  of 
the  Gospel.  Both  fact  and  meaning  are  there,  both  the  plain 
print  of  history  and  interpretation  in  the  light  of  experience. 
The  New  Testament  writers  did  not  make  the  distinction  between 
fact  and  meaning  to  the  extent  of  saying  (as  some  modem 
preachers  do) :  “  Well,  we  can  preach  the  fact  of  Christ’s  death 
without  bothering  to  work  out  a  theory  of  it.”  They  knew  that 
such  a  distinction  cannot  be  made.  They  knew  that  a  bare  fact 
does  not  exist,  that  a  meaningless  fact  is  a  sheer  physical  and 
psychological  impossibility.  They  might  not  have  been  able  to 
express  this  in  philosophical  terms.  They  were  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  “  implicative  system  ”  or  “  inferential  whole  ” 
of  the  modern  logician,  who  assures  us  that  even  so  simple  a 
judgement  as  “  This  is  a  flower  ”is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks,  but 
implies  a  whole  system  of  meaningful  relations.  But  they  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  fact  of  Christ’s  death  from 
the  meaning  of  it;  and  although  they  knew  the  categories  of 
human  thinking  (whether  derived  from  ancient  sacrifices  or  from 
contemporary  speculation)  were  inadequate  to  express  what 
they  themselves  had  found  in  the  Cross,  they  were  none  the  less 
convinced  that  some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  find  and  convey 
the  treasure  of  its  immense  significance  in  the  earthenware 
vessels  of  human  speech  and  language.  Whether  or  not  they 
were  right  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  death  of  Christ  in 
its  relation  to  human  need,  whether  or  not  there  really  was  any 
relation  between  that  death  and  man’s  spiritual  necessities,  is  not 
the  point  here.  The  point  is  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
Cross  is  represented  as  being  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
all  the  way  through  fact  and  theory  are  closely  linked  up  as  the 
essential  message  of  God’s  redeeming  love  for  the  world. 

The  Gospel  records,  as  we  know,  make  much  of  the  last 
week  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  story  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  crucifixion,  and  the  crucifixion  itself,  occupies  at  least 
two-fifths  of  the  evangelical  material  (and  we  need  not  exclude 
the  Fourth  Gospel  in  making  that  estimate).  In  fact  the  actual 
space  given  in  the  four  Gospels  to  relating  what  happened  to 
Jesus  during  those  six  momentous  days  from  the  cry  of  the 
multitude :  “  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,”  to  the  cry  of  the 
Crucified  :  “  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,”  is  out 
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of  all  proportion  both  to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  narrative  and  to 
the  time  the  events  occupied.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  tragedy  which  ended  the  life  of  the  Master  should  have 
produced  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
loved  and  reverenced  Him;  and  that  fact  may  partly  account  for 
the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  tragedy  in  the  Gospels. 
But  is  that  the  only  explanation  ?  Is  it  the  physical  horror,  rather 
than  the  spiritual  value,  of  that  death  which  led  them  to  linger 
so  long  and  painfully  on  the  details  of  the  passion  ?  Or,  further, 
if  the  spiritual  value  which  they  attached  to  the  crucifixion  was 
the  thing  which  drove  them  to  give  the  death  of  their  Master 
such  prominence,  were  they  mistaken  in  attaching  their  soterio- 
logical  theories  to  the  plain  print  of  history?  Or  were  they 
reflecting  what  they  themselves  had  learnt  of  the  mind  of  Christ 
Himself  ? 

There  are  some  who  are  quite  certain  that  in  devoting  so 
much  space  to  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  the  Gospel  writers 
were  expressing  merely  their  own  opinions  (or  rather  the 
opinions  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  somehow  seems  to  have 
mentally  dragooned  and  bludgeoned  the  rest  of  the  disciples  to 
accept  his  “  strange  ”  doctrines),  and  not  the  mind  of  Christ  at 
all.  They  tell  us  that  Jesus  spoke  very  little  about  His  own  death, 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  gave  it  in  their  preaching  a 
prominence  not  warranted  by  Christ’s  own  conception  of  His 
message  to  the  world,  and  that  even  the  large  amount  of  space 
accorded  in  the  evangelical  records  to  the  events  of  the  Passion 
Week  are  a  reflection  of  the  “  theologising  ”  tendencies  of  the 
Evangelists  rather  than  an  expression  of  Christ’s  own  thought 
on  the  matter.  But  that  contention  can  be  met  by  pointing  out 
that  if  Christ  was  reticent  about  His  own  death  (and  remember 
He  was  reticent  about  other  things  as  well),  then  it  was  not 
without  good  reasons.  For  one  thing,  as  James  Denney  says, 
Christ  came  “  not  so  much  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  that  there 
might  be  a  Gospel  to  preach.”  For  another,  the  death  of  Christ 
in  all  its  spiritual  value  and  significance  was  one  of  those  things 
the  disciples  were  unable  to  bear  until  it  had  been  accomplished 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  lead  the  disciples  into  the  truth  of 
Christ.  But,  we  may  further  ask,  was  our  Lord  quite  so  reticent 
as  some  of  the  critics  would  have  us  believe  ?  Did  He  not 
endeavour  to  familiarise  the  minds  of  the  disciples  with  the 
thought  of  Calvary  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  ?  To  ask  these 
questions  is  to  answer  them,  for  if  we  are  at  all  familiar  with 
the  Gospel  narrative  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  (to 
quote  Denney  again)  “  that  which,  according  to  the  Gospels  them¬ 
selves,  characterised  the  last  months  of  our  Lord’s  life  was  a 
deliberate  and  thrice  repeated  attempt  to  teach  His  disciples 
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Cross  of  Jesus  is  the  great  universal  word  of  God  proclaiming 
what  He  does  to  reach  and  win  the  sinful.”  To  Thomas  Carlyle’s 
despairing  complaint  against  the  Almighty  that  ”  He  does  nothing,” 
to  Goethe’s  daring  assertion,  “  If  I  were  God,  the  sin  of  the  world 
would  break  my  heart,”  we  can  reply  by  pointing  to  Christ 
crucified.  We  can  say  that  the  sin  of  the  world  broke  the  heart 
of  God  in  Christ  upon  Calvary.  We  can  affirm  that  the 
Almighty  Father  did  do  something  for  man,  something  that  man 
could  not  do  for  himself,  when  in  the  Lord  of  all  good  life  He 
was  cruelly  done  to  death.  Thus  the  Cross  of  Jesus  both  reveals 
God  and  evaluates  man.  It  discloses,  as  no  other  event  in  history, 
the  lengths  to  which  sacrificial  love  will  go  in  order  to  redeem 
the  sinful;  and  it  shows  too  that  man,  though  utterly  unworthy 
of  that  love  which  “  stooped  to  share  our  sharpest  pang,  our 
bitterest  tear,”  is  nevertheless  worth  the  Divine  outpouring  in 
the  Cross.  We  sometimes  sing ;  “  In  Christ  I  feel  the  heart  of 
God.”  Yes,  the  heart  of  God!  But  where?  In  Christ  on  the 
mount,  when  “  He  opened  His  mouth  and  taught  ”  the  disciple- 
multitude?  In  Christ,  when  He  had  climbed  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  and  in  the  presence  of  His  three  favourite  disciples  was 
transfigured  with  heavenly  glory?  In  Christ,  in  His  contro¬ 
versies  with  the  Sadducees,  or  as  He  hurls  his  bitter  invectives 
against  the  Pharisees?  All  revelations  of  the  Divine  character, 
no  doubt !  But  it  is  in  Christ  as  He  hangs  from  that  bitter  tree 
that  we  feel  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  the  Almighty  Father — 
throbbing  with  a  love  which  loves  to  the  uttermost  and  gives 
of  its  best  because  it  gives  of  itself. 

But  what  God  did  for  us  in  Christ  upon  the  Cross  was  not 
an  isolated  event  in  that  time-series  which  we  call  human  history. 
The  Cross  is  not  just  something  that  happened  once  and  for  all 
and  was  done  with.  It  is  much  more  than  a  fact,  a  moment,  even 
a  crisis,  in  history;  it  is  the  revelation  of  an  eternal  principle. 
“  You  cannot,”  says  William  Adams  Brown,  “  crowd  all  of  God 
into  a  moment  of  time,  though  a  moment  of  time  may  be 
sufficient  to  give  you  an  insight  into  what  God  is  always  doing. 
After  that  moment  has  come,  you  will  see  Him  where  you  had 
not  known  He  was  at  work  and  discover  divine  meanings  in 
things  that  happen  to  you  every  day.  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
was  such  a  moment.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  God.” 
Is  not  that  the  suggestion  of  the  New  Testament  description  of 
Christ  as  a  “Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world”? 
The  best  illustration  I  know  of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
Leslie  Weatherhead’s  very  popular  book.  The  Transforming 
Friendship.  He  speaks  of  Calvary  as  the  revelation  of  Love 
Everlasting,  as  the  projection  on  to  the  plane  of  history  of  God’s 
ageless  sacrifice  for  His  children.  And  he  uses  this  very  fine 
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illustration  from  his  own  experience.  He  was  on  a  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  one  night  the  ship  passed  quite  close  to 
Stromboli,  known  as  “  the  lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean,”  an 
island-volcano  which  rises  sheer  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  almost 
dark  and  suddenly  there  was  a  great  burst  of  flame  from  the 
crater  at  the  summit.  Huge  tongues  of  fire  shot  up,  hundreds 
of  feet  high,  lighting  up  the  ocean  for  miles  around.  Tons  of 
molten  rock  were  thrown  up  into  the  air :  red-hot  boulders  raced 
down  the  mountain-side;  and  gradually  a  stream  of  lava  forced 
its  way  almost  to  the  sea.  For  many  hours  as  the  ship  slipped 
away  towards  the  horizon,  that  red-hot  stream  of  lava,  like  some 
awful  gaping  wound,  gashed  the  darkness.  What  did  it  mean? 
It  meant  that  for  a  few  hours  there  had  been  revealed  those 
great  fires  which  had  been  burning  in  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  point  of  that  apt 
illustration  as  applied  to  the  Cross  of  Christ — the  lengths  of 
sacrifice  to  which  His  endless  Friendship  goes — is  obvious. 

But  it  is  sharpened  by  the  lines  which  Leslie  Weatherhead 
quotes : 

I  sometimes  think  about  the  cross, 

And  shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  see 
The  cruel  nails  and  crown  of  thorns. 

And  Jesus,  crucified  for  me. 

But  even  could  I  see  Him  die, 

I  could  but  see  a  little  part 
Of  that  great  love,  which  like  a  fire, 

Is  always  burning  in  His  heart. 
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And  he  adds :  “  The  friendship  of  Jesus,  which  the  Cross  could 
not  end,  speaks  of  the  Friendship  of  the  Father,  which  began  with 
the  dawn  of  human  consciousness  in  the  world,  and  which  will 
never  end.  .  .  .  Here  is  love  revealed  to  our  wondering  eyes 
which,  long  before  Christ  came,  was  loving  and  suffering  for 
men  in  a  manner  which  only  Christ  could  reveal,  and  which  will 
go  on  loving  and  suffering  until  the  last  soul  is  voluntarily  brought 
into  harmony  with  Himself  in  the  final  perfection  of  the  ultimate 
heaven.” 

But  let  us  shift  our  ground  a  little,  and  ask  the  question : 
What  are  the  elements  in  the  death  of  Christ  which  justify  us 
in  calling  Him  our  Saviour?  What  are  the  factors  in  the  Cross 
which  gave  it  value  for  God  and  gives  it  saving  efficacy  for  man? 
It  is  to  answer  this  important  question  for  theology  that  the 
various  theories  of  the  Atonement  have  been  propounded  in  the 
history  of  Christian  thought.  We  may  remind  ourselves  of  the 
mo.st  important  of  these  theories  in  order  to  realise  afresh  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  of  the  Atonement  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Church  has  grappled  with  it.  For  ten  centuries 
the  Ransom  Theory  had  held  the  field  of  Christian  thought,  in 
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which  the  death  of  Christ  was  regarded  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the 
devil  for  the  release  of  the  elect.  This  view  was  given  its 
quietus  by  Anselm’s  epoch-making  little  book,  Cur  Deus  Homo, 
whose  “  Commercial  Theory  ”  (as  it  is  called)  regarded  Christ’s 
death  as  an  infinite  satisfaction  made  to  God  by  Christ  for  the 
infinite  wrong  done  to  God  by  man’s  sin.  At  the  Reformation 
Anselm’s  “  Superfluous  Merit  ”  theory  (to  give  it  its  other  name) 
was  modified  by  the  introduction  of  analogies  derived  from 
criminal  law.  The  Penal  Satisfaction  theory  of  the  Reformers 
maintained  that  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  God  by  Christ  in 
His  death  consisted  in  the  fact  that  Christ  endured  the  punish¬ 
ment  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  “  hell-deserving  sinner.”  Calvin,  for  example,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  on  the  Cross  Christ  endured  the  very 
torments  of  the  damned,  and  interprets  the  “  Descent  into 
Hades  ”  as  a  literal  suffering  of  the  pains  of  hell.  The  next 
great  attempt  to  explain  the  Death  of  Christ  as  our  Saviour  was 
made  by  the  famous  Dutch  jurist,  Grotius,  in  his  Governmental 
theory.  Grotius  rejected  altogether  the  ideas  of  legal  substitu¬ 
tion  and  mathematical  equivalence  and  held  that  Christ  was  not 
actually  punished  for  the  sins  of  men,  but  that  He  endured 
suffering  which  God — as  the  vindicator  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe — could  accept  as  a  substitute  for  punishment.  Through 
the  death  of  Christ  God  remained  just,  while  at  the  same  time 
He  became  the  justifier  of  the  unjust.  Finally  we  have  the 
various  Moral  Influence  theories  which  stress  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  revelation  of  the  heart  of  God  designed 
to  bring  sinful  men  back  to  their  Heavenly  Father  and  to  win 
their  love  for  Himself.  For  example.  Dr.  McLeod  Campbell 
held  that  an  adequate  repentance  would  be  sufficient  satisfaction 
for  sin,  and  maintained  that  Christ  in  His  death  offered  to  God, 
on  behalf  of  man,  this  adequate  repentance  and  so  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  forgiveness.  Again,  Horace  Bushnell  taught  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  an  expression  of  the  vicarious  nature  of 
love,  which  identifies  itself  with  its  object,  even  to  the  bearing 
of  the  object’s  sins,  and  so  proves  the  strongest  influence  leading 
men  to  repentance.  Probably  Protestant  theology  to-day  is  split 
between  the  Penal  Satisfaction  theory  on  the  one  hand  and  some 
form  of  Moral  Influence  theory  on  the  other.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  vitality  in  the  older  view,  a  vitality  which  springs  from 
the  important  element  of  truth  which  I  feel  the  theory  contains; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  later  theory  is  more  in  line  with 
the  modern  psychological  approach  to  the  problem  of  human 
sin  and  salvation.  Sin  estranges  men  from  God  and  the  death  of 
Christ,  by  helping  men  to  realise  what  is  their  true  attitude  to 
God,  induces  them  to  turn  aside  from  the  pride  and  selfishness 
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which  separates  them  from  their  Heavenly  Father.  In  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  the  moral  qualities  of  faith  and  love  are  revealed 
at  their  highest,  and  it  is  these  qualities  which  give  the  death  of 
Christ  its  value  for  God  and  its  saving  efficacy  for  men;  but  this 
saving  efficacy  is  possible  only  because  in  Christ  we  have  the 
revelation  in  human  form  of  that  redemptive  love  which  has 
been  in  God  from  the  beginning. 

What  can  we  say  to  these — at  points — conflicting  theories? 
Two  things.  One  is  that  not  one  of  them  contains  the  whole 
truth,  and  every  one  of  them  conveys  some  of  the  truth  about 
the  saving  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  other  thing  is 
that  there  is  an  important  truth  which  is  common  to  all  these 
theories  of  the  Atonement.  It  is  this.  Christ  went  freely  to  the 
Cross.  When  we  have  noted  the  historical  circumstances  which 
attended  His  end  and  have  endeavoured  to  assess  them,  we  have 
not  reached  the  heart  of  the  matter  unless  we  also  mark  the 
faith  and  love,  the  devotion  and  loyalty,  which  characterised 
every  step  of  the  way  until  He  reached  Golgotha’s  crown.  It  was 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  Jesus  exhibited,  the  moral  quality  of 
a  perfect  and  whole-hearted  obedience,  that  makes  the  Cross  of 
Christ  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  went  to  His  death 
willingly,  in  order  that  men  should  live;  and  hence  He  fulfilled 
the  divine  ideal  of  sacrifice.  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  in  his  thought- 
provoking  volume  The  Cruciality  of  the  Cross,  discusses  the 
old  phrase,  “  the  blood  of  Christ  ”  and  endeavours  to  express 
the  truth  it  contains  in  such  ethicised  terms  as  will  appeal  to 
the  modern  mind.  He  urges  that  it  would  not  have  mattered 
one  whit  if  no  single  drop  of  Christ’s  blood  had  been  shed,  that 
it  would  have  made  no  real  difference  if  Christ  had  come  to  His 
end  by  some  other  form  of  execution  than  that  of  crucifixion. 
There  would  have  been  no  change  of  essential  truth — only  of 
the  imagery  by  means  of  which  we  set  forth  the  truth.  But 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “  it  would  have  mattered  a  whole  world  if 
Jesus  had  met  his  death  by  disease  or  accident.  Everything 
turns,  not  on  His  life  having  been  taken  from  Him,  but  on  its 
having  been  laid  down.  Everything,  for  His  purpose,  turns  on 
the  will  to  die.”  It  was  His  faith  in  God,  His  love  for  man,  and 
His  utter  devotion  to  His  cause,  which  led  Him  to  go  freely  to 
His  death.  It  is  this  free  surrender  of  His  life  that  gives  the 
Cross  value  for  God  and  saving  efficacy  for  man;  and  it  is  this 
recognition  of  this  truth  that  constitutes  the  common  element 
underlying  all  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement. 

Quite  a  number  of  pertinent  questions  arise  at  this  point. 
For  one  thing,  the  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  went 
freely  to  the  Cross  suggests  the  enquiry.  Did  He  commit  suicide? 
The  questions  sounds  irreverent  to  us,  but  it  has  been  asked  and 
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answered  with  a  decided  affirmative  by  some.  Again,  it  may 
be  asked,  Was  Jesus  done  to  death  because  His  pacifism  would 
not  allow  Him  to  adopt  a  policy  of  self-defence?  But  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  is  to  raise  other  problems  not 
easily  solved;  for  example.  Why  did  He  not  seek  safety  in  flight? 
Or  was  it  that  He  could  not  escape?  If  that  is  so,  then  it  must 
follow  that  He  died  because  He  could  not  help  it?  Or  if  we 
suppose  that  He  might  have  escaped  but  would  not,  does  it  follow 
that  His  followers  must  also  refuse  to  escape  death  by  flight? 
Again,  it  may  be  asked.  Was  the  death  of  Christ  merely  that 
of  a  martyr?  If  we  say  “  yes  ”  to  this  does  it  not  make  Christ’s 
death  less  than  that  of  a  martyr?  We  have  only  to  compare 
Socrates  in  the  prison  cell  in  Athens  drinking  the  cup  of  poison 
without  a  tremor,  greeting  the  unseen  with  a  cheer,  and  dying 
with  a  jest  upon  his  lips,  with  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  with  His 
soul  exceedingly  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,  and  praying  that 
the  cup  might  pass  from  Him — we  have  only  to  make  this  com¬ 
parison  to  see  that  if  Christ  died  a  martyr’s  death  and  nothing 
more,  then  He  was  (and  I  say  it  quite  reverently)  a  pretty  poor 
specimen  of  a  martyr.  Yet  further,  we  might  ask.  How  does 
the  death  of  Christ  prove  the  love  of  God?  How  does  the  death 
of  one  person  (Christ)  prove  the  love  of  a  third  person  (God)? 
Or  does  it  mean  that  we  cannot  really  speak  of  a  third  person 
but  rather  must  identify  Christ  and  God  so  that  what  Christ  does 
for  us  is  really  what  God  is  doing  for  us  in  and  through  Him? 
And  yet  once  more,  we  may  ask.  How  can  the  death  of  Christ 
prove  God’s  love  to  us  unless  men  were  in  some  spiritual  danger 
from  which  only  such  an  event  as  the  Cross  could  save  them? 
In  other  words,  do  such  phrases  as  “  the  wrath  of  God  ”  and 
“  the  terror  of  the  Lord  ”  express  anything  more  than  a  warped 
or  inadequate  view  of  the  Deity? 

All  these  questions  have  a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the 
Atonement  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  preachableness,  but  I 
cannot  stop  to  deal  with  them  here.  Two  points  only  will  I  deal 
with  briefly  in  closing.  The  first  is  this :  The  conviction  that 
Christ  in  some  way  died  for,  or  on  behalf  of,  men  dignifies  and 
enhances  the  value  of  human  personality.  We  see  that  expressed 
as  an  ethical  first  principle  in  the  New  Testament  .  “  Destroy 
not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died,”  exclaims  the 
great  Apostle,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  men  that 
lifts  them  up  out  of  the  miry  clay,  sets  their  feet  upon  a  rock, 
establishes  their  goings,  and  puts  a  new  song  in  their  mouth. 
Dr.  T.  R.  Glover  has  given  several  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  conferred  a  new  dignity  on  men.  In 
the  fifth  century  there  was  a  bishop  in  North  Africa  who  remon¬ 
strated  with  a  governor  for  ill-treating  the  natives.  He  said : 
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“  You  are  treating  men  as  if  they  were  cheap,  but  man  is  a  thing 
of  price,  for  Christ  died  for  him.”  There  is  the  case  of  the 
scholar  Muretus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  journeying 
on  foot  through  Italy.  He  became  ill  and  was  carried  to  a 
hospital  in  a  strange  town.  As  he  was  laid  on  the  operating  table 
he  heard  one  of  the  doctors  say  to  another  in  Latin,  ‘‘Try  your 
experiment  on  this  cheap  life”;  and  he  himself  called  out,  also 
in  Latin :  ‘‘  Do  you  call  a  life  cheap  for  which  Christ  did  not 
disdain  to  die  ?  ”  But  probably  the  best  expression  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  that  masterpiece  of  early  English  literature.  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  by  William  Langland.  Langland 
has  been  referring  to  Calvary,  and  then  says : 

Blood-brothers  did  we  all  become  there 
And  gentlemen  each  one. 

Thus  the  Cross  not  only  binds  us  to  God,  it  binds  us  also  to  one 
another.  It  is  because  Christ  died  that  we  have  the  assurance 
that  man  is  ‘‘  better  than  a  sheep  ”  and  that  his  life  is  not  simply 
that  of  the  gnat  that  dies  in  the  summer’s  sun. 

The  second  point  is  this.  A  Jew  and  a  Christian  were  once 
arguing  about  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  at  last  the  Jew  flung  down 
this  challenge :  “  If  a  woman  were  to  tell  you  the  story  which 
Mary  is  supposed  to  have  told,  would  you  believe  her?  ”  “  Yes,” 
replied  the  Christian,  ‘‘  if  her  Son  were  Jesus.”  He  meant  that 
so  incredible  a  happening  as  the  Virgin  Birth  became  more  easily 
believable  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
person  who  is  alleged  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  that  strange 
and  unusual  way.  We  may  apply  the  same  principle  in  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  We  must  not  separate  the  Cross  from 
the  Crucified,  we  must  not  separate  the  death  of  Christ  from 
the  Person  who  died.  It  is  not  merely  the  circumstances  of  His 
death  that  makes  it  different  from  every  other  death;  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  He  who  died.  In  a  sense,  it  is  not  the  Cross  that 
saves,  it  is  the  Christ  of  the  Cross  who  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  understand  that  Cross,  we  cannot  understand 
His  own  attitude  towards  it  and  His  recognition  of  its  necessity, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  Christ  was  a  unique 
Person  with  a  unique  mission.  As  W.  E.  Orchard  puts  it,  ‘‘  the 
full  explanation  of  Christ’s  acceptance  of  the  Cross  can  only  be 
found  in  the  complete  doctrine  of  His  Person  as  human  and 
divine,  and  in  His  death  as  being  the  only  means  of  redeeming 
the  world.”  The  Early  Church  proclaimed  the  good  news  of 
Christ  crucified.  We  live  in  a  different  age.  Yet  men’s  funda¬ 
mental  needs  are  just  the  same  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the 
first,  however  much  they  may  be  camouflaged.  And  we  can 
preach — yea,  not  merely  can,  but  must  preach — the  same  message 
Christ  crucified,  Christ  crucified.  John  Pitts. 


The  Voice  of  God. 

The  term  “  voice  of  God  ”  has  become  a  familiar  metaphor 
for  the  vehicle  of  revelation,  whatever  be  the  contents  of 
the  revelation,  whether  it  concerns  the  nature  and  character  of 
God  or  His  will  and  purpose.  The  media  of  revelation  are  mani¬ 
fold,  and  are  conditioned  by  race  and  geographical  situation  as 
well  as  by  religious  tradition  and  the  mental  and  moral  make-up 
of  the  individual,  and  they  may  all  be  included  in  the  term 
“  voice  of  God.”  It  is  possible,  too,  to  speak  of  the  voice  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  as  Francis  Thompson  does  in  “  The  Hound  of 
Heaven.”  We  do  not,  however,  expect  that  voice  to  be  audible, 
and  are  naturally  suspicious  of  those  who  claim  to  hear  it  out¬ 
wardly.  Our  sympathies  would  rather  be  with  the  prayer 
attributed  to  St.  Ambrose  :  "  Let  Thy  good  Spirit  enter  my  heart 
and  there  be  heard  without  utterance,  and  without  the  sound 
of  words  speak  all  truth.”  When  we  speak  of  the  voice  of  God 
we  know,  if  we  stop  to  reflect,  that  we  are  using  a  metaphor, 
and  that  the  voice  is  audible  only  with  the  inner  sense. 

But  men  have  not  always  interpreted  their  religious 
experience  in  this  indirect  way.  Metaphorical  usage  has  grown 
out  of  what  was  accepted  as  actual  experience,  however  remote 
such  experience  may  seem  from  our  own.  We  bring  to  our 
experience  the  results  of  centuries  of  reflection  and  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  physical  and  mental  life.  The  ancient  Hebrew 
was  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  complexities  of  cause  and  effect 
as  we  do,  and  would  jump  from  the  immediate  perception  to 
its  ultimate  or  primary  cause.  Hence  a  sound  that  could  not 
readily  be  ascribed  to  a  visible  cause  would  be  thought  to  come 
direct  from  God  (or  some  other  supernatural  first  cause),  and 
to  be  the  sound  of  His  activity  and  movement,  or  the  sound  of 
His  speaking.  Were  not  men  made  in  God’s  image,  and  might 
they  not  expect  that  His  "Ways  would  resemble  theirs,  and  His 
speech  resemble  their  speech?  It  was  not  as  though  they  heard 
God  speak,  it  was  for  them  His  voice  itself  that  they  heard  in  a 
very  real  way.  That  is  not  to  say  that  whenever  He  spoke  they 
would  naturally  hear  Him;  they  would  not  be  for  ever  in  His 
presence,  though  it  might  happen  that  they  would  find  themselves 
unexpectedly  listening  to  God  and  then  be  overawed  by  the  sense 
of  fear  and  danger  (Dt.  iv.  33),  or  of  high  privilege  (Is.  vi.). 
The  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  is  expressed 
in  these  lines : 


Of  old  our  fathers  heard  thee  when  the  roll 
Of  midnight  thunder  crashed  across  the  sky; 
I  hear  thee  in  the  silence  of  the  soul — 
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Its  very  stillness  is  the  majesty 

Of  thy  mysterious  voice,  that  moves  me  more 

Than  wrath  of  tempest  as  it  rushes  by, 

Or  booming  thunder,  or  the  surging  roar 
Of  seas  that  storm  a  never-trodden  shore. 

(E.  G.  A.  Holmes.) 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  both  the  direct  and  the 
metaphorical  conception  of  the  voice  of  God. 

I.  Hebrew  has  but  one  word  for  both  sound  and  voice 
(Qol),  and  we  are  not  always  quite  certain  whether  voice  or 
sound  is  meant.  Sometimes  the  approach  of  God  to  man  is 
audible ;  they  hear  the  sound  of  His  coming.  "  And  they  heard 
the  voice  (R.V.  mg.  sound)  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  the  man  and  his  wife  hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  (the  Hebrew  may  simply  mean 
“  from  ”)  the  Lord  God  .  .  .”  “  And  it  shall  be  when  thou 

hearest  the  sound  (qol)  of  marching  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry 
trees,  that  then  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself :  for  then  is  the  Lord 
gone  out  before  thee  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines  ”  (II 
Sam.  V.  24).  It  is  the  sound  of  God’s  approach  that  is  heard 
when  the  wind  rustles  the  tree  tops.  The  wind  was  recognised 
to  be  a  vehicle  of  God’s  approach : 

And  He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly : 

Yea,  He  flew  swiftly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Ps.  xviii.  10. 

In  the  same  psalm  His  advent  for  the  discomfiture  of  Israel’s 
foes  is  described  in  terms  of  the  thunderstorm  : 

Yahweh  also  thundered  in  the  heavens. 

And  the  Most  High  uttered  His  voice : 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

And  He  sent  out  His  arrows  and  scattered  them; 

Yea,  lightnings  manifold,  and  discomfited  them.  13,  14. 

If  He  came  thus,  in  earlier  times,  to  deliver  His  people,  was  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  He  would  come  again  in  like  manner 
if  need  arose?  “She  shall  be  visited  of  Yahweh  of  Hosts 
with  thunder  (ra’am),  and  with  earthquake,  and  great  noise 
(qol),  with  whirlwind  and  tempest,  and  the  flame  of  a  devouring 
fire.  And  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight  against  Ariel 
.  .  .  shall  be  as  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night  ’’  (Is.  xxix.  6,  7), 
(cf.  XXX.  30,  31 ;  Hab.  iii.  16.) 

Here  is  something  more  than  the  mere  sound  of  His 
approach,  it  is  a  sound  that  is  known,  the  sound  of  thunder;  but 
what  else  is  thunder  but  the  voice  of  God?  It  is  a  mighty  and 
a  powerful  voice. 
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Hearken  unto  the  rumbling  of  his  voice, 

And  to  the  muttering  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth. 

He  letteth  it  go  under  the  whole  heaven, 

And  his  light(ning)  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

After  it  a  voice  roareth; 

He  thundereth  with  his  majestic  voice; 

And  he  delayeth  not  his  lightnings, 

From  his  mouth  his  voice  is  heard.  .  .  .  Job  xxxvii.  1-4. 

(Gray’s  translation.) 

The  twenty-ninth  psalm  will  come  to  mind  in  this  connection, 
the  psalm  in  which  the  “  recurrent  phrase,  Qol  Yahweh,  runs 
through  the  verses  like  clap  after  clap  of  thunder.  .  .  .  Before 
this  tremendous  manifestation  of  the  divine  power,  the  sea,  the 
mountains,  the  desert — all  those  things  which  .  .  .  men  cannot 
subdue — are  forced  to  tremble.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  resist 
the  Lord  in  His  majesty  ”  (Welch,  The  Psalter,  p.  16). 

Sound  and  activity  are  here  closely  associated.  That  was 
always  so.  If  God’s  voice  was  heard,  then  He  was  at  work  in 
the  world,  though  He  might  also  be  at  work  and  not  be  heard 
by  mortal  men.  For  the  Israelites  thought,  word,  and  action 
were  parts  of  a  single  whole,  and  not  successive  processes  taking 
place  more  or  less  independently  of  each  other;  they  were 
activities  of  the  soul,  which  was  a  dynamic  unit.  Thought  was 
incomplete  until  it  came  to  fruition  in  utterance,  which  in  turn 
carried  in  it  the  germs  of  its  fulfilment  (cf.  the  power  of  spoken 
blessings  and  curses:  cf.  also  Is.  Iv.  10,  11).  The  God  whose 
voice  they  heard  was  the  "  living  God,”  the  Creator,  the  God 
of  Sinai,  and  the  uttering  of  His  voice  was  neither  meaningless 
nor  arbitrary,  but  had  purpose,  whether  creative,  redemptive,  or 
judicial. 

(i.)  God’s  voice  was  the  instrument  of  creative  activity.  This 
need  not  seem  so  strange  to  us  when  we  remember  that  the 
Israelite  could  not  conceive  of  thought  which  was  not  essentially 
articulate  (the  Hebrew  for  “  to  think  ”  is  “  to  say  in  one’s  heart,” 
but  thoughts  that  were  not  uttered  and  acted  on  would  be  ”  vain  ” 
ones),  or  of  words  and  speech  which  did  not  involve  action  or 
effect.  The  story  of  creation  in  Gen.  i,  tells  how  God  gave 
commands  which  were  immediately  fulfilled.  The  same  thought 
comes  in  Psalm  xxxiii. : 

By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made; 

And  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth. 


The  voice  was  but  the  word  made  audible,  hence  we  also  read 
of  the  creative  power  of  God’s  voice  (thunder)  : 
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Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 

That  it  should  not  be  moved  for  ever. 

Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  vesture; 

The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 

At  thy  rebuke  they  fled; 

At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away.  Ps.  civ.  5-7. 

“  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath  established 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  by  his  understanding  hath  he 
stretched  out  the  heavens :  when  he  uttereth  his  voice,  there  is 
a  tumult  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  and  he  causeth  the  vapours 
to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  he  maketh  lightnings  for 
the  rain  .  .  .”  Jer.  x.  12,  13. 

(ii.)  God’s  activity  was  not  only  creative,  it  was  redemptive, 
and  a  very  real  part  of  redemptive  activity  is  revelation.  Now 
the  signal  act,  both  of  redemption  and  of  revelation,  which 
Yahweh  performed  for  Israel,  culminated  in  the  vision  and 
audition  on  Mount  Sinai.  There  was  His  dwelling,  and  there 
He  had  already  made  Himself  known  to  Moses  from  the  burning 
bush  by  calling  to  him,  that  is,  by  uttering  His  voice.  The 
people  had  now  been  brought  there  by  Moses,  and  they  became 
aware  of  God’s  presence  there.  Moses  himself  ascended  the 
Mount,  but  the  people  stayed  below,  hearing  the  sounds  which 
they  could  not  understand  till  Moses  came  down  to  interpret. 
“  And  the  Lord  came  down  upon  mount  Sinai,  to  the  top  of 
the  mount ;  and  the  Lord  called  Moses  to  the  top  of  the  mount ; 
and  Moses  went  up.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  by  a  voice.” 
It  was  a  complex  experience,  physical  and  spiritual  elements 
being  inextricably  woven  together,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  say  how  much  each  contributed  to  the  whole  experience.  That 
power  of  God  which  had  wrought  deliverance  from  the  house  of 
bondage  was  now  seen  and  heard  by  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  the  volcano  or  the  thunderstorm,  whichever  it  was 
which  took  place  then.  That  being  so,  the  storm  became  a  very 
natural  concrete  expression  of  God’s  majesty.  It  was  a  vivid 
experience,  and  it  lived  on  in  the  memory  and  in  the  literature 
of  the  nation ; 

“  And  ye  came  near  and  stood  under  the  mountain ;  and  the 
mountain  burned  with  fire  into  the  heart  of  heaven,  with  dark¬ 
ness,  cloud,  and  thick  darkness.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  words,  but  ye 
saw  no  form ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice.”  Dt.  iv.  11,  12.  cf,  w.  33,  o6. 

“  Ye  saw  no  form.”  God’s  majesty  was  too  brilliant  to 
be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  unless  the  privilege  was  granted  by  Him, 
as  it  was,  we  are  told,  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiii.),  and  to  the  elders 
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“  from  afar  ”  (Ex.  xxiv.).  To  Isaiah  He  appeared  in  vision^ 
and  the  prophet  was  filled  with  alarm  that  such  a  man  as  he 
should  see  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  They  did  not  think  of 
God  as  formless,  He  had  a  form  which  had  features  similar  to 
that  of  men,  but  it  was  as  different  from  theirs  as  spirit  is 
different  from  flesh.  They  were  not,  however,  so  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  God  looked  like  as  with  how  He  acted  towards 
them  and  on  their  behalf.  His  activity  they  knew,  they  could 
see  it,  and  they  could  hear  God,  as  it  were,  at  work,  but  they 
could  not  see  Him,  and  therefore,  though  they  were  surrounded 
by  people  who  made  images  of  their  gods,  they  developed  an 
imageless  religion. 

There  is  an  interesting  poetic  echo  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  and  of  God’s  activity  in  it,  in  Psalm  Ixxvii.,  showing 
Yahweh  as  a  warrior  taking  the  field  against  His  foes : 

The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God; 

The  waters  saw  thee,  they  were  afraid : 

The  depths  also  trembled. 

The  clouds  poured  out  water; 

The  skies  sent  out  a  sound  (qol)  : 

Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad. 

The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  whirlwind; 

The  lightnings  lightened  the  world : 

The  earth  trembled  and  shook. 

Thy  way  was  in  the  sea. 

And  thy  paths  in  great  waters. 

And  thy  footsteps  were  not  known.  (16-19.) 

(iii.)  Another  reason  why  God’s  voice  should  be  heard  is 
that  God  was  supreme  judge  of  His  people,  and  when  cases 
were  referred  to  Him  He  would  not  simply  pronounce  judgment, 
but  in  giving  utterance  to  it  would  begin  the  process  of  events 
which  would  re-establish  the  “  righteous  ”  man,  or  would  lead 
to  the  ensnaring  of  the  “  wicked  ”  man  in  the  pit  he  himself 
had  dug.  This  being  the  sincere  belief  of  the  worshipper,  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  claim  that  God’s  voice,  or  His 
utterances  in  pronouncing  sentence  and  in  carrying  it  out,  were 
heard  by  men  (cf.  Ps.  1.,  and  for  the  idea  of  God  as  Judge  Ps.  vii., 
and  elsewhere).  The  Book  of  Amos  opens  (v.  2)  with : 

The  Lord  shall  roar  from  Zion, 

And  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem : 

And  the  pastures  of  the  shepherds  shall  mourn. 

And  the  top  of  Carmel  shall  wither, 
which  depicts,  probably  figuratively,  a  thunderstorm  sweeping 
over  the  land  bringing  to  effect  the  judgment  of  Yahweh  (cf. 
also  Jer.  xxv.  30;  Joel  ii.  11;  iii.  16). 
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II.  It  was  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  present  metaphorical 
and  figurative  use  is  a  development  of  early  actual  experience, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins;  to  say,  in  other  words,  how  soon  speech  became 
consciously  symbolical  and  sacramental.  It  was  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  growth  of  religion  in  Israel  from  a  stage 
of  simple,  almost  materialistic,  anthropomorphism  to  the 
relatively  high  degree  of  spirituality  it  had  attained  by  post-exilic 
times.  In  spite  of  the  development  in  the  linguistic  use  from 
the  real  and  actual  to  the  metaphor,  two  features  of  the  earlier 
stages  have  survived;  first,  that  the  thunder  (and  even  the  wind 
to  a  less  degree)  may  be  closely  associated  with  the  voice  of  God, 
and  secondly,  the  reality  of  God’s  speech  to  men,  even  through 
indirect  means. 

The  thunderstorm  may  seem  to  the  more  spiritually-minded 
man  to  be  but  the  outskirts  of  the  ways  of  God,  but  it  remains  at 
least  as  impressive  as  ever  in  its  power  and  majesty,  and  makes 
a  fitting  symbol  of  these  things  even  when  consciously  used  as 
such.  We  find  it,  almost  in  disguise,  in  Ezekiel’s  vision :  “  And 
when  they  went,  I  heard  the  noise  of  their  wings,  like  the  noise 
of  great  waters,  like  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  like  the  noise 
of  a  tumult,  like  the  noise  of  an  host  ”  (i.  24.  cf.  x.  5 ;  xliii.  2). 
The  psalmist,  singing  the  praise  of  God  as  King,  speaks  of  Him 
coming  to  take  His  seat  on  the  throne : 

To  Him  that  rideth  upon  the  heaven  of  heavens,  which 
are  of  old, 

Lo,  He  uttereth  His  voice,  a  mighty  voice. — Ixviii.  32. 

Whatever  words  they  used  to  describe  their  experience,  and 
often  words  were  inadequate,  the  experience  was  a  real  one, 
they  did  hear  God.  One  could  not  always  be  sure  how  He 
would  speak.  This  uncertainty  seems  to  lie  behind  the  story  of 
Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb,  where  we  find  a  dramatic  rehearsal  of 
all  the  time-honoured  ways  of  God’s  approach  to  man,  and  then 
when  all  was  quiet  again,  and  the  prophet  was,  as  it  were,  brought 
to  the  “  edge  of  dynamic  silence,”  God  was  there  speaking  to 
him.  He  might  be  heard  anyhere,  in  the  sanctuary  (Num.  vii. 
89),  or  in  one’s  own  room : 

Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me. 

And  mine  ear  received  a  whisper  thereof. 

In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night. 

When  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men. 

Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling. 

Which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 

Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face; 
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The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
appearance  thereof ; 

A  form  was  before  mine  eyes : 

I  heard  stillness  and  a  voice.  Job  iv.  12-16. 

With  all  this,  we  have  to  remember  that  when  men  heard 
(iod’s  voice  it  was  not  a  case  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought,  neither  was  it  subsidiary  or  incidental  to  their  religious 
experience;  it  was  something  that  concerned  the  very  heart  of 
life,  there  was  something  dynamic  and  creative  in  it,  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  living  God  that  they  heard.  It  meant  that  God  was 
in  the  world,  at  work  there,  ever  creating,  or  renewing,  or 
redeeming  men,  and  therein  revealing  His  nature  and  His  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  world.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  that  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  voice  from  heaven  in  John  xii.  28-30  :  “  Father,  glorify 
thy  name.  There  came  therefore  a  voice  out  of  heaven  saying, 
I  have  glorified  it  and  will  glorify  it.  The  multitude  that  stood 
by  and  heard  it  said  that  it  thundered :  others  said :  an  Angel 
hath  spoken  to  him.  Jesus  answered  and  said;  this  voice  hath 
not  come  for  my  sake  but  for  your  sakes.” 

L.  H.  Brockington. 
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London  Strict  Baptist  Association, 

1846-1853. 

IN  his  Baptists  of  London,  Dr.  Whitley  humorously  remarks 
that  “  in  1851  there  was  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London 
Baptists  in  three  groups  of  Particulars,  two  groups  of  Generals, 
and  most  outside  every  group.  It  seemed  to  some  a  hopeless 
situation.”  Hopeless  it  was,  for,  even  had  the  Churches  been 
ready  for  a  forward  movement,  this  disintegration  would  have 
effectively  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  any  scheme  inspired  by 
a  big  vision.  Of  the  five  Associations  thus  pilloried  by  Dr. 
Whitley  one  survives,  the  Berks  and  West  London  Association, 
founded  1825,  now  the  Berks  Baptist  Association.  Little  is 
known  concerning  the  others,  and  practically  nothing  has  been 
written.  The  minute  book  of  one  of  the  Particulars  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  and  the  modest 
story  of  the  London  Association  of  Strict  Baptist  Ministers  and 
Churches,  which  survived  from  1846  to  1853,  can  now  be  told. 

The  formation  of  the  Association  was  proposed  at  a  meeting 
of  several  ministers  and  one  layman,  held  at  Joseph  Rothery's 
house,  71,  Aldermanbury,  on  Friday,  April  3rd,  1846,  at 
half-past-three  precisely.  The  layman,  James  Oliver,  a  deacon 
of  Trinity  Street,  Borough,  issued  the  circular  calling  the  meeting 
“  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  immediate  measures  for 
the  better  organisation  of  the  Strict  Baptist  Churches  in  London,” 
which  at  that  time  had  no  organisation.  The  ministers  who 
attended  were  William  Williams  of  Grafton  Street;  Philip 
Dickerson  of  Little  Alie  Street;  Joseph  Rothery  of  Buttesland 
Street,  Hoxton;  G.  H.  Orchard  of  Southwood  Lane,  Highgate; 
Hugh  Killen  of  Cumberland  Street,  Shoreditch ;  William  Ward 
of  Enon,  Stratford;  James  Woodard  of  Ilford;  George  Wyard 
of  Soho  Chapel,  Oxford  Street ;  Charles  Box  of  Enon,  Woolwich ; 
Christopher  Woollacott  of  Little  Wild  Street;  E.  R.  Hammond 
of  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster;  and  William  Norton,  the 
Editor  of  the  Baptist  Tract  Society  publications.  Five  other 
ministers  were  invited :  William  Blackwell  Bowes  of  Blandford 
Street ;  Daniel  Curtis  of  Homerton  Row ;  Robert  William 
Overbury  of  Eagle  Street;  John  Peacock  of  Spencer  Place; 
and  John  Cox  of  Shacklewell;  but  they  and  their  churches 
held  aloof. 

After  a  long  explanatory  address  by  the  layman,  and  words 
of  approval  by  all  the  ministers,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  recommend  the  following  plan  to  the  Churches : 
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That  it  is  desirable  to  form  an  Association  of  Strict  Baptist 
Ministers  and  Churches  in  and  about  London. 

I.  That  Ministers  and  Churches  in  and  about  London,  holding 
the  following  sentiments,  be  eligible,  on  application,  for 
admission  to  the  Association : — 

1.  Three  equal  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

2.  Eternal  and  personal  election  unto  salvation. 

3.  The  fall  of  all  mankind  in  Adam ;  their  guilt  and 
condemnation;  together  with  their  entire  and 
universal  depravity,  by  which  they  are  utterly 
alienated  from  God,  and  are  unable,  in  and  of 
themselves,  to  turn  to  Him. 

4.  Particular  Redemption. 

5.  Justification  by  grace,  through  faith,  by  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  truth. 

7.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  as  the  fruit 
of  faith  and  the  evidence  of  regeneration. 

8.  The  final  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

9.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final 
judgment. 

10.  The  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  righteous. 

11.  The  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every 
creature. 

12.  The  necessity  of  immersion  on  a  profession  of 
faith,  in  order  to  church  fellowship,  and 
admission  to  the  Lord’s  table. 

And  that  any  Minister  or  Church  departing  from  these  sentiments 

be  no  longer  considered  as  connected  with  this  Association. 

II.  That  the  Association  shall  specially  seek  to  extend  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom  by  opening  new  places  of  worship, 
and  assisting  infant  causes,  either  by  providing  the  services 
of  preaching  brethren  and  missionaries,  or  by  granting 
pecuniary  aid. 

III.  That  each  church  appoint  annually  any  two  brethren,  whose 
views  and  practice  harmonise  with  those  of  the 
Association,  to  form,  with  the  ministers,  a  committee  for 
conducting  its  affairs. 

IV.  That  the  Association  hold  a  meeting  quarterly  or  oftener, 
at  the  places  of  worship  of  the  several  Churches  so 
associated,  in  succession ;  tea  at  five ;  a  familiar  discussion 
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at  six,  among  the  brethren,  on  a  subject  or  text  proposed 
by  the  brother  presiding;  and  a  public  service  at  seven 
o’clock,  when  a  lecture  shall  be  delivered  by  one  of  the 
associated  ministers.  The  committee  to  meet  on  these 
occasions  at  three,  for  business. 

V.  That  there  be  an  annual  meeting  in  October,  for  reading 
letters  from  the  churches  in  association,  reporting  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  God  during  the  year,  and  for 
mutual  exhortation  and  encouragement. 

VI.  That  each  church  in  association  be  expected  to  make  an 
annual  contribution,  for  the  objects  contemplated  and  to 
defray  necessary  expenses. 

VII.  That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  make  bye  laws  for 
their  own  government,  but  that  no  alteration  of  the  above 
rules  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  churches  in  association. 

At  the  next  meeting,  held  at  Cumberland  Street  Chapel  on 
17th  April,  1846,  four  churches,  Trinity  Street,  Little  Alie  Street, 
Grafton  Street,  and  Stratford,  and  eleven  ministers,  Dickerson, 
Killen,  Williams,  Woollacott,  Wyard,  Orchard,  Ward,  Hammond, 
Rothery,  Box  and  Benjamin  Lewis  of  Trinity  Street,  who  had 
“  communicated  their  approbation  of  and  adhesion  to  the 
proposed  plan,  were  formed  into  the  new  Association.”  A 
sub-committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  draw  up  by-laws,  and, 
a  month  later,  at  Little  Wild  Street,  they  produced  an  elaborate 
set  of  fifteen.  The  most  interesting  of  these  by-laws  provided 
that  a  treasurer  and  two  secretaries  (one  to  be  a  minister)  should 
be  appointed  annually;  that  the  public  meetings  should  be  held 
monthly;  that  care  should  be  taken  that  no  minister  or  place 
should  receive  a  second  appointment  until  all  in  association  had 
had  their  turn;  and  (evidently  fearing  the  staying  powers  of 
some  of  their  oratorical  brethren)  that  those  who  took  part  in 
the  after-tea  discussion  should  be  limited  to  ten  minutes  each, 
and  that  the  evening  lecture  timed  for  seven  o’clock  should  “  close 
as  nearly  as  possible  by  a  quarter-to-nine.”  At  this  meeting, 
William  Norton  and  two  churches.  Great  Smith  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  and  Little  Wild  Street,  joined  the  Association. 

William  Stiles  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Benjamin  Lewis 
and  John  Christopher  Woollacott  joint-secretaries.  Stiles  and 
Woollacott  were  messengers  from  Little  Wild  Street.  The 
secretaries  remained  in  office  throughout ;  but,  for  various 
reasons,  which  did  not  include  the  weight  of  the  financial  respon¬ 
sibility,  for  while  the  annual  income  rarely  exceeded  £20  there 
was  always  a  balance  in  hand,  the  treasurers  change^,.i^uentty>^ 
Stiles,  being  unable  to  attend  the  meetings,  resira^^^t^^hil^  ^ 
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1846,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Kevan,  a  messenger  from 
Cumberland  Street.  This  church  had  joined  in  the  preceding 
October,  but  two  years  later  it  withdrew,  and  Kevan’s  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  therefore  ceased.  James  Oliver  was 
appointed  in  his  stead,  and  held  office  for  twelve  months,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  William  Bowser,^  a  messenger  from  Strat¬ 
ford,  who  managed  to  survive  to  the  end. 

The  first  public  meeting  was  held  at  Little  Wild  Street  on 
16th  June,  1846.  The  presence  of  William  Chappell,  Secretary 
of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  New  Association  of  Baptist  Churches, 
gave  pleasure,  for  he  brought  a  letter  stating  that  his  Association 
felt  “  gratified  in  hearing  of,  and  do  most  cordially  and  unani¬ 
mously  congratulate  you  on,  the  formation  of  an  Association 
founded  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Sovereign  and  Distinguishing 
Grace  with  Strict  or  Primitive  Communion,  and  do  hereby 
express  our  united  approval  of  your  endeavours  for  the  main- 
tainance  and  dissemination  of  the  above  principles.”  About  sixty 
took  tea  together,  and  at  the  evening  public  meeting,  Wyard 
delivered  an  address  on  the  Advantages  of  Union  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Christ,  in  which,  we  are  told,  ”  he  took  occasion 
to  defend  the  formation  and  explain  the  objects  of  this  new 
association.”  The  Secretary  completed  the  minutes  of  the 
day’s  proceedings  by  saying  that  “  the  attendance  was  highly 
encouraging,  and  the  spirit  pervading  the  whole  assembly, 
apparently. 

Resembling  that  above 

Where  streams  of  endless  pleasures  flow 

And  every  heart  is  love.” 

On  18th  August,  1846,  it  was  resolved  that  an  annual 
circular  letter  be  issued,  and  that  Lewis  should  prepare  the  first 
on  “  The  Scriptural  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church.”  Two 
months  later,  on  20th  October,  1846,  he  read  a  draft  to  the 
committee,  “  after  which  he  retired,  that  the  meeting  unfettered 
by  his  presence  might  express  their  views  thereon.”  It  was 
resolved  “  to  omit  those  passages  that  were  open  to  controversy 
among  ourselves,”  and,  on  grounds  of  expense,  to  shorten  it. 
The  statistics  of  the  seven  churches  then  in  fellowship  revealed 
a  total  membership  of  961,  with  85  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
819  scholars. 

The  Association  made  little  progress.  Romney  Street  was 
elected  in  December,  1847,  Phillips  Street,  Kingsland  Road,  in 
April,  1848,  and  Bridgefield,  Wandsworth,  in  October,  1850,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Churches  remained  outside.  Five  other 

1  Of  Baptist  Building  Fund  fame.  For  further  details  see  A  Popular 
History  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund. 
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I  ministers  joined  at  various  times :  Henry  John  Betts  of  Romney 
Street  and  later  of  Trinity  Street,  Thomas  Pepper  of  Kingsland 
Road,  William  Ball  of  Wandsworth,  William  Harding  Bonner 
of  Unicom  Yard  (father  of  the  Rev.  Carey  Bonner),  and  James 
Henry  Blake,  assistant  at  Trinity  Street. 

Until  the  close  of  1852,  meetings  were  held  bi-monthly. 
Their  appeal  varied  considerably.  High-water  mark  in  attendance 
]  was  reached  at  the  annual  meetings  at  Little  Alie  Street  in 
October,  1848,  when  136  were  present  at  the  tea  between  the 
afternoon  and  evening  engagements.  Usually  the  attendance  was 
less  than  half  this  number,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  maintain 
the  early  interest.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  theological  sus¬ 
picions  arose.  The  complete  list  of  the  meetings  follows,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  subjects  of  the  sermons  with,  say,  the  last 
volume  of  the  Christian  World  Pulpit  would  reveal  how  far  the 
!  general  preaching  of  to-day  is  removed  from  that  of  these  Strict 
!  Baptists. 

DATE.  PLACE.  PREACHER.  SUBJECT. 

1846 

June  16  Wild  Street  G.  Wyard  Advantages  of  Union  in 

promoting  cause  of 

I  Christ. 

Aug.  18  Trinity  Street  P.  Dickerson  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

‘  Oct.  20  Grafton  Street  W.  Norton  &  J.  First  General  Meeting — 

Rothery  Lewis  presided. 

Dec.  15  Cumberland  Street  C.  Woollacott  The  Love  of  God. 

1847 

Feb.  16  Alie  Street  H.  Killen  Adoption. 

;  April  20  Trinity  Street  C.  Box  Sanctification. 

June  IS  Stratford  B.  Lewis  Doctrine  of  the  Re¬ 

surrection  as  set  forth 
in  the  Ordinance  of 

I  Baptism. 

Aug.  17  Wild  Street  J.  Rothery  Ministry  of  the  Spirit. 

Oct.  19  Cumberland  Street  C.  Woollacott  &  Second  General  Meeting 

G.  Wyard  — Dickerson  presided. 

Dec.  20  Alie  Street  W.  Norton  The  Manifestation  of  the 

Spirit’s  Presence. 

;  1848 

Feb.  IS  Trinity  Street  E.  R.  Hammond  Final  Perseverance  of  the 

1  Saints. 

April  18  Romney  Street  W.  Ward  Discipline  in  the 

Churches. 

June  20  Phillips  Street,  H.  J.  Betts  Distinction  and  harmony 

Kingsland  Road  between  the  work  of 

the  Spirit  and  the  work 
of  Christ. 

Aug.  IS  Stratford  T.  Pepper  Brotherly  love  an  evi- 

idence  of  Christian 

character. 

Oct.  17  Little  Alie  Street  J.  Rothery  &  H.  J.  Third  General  Meeting — 
Betts  Dickerson  presided. 

8 
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DATE. 

PLACE. 

PREACHER. 

SUBJECT. 

1848 

Dec.  19 

Little  Wild  Street 

J.  Woodard 

The  Character  of  Aposto¬ 
lic  Preaching. 

1849 

Feb.  20 

Trinity  Street 

W.  H.  Bonner 

Doctrine  of  Christian 
Duty. 

April  17 

Phillips  Street 

W.  Ball 

Divine  Sovereignty,  as 
displayed  in  Salvation. 

June  19 

Romney  Street 

B.  Lewis 

The  Presence  of  the 
Spirit,  the  life  of  the 
Churches. 

Aug.  21 

Stratford 

P.  Dickerson 

Communion  with  God, 
the  secret  of  Soul  and 
church  prosperity. 

Oct.  16 

Trinity  Street 

P.  Dickerson  & 
W.  H.  Bonner 

Fourth  General  Meeting 
— C.  Woollacott  pre¬ 
sided. 

1850 

Jan.  15 

Wild  Street 

H.  J.  Betts 

The  Suretyship  of  Christ. 

Feb.  19 

Alie  Street 

C.  Woollacott 

Outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

April  16 

Phillips  Street 

W.  Ward 

The  Prophetic  Character 
of  Christ. 

June  18 

Trinity  Street 

J.  Rothery 

The  Intercession  of 
Christ. 

Aug.  20 

Romney  Street 

W.  Ball 

Doctrine  of  Election. 

Oct.  15 

Romney  Street 

T.  Pepper  and 
H.  J.  Betts 

Fifth  General  Meeting- 
Lewis  presided. 

Dec.  17 

Wild  Street 

P.  Dickerson 

Apostolical  Succession. 

1851 

Feb.  18 

Alie  Street 

W.  H.  Bonner 

Authority  of  Scriptures. 

April  15 

Phillips  Street 

B.  Lewis 

Termination  of  Sacrifices 
in  Christ’s  one  offering. 

June  17 

Wandsworth 

T.  Pepper 

Priestly  Assumptions— 
contrary  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system. 

Aug.  19 

Trinity  Street 

W.  H.  Bonner 

The  Kingly  Character  of 
Christ. 

Oct.  21 

Wild  Street 

J.  Oliver  &  W. 
Ball 

Sixth  General  Meeting— 
Betts  presided. 

Dec.  16 

Romney  Street 

H.  J.  Blake 

The  Faith  of  God’s  Elect. 

1852 

Feb.  17 

Alie  Street 

C.  Woollacott 

Zion’s  Converts. 

April  20 

Stratford 

P.  Dickerson 

The  Signs  which  precede 
the  Latter  day. 

June  15 

Wandsworth 

W.  Ward 

Distinction  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tions. 

.\ug.  24 

Trinity  Street 

W.  Ball 

Particular  Redemption. 

Oct.  19 

Alie  Street 

W.  H.  Bonner 

Seventh  General  Meeting 
— Dickerson  presided. 

Dec.  21 

Wild  Street 

P.  Dickerson 

Jer:  15c.  19v. 
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The  second  rule  spoke  of  opening  new  places  of  worship 
and  assisting  infant  causes,  but  the  Association  was  too  feeble 
to  do  much.  It  gave  small  financial  help  to  Stratford  and  King 
Street,  Camden  Town,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  seven  “  by-laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  various  matters  connected  with 
Preaching  Stations  established  by  this  Association.”  A  preaching 
station  in  Union  Row,  Kingsland  Road,  was  opened  on  the  17th 
December,  1847,  but  the  report  concerning  it  in  the  following 
April  was  ”  highly  discouraging.”  A  year  later,  17th  April, 

1849,  it  was  the  subject  of  the  following  interesting  resolution ; 
Union  Row.  It  having  been  intimated  that  the  Ordinance 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  had  been  administered  by  Mr,  Orchard 
sent  by  Mr.  Pepper  to  preach  at  Union  Row,  it  was  moved 
by  Br,  Woollacott,  seconded  by  Br.  Woodard  and  Resolved, 
That  Br.  Pepper  be  requested  to  desire  Mr.  Orchard  to 
desist  from  so  doing  in  future,  it  being  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that,  to  break  bread  among  the  people, 
even  altho’  limited  to  baptized  believers,  unless  they  have 
been  first  organised  and  formed  into  a  distinct  Church  is 
highly  inconsistent  and  unscriptural. 

Another  preaching  station  was  opened  at  Kingsland,  near 
Balls  Pond  Road,  on  22nd  September,  1850,  and  preachers  were 
sent  to  King  Street,  Camden  Town,  during  1850/51.  The  three 
stations  were  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Once  only  did  the  Association  take  action  on  any  matter 
outside  its  own  theological  interests.  That  was  on  the  18th  June, 

1850,  when  it  was  decided  to  send  a  “  Petition  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  praying  his  Majesty  to  grant  Religious  freedom  to  our 
brethren  the  Baptists  now  exposed  to  persecution  and  banishment 
on  account  of  their  Religion.”  But  these  brethren  who  claimed 
religious  liberty  for  Baptists  in  Sweden,  were  unable  to  grant 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  to  their  own  fellowship  in  London. 
They  suspected  that  some  of  their  colleagues  held  “  the  sentiment 
commonly  known  as  duty  faith,”  while  they  were  shocked  by 
the  report  that  Rothery  “  had  administered  the  Lord’s  supper  to 
an  open  communion  church  at  Islington.”  Rifts  developed,  and, 
co-incidentally,  a  few  Strict  churches  which  had  remained  outside 
the  Association  discussed  the  question  of  an  Association  for 
themselves.  The  outcome  was  that  early  in  1849  eleven  churches 
united  to  form  "  The  New  Association  of  Particular  Baptists  in 
London,”  and  among  the  eleven  were  Woolwich,  Ilford  and 
Oxford  Street,  with  their  ministers  Box,  Woodard  and  Wyard, 
and  Cumberland  Street.  Box,  on  being  challenged  by  his  former 
colleagues  to  state  the  differences  which  existed  between  them, 
replied  generally  “  that  he  believed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature — to  warn  the  ungodly — ^but  he  did 
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not  believe  it  was  the  duty  of  every  creature  to  believe  with 
the  faith  of  God’s  elect,  but  most  of  the  brethren  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  said,  did  so  believe  and  so  say,”  a  statement  which  his 
former  associates  firmly  repudiated. 

Two  years  later,  the  new  Association  changed  its  title  to 
“  The  Association  of  Baptists  holding  Particular  Redemption  and 
Practising  Strict  Communion.”  This  called  forth  a  fraternal 
letter  from  the  old  Association  objecting  to  this  “  invidious 
change  ”  which  implied  that  the  old  Association  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  Particular  Redemption  and  practise  Strict  Com¬ 
munion.  “  Why  by  such  a  title  lead  the  ignorant  and  uninformed 
to  surmise  that  such  views  were  not  common  to  us  both.  The 
longer  we  live  the  more  cause  we  find  to  mourn  over  the 
separation  of  brethren  and  for  reasons  which  mock  our  examina¬ 
tion  ;  that  mere  trifles  should  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  Association.  .  .  .”  The  outcome  of  a  friendly  reply  was 
the  holding  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Associations  at  Little 
Alie  Street  on  Tuesday,  9th  November,  1852,  when  twenty-six 
ministers  and  messengers  were  present.  It  was  then  resolved, 
inter  alia,  “  That  notwithstanding  some  slight  differences  in  the 
Constitutions  of  the  two  Associations,  this  meeting  considers 
it  is  not  only  desirable  but  also  quite  practicable  to  unite  the 
Associations,  and  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for 
that  purpose.”  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  united  Association.  Thirteen 
were  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  Union  Chapel,  Cumberland  Street, 
Shoreditch,  on  Tuesday,  18th  January,  1853,  but  three  only 
interest  us. 

I.  That  this  Association  be  known  as  “  The  Association  of 
Baptists  holding  the  doctrine  of  Particular  Redemption, 
and  maintaining  Strict  Communion,  in  London  and  its 
vicinity :”  such  vicinity  to  embrace  a  circuit  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  General  Post  Office. 

II.  That  the  Association  be  composed  of  such  accredited 
churches  and  pastors  as  maintain  the  following  important 
principles  of  faith  and  practice  : 

1.  Three  equal  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

2.  Eternal,  personal,  and  unconditional  election. 

3.  The  fall  of  all  mankind  in  Adam,  their  guilt  and 
condemnation,  and  their  entire  alienation  from 
God  by  wicked  works. 

4.  The  essential  Deity  and  sinless  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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5.  Particular  redemption,  or  the  substitutionary  work 
of  Christ  on  behalf  of  the  elect  only. 

6.  Free  justification,  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed;  realised  by  faith,  through  the  Spirit. 

7.  The  Divinity  and  distinct  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

8.  Regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  direct  and 
sovereign  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  unto  eternal  life. 

9.  The  absolute  necessity  of  practical  obedience  to 
the  declared  will  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  as  the  fruit  of  faith  and  evidence  of 
regeneration. 

10.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust :  the  final  judgment ;  the  ever¬ 
lasting  happiness  of  the  just  and  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  unjust. 

11.  The  divine  authority  and  sole  sufficiency  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  which  reveal  the  will  of  God 
to  man,  and  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  faith 
and  obedience  :  also  the  obligation  for  all  to  whom 
they  come  to  reverence  them  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  regulate  their  conduct  by  them. 

12.  That,  while  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature,  irrespective  of  class  and  condition, 
spiritual  and  saving  faith  is  the  gift  of  God. 

13.  The  necessity  of  immersion  in  water,  on  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ,  in  order  to  church- 
fellowship,  and  admission  to  the  supper  of  the 
Lord. 

14.  The  congregational  order  and  independence  of  the 
churches. 

III.  That  the  objects  of  this  Association  be — the  promotion  of 
brotherly  union  and  fraternal  intercourse;  the  defence  and 
dissemination  of  the  truth;  opening  suitable  places  for 
preaching  the  gospel  in  destitute  neighbourhoods;  helping 
forward  the  formation  of  churches;  and  endeavouring  to 
advance  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  the  world. 

The  marriage  was  not  a  success  :  the  parties  were  in  death- 
throes  almost  before  the  close  of  the  honeymoon.  Recondite 
points  of  theology  did  not  prove  the  best  preparation  for  "  the 
promotion  of  brotherly  union  and  fraternal  intercourse,”  and 
within  a  year  or  two  the  Association  passed  peacefully  away. 
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Little  retrains  to  be  said.  The  Association’s  vision  was 
limited  :  it  felt  hardly  any  concern  or  responsibility  for  the  strugg¬ 
ling  masses  of  London.  It  failed  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  churches  of  its  own  doctrinal  standards,  some 
holding  aloof  even  when  their  ministers  joined.  In  the  course  of 
seven  years,  ten  churches  only  united  in  the  fellowship,  and  the 
denominational  influence  of  these  churches  was  small.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  joined : 

TRINITY  STREET  (No.  61  in  the  Baptists  of  Londori) 
existed  in  Trinity  Street  from  1835  to  1877,  and  during  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  its  membership  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  ISO,  with  200  scholars.  The  chapel  building  still  stands 
and  is  used  as  a  cinema. 

LITTLE  ALIE  STREET  (No.  52  in  the  Baptists  of 
London)  for  over  thirty  years  was  ministered  to  by  the  saintly 
William  Shenston.  It  had  been  in  existence  nearly  one  hundred 
years  when  the  Association  was  formed,  its  membership  was 
nearly  400,  and  it  was  by  far  the  strongest  associated  church. 
Philip  Dickerson  was  then  the  minister,  and  he  became  the 
Association’s  leading  spirit.  He  was  bom  at  Newboume,  Suffolk, 
on  the  29th  January,  1795.  In  his  ’teens  he  preached  in  cottages, 
and  after  ministries  at  Newboume,  Beccles  and  Rattlesden,  was, 
in  1831,  called  to  be  Shenston’s  co-pastor.  The  following  year 
he  joined  the  Baptist  Board,  and,  in  1833,  succeeded  Shenston  as 
sole  pastor,  retaining  the  postion  until  1870,  when,  on  his  retire¬ 
ment,  he  was  elected  a  deacon.  A  high  Calvinist,  he  was  never¬ 
theless  a  faithful  gospel  preacher  who  exercised  a  gracious  and 
successful  ministry.  His  autobiography  was  published  in  the 
Gospel  Herald,  Januai^,  1880— August,  1881.  He  died  on  22nd 
October,  1882,  aged  eighty-seven.  Twenty  years  later  the  lease 
of  the  chapel  expired,  and  the  building  has  since  been  converted 
into  a  synagogue. 

GRAFTON  STREET  (No.  98,  but  see  also  Nos.  43  and 
64)  was  of  little  importance.  Its  origin  is  best  told  in  the  story  of 
its  minister,  William  Williams,  who  was  bom  at  Holyhead  in 
1773,  and,  after  residence  in  Birmingham,  moved  to  London, 
where  he  was  baptised  by  John  Keeble  of  Blandford  Street  in 
1811.  “  His  desires  for  the  ministry  not  being  encouraged  by 
the  church,  he  commenced  preaching  in  his  own  home,  and 
ultimately  built  on  his  premises  a  small  chapel,  which  he  called 
Achor.  Five  persons  here  united  themselves  in  church  fellowship, 
and  he  was  ordained  over  them  in  1814.  Urged  by  the  increase 
of  the  congregation,  the  church  rented  a  larger  chapel  in  Dudley- 
court,  Soho,  and  afterwards  (in  1816)  purchased  the  lease  of  one 
still  larger  in  Grafton  Street.  Here  Mr.  Williams  [having  in 
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1819  joined  the  Baptist  Board]  laboured  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  27th  January,  1847,  in  his  seventy- fourth  year.” 
Shortly  after,  Grafton  Street,  then  having  a  membership  of 
seventy-five,  united  with  GREAT  SMITH  STREET,  West¬ 
minster  (No.  204),  under  Hammond,  but  the  amalgamated 
churches  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  home.  The  next  year 
Hammond  left  for  the  country,  and,  later,  the  church  settled  at 
Princes  Row. 

STRATFORD  (No.  169)  was  a  new  cause  of  under  forty 
members,  struggling  with  financial  and  other  difficulties,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Association.  It  still  exists  at  West  Ham  Lane, 
and  is  of  some  strength.  It  is  now  in  fellowship  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Strict  Baptist  Association  (founded  1871). 

LITTLE  WILD  STREET  (No.  40)  had  a  fascinating 
history.  It  was  told  in  full  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  when  the 
building  was  closed  and  the  church  dispersed  (Vol.  V.,  No.  6). 
It  had  a  membership  in  1846  of  145. 

CUMBERLAND  STREET  (No.  170)  is  of  importance  only 
because,  in  a  complicated  way  elucidated  by  Dr.  Whitley  in  the 
Baptists  of  London,  it  was  a  predecessor  of  Shoreditch 
Tabernacle. 

PHILLIPS  STREET  (No.  224)  was  quite  small,  and  sur¬ 
vived  a  few  years  only. 

ROMNEY  STREET  (No.  104),  which  had  never  been  of 
much  strength,  sold  its  site  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  located 
in  Horseferry  Road.  It  is  in  membership  with  the  London 
Baptist  Association. 

WANDSWORTH,  BRIDGEFIELD  (No.  122),  which  like¬ 
wise  has  been  of  modest  proportions,  is  now  situated  at  West 
Hill,  and  in  membership  with  the  Metropolitan  Association. 

The  ministers  were  faithful.  God-fearing  men,  jealous  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Doctrinally  they 
were  narrow,  but  they  knew  where  they  stood,  and  the  ground 
beneath  their  feet  was  firm.  They  claimed  scriptural  authority 
and  justification  for  their  strict  Baptist  beliefs,  and,  therefore, 
were  not  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine.  On  the  question  of  their  relationship  to  the  general 
body  of  Baptists  they  disagreed.  Some  were  exclusive :  others, 
and  these  included  leaders  like  Betts,  Bonner  and  Woollacott, 
were  willing  to  co-operate  with  all  who  loved  their  Lord.  George 
Wyard  may  be  selected  as  typical.  He  was  bom  at  Milton, 
Kent,  in  1803,  and,  after  a  pastorate  at  Over,  Cambs.,  settl^ 
at  Soho  Chapel,  Oxford  Street,  in  May,  1842  (No.  67).  He 
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remained  for  fifteen  years,  and  later  held  pastorates  at  New 
Cross,  Tring,  Blandford  Street  and  Borough  Green.  In  1852 
he  wrote  the  Annual  Letter  for  the  London  New  Association  on 
The  Privileges  and  Obligations  of  Church  Membership.  Other 
publications  were  Pastoral  Letters,  addressed  to  his  people  at 
Soho  in  1849,  1851  and  1859;  Reflections  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  1866;  and  Original  Poems,  1869.  He  died  on  the  2nd 
December,  1873,  by  which  time  his  son,  named  after  him,  had 
served  Irthlingborough,  Reading  and  Shrewsbury,  and  another 
son  was  at  Swaflfham,  his  third  pastorate.  The  Soho  Church, 
after  moving  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  migrated  to  North  Finchley, 
where,  in  splendid  isolation,  it  holds  aloof  from  all  Associations. 

Seymour  J.  Price. 


FEOCK  CHURCH  BOOK. 

This  church  book,  of  which  a  study  appears  on  the  next  page, 
raises  one  or  two  points  familiar  enough  to  students,  but  evidently 
not  familiar  to  many  justices  and  to  church  secretaries.  No 
licence  is  needed  to  open  a  place  of  worship;  nor  has  one  ever 
been  needed  except  in  the  brief  experiment  of  Charles  H.  What 
has  been  needed  since  1689  is  that  the  people  who  intend  to 
conduct  worship  in  a  house,  a  bam,  a  chapel  erected  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  a  public  hall  like  Exeter  Hall  or  a  Town  Hall, 
shall  signify  their  intention  at  Quarter  Sessions  or  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  bishop;  their  certificates  must  be  registered,  the 
magistrates  or  the  registrar  having  no  power  to  refuse,  and 
a  copy  of  the  registration  must  be  given  to  the  people  who 
certify  if  they  desire  one.  Secondly,  as  the  book  in  question 
contains  registers  of  births,  it  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  Somerset 
House  in  1837,  so  that  the  records  would  be  in  public  official 
custody.  Even  now,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  whether  the 
Registrar  General  has  not  a  claim  on  the  book.  In  many  cases 
a  copy  of  entries  was  made  and  retained  locally,  while  the  origfinal 
went  to  safe  keeping.  A  wider  question  arises  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  starting  causes  of  the  sort  shown,  without  consulting  Baptist 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood;  this  is  now  even  more  important 
than  then. 


From  an  Old  Cornish  Church  Chest. 

Recently  there  was  shown  to  me  a  book  that  had  lain  for 
years  in  an  old  wooden  chest  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Feock  in  Cornwall.  On  the  front  cover  was  printed  in  bold 
letters,  “CHURCH  BOOK  belonging  to  TOWNS-END 
MEETING  in  the  Village  of  FEOCK.  23rd  July  1821,”  and 
on  the  back  cover  there  was  an  index  of  contents  stating  that 
"  This  book  contains  1  The  License  of  the  Church,  2  The 
Doctrines,  3  The  Rules,  4  The  Members’  Names,  5  The  Records, 
6  Children’s  Register,  7  Church  Accompts.”  On  the  fly-leaf 
was  a  note  added  by  a  former  Vicar  of  the  Parish.  “  This  book 
was  obtained  by  us  from  John  Crowle.  ...  Its  chief  importance 
consists  in  that  it  contains  the  only  records  of  some  of  the 
Children  bom  in  this  parish  between  1820  and  1839.  C.  F. 
Messenger,  Vicar.  Jan.  18th,  1894.” 

The  book  made  most  interesting  reading,  and  furnished 
proof  of  what  the  writer  had  often  heard  but  never  been  able 
to  verify  in  any  oflicial  Baptist  records,  that  there  was  once  a 
Baptist  Church  in  the  small  village  of  Feock  situated  on  the 
River  Fal  between  Falmouth  and  Truro. 

The  license  for  worship  was  issued  at  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Truro,  May  1st,  1821,  before  “John  Vivian,  Edward 
William  Wynne  Pendarves,  Henry  Prynn  Andrew,  Esquires,” 
and  worded :  “  It  having  been  certified  in  writing  to  the  Court 
by  William  Cocker  the  Younger  of  the  Borough  of  Truro  afore¬ 
said  Sadler  that  a  certain  House  situate  at  Town  End  in  the 
parish  of  Feock  in  the  said  County  hath  been  appropriated  and 
set  apart  for  the  religious  worship  of  Protestant  Dissenters  called 
Independents  and  upon  application  to  this  Court  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  same  be  licensed  for  that 
purpose  pursuant  to  the  Statutes  in  that  case  made.  By  the 
Court,  Goodredy  Clerk  of  the  Peace.” 

A  Mr.  Wm.  Cocker  was  a  member  of  the  Truro  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  baptised  at  Truro,  September  25th,  1814,  but 
his  name  is  not  given  as  a  member  of  the  Church  in  a  list  of 
signatures  to  a  call  given  in  1816,  nor  on  subsequent  Church 
Rolls,  so  possibly  he  is  the  first  pastor  of  the  Towns-end  Meeting 
who  died  September  25th,  1821,  “  .  .  .  after  preaching  in  the 
New  Meeting  twelve  weeks  and  three  days  only.”  The  name 
of  John  Rouse  appears  in  both  Church  records.  Rouse  is  a 
common  name  in  Cornwall  and  this  may  be  but  coincidence, 
but  since  the  Truro  John  Rouse  was  baptised  at  Penpol,  May 
8th,  1802,  there  may  be  a  link  here  between  the  two  Churches. 
Penpol  is  situated  near  Feock  and  was  once  an  important 
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smelting  centre  with  quite  a  large  population.  There  was  a 
Baptist  Church  at  Penpol,  according  to  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Truro  Baptist  Church  to  the  newly  formed  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Baptist  Association  in  May  1825.  This  Church  was 
supplied  by  Baptist  friends  from  the  Chacewater,  Redruth  and 
Truro  Churches,  and  lated  adopted  by  Truro  as  a  Village  Station, 
and  so  it  may  be  that  the  explanation  of  the  rise  of  a  Baptist 
Church  at  Feock  is  that  it  was  commenced  by  John  Rouse 
and  friends  from  Penpol.  This  is  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  the  Towns-end  Meeting,  and  the  only  link  between  the  Church 
and  the  Baptist  Churches  of  the  County,  that  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  trace,  for  there  are  no  records  in  Association  or  Church 
Minute  Books  of  any  Baptist  cause  at  Feock. 

The  Church  Records  begin  with  a  statement  of  doctrine, 
“  The  following  System  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  is  received 
and  submitted  to  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Towns-end 
Meeting  in  the  Parish  of  Feock,”  and  to  this  is  added  a  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  those  whose  names  are  “  hereunto  affixed  .  •  . 
joined  themselves  together  to  be  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
for  distinction  sake  we  call  An  Independent  Baptist  Church, 
Twenty  third  July  1821.”  The  signatures  to  this  covenant  were  : 
“  James  Rouse  Snr.,  Sampson  Laworne,  Nichols  Trethowan, 
Samuel  Comew,  Mary  Trethowan,  Ambrose  Treganowan,  Jas 
Crowle  jnr.”  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  consisted  of  forty-two 
articles  of  faith,  which  cover  ten  pages  of  closely  written  matter, 
every  paragraph  punctuated  with  several  Scripture  indices. 

The  “  Rules  for  the  regular  Order  and  Discipline  of  this 
Church  ”  were  thirty-one  in  number,  of  which  the  writer  noted 
several  of  special  interest  governing  membership.  One  of  these 
stated  “  That  any  Individual  desirous  to  become  a  member  shall 
certify  the  same  to  the  Deacons  at  least  three  months  before 
admission.”  After  the  name  had  been  brought  before  the  Church 
the  candidate  for  Church  membership  was  interviewed  by  the 
Minister,  and  then  according  to  rule  had  to  "  declare  before 
the  Church  assembled,  the  particulars  of  his  faith  and 
experience.”  The  Rules  and  questions  were  read  to  the  candidate 
”  distinctly  and  positively,”  and  he  was  required  to  answer 
them  “  distinctly  and  positively.”  Then  it  was  enjoined  “  That 
the  said  Individual  with  all  his  relations  present  be  requested 
to  withdraw,  then  the  Church  who  remain  shall  faithfully  express 
their  thoughts  of  what  they  have  heard,  either  for  or  against.” 

They  were  an  open  membership  Church,  yet  while  they  did 
not  insist  upon  Baptism  as  the  condition  of  membership,  they 
were  jealous  of  the  ordinance  as  a  privilege,  for  Rule  29 
expressly  stated  “  That  no  Member  who  does  not  receive  nor 
submit  to  Adult  Baptism,  shall  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
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same,  nor  lay  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.”  A  wise  rule  for 
some  “  Union  ”  and  “  Free  ”  Churches  where  our  witness  of 
Believer’s  Baptism  is  only  occasionally  observed  and  often 
slighted  to-day. 

The  Public  catechism  must  have  been  an  ordeal,  for  there 
were  twenty-two  questions !  The  last  two  emphasised  the 
personal  accountability  of  the  believer.  Question  21 ;  “  Are  you 
disposed  to  this  of  your  own  mind  without  being  influenced  and 
persuaded  thereto  by  another?”  Question  22:  “Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  Doctrines,  Ordinances  and  Rules  of  this  Church 
so  far  as  you  understand  them  ?  ”  Many  must  have  felt  verj' 
grateful  for  that  last  saving  clause ! 

Following  the  Statement  of  Doctrine,  the  Rules  and  the 
Catechism,  is  a  list  of  the  first  Church  members,  and  then  for 
a  reason  not  given  is  added  in  a  different  handwriting  “  A 
Reform  Church  Meeting  held  Dec  26th,  1836,”  and  continuing 
"...  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  affixed  do  by  this  Covenant 
before  God,  Rejoin  ourselves  together  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
manner  to  be  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  holding  and  maintaining 
the  Doctrines,  Ordinances,  and  Laws,  inserted  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Book.”  The  Church  Covenant,  Rules  and  Questions 
are  written  in  a  neat  clerkly  hand  and  evidently  by  a  person 
of  some  education,  presumably  John  Hicks,  who  succeeded 
William  Cocker  as  Pastor  of  the  Church.  The  note  of  the 
Reform  Church  Meeting  and  all  entries  subsequent  to  1836  are 
by  an  uneducated  person  in  a  different  handwriting.  Later  in 
the  Church  Rules,  over  Rule  29  already  quoted,  there  was  pasted 
a  roughly  cut  piece  of  paper  bearing  these  words  written  in 
another  handwriting,  “  That  no  member  is  to  Absent  themselves 
From  the  Church,  wen  the  Doar  is  open  For  Divine  Worship : 
but  on  Justifiable  Grounds.” 

The  Records  were  not  well  kept.  Blank  pages  occur  and 
several  pages  have  been  tom  out  of  the  book.  The  records  of 
Births  to  the  members  and  Adult  baptisms  from  July  1821  until 
August  1836  are  over  the  signature  of  John  Hicks.  After  John 
Hicks’  last  entry  of  a  baptism  there  is  one  recorded  by  Samuel 
Comew  in  July  1838  and  a  Susana  Lawame  reported  by  Comew 
as  having  been  admitted  into  the  Church,  Oct.  1838.  That  is 
the  last  entry  given  in  the  records  of  admissions  into  the  Church. 
The  Children’s  Register,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Vicar  who 
obtained  the  Church  book  from  John  Crowle,  is  “  the  chief 
importance  of  the  book,”  was  kept  by  John  Hicks  until  1836, 
and  subsequently  by  Samuel  Comew  and  John  Clearke,  thfe 
last  entry  being  June,  1839.  The  names  of  John  Hicks  and 
John  Clearke  are  not  given  among  the  members’  names. 
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The  Church  “  Accompts  ”  found  at  the  end  of  the  book 
make  very  curious  reading.  They  only  took  collections  at 
Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  Christmas  and  Lady  Day,  and  the 
largest  collection,  which  was  always  at  Midsummer,  never  totalled 
more  than  18/-.  “  Sittings  ”  were  also  paid  quarterly,  but  the 
contributions  of  the  members  grew  less  and  less  until  in  1836 
the  Church  was  in  debt  14/7.  No  Church  accounts  are  given 
after  1836  (the  date  of  the  Reform  Church  Meeting),  perhaps 
both  Minister  and  Treasurer  had  given  up  in  despair! 

On  the  debit  side  the  chief  expenditure  after  £20/8/11  on 
“  Reparation  the  Meeting  ”  in  1823  was  on  “  Candles,  oil,  etc.’’ 
They  spent  8/6  on  Watts’  Hymn  Book,  and  such  curious 
recurring  items  as  “  Whites,  pullys,  etc.”  Other  items  of 
expenditure  which  will  make  the  modem  Church  member  lift 
his  eyebrows  were  quantities  of  rum  and  brandy  bought  by  the 
Church  and  bought  for  the  Minister  I  These  occur  almost  every 
quarter,  and  from  the  price  paid  it  seems  very  questionable 
whether  the  spirits  were  obtained  lawfully!  They  may  have 
been  good  Baptists,  but,  if  not  smugglers  themselves,  they 
numbered  smugglers  among  their  friends.  What  was  left  over 
from  the  collections  after  paying  expenses  was  handed  to  Mr. 
John  Hicks,  the  Minister.  For  what  purpose  is  not  stated,  but 
if  for  salary  14/-  per  quarter  was  not  high  remuneration,  and 
since  the  Church  was  in  debt  in  1836  to  the  sum  of  14/7,  the 
incompleteness  of  the  financial  statement  leaves  us  wondering 
if  the  poor  man  ever  received  any  payment  afterwards. 

The  names  of  the  first  Church  members  were :  "  James 
Rouse,  Ambrose  Treganowan,  James  Crowle,  Nichols  Trethowan, 
Sampson  Lawarne,  Jane  Talick,  Samuel  Comew,  Elisabeth 
Gray,  Mary  Clemow,  John  Rouse,  James  Rouse,  James  Hicks, 
Elisabeth  Hicks,  Grace  Cornew,  Honnor  Mitchell,  Mary  Lawome, 
Sophia  Laskey,  Francis  Hicks.”  Ambrose  Treganowan  and 
James  Crowle  were  the  first  deacons.  The  names  of  the  members 
after  the  Reform  Church  Meeting  were :  “  John  Rouse,  James 
Rouse,  James  Crowle,  Sampson  Lawarne,  Nich  Trethowan, 
Mary  Trethowan,  Sami  Cornew,  Grace  Cornew,  Elisath  Gray, 
Mary  Climo,  Mary  Richards,  Agnes  Crowle,  Mary  Green,  James 
Hicks,  Susana  Lawarne,  James  Lilly,  Honr  Ford.”  James 
Crowle  and  John  Rouse  were  elected  deacons  at  the  Reform 
Church  Meeting. 


L.  A.  Fereday. 


A  Forgotten  Eighteenth  Century 
Baptist  Church  in  Leeds. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  to  demolish 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  Leeds,  has  revived  memories  of  the  origin 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  for  it  was  in  this  Leeds 
building  that  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham  (1762-1798)  began 
this  offshoot  from  the  Wesleyan  movement  in  1797.  In 
that  year  the  chapel  had  been  purchased  from  the  Baptists,  and 
it  is  because  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  previous  period  of 
its  Baptist  history  that  I  have  ventured  to  put  down  what  little 
it  has  been  possible  to  glean  from  various  sources. 

Ebenezer,  so  named  by  the  Baptists,  was  the  “  Second  Baptist 
church  ”  to  be  formed  in  Leeds.  The  first  ^  was  that  which, 
formed  in  1779,  invited  Thomas  Langdon  to  come  from  Bristol 
College  even  before  he  had  finished  his  studies  there.  He  came 
on  trial  in  June,  1779,  eventually  settled  in  May,  1781,  at  a  salary 
of  £30  per  annum,  and  remained  here  as  pastor  of  the  “  Old 
Stone  Chapel  ”  (begun  1780,  finished  the  year  following)  all 
his  life.  But  it  is  said  that  some  of  his  original  members  so 
liked  another  student  sent  from  Bristol  to  replace  Langdon  in 
the  vacation  of  1780  that  they  decided  to  create  a  separate 
Church,  and  invite  the  new  student  to  be  its  pastor.  This  student 
was  William  Price :  of  him  something  is  known,  though  not 
much,  but  of  his  Church  as  a  building  and  as  a  body  of  members 
almost  nothing  is  known  at  all. 

Price  was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  in  January, 
1757.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  “  there,”  as  the  only  available  biographical  accoimt 
vaguely  puts  it ;  and  it  was  through  hearing  a  sermon  on  Romans 
xiii.,  12,  by  Rev.  Edmund  Jones  of  Pontypool,  that  his  mind  was 
first  seriously  engaged  “  in  the  essential  pursuits  of  gospel  truth.” 
Two  years  later  he  began  to  fill  occasional  preaching  engagements 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  1777  he  entered  the  College  at 
Bristol.  Here  he  remained  under  the  tutorial  supervision  of 
Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans  until  he  moved  to  Leeds  in  1780.  And, 
exactly  like  his  contemporary  and  fellow-student  Langdon,  he 
was  to  find  that  the  Leeds  cause  would  provide  him  with  his 
one  and  only  pastorate.  He  died  in  Leeds  on  Saturday,  July  26, 
1794.  It  was  an  age  of  long,  single  pastorates,  indeed,  but  Price 
was  comparatively  a  young  man  when  he  died. 

1  For  a  full  account  see  my  articles  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI. 
(1932),  pp.  72ff.,  166ff.  On  Kilham,  see  the  D.N.B..  XXXI.,  102-3, 

for  a  convenient  summary  of  his  life  and  work. 
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He  was  not  a  brilliant  figure,  we  gather,  but  it  did  not 
follow,  as  might  have  been  imagined  by  those  who  took  note 
only  of  his  reserve,  that  he  was  by  any  means  an  ignoramus. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  dazzle,  rather  did  he  wish  to  help  and 
to  uplift  his  hearers,  and  “  although  unequivocally  a  Calvinist 
in  sentiment,”  he  “  never  profaned  the  hours  sacred  to  public 
worship  by  an  abstract  attention  to  speculative  opinions,  nor  were 
those  hours  disgraced  by  silly  conceits  or  angry  invectives  against 
those  whose  views  were  not  congenial  with  his  own.”  His  friend 
Parsons,  an  Independent  minister,  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  (the  only  contemporary  account  extant*)  speaks  of  the 
many  marks  of  the  true  gentleman  he  possessed,  especially  his 
humility  and  his  hatred  of  all  insincerity,  his  Christian  charity 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  all  a  minister’s  duties.  We  may 
infer  a  certain  shyness  about  him,  perhaps  even  a  timidity,  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  religion  he  preached  was  that 
which  he  also  practised. 

He  wrote  one  small  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages :  "  Remarks 
on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard’s  Discourse  on  Baptism,  in  three  letters 
to  a  friend,”  whose  title  sufficiently  indicates  both  subject  and 
object  of  Price’s  thoughts.  In  January,  1789,  William  Crabtree, 
of  Bradford,  delivered  a  sermon  in  Ebenezer  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  *  two  months  later  “  at  the  request  of  the  hearers  ” ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  occasion  was  the 
opening  of  new  church  premises,  for  it  is  not  known  when 
Ebenezer  was  built  and  opened. 

Price  was  succeeded  at  Ebenezer  by  Hugh  Williamson,  who 
was  ordained  to  its  pastorate  on  June  24th,  1795 ;  on  that  occasion 
“Mr.  Rowland,  of  Cold-Rowley,  read  suitable  scriptures  and 
prayed,  and  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Gildersome,  further  engaged  in 
prayer,”  whilst  William  Crabtree,  of  Bradford,  and  Thomas 
Langdon,  of  Leeds,  preached  the  sermons.*  It  is  not  known  at 
what  date  Williamson  left  Leeds,  but  he  cannot  have  remained 
here  long,  for  the  church  building  was  for  sale  at  the  latest  by 
May,  1797,  when  the  Methodists  bought  it  for  the  use  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Kilham.  It  seems  as  if  Ebenezer  were  that  very  tragic  thing, 
a  church  built  in  an  age  of  quick  separations  out  of  affection  and 
enthusiasm  for  one  man,  else  why  should  it  cease  to  be  Baptist 
so  soon  after  his  death? 

*  The  particulars  of  Price  printed  in  Rippon’s  Baptist  Annual  Register, 
1794-7,  pp.  112-115,  consist  solely  of  extracts  from  the  funeral  sermon 
mentioned.  See  the  bibliography. 

3  Advertised  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  March  3rd,  1789,  as  "  in  the 
press  and  speedily  will  be  published,  price  6d.” 

*  Rippon’s  Baptist  Annual  Register,  1794-7,  p.  346. 
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The  Theory  of  Religious  Liberty  in  England,  1603-39,  by  T. 

Lyon,  B.A.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  idea  of  religious  liberty  in  England  was  first  fully 
formulated  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
in  view  of  the  world  outlook  to-day,  it  is  useful  to  have  this 
competent  study  of  the  first  reasonings.  Toleration,  as  the  author 
reminds  us,  is  not  a  state  or  a  theory  which,  once  achieved, 
endures  for  ever,  like  some  principle  of  human  knowledge.  It 
is  a  principle  which  each  generation  has  to  strive  for  afresh; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Englishmen  may  yet  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  preserving  their  hard-won  civil  and  religious 
liberties. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  chapter  on  “  The  Birth  of  the 
Separatist  idea  of  Religious  Liberty,”  the  author  devotes  thirty- 
five  pages  to  the  Arminian  Baptists,  and  readers  will  find  that 
these  pages  repay  careful  reading.  The  part  played  by  Helwys, 
Busher,  and  others,  in  the  fight  for  toleration  is  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  their  writings  and  pleas  are  subjected  to  critical 
examination. 

The  book  was  awarded  the  Thirlwall  Prize  Essay  in  1937, 
and  it  will  prove  of  value  to  all  students  of  history  and  liberty. 

The  Gates  of  New  Life,  by  James  S.  Stewart,  B.D.  (T.  and  T. 

Clark,  7s.  net.) 

This  volume  of  sermons  by  the  minister  of  North  Morning- 
side  Church,  Edinburgh,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  “  The  Scholar 
as  Preacher  ”  series.  The  preacher  reveals  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  life  to-day,  with  all  its  varied  needs,  and  in  the  central  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith  he  finds  supplies  which  never  fail  to  satisfy 
the  needs.  His  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature,  Victorian 
as  well  as  modern,  and  with  continental  thought,  is  obvious,  and 
he  knows  how  to  use  his  illustrations  to  advantage.  It  has  been 
good  to  read  these  twenty-five  discourses,  both  for  their  thought 
and  their  inspiration. 

Roade  Baptist  Church,  1688-1938,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne,  B.A., 

B.D.,  B.Litt.  (Obtainable  from  the  Carey  Press,  Is.  net.) 

Mr.  Payne  has  made  Northamptonshire  his  own,  and  in  his 
researches  is  gradually  covering  the  County.  We  are  his  debtors 
for  this  story  of  250  years.  He  found  the  records  somewhat 
fuller  than  is  usually  the  case  with  village  churches,  and,  as  a 
result,  has  made  the  past  live  again  and  given  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  church  and  its  worthies  against  the  background  of  history. 
The  booklet  is  being  presented  to  the  honorary  members  of  our 
Society. 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined 
during  the  past  quarter : 

Beddington  Free  Grace  Library. 
Rev.  W.  Fancutt. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hobbs. 

Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  J.P. 

*■  * 


the  Baptist  Historical  Society 

Mr.  R.  E.  Pearson,  J.P. 

Rev.  Rhys  T.  Richards,  B.D. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Timson. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Timson. 

«  * 


THOMAS  GUY’S  INVESTMENTS. 


Through  the  industry  of  Mr.  T.  Roy  Jones,  B.A.,  we  are 
able  to  reprint  Thomas  Guy’s  private  account  book,  in  which  he 
kept  particulars  of  his  transactions  in  South  Sea  Stock.  The 
reprint  occupies  thirteen  pages,  but  it  was  difficult  to  arrange  in 
any  other  style,  and  we  felt  that  historical  students  would  prefer 
to  have  a  page-by-page  reproduction. 

Mr.  Roy  Jones  is  a  student  at  Rawdon  College,  which  he 
entered  from  the  St.  Mary’s  Gate  Church,  Derby,  in  1933.  Last 
October  the  Ward  Trustees  elected  him  a  Ward  Scholar.  We 
congratulate  him  on  his  researches,  and  look  forward  to  further 
contributions  from  his  pen. 

Thomas  Guy  has  long  been  claimed  as  a  Baptist  and 
one  of  the  denomination’s  outstanding  philanthropists.  The 
evidence  in  support  should  be  collected  and  published,  that  no 
question  may  arise  in  the  future.  The  Secretary  has  some  in¬ 
formation,  and  would  be  glad  of  any  particulars  which  members 
can  supply.  Which  London  church,  for  example,  can  establish 
the  honour  of  having  had  him  in  membership? 


*  4e  ♦  « 


REGENT’S  PARK  COLLEGE. 

Baptists  of  this  generation  are  presented  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  training  of 
the  Baptist  ministry  of  the  future.  Regent’s  has  now  been 
established  at  Oxford  for  about  a  decade,  and  in  the  theological 
school  its  students  have  won  distingpiished  successes.  The  free¬ 
hold  site  in  St.  Giles’  is  admirably  situated,  and  paid  for.  The 
building  plans  which  were  prepared  two  years  ago  have  met  with 
widespread  approval.  Baptists  everywhere  should  rejoice  at  the 
decision  of  the  College  Council  to  proceed  with  the  first  portion 
of  the  buildings  during  this  year,  thus  giving  them  the  privilege 
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of  contributing  to  this  far-seeing  scheme.  It  is  proposed  to 
lay  the  foundation  stones  on  Thursday,  21st  July.  In  this  issue, 
the  Rev.  Percy  Austin  recounts  something  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  denomination  to  Regent’s. 

*  *  *  * 

BAPTIST  UNION  ASSEMBLY. 

Monday,  25th  April,  1938,  will  long  remain  memorable,  for 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Assembly  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  rejecting  a  major  scheme  presented  to  it  by  the  Council, 
which  had  approved  it  by  a  large  majority.  The  scheme  had  also 
received  the  practically  unanimous  approval  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  There  have  been 
occasions  in  the  past  when  the  Assembly  has  deferred  the 
Council’s  proposals  for  further  consideration,  or  even  referred 
sections  to  the  Associations  and  Churches  (the  original  Susten- 
tation  and  Ministerial  Recognition  schemes  come  to  mind),  but 
never  before  has  the  Assembly  so  emphatically  and  decisively 
said  to  the  Council,  “  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  pro¬ 
posals.”  The  repercussions  of  that  afternoon,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  debate  was  conducted,  will  long  be  felt. 

Of  the  interest  of  the  debate  there  can  be  no  question.  Out¬ 
standing  speeches  were  delivered,  both  for  and  against  the 
Council’s  proposals.  One  speaker,  who  surely  should  have  known 
better,  appeared  unaware  of  the  distinction  between  capital  and 
income  expenditure,  with  the  result  that  the  arithmetic  of  his 
lengthy  harangue  was  somewhat  extraordinary.  He  argued 
that,  by  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Russell  Square  site 
and  building  would  cost  £720,000,  viz.  £120,000  for  the  building 
and  £600,000  in  ground  rent.  Therefore,  a  lease  for  one  hundred 
years  would,  on  this  speaker’s  “  argument,”  but  contrary  to 
general  financial  opinion,  have  been  a  better  bargain  for  the 
Council,  the  “  cost  ”  being  lower  by  £300,000.  Again,  if  the 
Council  had  secured  a  lease  for  1,000  years,  it  would,  presumably, 
have  made  a  terrible  bargain,  as  the  “  cost  ”  would  then  have 
been  £3,120,000.  Of  course,  the  “  argument,”  as  indeed  other 
“  arguments  ”  in  this  particular  speech,  will  not  bear  examination. 
Perhaps  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  speech  are  best 
illustrated  by  the  modern  version  of  a  very  old  yarn.  It  runs 
something  like  this :  A  prisoner  was  defended  so  eloquently  and 
passionately  that  his  acquittal  was  secured.  A  month  later  the 
erstwhile  prisoner  was  staggered  by  the  bill  of  costs,  and  said  to 
the  lawyer,  “  When  I  heard  your  speech  to  the  jury  I  thought  it 
wonderful,  and  you  convinced  me  that  I  really  didn’t  do  the  job; 
two  or  three  days  later  I  thought  about  your  speech  and  began 
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to  have  doubts  and  could  see  a  lot  of  flaws;  to-day  I  know  I  did 
the  job  and  there  was  nothing  in  your  speech.”  ”  That  may  be,” 
replied  the  canny  lawyer,  “  but  the  jury  only  heard  the  speech 
once  before  giving  their  verdict.” 

*  jK  *  ♦ 

MOUNT  STREET  BURIAL  GROUND,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  earliest  known  reference  to  this  burial  ground  is  in  a 
deed  of  Lease  and  Release  dated  December  29th  and  30th,  1724, 
where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  “  for  many  years  last  past  used 
as  a  Burying  Place  for  the  People  commonly  called  Baptists  alias 
Anabaptists  in  and  about  the  said  Town  of  Nottingham  ”...  It 
was  closed  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  January  30th,  1856, 
except  for  burials  “  in  family  vaults  and  walled  graves  ”... 
and  the  last  interment  took  place  in  December,  1876. 

The  disused  burial  ground  itself  is  now  to  disappear,  as  the 
new  street  from  Park  Row  to  Friar  Lane  will  pass  over  its  site. 
The  remains  contained  in  the  graves  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
Nottingham  Corporation  to  the  Nottingham  General  Cemetery, 
no  “  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  relatives  of  any  dead 
person  whose  remains  are  buried  there  ”  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  given  them  by  the  Corporation  to  remove  the 
remains  to  another  burial  ground  or  cemetery.  A  copy  of  the 
Schedule  of  the  tombstones,  etc.,  prepared  by  the  City  Engineer, 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Town  Clerk  to  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society. 

A  full  account  of  this  ancient  Baptist  burial  ground,  with 
quotations  from  relative  deeds  and  minutes,  and  copies  of  the 
monumental  inscriptions,  is  given  in  the  History  of  Friar  Lane 
Baptist  Church,  Nottingham,  by  John  T.  Godfrey  and  James 
Ward  (1903). 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

CHRISTMAS  EVANS. 

The  19tK  July,  1838,  saw  the  passing  of  Christmas  Evans, 
the  best  known  of  all  Welsh  preachers,  described  by  Robert  Hall 
as  “the  tallest,  the  stoutest  and  the  greatest  man  he  ever  saw.” 
A  centenary  tribute  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Price  Evans  will  be 
printed  in  our  October  issue. 


The  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments. 

A  FREE  CHURCH  POINT  OF  VIEW.» 

Any  discussion  of  the  Free  Church  doctrine  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  Sacraments  must  necessarily  begin  with  something 
even  more  fundamental,  namely  our  conception  of  the  Church. 
For  this  purpose,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  definition 
given  in  An  Evangelical  Free  Church  Catechism  which  was 
originally  published  by  the  National  Free  Church  Council  in 
1898  and  re-issued  unchanged  in  1927  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Scott  Lidgett.  The  Committee  originally  responsible  for 
this  Catechism  included  such  names  as  Professor  Vernon 
Bartlet,  Dr.  Clifford,  Professor  Peake  and  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes. 

To  the  question  “What  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church?” 
the  Free  Church  reply  is  :  “  It  is  that  Holy  Society  of  believers 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  He  founded,  of  which  He  is  the  only  Head, 
and  in  which  He  dwells  by  His  Spirit;  so  that,  though  made  up 
of  many  communions,  organised  in  various  modes,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  yet  One  in  Him.”  The  Catechism 
adds  :  “  The  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  presence  of  Christ,  through  His  indwelling  Spirit, 
manifested  in  holy  life  and  fellowship.” 

In  other  words,  the  Church  is  a  fellowship  of  believers  who 
are  united  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  personal  relationship  of  trust  and 
obedience,  and  are  by  that  fact  bound  one  to  another  by  ties  of 
mutual  loyalty  and  love.  Those  ties  sometimes  take  explicit 
shape  in  the  fellowship  of  a  particular  local  Church.  At  other 
times  the  bonds  which  unite  fellow-Christians  may  remain  almost 
wholly  implicit  and  unexpressed.  But  the  Church  consists  of 
all  those,  and  only  those,  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity,  irrespective  of  any  other  test  whatsoever.  And  it  is 
to  all  such,  and  not  merely  to  a  selected  few,  that  the  commission 
is  given  to  go  and  teach  all  nations. 

Further,  every  individual  Church-member  has  the  same 
right  as  any  other  of  direct  access  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ;  the 
same  personal  assurance  of  forgiveness  and  help;  the  same  real, 
if  limited,  portion  of  responsibility  for  bringing  his  quota, 
with  others,  to  the  Master’s  service.  And  the  members  of  a 
Church,  assembled  in  a  duly  summoned  Church-meeting,  need 
no  further  authority  than  the  promised  presence  of  Christ  to 
transact  in  the  name  of  the  Church  all  relevant  business 

“We  believe ” — says  the  Baptist  reply  to  Lambeth  issued 

^  Paper  read  to  the  Friends  of  Reunion  Conference,  Haywards  Heath, 
May  3rd,  1938. 
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in  May,  1926 — “  that  this  Holy  Society  is  truly  to  be  found 
wherever  companies  of  believers  unite  as  Churches  on  the  ground 
of  a  confession  of  personal  faith.  Every  local  community  thus 
constituted  is  regarded  by  us  as  both  enabled  and  responsible  for 
self-government  through  His  indwelling  Spirit  Who  supplies 
wisdom,  love  and  power  and  Who,  as  we  believe,  leads  these 
communities  to  associate  freely  in  wider  organisations  for  fellow¬ 
ship  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 

The  Ministry. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  is  the 
ministry  of  the  Church.  That  is,  it  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a 
body  of  men  set  apart — in  however  solemn  a  way — for  a 
particular  office,  but  it  is  the  ministerial  function  (or  rather 
group  of  functions)  which  the  Church  itself  is  responsible  for 
discharging. 

We  see  no  reason  to  regard  one  form  of  Ministry  as 
sacrosanct  or  indispensable.  The  Church  furnishes  itself  with 
Ministers  as  the  Spirit  directs  and  the  occasion  requires. 
Permanent  needs  of  Church  life  call  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Church  of  persons  who  can  give  their  whole  time  and  attention 
to  them.  Other  ministries  may  have  a  purely  temporary  character. 
But  the  principle  remains  the  same.  “  God  gave  some,  apostles ; 
and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  Within  that 
general  condition  the  Church  is  free,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
.Spirit,  to  modify  or  develop  its  ministries  without  limit.  A 
Church  may  invite  a  fully-trained  theological  student  to  take  the 
complete  oversight  of  its  work  in  a  ministry  which  may  last  fifty 
years.  It  may  equally  call  upon  a  wholly  untrained  layman  (or, 
for  that  matter,  woman)  to  preach  a  sermon,  to  conduct  the  Lord’s 
Supper  or  to  perform  any  other  service  whatsoever.  Granted 
ability,  the  necessary  qualifications  are  only  two:  (1)  That  the 
individual  concerned  shall  have  a  sense  of  divine  constraint 
leading  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  gifts,  and  (2)  that  after  the 
Church  has  satisfied  itself  as  to  his  spiritual  fitness,  it  shall 
invest  him  with  the  requisite  authority  to  act  on  its  behalf. 

Herein  lies  the  root,  I  think,  of  the  Free  Church  difficulty 
about  Episcopacy.  Our  objection  is  not  to  a  supervising 
Ministry  as  such,  for  we  already  have  it ;  nor  is  it  to  the  use  of 
due  and  orderly  procedure  in  conveying  to  suitable  persons  the 
authority  needful  for  their  office.  We  use  such  procedure 
ourselves.  What  we  repudiate  is  the  idea  that  any  procedure, 
however  hallowed  by  tradition  or  elaborated  by  experience, 
should  be  elevated  to  a  position  of  first-rate  importance  in  the 
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life  of  the  Church,  and  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable. 
Comparison  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the  position  of  an 
Anglican  Bishop  and  that  of  a  Congregational  Moderator  or  a 
Baptist  Superintendent  on  the  ground  that  their  functions  are 
somewhat  similar.  In  actual  fact  no  real  comparison  is  possible. 
Both  Moderators  and  Superintendents  have,  it  is  true,  gained  an 
honoured — and,  in  practice,  one  might  almost  say  an  indispens¬ 
able — place  in  the  life  of  their  respective  denominations.  Yet, 
in  principle,  their  position  rests  wholly  upon  consent.  Any 
particular  church  may  elect  to  remain  quite  independent  of  them. 
Their  abolition  (however  regrettable)  might  conceivably  be 
resolved  upon  to-morrow  without  offending  the  conscience  of  a 
single  individual  in  the  Churches  which  they  serve.  (It  is  for 
Anglicans  to  say  whether  they  could  view  the  disappearance  of 
the  Episcopate  with  the  same  equanimity.) 

Finally,  the  view  of  the  Ministry  which  I  have  outlined 
carries  with  it  for  us  this  corollary,  that  no  minister  has  any 
priestly  function  apart  from  that  which  inheres  in  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  and  which  every  believer  shares  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  of  the  Church. 

Holy  Communion. 

Turning  now  to  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  its  characteristic  name  amongst  Free  Churchmen 
is  “  The  Lord’s  Supper.”  That  is  to  say,  both  in  name  and 
(largely)  in  the  actual  form  of  the  Service,  we  cherish  the 
thought  that  this  is  the  family  meal  of  the  Church,  at  which  Jesus 
Himself  is  the  Host.  As  such  it  is  a  festal  occasion  which — on 
the  principle  that  “  He  that  feasts  every  day  feasts  no 
day  ” — is  the  more  valued  because  generally  held  at  relatively 
rare  intervals  (once,  or  at  most  twice,  a  month).  On  these 
occasions  it  is  customary  for  us,  in  addition  to  partaking  of  the 
Bread  and  the  Wine,  to  engage  in  other  acts  which  similarly 
symbolise  and  cement  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  Thus,  at 
our  Communion  Services,  we  welcome  by  name,  and  give  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to,  new  Church-members.  We  announce  such 
bereavements  as  the  Church  has  suffered.  We  recall  in  prayer 
the  absent  and  the  sick.  We  invariably  take  up  a  special  offering 
for  the  poor  of  the  Church.  Even  the  sitting  posture  in  which 
we  commonly  receive  Communion,  and  the  position  which  the 
presiding  Minister  and  his  helpers  take  up  at  the  Table,  have 
their  significance  as  recalling  the  scene  in  the  Upper  Room  at 
the  simple  meal  which  Jesus  shared  with  His  disciples.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  is  to  quicken  in  one  another  the  consciousness 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  fellowship  at  whose  centre 
is  the  Holy  Love  which  was  incarnate  in  Jesus,  and  which  is 
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symbolised  by  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  which  set  forth  His 
sacrificial  death. 

For  this  reason  most  Free  Churchmen  greatly  deprecate 
restricting  access  to  Communion  upon  grounds  of  Church  order. 
This  is  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  which  He  invites  all  who  love  Him, 
and  we  who  are  Church-members  see  nothing  contrary  to  His 
mind  in  asking  any  to  join  us  who  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Master’s  invitation.  Rather  we  view  it  as  an  offence  for  which 
discourtesy  is  too  weak  a  word,  to  refuse  to  any  man  or  woman 
who  sincerely  desires  it  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord. 

The  meaning  given  to  the  Sacrament  varies  somewhat  among 
our  people,  but  I  think  that,  for  the  majority,  it  is  chiefly  a 
Service  of  Remembrance,  which  brings  vividly  before  their  minds 
the  picture  of  Jesus  at  the  moment  when  His  love  for  men  was 
most  powerfully  expressed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  our 
Communion  Service  lacks  mystical  significance.  Few  of  our 
people  would  attach  any  intelligible  meaning  to  the  idea  that 
Jesus  is  present  in  the  Bread  and  the  Wine.  Nor  would  they 
connect  His  presence  either  with  the  use  of  an  unvarying  order 
of  service,  or  with  the  presidency  of  a  full-time  Minister. 
Neverthless  they  do  most  firmly  and  devoutly  believe  in  that 
Real  Presence  which  is  promised  to  the  two  or  three  who  are 
gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  they  can  testify  to  the 
reality  of  their  communion  with  Him.  “  I  have  in  my  youth,” 
says  the  writer  of  a  typical  Free  Church  article  in  the  current 
Congregational  Quarterly,  “  been  present  at  a  Communion 
Service  conducted  by  a  village  blacksmith,  a  wise,  single-minded, 
and  gracious  Christian,  and  felt  the  sense  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  as  nearly  as  when  the  feast  had  been  spread  by  any  other. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  invalid  sacrament  when  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  His  name.” 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  we  administer  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  not  as  a  solitary  rite,  but — as  the 
name  of  “  Ordinance  ”  implies — as  an  expression  of  that  worship¬ 
ful  obedience  to  the  Master  in  all  His  commands  through  which 
alone  communion  with  Him  can  be  ethically  and  spiritually 
realised.  At  its  deepest  level,  the  believer’s  act  of  obedience 
becomes  an  act  of  self-surrender,  in  which  he  makes  oblation 
of  himself  to  God  in  the  Spirit  of  Sonship  and  becomes  united 
thereby  with  his  crucified  and  risen  Lord. 

Baptism. 

In  the  matter  of  Baptism,  I  am  naturally  bound  to  speak,  not 
for  Free  Churchmen  in  general,  but  as  representing  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  particular  denomination  to  which  I  belong.  Here 
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I  confess  I  am  at  once  in  difficulty,  for  a  very  recent  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  Baptist  position  by  a  Denomina¬ 
tional  Committee  shows  that  Baptists  themselves  do  not  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  relation  of  baptism  to  Church  order.  The 
situation  is  too  complex  to  be  summarised  briefly  and  I  must 
refer  those  of  you  who  are  interested  to  the  report  (published 
in  1937)  of  the  special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Baptist  Union 
Council  to  consider  the  question  of  union  between  Baptists, 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  The  view  I  shall  try  to 
state  here  is  what  I  think  would  be  recognised  by  Baptists  as 
representing  a  very  large  body  of  our  people. 

First,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  distinctive 
convictions  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  amount  of  water  which 
is  used  in  the  act  of  baptising.  We  do  attach  importance 
to  immersion,  partly  as  having  been  the  New  Testament  mode, 
and  also  as  symbolising  more  effectively  than  any  other  mode 
the  character  of  the  spiritual  transaction  involved.  Immersion 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mode  invariably  used  among  Baptists 
to-day.  But  the  point  we  are  concerned  to  stress  is  that  Baptism 
should  be  administered  only  to  candidates  who  are  of  an  age 
to  exercise  that  personal  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  essential  to  the  New  Testament 
meaning  of  the  Sacrament.  Our  repugnance  to  Infant  Baptism 
is — needless  to  say — not  based  upon  any  antagonism  to  children ; 
nor  are  we  blind  to  the  elements  of  value  in  a  “  Christening  ” 
Service.  Our  objection  is,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  an 
unscriptural  practice  which  veils  the  essentially  personal  nature 
of  the  issue  between  the  soul  and  God.  Further,  its  symbolism 
tends  to  introduce  into  the  Christian  faith  a  body  of  ideas  and 
associations  which  are  foreign  to  the  true  character  of 
Christianity.  In  contesting  Infant  Baptism — says  Dr.  Wheeler 
Robinson — “  Baptists  are  testifying  against  much  more  than  an 
isolated  and  relatively  unimportant  custom;  they  are  testifying 
against  the  whole  complex  of  ideas  of  which  it  was  a  symbol,  out 
of  which  grew  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  primarily  a  great 
sacramental  institution,  administered  by  a  body  of  officials  vested 
with  spiritual  powers  in  which  ordinary  Christians  could  not 
share.”  (The  Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists.) 

The  Baptism  of  Believers  which  we  practise  (relying — as 
w'e  believe — on  New  Testament  authority  for  so  doing)  is  in 
fact  a  different  rite  from  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  Baptist 
interpretation  of  it  is,  broadly  speaking,  as  follows : — 

(1)  Believers’  Baptism  is  the  candidate’s  personal  testimony 
in  action  to  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  happens  that 
my  own  practice  in  administering  the  rite  is  to  ask  the  candidate 
publicly,  while  standing  in  the  water,  whether  he  accepts  Jesus 
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Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  and,  upon  his  assent,  to  immerse 
him  forthwith  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  But  whether  this 
procedure  be  used  or  not,  the  Service  itself  retains  its  original 
New  Testament  significance  as  a  mode  of  voluntarily  professing 
the  Christian  faith.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  sign  of  Conversion, 
and  not  a  means  to  it. 

(2)  The  rite  expresses  for  us,  also,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
union  of  the  believer  with  Jesus  Christ  in  his  repudiation  of  sin 
and  his  dedication  to  the  service  of  God.  In  this  connection  the 
symbolism  of  Immersion  has  (as  St.  Paul  pointed  out  in  Romans 
vi.)  a  peculiar  value,  inasmuch  as  the  descent  of  the  candidate 
into  the  water,  and  his  ascent  therefrom,  faithfully  portray  that 
new  orientation  of  the  soul  which  St.  Paul  described  as  dying  to 
sin  and  rising  to  Christ. 

(3)  Experience  proves  that  Believers’  Baptism  may  be  a 
baptism  not  merely  of  water  but  also  of  the  Spirit  of  God — 
in  other  words,  a  Means  of  Grace.  I  say  it  may  be  such,  for 
no  human  power  can  absolutely  guarantee  the  presence  in  the 
candidate  of  that  personal  faith  through  which  alone  Divine 
Grace  can  be  appropriated.  But  that  such  grace  is  given  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  and  faith  of  the  candidate  and  of  the 
Church  is  indubitable. 

(4)  The  act  of  Believers’  Baptism  is  closely  linked  in  our 
Churches  with  the  entrance  of  the  candidate  upon  Church 
membership,  although  I  should  add  that  the  connection  is  not 
a  hard  and  fast  one.  For  one  thing,  admission  to  membership  in 
our  Churches  does  not  follow  automatically  from  any  rite,  but 
is  a  privilege  which  can  be  accorded  only  by  the  decision  of  the 
Church  itself.  Secondly,  we  not  infrequently  baptise  members 
of  other  Christian  denominations  who  have  become  convinced 
that  Believers’  Baptism  is  the  scriptural  mode,  and  who  seek  it 
at  our  hands.  Thirdly,  an  increasing  number  of  our  Churches 
would  not  reject  an  application  for  Church-membership  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  applicant  had  not  been  baptised,  provided 
that  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  with  these  qualifications, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  Baptism  is  the  normal  rite  of  initiation  into 
the  membership  of  a  Baptist  Church. 

This  very  inadequate  summary  of  Free  Church  views  upon 
the  Ministry  and  Sacraments  will  have  completely  failed  if  it 
has  not  made  at  least  one  thing  clear,  namely,  that  these  views 
form  a  real  unity.  Free  Church  thought  and  practice  are,  in 
fact,  rooted  in  one  coherent  spiritual  principle,  which  is,  the 
undivided  sovereignty  of  the  Living  Christ  over  His  people,  with 
their  consequent  freedom  and  responsibility  to  interpret  and 
apply  His  will  as  He  makes  it  known  to  them.  Freedom  for  us 
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is  more  than  freedom  from  State  control,  important  as  that  is. 
It  is  freedom  also  from  any  other  kind  of  constraint,  social 
or  ecclesiastical,  which  would  prevent  the  free  response  of 
Christ’s  people  to  the  immediate  direction  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
“  A  Free  Church  ” — says  a  recent  writer — “  is  a  Church  in  which 
Christ  is  free  to  determine  the  Church’s  spirit  and  character : 
free  to  express  Himself  in  and  through  it :  free  to  inspire 
it  in  new  endeavours  and  achievements :  free  to  embody 
Himself  in  it,  that  through  it  He  may  fulfil  His  glorious  purpose 
in  the  soul  of  the  race  in  His  own  way.”  (T.  Edmunds, 
Christian  Freedom  and  Community.) 

I  fear  our  practice  as  Free  Churches  falls  lamentably  short 
of  our  ideal;  we  never  do  succeed  in  living  up  to  it  perfectly. 
But  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  this  is  what  still  gives 
to  Free  Church  life  such  meaning  and  power  as  it  possesses. 
And  we  are  correspondingly  obliged  by  all  that  we  hold  sacred 
to  bear  our  witness  to  it. 

The  question  many  of  us  have  to  answer  is  whether  such 
a  conception  of  Church  life  as  I  have  outlined  is  finally 
reconcilable  with  organic  Church  union  as  at  present  conceived. 
The  two  types  of  Church  order  represented,  roughly,  by  the 
names  “  Catholic  ”  and  “  Free  Church  ”  cannot  surely,  from  any 
final  point  of  view,  be  absolutely  incompatible.  They  are  both 
— we  must  believe — genuine,  if  imperfect,  embodiments  of  the 
Faith  we  hold  in  common.  We  are  learning,  indeed,  by 
experience,  that  at  many  points  they  do  not  so  much  contradict 
as  supplement  one  another.  Neither  can  do  without  the  other, 
and  both  must  learn  more  and  more  to  co-operate  in  free  and 
equal  fellowship.  But  that  very  fact  seems  to  some  of  us  to 
suggest  that  the  full  contribution  of  these  two  types  to  the 
Church  Universal  may  perhaps  only  be  realised  as  we  recognise 
that  they  are  distinct  types,  and  that  their  union  must — at 
any  rate,  for  the  present — be  in  the  nature  of  a  federation  rather 
than  a  fusion. 


R.  L.  Child. 


“Forward  Regent’s!’’ 

The  old  college  cry,  beloved  of  many  generations  of  Regent’s 
men,  is  to-day  being  filled  with  a  larger  significance.  It  has 
rallied  many  a  football  team  fighting  against  odds,  it  has  made 
the  welkin  ring  on  many  occasions  in  London  railway  termini 
just  before  a  boat  train  has  left  on  which  a  Regent’s  man  has 
been  going  forth  to  the  Mission  Field,  the  song  of  which  it  is  the 
refrain  is  sung  at  College  gatherings,  and  it  is  the  “  passport  ” 
whenever  old  students  meet.  Now  it  provides  a  slogan  for  the 
notable  “  Forward  Movement  ”  of  the  College  itself. 

Regent’s  Park  College  has  ever  been  progressive.  It  was 
founded  by  men  of  far-sighted  vision,  and  throughout  its  career 
its  leaders  have  not  only  kept  abreast  of  theological  learning  in 
a  way  that  has  given  the  College  a  reputation  extending  far 
beyond  denominational  borders,  but  they  have  had  the  courage 
to  “  launch  out  into  the  deep  ”  in  matters  of  policy  and 
development.  The  removal  from  Stepney  to  Regent’s  Park,  in 
1856,  was  more  than  a  change  of  abode;  it  was  a  real  “  forward 
movement  ”.  The  affiliation  with  London  University  as  one  of 
its  schools  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  was  another.  To-day 
nearly  all  our  Baptist  colleges  have  such  a  connection  with  a 
university,  to  their  mutual  benefit,  but  Regent’s  Park  was  the 
pioneer.  And  now  once  more  the  College  is  committed  to  a 
courageous  policy  of  advance.  The  original  impetus  came  partly 
from  circumstances  beyond  its  control.  The  building  in  Regent’s 
Park  was  held  on  leasehold  tenure,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
end  of  the  lease,  coupled  with  the  impossibility  of  its  renewal 
on  terms  that  the  College  could  afford,  compelled  a  consideration 
of  future  policy.  But  if  this  was  the  occasion  it  was  not  entirely 
the  cause  of  the  proposal  to  move  to  Oxford.  The  idea  of  a 
Baptist  theological  college  at  one  of  the  older  universities  has 
long  been  cherished  by  many  who  are  concerned  about  ministerial 
training.  While  gladly  acknowledging  the  splendid  contribution 
to  higher  education  that  is  being  made  by  the  newer  universities, 
especially  where,  as  e.g.,  at  London  and  Manchester,  there  is 
a  well-organised  Theological  Faculty,  they  have  recognised  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  still  sui  generis.  It  is  not  simply 
the  charm  of  their  ancient  buildings  or  the  glamour  of  their 
age-long  traditions,  though  these  have  a  definite  cultural  value. 
Still  less  is  it  a  question  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  “  manner  ” 
or  “  accent.”  It  is  that  the  two  ancient  universities  are  still 
our  greatest  national  seats  of  learning,  and  now  that  they  are 
truly  national,  and  no  longer  exclusive  Anglican  preserves,  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  Free  Churches  should  avail  themselves 
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fully  of  the  unique  privileges  and  advantages  which  they  offer. 
The  Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Methodists 
have  long  since  done  this,  so  why  should  Baptists  lag  behind? 
And  if  a  Baptist  college  is  to  be  transferred  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  then  clearly  it  should  be  Regent’s  Park,  both  by 
reason  of  its  present  circumstances  and  even  more  by  its  past 
standing  and  reputation.  - 

Regent’s  Park  was  known  for  the  first  period  of  its  history 
as  Stepney  College,  for  it  was  at  Stepney,  in  East  London,  that 
the  institution  was  established  in  1810.  During  the  preceding 
130  years  many  attempts  had  been  made  by  London  Baptists 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ministerial  training,  but  with  very 
partial  success.  Both  the  West  and  the  North  proved  more 
progressive,  and  the  Baptist  Academies  at  Bristol  and  Horton, 
Bradford  (now  Rawdon  College)  were  founded  before  the 
Metropolis  had  a  similar  institution.  When  at  last  the  “  Baptist 
Academical  Institution  at  Stepney  ”  came  into  being  its 
committee  invited  the  famous  Joseph  Kinghorn,  of  Norwich,  to 
be  the  first  “  President  and  Resident  Tutor  ”.  The  invitation 
was  not  accepted,  and  Dr.  William  Newman,  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  preliminary  negotiations  and  plannings, 
was  appointed.  The  first  three  students  entered  into  residence 
on  April  8th,  1811,  and  there  is  extant  a  record  of  the  beginning 
of  the  college  work  on  the  9th.  “  The  bell  rang  at  6.  Business 
at  7.  Lecture  on  the  article  and  five  declensions.  Family 
worship  at  8.” 

For  three  years  Dr.  Newman  carried  on  unaided,  although 
he  also  had  the  burden  of  an  important  pastorate.  Then  two 
assistant  tutors  were  appointed,  and  with  an  increasing  number 
of  students  rapid  progress  was  made.  In  1842,  the  first  link 
with  London  University  was  forged,  and  Stepney  became  a 
college  eligible  to  enter  its  students  for  the  degree  examinations. 
Some  notable  scholars  served  on  the  staff  during  the  Stepney 
period — F.  A.  Cox,  Solomon  Young,  Dr.  W.  H.  Murch 
(President  1827-43),  Dr.  F.  W.  Gotch,  later  Principal  of  Bristol 
College,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Hebraists  of  his  day.  From  1838  to  1844  Dr.  Joseph  Angus 
held  the  office  of  secretary.  In  1849  he  became  President,  and 
occupied  that  position  for  forty-four  years.  The  first  notable 
achievement  of  his  long  reign  was  the  removal  from  East 
London  to  Holford  House,  Regent’s  Park,  in  1856.  In  its  new 
home,  “  unsurpassed  in  position  and  substantialness  ”,  as  the 
Committee  expressed  it,  and  in  close  proximity  to  University 
College,  New  College  and  other  educational  institutions,  the 
College  made  marked  advance.  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies,  who  had 
removed  to  Canada  in  1847,  was  invited  to  re-join  the  staff,  on 
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which  he  served  with  great  distinction  until  1875.  When  in  the 
seventies  the  revision  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken,  Regent’s 
Park  was  the  only  Free  Church  college  in  the  country  which 
had  members  of  its  staff  on  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
companies  of  revisers,  Dr.  Davies  and  Dr.  Angus  respectively — 
a  striking  tribute. 

An  increasing  number  of  its  students  graduated  at  London 
University.  In  1865  Dr.  Angus  was  able  to  report  that 
Regent’s  Park  men  had  secured  “  The  English  Scholarship  three 
times  out  of  the  five  it  has  been  awarded,  and  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Scholarship  three  times  out  of  five.”  At  that  time 
the  College  also  had  a  number  of  lay  students,  many  of  whom 
attained  high  distinction.  Among  them  were  Prof.  Sully,  the 
psychologist,  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  the  classical  scholar.  Sir  F. 
Lely,  the  distinguished  Indian  civil  servant,  Sir  Stephen  Sale, 
of  India,  Sir  Joseph  F.  Leese,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Thomas,  K.C., 
M.P.,  and  Dr.  Percy  Lush.  While  the  students,  both  lay  and 
ministerial,  were  able  to  make  full  use  of  the  facilities  for 
graduation  in  Arts,  there  were  no  degrees  in  Divinity.  To  make 
up  in  a  measure  for  that  lack,  thirteen  Nonconformist  colleges 
associated  together  to  form  the  Senatus  Academicus,  which 
instituted  theological  examinations  for  the  diplomas  of  A.T.S. 
and  F.T.S.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  Regent’s  Park’s  mem¬ 
bership  its  students  headed  the  Honours  List  on  nine 
occasions.  The  Senatus  came  to  an  end  when  London  University 
instituted  a  Theological  Faculty.  Regent’s  became  one  of  its 
“  schools,”  and  its  men  were  able  to  sit  for  the  Divinity  degrees 
as  internal  students.  The  first  students  to  take  the  new  B.D. 
degree  were  B.  Grey  Griffith  and  J.  N.  Rawson  in  1904.  In 
the  next  year  three  more  were  successful,  including  Theodore 
H.  Robinson,  now  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  at  Cardiff 
University,  who  later  became  the  first  R.P.C.  man  to  be  awarded 
the  London  D.D.  Altogether  nearly  eighty  students  of  the 
college  have  taken  the  B.D.  degree,  in  addition  to  a  far  larger 
number  who  have  graduated  in  Arts. 

This  brief  survey  does  not  attempt  a  complete  record,  but 
it  should  include  at  least  a  reference  to  three  men  to  whom  the 
more  recent  achievements  of  the  College  owe  much — Samuel  W. 
Green,  Professor  from  1878  to  1925,  Dr.  George  Pearce  Gould, 
Professor  from  1885  to  1896,  and  President  from  18%  to  1920 
— affectionately  known  as  Sammy  and  Georgie  respectively  to 
all  their  men — and  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  President  since 
1920,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  theologians  and 
Biblical  scholars. 

Much  more  of  interest  might  be  written  about  the  history 
of  the  College,  but  our  main  purpose  is  to  say  something 
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about  its  contribution  to  the  life  of  our  denomination  in  the 
service  of  the  men  who  have  been  trained  within  its  walls.  To 
tell  that  story  fully  would  require  a  volume,  hence  the  present 
sketch  will  have  many  omissions. 

Sixteen  Regent’s  men  have  occupied  the  presidential  chair 
of  the  Baptist  Union.  The  first  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Cramp,  in  1838, 
and  the  most  recent  was  R.  Rowntree  Clifford,  whose  noble  life- 
work  at  the  West  Ham  Central  Mission  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  modern  Baptist  story.  Dr.  Cramp  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  ministry  in  Canada,  where  he  exercised  a  great 
influence.  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  Baptist  History. 
Others  of  the  sixteen  were  Charles  Stovel,  Dr.  Angus,  Dr. 
William  Brock,  C.  M.  Birrell  (father  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Augustine 
Birrell),  Dr.  S.  G.  Green,  Dr.  A.  McLaren  (twice),  J.  T.  Wigner, 
George  Short,  Dr.  T.  Vincent  Tymms,  J.  R.  Wood,  Dr. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  Dr.  William  Edwards,  Dr.  J.  E.  Roberts  and 
Dr.  W.  E.  Blomfield.  To  these  should  be  added  the  name  of 
Principal  Gould,  though  he  did  not  receive  his  training  in  the 
college  over  which  he  later  presided. 

The  Regent’s  contribution  to  denominational  leadership  has 
been  even  more  notable  in  another  way.  Presidents  come  and 
presidents  go,  but  the  secretary  goes  on — if  not  for  ever, 
at  least  for  a  long  time.  Three  Regent’s  men  have  held  the 
important  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union — J.  H. 
Millard,  Dr.  S.  Harris  Booth  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  the 
last  named  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  denominational  secretaries. 

Our  Baptist  colleges  hold  a  somewhat  anomalous  position 
in  our  denominational  life.  Unlike  the  colleges  of  Methodism 
or  Presbyterianism,  which  belong  to  the  whole  Church  and  are 
under  its  direct  authority,  our  colleges  are  completely 
independent  institutions.  They  exist  to  serve  the  denomination, 
but  they  are  subject  to  no  denominational  control.  They  are 
also  independent  of  each  other.  Each  has  its  own  governing 
body,  and  is  subject  only  to  its  own  constituency  of  subscribers 
and  supporters.  The  colleges,  with  one  exception,  are  in 
membership  with  the  Baptist  Union,  but  they  retain  their 
independence,  as  do  the  churches  which  are  in  such  membership. 

In  spite  of  the  “  splendid  isolation  ”  in  which  the  colleges 
carry  on  their  work,  however,  they  are  not  competing  institutions. 
Their  rivalry  is  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mutual  intercourse  and  co-operation  between  them.  In 
this  respect  Regent’s  Park  has  made  by  far  the  most  notable 
contribution.  The  most  recent  illustration  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  some  of  the  most  promising  students  of  other  colleges 
pass  on  to  Regent’s  Park  for  the  completion  of  their  training. 
This  has  been  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in 
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Society  colleges  is  Calabar,  Jamaica.  Two  of  its  most  successful 
principals,  David  Jonathan  East  and  Arthur  James,  were  Regent’s 
men,  and  the  college  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  under  another.  Dr.  Gumos  King.  In  Australia  the 
Queensland  Baptist  College  has  for  many  years  been  under  the 
principalship  of  William  Bell,  now  one  of  the  Regent’s  veterans, 
while  among  others  who  have  won  distinction  in  tutorial  work 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  T.  Harwood  Pattison,  for  many  years 
professor  at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.A. 

The  scholastic  eminence  of  a  theological  college  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  its  students  who  themselves 
attain  eminence  in  theological  learning,  and  if  this  be  accepted 
as  the  test,  then  it  is  beyond  any  question  that  Regent’s  Park 
stands  first  among  our  Baptist  colleges.  Even  so,  however,  the 
chief  purpose  of  a  theological  college  is  to  train  men  for  the 
ministry.  It  may  justly  be  proud  of  its  scholars,  but  if  it  does 
not  produce  preachers  and  pastors  of  whom  it  can  be  equally 
proud,  it  is  failing  of  its  main  purpose.  How  does  Regent’s 
Park  stand  in  this  respect  ?  A  perusal  of  its  list  of  alumni  makes 
clear  that  if  it  cannot  claim  to  excel  its  sister  institutions  it  is 
certainly  in  no  whit  inferior  to  them.  The  once  popular  saying 
in  many  Baptist  circles  that  “  Regent’s  produces  scholars  and 

- produces  preachers  ”  was  never  more  than  a  half 

truth.  Regent’s  has  produced  scholars  and  preachers,  to  a  very 
notable  degree. 

It  would  be  generally  agreed  that  the  greatest,  certainly  the 
most  famous,  preacher  among  Regent’s  men  was  Alexander 
McLaren,  one  of  the  pulpit  giants  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  applied  for  admission 
to  the  old  college  at  Stepney,  and  the  Committee  were  struck 
with  his  very  youthful  appearance.  But  they  were  struck  even 
more  by  the  excellence  of  his  examination  papers,  and  they  had 
no  hesitancy  about  accepting  him.  He  left  the  college  in  1846, 
and  for  the  next  twelve  years  ministered  at  Southampton.  In 
July,  1858,  he  entered  upon  the  pastorate  at  Manchester  that 
was  to  continue  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  to  become  of 
world-wide  fame  and  influence.  We  recall  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll’s  tribute ;  “  McLaren’s  natural  gifts  were  extraordinary. 
He  was  out  of  sight  the  most  brilliant  man  all  round  I  ever 
knew.  .  .  .  Will  there  ever  again  be  such  a  combination  of 
spiritual  insight,  of  scholarship,  of  passion,  of  style,  of  keen 
intellectual  power?  He  was  clearly  a  man  of  genius,  and  men 
of  genius  are  very  rare.  So  long  as  preachers  care  to  teach 
from  the  Scriptures  they  will  find  their  best  help  and  guide  in 
him.  We  shall  not  see  his  like  again.” 

Dr.  McLaren’s  fame  is  secure,  and  none  would  dare  to 
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pluck  the  laurels  from  his  brow.  But  was  he  the  greatest 
preacher  among  Regent’s  men?  The  claim  has  at  least  been 
challenged.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  closing  address  of  the 
College  session  was  given  by  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Bloomsbury, 
himself  a  notable  preacher  and  a  keen  student  of  preaching. 
He  took  for  his  subject  “  The  sermons  of  Edmund  Luscombe 
Hull.”  We  quote  his  opening  paragraph.  “  I  wish  this  evening 
to  take  as  my  subject  the  sermons  of  Edmund  Luscombe  Hull 
— Regent’s  Park’s  greatest  gift  to  myself,  and  to  countless  other 
ministers.  Your  college  has  produced  at  least  three  immortal 
preachers;  John  Pulsford,  who  left  in  1840;  Alexander 
McLaren,  who  left  in  1846;  and  Edmund  Luscombe  Hull,  who 
left  ten  years  later.  The  first  two  lived  to  a  ripe  and  fruitful 
age,  but  the  last  faded  away  in  the  maytime  of  his  years,  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  Pulsford  was  a  mystic. 
McLaren  was  an  expositor.  Hull  was  a  spiritual  psychologist. 
Pulsford  explored  the  spiritual  frontiers.  McLaren  explored  the 
word  of  God.  Hull  explored  the  human  soul.  Pulsford  grasped 
big  chunks  of  truth  from  the  unseen,  and  often  served  them 
upside  down.  McLaren  coaxed  secret  meanings  out  of  shy 
verses  and  intractable  Hebrew  roots.  Hull  minted  his  own  rich, 
deep  melancholy  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  Pulsford 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Jacob  Boehme,  McLaren  at  the  feet  of 
Benjamin  Davies,  and  Hull  at  the  feet  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  the  great  poets.  It  was  Pulsford  who  saw  the  farthest, 
it  was  McLaren  who  saw  the  clearest,  it  was  Hull  who  saw  the 
deepest.  Since  your  last  annual  meeting  the  jubilee  of  his  death 
has  passed.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  I  should  call  attention 
to  him  as  Regent’s  Park’s  greatest  preacher.” 

Many  will  read  that  passage  with  surprise,  for  “  a  generation 
has  arisen  that  knew  not  Joseph  ”,  and  to  most  Baptists,  and — 
be  it  said  to  their  shame — to  many  Baptist  ministers,  Hull’s  is 
an  unknown  or  forgotten  name.  He  left  college  in  1855,  and  it 
was  at  Kings  Lynn  that  the  sermons  were  preached  which,  after 
his  premature  death  in  1862,  were  edited  by  his  brother  and 
published  in  three  volumes.  They  ran  through  many  editions, 
and  although  long  since  out  of  print  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
secondhand  bookshops.  When  any  Baptist  eye  alights  upon  them 
in  such  a  place  they  should  be  recognised  as  bargains  to  be 
snapped  up  at  once,  no  matter  what  the  price.  We  have  quoted 
Robertson  Nicoll’s  testimony  to  McLaren :  here  is  what  that 
eminent  critic  once  wrote  about  Hull  (British  Monthly,  January, 
1901).  “  Edmund  Luscombe  Hull  would,  had  he  lived,  have  been 
the  first  of  British  preachers.  Indeed,  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  did  not  occupy  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  early 
death.  The  one  man  to  be  named  with  Hull  was  Frederick 
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Robertson,  of  Brighton,  but  there  was  about  Hull  a  quiet 
strength  and  patience  which  Robertson  never  possessed,  and  a 
still  greater  mastery  of  the  last  secrets  of  English  prose.” 

Pulsford,  McLaren,  Hull — the  great  triumvirate !  In  popu¬ 
lar  esteem,  however,  at  least  two  of  them  were  far  outdistanced 
by  another  Regent’s  man.  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  gifts  and  tireless  energy.  In  his  pastorates  in  Leicester 
and  London  he  did  a  noble  work,  both  in  the  realms  of 
evangelism  and  of  social  service,  while  as  a  Convention  speaker 
he  was  honoured  and  beloved  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  He  also  wielded  a  facile  pen,  and  he  published  some 
scores  of  books  and  booklets,  chiefly  of  devotional  exposition. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  accomplished  more,  at  least  of  perma¬ 
nent  value,  had  he  attempted  less,  but  it  has  been  given  to  few 
men  to  exercise  so  wide  an  influence,  or  to  touch  so  many  lives 
for  good.  F.  B.  Meyer’s  name  will  ever  stand  high  on  the 
Regent’s  “  Honours’  List.” 

And  what  shall  we  more  say?  For  the  time  would  fail 
to  tell  of  all  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  the  College  to 
serve  their  day  and  generation,  and  who,  seeking  not  fame  for 
themselves,  have  won  a  good  report — of  men  like  Silas  Mead, 
who  did  such  fine  work  for  many  years  in  Australia,  Dr.  Samuel 
Cox,  the  first  editor  of  The  Expositor,  J.  Hunt  Cooke,  editor  of 
The  Freeman,  later  the  Baptist  Times,  W.  J.  Mathams, 
author  of  “  Christ  of  the  upward  way  ”,  “  God  is  with  us,  God 
is  with  us  ”,  ”  Jesus,  Friend  of  little  children  ”,  and  other  hymns. 
W.  S.  E.  Hay,  one  of  the  Baptist  pioneers  in  South  Africa,  and 
pastors  and  preachers  like  Alfred  Tilly,  of  Cardiff,  Charles  Vince, 
of  Birmingham,  George  Short,  of  Salisbury,  Robert  Caven,  of 
Leicester,  j.  R.  Wood,  of  Upper  Holloway,  T.  H.  Martin,  of 
Glasgow,  J.  E.  Roberts  and  Arnold  Streuli,  both  of  Manchester, 
G.  Howard  James,  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  a  National 
President  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Movement,  E.  C.  Pike, 
Edward  Medley,  W.  V.  Robinson,  W.  W.  Sidey,  C.  M.  Hardy, 
W.  Bampton  Taylor  and  many  another,  both  among  those  who 
are  still  in  active  service  in  this  and  other  lands,  and  those  who 
have  passed  to  their  eternal  reward. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  think  of  the  Regent’s  missionary 
record.  It  is  one  of  which  the  College  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
At  one  time  Bristol  was  recognised  as  the  leading  missionary 
college,  but  for  many  years  now  it  has  had  to  yield  pride  of 
place  to  Regent’s  Park  College.  An  analysis  of  the  college 
trained  men  on  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  staff,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  College  centenary  year,  1910,  shows  that  the 
largest  number  were  Regent’s  men,  with  Bristol  and  Spurgeon’s 
next  in  order.  In  the  years  since  then  Spurgeon’s  has  made  a 
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notable  advance  and  now  occupies  second  place,  but  Regent’s  is 
still  in  the  lead,  though  only  very  slightly. 

To  give  a  full  list  of  Regent’s  Park  College  missionaries 
is  not  possible  in  our  limited  space,  but  it  includes  the  immortal 
name  of  Tom  Comber,  and  others  less  famous  but  not  less  worthy 
of  fame — such  as  Herbert  Dixon  and  Sydney  Ennals,  the  Boxer 
martyrs.  Dr.  J.  P.  Bruce,  later  the  Professor  of  Chinese  at 
London  University,  Arthur  Sowerby,  A.  G.  Shorrock,  Dr. 
Cecil  Robertson  and  Dr.  John  Lewis,  all  of  China;  Dr.  G.  H. 
Rouse,  J.  Drew  Bate,  Arthur  Jewson,  A.  Teichmann,  R.  H. 
Tregillus,  T.  W.  Norledge,  T.  O.  Ransford  and  W.  Sutton  Page, 
of  India;  F.  D.  Waldock  and  Bruce  Etherington,  of  Ceylon; 
Leonard  Tucker  of  India  and  Jamaica;  Percy  Comber,  Harry 
White,  F.  R.  Oram,  W.  L.  Forfeitt,  W.  H.  Doke,  W.  P.  Balfem 
and  H.  Sutton  Smith,  of  the  Congo;  W.  Kemme  Landels  and  J. 
Campbell  Wall,  of  Italy;  A.  Llewellyn  Jenkins,  of  Brittany, 
and  a  fine  body  of  men  who  are  still  in  active  service  and  nobly 
maintaining  the  great  college  tradition. 

Equally  notable  has  been  the  Regent’s  share  in  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  headquarter’s  leadership  and  administration. 
Before  he  became  Principal  of  the  college.  Dr.  Angus  was  for 
some  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society.  In  later 
years  another  Regent’s  Park  College  man,  Clement  Bailhache, 
held  that  office,  while  to-day  all  the  four  ministerial  members 
of  the  staff  at  Furnival  Street — C.  E.  Wilson,  the  foreign 
secretary,  B.  Grey  Griffith,  the  home  secretary,  E.  A.  Payne,  the 
editorial  secretary  and  W.  W.  Bottoms,  the  Young  People’s  Sec¬ 
retary — own  the  same  college  allegiance,  though  in  the  case  of  the 
last  named  it  is  shared  with  Bristol,  Mr.  Bottoms  being  one  of 
those  students  who  under  the  new  scheme  have  passed  on  to 
Regent’s  Park  for  the  completion  of  their  training. 

During  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  its  history  Regent’s 
Park  College  has  trained  nearly  650  men  for  ministerial  or 
missionary  service.  Those  men  have  made  a  great  contribution 
to  our  denominational  life,  and  the  denomination  should  be  proud 
of  the  college  which  prepared  them  for  their  life  work,  and  which 
has  such  a  notable  record  of  honourable  achievement.  That 
pride  should  find  practical  expression  in  generous  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  move  to  Oxford.  The  establishment 
of  the  College  in  that  ancient  university  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  chapter  in  its  history  that  holds  promise  of  even  more 
notable  achievement  than  the  past  has  known.  It  is  also  an 
event  of  outstanding  denominational  significance.  The  College 
in  Oxford  will  do  honour  not  only  to  itself  but  to  the  whole 
Baptist  Church.  Hence  all  Baptists  may  well  echo  the  old 
College  cry,  “  Forward  Regent’s  !  ”  Percy  Austin. 


“Religion  and  Science.” 

The  situation  that  confronts  us  to-day  as  religious  leaders 
is  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  The  factors  in  the  case 
are  many  and  varied  and  complex.  But  one  of  these  factors 
is  undoubtedly  the  influence  of  Natural  Science.  Religion  and 
Science  are  the  two  greatest  forces  in  the  life  of  mankind. 
Religion  is  very,  very  old.  Science — in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term — is  comparatively  new,  for,  according  to  Sir  James  Jeans, 
it  may  be  said  to  date  from  “  January  7,  1610,  when  Galileo 
Galilei,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Padua, 
sat  in  front  of  a  telescope  which  he  had  made  with  his  own 
hands.”  For  some  three  hundred  years  now  the  attention  of 
man  has  been  directed — in  the  main — outwards,  to  the  under¬ 
standing  and  exploitation  of  the  laws  and  forces  of  the  physical 
world,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  inner  life  has  led  to 
the  temporary  overshadowing  of  Religion  by  Science.  Thus 
our  modem  age  is  not  very  religious,  but  it  is  proud  of  its 
Science,  and  its  devotion  to  Science  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  Religion.  On  the  practical  side,  Science  has  so  multi¬ 
plied  the  conveniences  and  comforts  and  amenities  of  existence 
that  it  is  naturally  hailed  as  a  great  Benefactor,  whose  benefits 
are  of  the  concrete  kind  that  man  is  prone  to  appreciate  most. 
Then,  too.  Science  has  supplied  the  ordinary  man  with  many 
new  interests,  with  the  result  that  just  as  Wilber  force  could 
fairly  plead  that  William  Pitt  was  so  absorbed  in  politics  that 
he  never  gave  himself  time  for  due  reflection  on  Religion,  so 
we  can  plead,  just  as  fairly,  that  the  average  man  of  to-day  is 
so  absorbed  in  the  new  toys  which  Science  has  placed  at  his 
disposal — motor-cars,  aeroplanes,  the  cinema  and  radio  and  what 
not — that  he  does  not  give  himself  time  for  due  reflection  on 
spiritual  things.  On  the  theoretical  side,  the  teaching  of  Science 
has  undermined  not  a  few  traditional  religious  ideas,  with  the 
result  that,  as  Radhakrishnan  says,  “To  those  whose  minds  are 
dazed  by  the  new  knowledge  of  Science,  the  orthodox  theologians 
seem  to  be  like  men  talking  in  their  sleep.”  More  subtly  disin¬ 
tegrating  still — from  the  religious  point  of  view — is  the  influence 
of  scientific  method  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  for  it  has  so 
disposed  the  minds  of  many  that  they  are  disinclined  to  believe 
anything  that  cannot  be  proved  in  what  they  call  “  a  scientific 
way.”  There  are  young  people  amongst  us  who  have  given  up 
the  practice  of  religious  worship  partly  because  the  scientific 
tmths  they  have  learned  in  the  laboratory  seem  so  clear,  so 
definite,  so  absolutely  assured,  while  the  religious  truths  they 
hear  about  in  Church  seem  in  comparison  to  be  painfully  vague. 
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indefinite,  and  problematic.  They  suppose  that  in  the  religious 
realm  “  we  have  but  faith  and  cannot  know,”  and  they  prefer 
to  commit  themselves  only  to  what  they  know,  in  the  false 
confidence  that  knowledge  is  solely  of  things  they  see.  It  is, 
therefore,  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  A.  N.  Whitehead 
does,  “  that  the  future  course  of  history  depends  upon  the  decision 
of  this  generation  as  to  the  relations  between  Science  and 
Religion.” 

Happily — though  many  are  unaware  of  the  fact — the 
relations  between  Religion  and  Science  to-day  are  more  cordial 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  A  few  decades  ago  it  was 
assumed  by  many  intellectuals  that  Religion  would  before  long 
be  finally  and  for  ever  expelled  from  the  world  by  the  rational 
researches  of  Natural  Science.  Such  a  point  of  view  is  now 
almost  as  dead  as  Dickens’  door  nail.  The  new  element  in  the 
situation  is  not  merely  the  recognition  that  Science  leaves  room 
for  Religion,  but  the  realisation  that  when  Science  has  done  all 
it  can  for  mankind.  Religion  is  still  the  prime  necessity  of  man. 

I. 

The  relations  between  Religion  and  Science  are  such  that 
neither  should  be  pitted  against  the  other — for  both  have  their 
rights,  each  in  its  own  domain. 

Whenever  we  are  inclined  to  resent  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  on  Religion  in  the  name  of  Science,  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  melancholy  fact  that  the  attacks  made  on  Science  in  the 
name  of  Religion  have  been  more  frequent  and  more  virulent. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  proscribes  what  she  calls  “  false 
science.”  As  Loisy  says :  “  The  great  scandal  in  our  day  is  the 
permanent  rooted  and  irreconcilable  opposition,  often  cruel  and 
disloyal,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  made  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  to  the  whole  intellectual  and  scientific  movement.” 
The  attitude  of  Protestant  Fundamentalists  is  practically  the 
same.  This  unhappy  opposition  to  scientific  research  disfigures 
the  history  of  the  Church  all  the  way  through.  The  earliest 
form  it  assumed  was  that  of  amused  contempt.  We  find,  e.g., 
that  in  the  second  century,  Tatian,  of  “  Diatessaron  ”  fame,  made 
fun  of  the  studies  of  the  Greeks,  including  grammar,  geography 
and  astronomy ;  “  How  can  I  believe  him,”  he  exclaimed,  “  who 
says  that  the  sun  is  a  red-hot  mass  and  the  moon  an  earth?  ” 
That  was  the  attitude  of  several  of  the  Fathers.  They  regarded 
scientific  enquiry  as  a  waste  of  precious  time  that  should  be 
devoted  to  spiritual  concerns.  Though  they  were  right  enough 
in  the  insistence  on  the  pre-eminence  of  Religion,  they  were 
wrong  in  the  disparagement  of  scientific  Imowledge.  The 
Church’s  methods  soon  became  more  violent.  Late  in  the  fourth 
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century — in  the  supposed  interests  of  Religion — Bishop  Theo- 
philus  destroyed  one  of  the  libraries  of  Alexandria;  early  in  the 
fifth,  Hypatia,  an  astronomer’s  daughter  and  herself  a  teacher 
of  mathematics,  was  brutally  murdered  in  the  same  city  by  a 
mob  of  Christian  fanatics;  while  early  in  the  sixth  century  the 
Emperor  Justinian  closed  all  schools  of  philosophy.  So  it  was 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Roger  Bacon, 
whose  greatest  achievement  was  the  invention  of  the  magnifying 
glass,  endured  fourteen  years’  imprisonment  as  an  ecclesiastical 
penalty  for  his  scientific  researches,  at  the  instance  of  the  General 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  to  which  he  belonged.  When  Copernicus 
introduced  the  most  revolutionary  change  in  the  history  of 
human  thought,  there  was  a  terrible  fluttering  in  the  theological 
dovecotes.  The  Reformers  were  as  bitter  in  their  opposition  as 
Rome.  Luther  referred  to  Copernicus  as  a  fool ;  Melanchthon 
deplored  his  lack  of  decency;  while  Calvin  imagined  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  Copernicus  for  ever  by  the  simple  query,  “  Who  will 
venture  to  place  the  authority  of  Copernicus  above  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?”  But  we  must  be  fair  to  these  theologians.  It 
was  naturally  a  terrible  shock  to  be  told  that  the  earth,  so  far 
from  being  the  hub  of  the  universe,  was  only  one  of  the  smaller 
planets.  The  new  cosmology  upset  all  current  notions  about 
heaven  and  hell,  and  worst  of  all  it  seemed  to  rob  man  of  all 
significance  in  the  cosmic  scheme.  Even  to-day  there  are  people 
who  find  it  difficult  to  lay  the  astronomical  ghost,  and  who  react 
to  the  starry  heavens,  not  as  Immanuel  Kant  did — with  a  feeling 
of  reverence,  but  as  Thomas  Carlyle  did — with  a  feeling  of 
horror  at  the  immensity  of  it  all  and  at  man’s  apparent  insig¬ 
nificance.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  findings  of  Geology  and 
Biology  were  met  with  a  veritable  tornado  of  ecclesiastical  abuse. 
Even  scientific  inventions  of  great  practical  utility  have  been 
resisted  on  supposedly  religious  grounds.  The  use  of  telescopes, 
microscopes  and  spectacles  was  condemned  as  immoral  and 
sinful,  because,  it  was  alleged,  the  use  of  such  instruments  made 
things  appear  in  an  unnatural  and  therefore  false  light,  and  gave 
one  man  an  unfair  advantage  over  another.  Inoculation  and  the 
use  of  anaesthetics  were  denounced  as  unwarrantable  inter¬ 
ferences  with  the  ways  of  Providence,  while  devout  Boer  farmers 
some  years  ago  refused  to  join  in  an  anti-locust  campaign  because 
they  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  to  stay  the  hand  of  God.  By  these 
attacks  on  Science  the  Church  has  lost  prestige,  for  she  was 
proved  each  time  to  be  in  the  wrong.  To  fight  against  truth  is 
to  fight  against  God.  The  nature  of  the  physical  world  is 
primarily  a  scientific  and  not  a  religious  issue,  and  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  the  man  of  science  must  be  left  absolutely  free  to  find  out 
all  he  can. 
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But  if  Science  has  often  been  wrongfully  attacked  by  the 
representatives  of  Religion,  it  is  no  less  true  that  Religion  has 
often  been  wrongfully  attacked  by  the  representatives  of  Science. 
In  the  name  of  astronomy,  man  has  been  dismissed  as  a  mere 
parasite  infesting  the  epidermis  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the 
planets.  In  the  name  of  Geology  the  life  of  man  has  been  derided 
as  a  mere  tick  of  the  clock.  In  the  name  of  Biology,  man  has 
been  declared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  remarkably  intelligent 
ape.  In  the  name  of  Chemistry  he  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  chemical  compound — a  few  shillingsworth  of  fat,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium,  magnesium  and  sulphur.  Science  has  thus 
sometimes  been  used  to  destroy  human  value,  and  to  suggest  that 
man  has  no  more  significance  in  the  scheme  of  things  than  the 
fly  of  a  summer’s  day,  that  human  beings  are  mere  bubbles — 
soon  burst. 

"  Let  science  prove  we  are,  and  then 

What  matters  science  unto  men  ?  ” 

“  O  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered  there, 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair?” 

We  naturally  react  against  such  ideas,  as  Wordsworth  reacted 
against  the  scientific  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century.  What  moved  him,  we  are  told,  was  not  intellectual 
antagonism,  but  moral  revulsion,  the  feeling  that  something  had 
been  left  out,  and  that  what  had  been  left  out  comprised  every¬ 
thing  that  was  most  important.  True,  we  must  not  reject  such 
ideas  just  because  we  dislike  them,  or  we  expose  ourselves  to  the 
charge  that  our  religion  is  a  mere  pleasing,  comforting  phantasy 
in  which  we  take  refuge  from  the  bleak  facts  about  the  world 
and  the  grim  truth  about  human  life.  The  point  to  note  is  that 
such  ideas  are  fatal  not  only  to  Religion  and  to  all  cherished 
human  institutions,  but  even  to  Science  itself.  If  man  is  a  mere 
parasite,  a  sort  of  louse,  what  value  can  be  attached  to  his 
astronomy?  If  he  is  a  mere  ape,  what  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  his  simian  biology?  If  he  is  himself  a  mere  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  his  chemical  theories  are  suspect.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
Science,  of  necessity,  exalts  man — it  is  man  who  has  measured 
the  vast  distances  between  the  stars,  ascertained  their  size,  their 
weight,  their  temperature,  their  chemical  composition,  and 
resolved  the  complexity  of  their  movements.  It  is  man  who  has 
deciphered  the  history  of  the  earth’s  crust,  written  the  story  of 
the  forward  march  of  life,  and  discovered  the  few  elements  of 
which  all  the  myriad  things  about  us  are  made.  Science  is  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human  mind,  and  if  Science 
is  great  and  significant,  man,  its  author,  must  be  greater  and 
more  significant  still.  The  disparaging  ideas  about  man  some- 
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times  put  forward  in  the  name  of  Science  are  not  really  scientific, 
for  they  do  not  take  into  account  all  the  facts,  and  the  facts 
left  out  are  precisely  those  that  are  most  important.  Science 
does  not  deal  and  cannot  deal  with  the  whole  of  reality,  and 
when  she  has  explored  all  the  territory  she  can,  a  vast 
realm  still  remains  to  be  explored  by  other  than  scientific 
methods. 

There  are  two  ways  of  approaching  reality — the  way  of 
Science  and  the  way  of  Religion,  and  there  is  no  necessary 
opposition  between  the  two.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
religious  man  to  be  a  lover  of  truth,  with  mind  open  to  all  the 
facts  about  the  physical  world  which  Science  lays  bare;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  man  of  science  to  cultivate 
reverence  for  those  sacred  moral  and  spiritual  interests  and 
values  upon  which  the  worth  of  human  life  depends,  which  are 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  civilisation  itself,  and  which  it  is 
the  office  of  Religion  to  foster  and  cherish. 

II. 

The  relation  between  Religion  and  Science  is  such  that 
Science  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  Religion.  It  is  important 
in  this  connection  to  note  first  of  all  that  Science  is  by  no  means 
omniscient,  even  in  her  own  domain.  Take,  for  example,  such 
an  apparently  simple  problem  as  the  greenness  of  grass.  Why 
is  grass  green?  Science  replies  that  it  is  green  because  it  contains 
minute  grains  of  chlorophyl,  which  is  a  green  substance.  So 
then  we  ask:  Why  is  chlorophyl  green?  Science  replies  that  it 
is  green  because  it  is  made  of  a  substance  whose  characteristic 
it  is  to  give  off  a  green  ray.  At  this  point,  one  might  ask  several 
questions,  but  let  one  suffice :  What  is  a  green  ray?  Science 
replies  that  a  green  ray  is  a  movement  in  the  ether  (granted, 
of  course,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ether)  vibrating  at  the 
rate  of  6^  billion  times  a  minute.  But  when  we  ask  what 
causes  the  ether  so  to  vibrate  and  why  that  particular  vibration 
affects  our  eyes  as  a  green  ray.  Science  shrugs  her  shoulders  and 
replies  that  she  does  not  know  and  cannot  tell.  Every  scientific 
explanation  leads  to  an  impasse  of  that  kind — a  clear  proof 
that  there  is  a  realm  of  reality  which  Science  cannot  explore, 
and  at  least  a  hint  that  there  is  another  world  than  the  physical. 
Science  can  tell  us  how  things  work,  but  why  they  work  as  they 
do  or  why  there  are  any  things  to  work  at  all,  she  does  not  know. 
As  Sir  Frederick  Hopkins  said  two  or  three  years  ago,  speaking 
about  the  origin  of  life  :  “  All  that  we  yet  know  about  it  is 
that  we  know  nothing.”  “  What  we  are  surest  of,”  said  the  late 
Professor  Arthur  Thomson,  “  is  the  fundamental  mysteriousness 
of  the  world.”  “  The  ultimate  realities  of  the  Universe,”  says 
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Jeans,  “  are  at  present  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  Science.”  So 
Science  does  not  know  all,  even  about  her  own  domain. 

What  is  far  more  important  is  that  that  domain,  large  as 
it  is,  is  comparatively  small,  for  Science  can  deal  only  with 
phenomena,  appearances,  with  the  witness  of  the  physical  senses. 
If  a  thing  can’t  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  telescope 
or  microscope,  or  heard  with  the  naked  ear  or  with  any 
instrument  for  the  detection  of  sound,  or  tasted  or  smelt  or 
grasped  or  measured  with  a  rule  or  weighed  in  the  balances. 
Science  cannot  deal  with  it  at  all.  That  means  that  all  the  things 
which  mean  most  to  us  lie  outside  her  domain.  She  can  deal 
with  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  artist’s  pigments,  but  with 
the  appeal  of  great  art  she  is  not  concerned.  She  can  deal  with 
the  laws  of  sound,  but  with  the  appeal  of  great  music  she  has 
nothing  to  do.  She  can  show  us  how  to  set  up  a  printer’s  press, 
but  the  appeal  of  great  literature  is  beyond  her  ken.  She  can 
tell  us  much  about  the  human  body,  but  human  personality,  and 
the  ethical  and  religious  experiences  of  men,  lie  outside  her 
domain.  So  then,  art,  music,  literature,  culture,  all  that  is 
summed  up  for  us  in  the  word  “  personality,”  ethics,  religion — 
in  short,  all  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living — are  realities 
with  which  she  cannot  deal.  But  the  passion  for  truth,  the 
appreciation  of  beauty,  admiration  for  nobility  of  soul,  the 
hunger  and  thirst  for  goodness,  the  sense  of  duty,  of  moral 
obligation,  of  an  imperious  “ought,”  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  mere  things  of  time  and  sense,  the  consciousness  of  a 
Power  not  ourselves  making  for  righteousness,  are  as  much  facts 
of  experience  as  our  awareness  of  stars  and  rocks  and  trees  and 
birds  and  flowers,  and  any  knowledge  we  may  glean  of  the 
laws  which  govern  them;  and  further,  they  are  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  in  the  entire  range  of  our  experience.  Yet  with  all 
these  facts  Science  cannot  deal — and,  as  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Joad  points 
out — “  In  regard  to  many  things  the  information  which  Science 
has  to  offer  is  not  the  kind  of  information  that  matters.”  In  this 
department,  then,  of  life’s  most  significant  facts,  the  methods  and 
instruments  of  Science  are  of  no  avail.  Aesthetic,  moral  and 
religious  truth  cannot  be  “  proved  ”  in  a  “  scientific  way.”  There 
is  no  proof  possible  that  Beethoven’s  music  is  superior  to  that 
produced  by  the  beating  of  tom-toms  by  a  savage — yet  it  is  none 
the  less  a  fact  that  it  is  superior.  But  a  man  realises  the  fact — 
if  he  does  realise  it  at  all — not  by  any  scientific  demonstration, 
but  by  intuition.  There  is  no  proof  possible  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  pure  and  not  licentious,  true  and  not  false,  courageous  and 
not  a  coward.  Yet  we  can  be  quite  certain  about  these  matters. 
It  is  characteristic  of  all  moral  truth  that  it  can  be  neither  proven 
nor  disproven,  but  it  needs  no  proof,  for  it  proves  itself  and 
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imposes  itself  upon  the  conscience.  So  it  is  with  religious 
experience — we  cannot  prove  to  all  the  world  that  there  is  an 
unseen  Power  making  for  righteousness,  but  we  can  be  as  sure 
of  the  fact  as  of  anything.  We  are  in  touch  with  two  worlds — 
a  material  world  from  which  our  sensuous  experience  is  derived, 
and  which  Science  can  interpret  to  us,  and  a  spiritual  world  from 
which  arise  our  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  to  attempt  to 
apply  “  scientific  method  ”  to  this  realm  would  be  as  absurd  as 
trying  to  “  extract  the  square  root  of  a  sonnet.”  In  dealing  with 
this  spiritual  world,  knowledge  comes  by  way  of  intuition.  If 
“  certainty  ”  is  not  possible,  “  certitude  ”  is.  Just  as  there  is  a 
Science  which  knows  the  physical  world,  so  there  is  a  Religion 
which  knows  God.  As  Eddington  said  a  year  or  two  ago : 
“  Are  we,  in  pursuing  the  mystical  outlook,  facing  the  hard 
facts  of  experience?  Surely  we  are.  I  think  that  those  who 
would  wish  to  take  cognisance  of  nothing  but  the  measurements 
of  the  scientific  world  made  by  our  sense  organs  are  shirking 
one  of  the  most  immediate  facts  of  experience,  viz.,  that 
consciousness  is  not  wholly  or  even  primarily  a  device  for 
receiving  sense-impressions.” 

The  main  issue  for  every  man  is,  after  all,  this  :  What  is 
life  for?  Now  Science  cannot  tell  us  what  anything  is  for. 
She  can  only  tell  us  how  things  are  made.  If,  e.g.,  we  ask 
Science  what  an  organ  is  for,  she  will  take  the  instrument  to 
pieces  and  explain  the  structure  and  function  of  every  part,  and 
when  she  has  laid  the  last  piece  on  the  floor,  she  will  triumphantly 
exclaim  :  “  Such  is  an  organ.”  But  if  we  ask  Art  what  an  organ 
is  for,  she  will  place  a  John  Sebastian  Bach  upon  an  organ  stool 
and  bid  him  play  one  of  his  Preludes;  and  as  our  souls  are 
ravished  by  sublime  music  she  exclaims  triumphantly  :  “  That 
reveals  what  an  organ  is.”  Which  answer,  then,  is  correct? 
Both  are  correct.  But  which  answer  is  more  significant  and  gets 
to  the  root  of  the  matter?  Obviously  the  answer  of  Art.  So  it 
is  in  regard  to  life.  Science  can  supply  us  with  much  information 
about  the  material  side  of  life,  but  it  cannot  tell  us  what  life  is 
for — the  thing  we  most  need  to  know — and  it  leaves  us  free 
to  choose  between  Secularism  and  Religion,  which  are  the  only 
alternatives,  there  is  no  middle  course.  According  to  Secularism, 
life  is  “  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.”  According  to  Religion,  life  is  a  high  and  noble  calling. 
According  to  Secularism,  the  spirit  of  man  is  a  mere 
epiphenomenon,  an  accidental  concomitant  of  a  soulless,  pur¬ 
poseless,  mechanical,  cosmic  process.  According  to  Religion, 
the  spirit  of  man  is  allied  to  ultimate  reality,  the  realest  of  real 
things.  According  to  Secularism,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
is  the  mere  hobgoblin  of  the  nursery,  something  to  be  contemp- 
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tuously  brushed  aside  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence.  According 
to  Religion,  it  is  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing,  the  witness 
within  us  to  a  higher  world.  The  plain  fact  is  that  life  won’t 
work  in  the  secular  way,  but  it  will  work  in  the  religious  way. 
As  Whitehead  says,  in  a  very  penetrating  word :  “  The  fact  of 
religious  vision  and  its  history  of  persistent  expansion  is  our 
one  ground  for  optimism.  Apart  from  it,  human  life  is  a  flash 
of  occasional  enjoyment,  lighting  up  a  mass  of  pain  and  misery, 
a  bagatelle  of  transient  experience.”  That  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  science  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  Religion. 

III. 

The  relations  of  Religion  and  Science  are  such  that  each 
can  be  of  great  service  to  the  other.  It  is  sometimes  maintained 
that  Religion  and  Science  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
There  are  men  of  Science  who  have  insisted  that  science  proceeds 
on  its  path  without  any  contact  with  Religion;  and  there  are 
theologians,  like  the  late  Wilhelm  Hermann,  of  Marburg,  who 
have  maintained  that  Religion  stands  completely  apart  from 
Natural  Science.  But  that  cannot  be.  They  need  each  other 
and  can  serve  each  other.  As  Dr.  Lyman  has  suggested  :  “  The 
hormones  of  Science  make  for  the  health  of  religion  and  the 
hormones  of  religion  make  for  the  vigour  of  science.”  Or  as 
Clerk  Maxwell  said  :  “  I  think  men  of  science  as  well  as  other 
men  need  to  learn  from  Christianity,  and  I  think  that  Christians 
whose  minds  are  scientific  are  bound  to  study  science,  that  their 
view  of  the  glory  of  God  may  be  as  extensive  as  their  being 
is  capable  of.” 

The  services  that  science  can  render  to  religion  are  obvious 
enough.  Science  has  again  and  again  proved  a  disinfectant,  a 
bath  of  purification,  that  sets  religion  free  from  superstition, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  discredits  Religion  more  than  the 
superstition  so  often  associated  with  it,  for  superstition,  though 
it  poses  as  Religion’s  friend,  is  really  its  deadly  enemy,  and 
secretly  devours  its  substance.  Science  saves  religion  from 
degenerating  into  magic.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is 
broadly  this — if  our  religion  is  magical  we  suppose  that  we 
can  somehow  get  God  into  our  power  and  use  Him  for  our  own 
ends;  if  our  Religion  is  pure  we  seek  rather  to  put  ourselves 
at  God’s  disposal  that  He  may  use  us  for  His  ends.  There  are 
magical  views  of  the  sacraments  and  magical  views  of  prayer 
which  wither  and  die  away  at  the  touch  of  science.  Science 
helps  to  keep  religion  to  its  proper  domain.  Religion  is  all  too 
apt  to  get  mixed  up  with  ideas  which  have  really  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Such  beliefs  as  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing 
in  six  days,  and  that  the  world  is  about  four  thousand  years 
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old,  have  often  been  foolishly  declared  to  be  Christian  funda¬ 
mentals — from  such  extraneous  elements,  science  purifies  religion. 
Under  the  beneficial  influence  of  Science,  theology  has  grown 
increasingly  disposed  to  start,  not  from  the  clouds  of  speculation, 
but  from  the  terra  firma  of  the  facts  of  experience  and  the  facts 
of  history,  and  to  express  the  eternal  truth  of  the  gospel  in 
forms  that  are  intellectually  sound.  Can  science  do  any  more 
for  religion?  Has  it  got  a  religious  message  itself?  Hardly — 
but  very  nearly,  for  its  message  to-day  is  in  many  respects 
favourable  to  Religion.  Its  emphasis  on  the  wonder  and  order 
and  intelligibility  of  the  world  has  at  least  a  religious  value. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  optimistic  to-day  to  declare  that  the  new 
physics  of  the  atom  has  destroyed  the  materialism  that  nineteenth- 
centuiy  physics  encouraged  by  declaring  that  visible,  tangible 
matter  alone  was  real,  and  by  implying  that  all  concern  with 
values  and  with  religious  experience  was  a  mere  wandering  away 
from  reality  into  a  world  of  shadows  and  illusion.  Now  an  atom 
is  declared  to  be  a  field  of  force  and  is  defined  as  an  electrical 
rhythm — though  we  are  to  understand  that  the  term  rhythm 
is  symbolical  and  electricity  a  name  for  something  whose  real 
nature  is  unknown.  We  are  assured  that  the  electrons  behave 
as  if  they  possessed  spontaneity  or  free  will,  so  that  along  with 
the  old  materialism  the  old  determinism  is  also  gone.  While 
the  old  physics  declared  that  matter  alone  was  real,  and  mind 
a  mere  emanation  from  matter,  the  new  physics  faces  the 
possibility  that  mind  alone  is  real  and  matter  is  its  creature. 
According  to  the  new  biology,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
impossible  to  explain  living  things  in  terms  of  mechanism  and 
chemistry  and  physics.  “  The  maintenance  and  reproduction  of 
a  living  organism,”  says  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  “  is  nothing  less  than  a 
standing  miracle.”  As  for  astronomy,  let  two  astronomers 
speak  :  “  The  Universe  begins  to  look  like  a  great  thought.  We 
hail  Mind  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  matter.  We  discover 
that  the  Universe  shows  evidence  of  a  designing  and  controlling 
power  which  has  something  in  common  with  our  individual 
minds.”  Professor  Henderson,  of  Harvard,  declares  that  as  an 
astronomer  he  finds  strong  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
general  conclusion  “  that  we  may  now  rightly  regard  the  Universe 
in  its  very  essence  as  biocentric,”  and  he  finds  that  the  organic 
world  is  uniquely  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  life.  Sir  Arthur 
Thomson’s  “  Epilogue,”  the  last  chapter  of  his  last  book 
(Scientific  Riddles),  contains  many  remarkable  passages,  amongst 
them  this  :  “  We  cannot  philosophically  get  away  from  Aristotle’s 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ending  that  was  not  also 
in  kind  in  the  beginning.  We  know  that  there  is  Reason  in  the 
ending,  if  ending  we  can  speak  of.  So  there  must  have  been 
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the  analogue  of  Reason  in  the  beginning.  Thus  at  the  limit  of 
our  intellectual  tether  again,  we  feel  compelled,  and  it  is  a  glad 
compulsion,  to  say  with  the  most  philosophical  of  the  disciples, 

‘  In  the  beginning  was  Mind,  and  the  Mind  was  with  God  and 
the  Mind  was  God  So  far  as  Science  teaches  such  things  as 
these,  it  is  at  least  an  aid  to  Religion. 

Finally,  what  about  the  services  of  Religion  to  Science? 
There  is  a  profound  sense  in  which  Science  is  the  daughter  of 
Religion,  or  at  least  the  granddaughter.  The  modern  scientific 
movement  was  bom  of  the  conviction  that  the  world  is  rational, 
and  the  belief  in  the  rationality  of  the  world  was  bom  of  religion 
and  fostered  by  it.  “  Faith  in  the  possibility  of  Science  is  an 
unconscious  derivative  from  mediaeval  theology,”  says  White- 
head.  I  suppose  Einstein  means  something  like  that  when  he 
says :  “  Our  religious  insight  is  the  source  and  guide  of  our 
scientific  insight.”  Then,  too,  just  as  Science  saves  Religion 
from  superstition,  so  Religion  saves  Science  from  materialism. 
Religion  bears  ceaseless  witness  to  the  fact  that  man  cannot 
degenerate  in  soul  and  at  the  same  time  advance  in  true  know¬ 
ledge.  Further,  as  an  American  philosopher  (G.  H.  Palmer)  has 
pointed  out :  “  Without  the  presupposition  of  God,  Science  is 
fragmentary  and  baseless.” 

And  since  Science  supplies  power,  but  not  the  control  and 
direction  of  power.  Science  needs  the  help  and  inspiration  of 
Religion.  What  a  terrible  creature  a  physician  or  surgeon  would 
be  if  he  were  pure  scientist  and  nothing  more,  and  regarded 
every  patient  just  as  a  “  case,”  without  the  kindliness  and  the 
sympathy  and  the  sense  of  human  value  which  Religion  alone 
can  inspire.  Who  of  us  would  care  to  entmst  his  children  to  a 
teacher  who  merely  knows  his  subject  and  teaches  it  on  sound 
pedagogic  principles,  but  without  a  warm  human  regard  for  the 
pupils  committed  to  his  tmst — a  quality  which — at  its  highest — 
Religion  only  can  supply?  What  a  soulless,  heartless  thing 
industry  becomes  when  it  is  simply  organised  scientifically, 
without  reference  to  human  needs,  human  feelings,  human  rights, 
human  values,  and  in  complete  independence  of  all  moral  and 
spiritual  considerations.  It  is  a  mere  commonplace,  too,  that 
the  greatest  peril  that  threatens  mankind  to-day  is  the  one  that 
arises  from  Science,  the  peril  lest  man’s  mastery  of  the  forces  of 
Nature  should  so  outstrip  his  moral  and  spiritual  development 
as  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  civilisation  in  warfare  more 
devilish  than  our  rude  barbarian  ancestors  ever  knew.  The  dark 
shadow  of  that  menace  hangs  like  a  black  pall  over  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Men  of  science  may  reply  that  that  state  of  affairs 
is  not  an  indictment  of  Science  but  an  idictment  of  mankind. 
True,  perhaps — but  it  does  reveal  that  man  is  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
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with  the  terrible  powers  which  Science  is  placing  at  his  disposal 
unless  his  moral  and  spiritual  advance  proceeds  pari  passu  with 
his  advance  in  scientific  knowledge.  That  means  that  the  world’s 
need  of  Religion  is  deeper  and  more  urgent  than  its  need  of 
Science,  and  the  Religion  that  it  needs  is  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

L.  H.  Marshall. 


The  Baptistry  of  St.  John 
at  Poictiers. 

“ '  I  ’HE  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  a  Baptist  Church,  and 
1  I  hope  to  preach  there  before  I  die.”  So  said  the  late  Dr. 
Fasulo  of  Rome  about  the  famous  basilica  known  to  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  “  Mother  and  head  of  all  Churches  in  the 
World  ”.  The  ancient  baptistry  at  the  Lateran,  possibly  the 
oldest  ecclesiastical  building  still  in  use  by  any  Christian 
communion,  is  well  known  as  a  monument  of  the  primitive  mode 
of  baptism.  The  splendid  baptistries  at  Florence,  where  it  is 
said  that  Dante  once  saved  a  child  from  drowning,  at  Pisa, 
and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  are  even  more  famous,  but  it  may  not 
be  so  well  known  that  the  earliest  Christian  monument  in 
France  is  also  a  “  Baptist  Church  ”. 

The  Baptistry  of  St.  John  at  Poictiers  as  an  architectural 
monument  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  baptistries  of 
Italy  but  in  historical  interest  and  significance  it  is  their  fellow. 
The  building  has  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  The  central 
part,  which  is  the  original  baptismal  chamber,  is  a  rectangular 
building  of  flat  Roman  bricks  with  low-pitched  gables  and  roof 
covered  with  semi-cylindrical  tiles.  This  building  now  forms 
the  transept  of  a  cruciform  church,  the  chancel  and  nave  being 
of  later  date.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  the  deep  stepped 
octagonal  basin  of  the  baptistry,  which  is  about  eight  feet  wide 
at  floor  level.  Typewritten  notes  for  the  use  of  visitors  explain 
that  this  basin  was  used  for  baptism  by  immersion,  as  Christ 
was  baptised  in  Jordan,  and  that  this  mode  obtained  till  about 
680  A.D. 

About  fifty  years  ago  this  whole  site  was  excavated  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  plan  of  the  original  buildings.  The 
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excavations  shewed  that  there  had  been  a  large  porch  to  the 
west  of  the  baptismal  chamber,  opening  into  it  by  two  doors, 
and  on  the  north,  south  and  east  sides,  a  series  of  six  rooms. 
Of  these  it  is  thought  that  three  were  changing  rooms  for  the 
candidates,  one  a  vestry  for  the  Bishop  who  administered  the 
ordinance  and  the  other  two  vestries  for  the  elders  and  deacons 
and  for  the  deaconesses  attendant  on  the  candidates. 

The  building  of  the  baptistry  is  assigned  to  the  fourth 
century  and  local  tradition  associates  it  with  St.  Hilary,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Poictiers  from  353  till  368.  Hilary  was  a  convert 
from  paganism  and,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  to  this 
important  bishopric,  he  was  a  married  man  and  a  layman.  He 
soon  became  renowned  as  a  preacher  and  under  his  leadership 
Poictiers  became  a  centre  of  orthodoxy.  In  356  he  was  banished 
at  the  instance  of  the  Arians  but  he  was  allowed  to  return  four 
years  later.  During  his  exile  he  had  written  “  On  the  Trinity  ” 
and  “  Against  the  Arians  ”. 

The  first  important  alterations  to  Hilary’s  baptistry  were 
made  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  at  the  time  when 
affusion  took  the  place  of  immersion  as  the  recognised  mode  of 
baptism.  The  reasons  put  forward  for  this  change  are  that  new 
converts  were  now  rare  and  infant  baptism  was  becoming 
general,  and  that  bodily  nudity  was  increasingly  repugnant  to 
new  generations  of  Christians.  At  this  time  Bishop  Ansoald 
built  the  pentagonal  chancel  on  the  east  side  of  the  baptismal 
chamber,  and  had  the  ancient  baptistry  filled  in  and  an  up-to- 
date  font  erected  on  its  site.  All  the  baptisms  of  the  district 
were  performed  at  this  font  by  the  Bishops  of  Poictiers  down  to 
the  eleventh  century.  Then  it  became  customary  for  priests  to 
baptise  in  their  own  churches.  The  nave  of  the  present  church 
was  built  to  replace  the  porch  of  the  baptistry  which  was  damaged 
by  a  fire  in  the  year  1018.  The  structure  is  practically  unaltered 
since  that  date. 

The  building  has  gone  through  many  vicissitudes.  For 
centuries  it  served  as  parish  church  for  a  very  small  parish,  and 
was  little  used  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  After  the  French 
Revolution  it  was  put  to  secular  uses  and  for  a  time  was  turned 
into  a  bell  foundry.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  bought 
by  the  state,  put  in  order,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  I’Ouest  as  a  museum  to  house  their 
collection  of  ancient  stone  monuments.  This  Society  still  cares 
for  the  Baptistry  of  St.  John,  and  has  issued  an  admirable 
booklet  about  it,  to  which  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of 
this  information. 


C.  B.  Jewson. 


Calvin  s  Doctrine  of  Baptism. 

CALVIN’S  doctrine  of  Baptism  is  probably  the  best  defence 
of  infant  baptism  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view.  For 
that  reason  it  is  worth  examining.  If  we  Baptists  can  see  the 
best  that  can  be  said  for  a  position  which  we  oppose,  it  may 
help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  own,  and  since  in 
certain  quarters  we  are  being  asked  to  show  cause  etc.,  a  study 
of  Calvin  may  not  be  irrelevant. 

All  the  reformers  had  to  elaborate  their  teaching  of  the 
Sacraments  over  against  Roman  Catholic  theory.  They  all 
rejected  transubstantiation.  Equally  they  all  rejected  baptismal 
regeneration.  Yet  curiously  enough  both  Luther,  Zwingli  and 
Calvin  retained  infant  baptism.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  modern 
Baptist  to  see  the  logic  of  that  view,  nor  do  the  arguments  of 
Calvin  at  this  point  impress  one  by  their  logical  consistency, 
in  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  logician.  Why  the  reformers, 
when  going  so  far  in  a  radical  direction,  should  have  stopped 
short  here,  is  not  easy  to  say,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  probably 
we  ought  to  consider.  Was  it  that  the  Anabaptists  had  already 
drawn  their  conclusion,  and  their  teaching  on  Baptism  was 
rejected  out  of  prejudice  against  their  views  on  other  matters? 
Anyway  Calvin  completely  fails  to  appreciate  the  Anabaptist 
point  of  view  on  Baptism.  He  knew  that  infant  baptism  needed 
defending  and  he  fashions  a  long  chapter  to  the  purpose,  but 
apparently  he  did  not  know  against  what  exactly  he  had  to 
defend  it.  He  argues  against  the  wrong  point,  and  only  very 
cursorily  dismisses  the  real  point.  In  fact  as  he  nears  the  real 
point  he  becomes  merely  vituperative  ^ 

By  way  of  preliminary  let  us  endeavour  to  see  what  the 
real  point  is. 

In  olden  times  religion  was  a  national  affair,  and  those  born 
in  the  nation  were  by  that  very  fact  members  in  the  faith, 
children  of  the  Covenant,  to  use  the  Jewish  phrase.  They  could 
say  “  we  have  Abraham  to  our  father  ”  and  that  was  sufficient. 
The  mark  of  that  in  the  Jewish  race  was  circumcision.  To  be 
circumcised  was  to  inherit  the  promises — or  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  circumcision  was  the  symbol  (or  sacrament)  to  which  the 
promises  of  the  Covenant  were  attached.  But  the  qualification 
was  birth — over  which  the  individual  had  no  control. 

Then  in  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  over  this 
very  idea,  only  instead  of  the  nation  as  the  unit,  it  regarded 
itself,  the  one  church,  as  such.  This  one  church  was  inter¬ 
national.  Actually  physical  birth  therefore  was  no  good  as  a 

^  Institutes,  Book  IV.,  Chapter  xvi.,  Section  19. 
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qualification  for  membership  in  it.  Consequently  the  new  birth, 
regeneration,  was  substituted  for  physical  birth.  This  new  birth 
was  by  Baptism  so  that,  in  any  country,  by  Baptism  any  child 
could  be  grafted  into  the  religious  unit,  be  born  into  the 
Kingdom,  made  a  child  of  God.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  Salvation  is  linked  to  the  union  of  the  individual 
with  the  organised  body,  and  that  union  is  effected  simply  by 
a  ceremony  even  when  the  subject  is  unconscious  of  it. 

Now  the  Reformers  one  and  all  broke  with  this  fundamental 
position.  Salvation,  they  maintained  in  effect,  is  not  by  union 
with  the  organised  body  but  by  union  of  the  individual  with 
Christ,  and  this  through  faith.  Such  a  position,  in  reality,  marks 
the  end  of  all  nominal  Christianity.  A  person  cannot  be  a 
Christian  by  the  privilege  of  birth,  but  neither  can  he  become 
a  Christian  by  being  engrafted  willy-nilly  by  a  ceremony  of  the 
Church.  Calvin  may  not  have  stated  the  matter  thus,  but  this 
is  the  assumption  on  which  his  whole  doctrine  in  the  Institutes 
is  based.  Consequently  the  real  point  is — what  significance  is 
there  in  infant  baptism  when  both  baptismal  regeneration  and 
the  idea  on  which  it  rests  are  whole-heartedly  rejected?  How 
can  it  have  any  meaning  at  all  if  salvation  is  by  Faith,  and  by 
Faith  alone? 

In  working  out  his  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  Calvin 
obviously  has  in  mind  the  adult  believer.  This  is  so  even  when 
he  is  discussing  Baptism  until  he  turns  to  the  particular  topic 
of  infant  baptism.  A  sacrament  is  defined  as  “  an  external  sign, 
by  which  the  Lord  seals  on  our  consciences  His  promise  of  good 
will  towards  us,  in  order  to  sustain  the  weakness  of  our  faith, 
and  we  in  turn  testify  our  piety  towards  Him,  both  before 
Himself,  and  before  angels  as  well  as  men  ”.  ^  Thus  there  are 
two  things  (1)  God’s  seal  and  (2)  our  testimony.  Both  obviously 
presuppose  the  conscious  mind.  The  seal  is  the  seal  of  a  promise. 
This  promise  Calvin  insists  must  be  proclaimed  and  understood 
in  order  that  the  rite  may  be  a  Sacrament.  Thus  the  Sacraments 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  word,  and  are  “  not  accepted  save 
by  those  who  receive  the  word  and  the  sacraments  with  a  firm 
faith  ”.  ®  Calvin  quotes  Augustine  to  the  effect  that  “  the 
efficacy  of  the  word  is  produced  in  the  Sacraments  not  because 
it  is  spoken  but  because  it  is  believed  ”.  The  reformer  here 
is  talking  of  Sacraments  in  general  without  thinking  specially 
of  Baptism,  and  he  is  insistent  on  this  need  for  belief  as  the 
condition  of  the  Sacraments’  efficacy.  Most  theologians  draw 
up  their  definition  of  Sacrament  with  the  Lord’s  Supper 
specially  in  mind.  And  Calvin  is  not  the  first  to  forget  his  own 

*  Ibid.,  Chapter  xiv..  Section  1. 

^  Ibid.,  Section  7. 
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definition  when  he  comes  to  discuss  Baptism.  How  the  above 
definition  can  find  any  room  for  infant  baptism  it  is  difficult 
to  see.  The  reformer  himself  sensed  the  difficulty.  He  stands 
by  his  definition  when  dealing  with  those  of  an  adult  age  who 
hitherto  have  been  aliens  from  the  covenant,  i.e.  the  heathen, 
but  makes  a  distinction  between  them  and  the  children  of 
Christian  parents.  The  former  are  not  to  receive  the  sign  of 
baptism  without  previous  faith  and  repentance;  the  latter  are 
“  immediately  on  their  birth  received  by  God  as  heirs  of  the 
Covenant  ”.  * 

Calvin  justifies  the  inclusion  of  infants  by  arguments  that 
have  often  been  repeated.  His  main  idea  is  that  Baptism  takes 
the  place  of  Circumcision.  This  is  buttressed  with  the  fact 
that  Christ  called  the  children  to  Him  and  said,  “  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ”,  and  also  by  statements  in  scripture 
concerning  the  baptism  of  families.  Since  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  exclusion  of  children  in  these  instances,  therefore  no  man 
of  sense  will  argue  that  they  were  not  baptised !  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  here  to  do  more  than  mention  these  familiar 
arguments.  More  to  our  purpose  is  the  answer  Calvin  gives  to 
the  question  of  how  the  baptism  benefits  infants.  First,  it  has 
a  benefit  on  the  parents  as  they  realise  that  God  extends  His 
mercy  not  only  to  them  but  to  their  offspring;  it  animates  them 
to  surer  confidence  on  seeing  with  the  bodily  eye  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  engraved  on  the  bodies  of  their  children.  ®  Then, 
secondly,  the  benefit  to  the  infants  is  that  first  they  are  made  an 
object  of  greater  interest  to  the  other  members  of  the  Church. 

Both  these  points,  it  will  be  noted,  do  violence  not  only  to 
Calvin’s  definition  of  a  Sacrament  but  to  every  other.  The  idea 
that  God  works  on  one  individual  (an  infant)  to  stimulate  faith 
in  another  (the  parent)  is  something  entirely  new  in  the 
discussion  and  would  require  a  recasting  of  the  whole  section 
on  Sacraments.  Also  the  idea  that  Sacrament  is  a  ceremony 
for  the  good  of  the  church  is  not  ordinary  Christian  doctrine. 
Even  on  Roman  theory  the  blessing  is  to  the  subject  of  the 
rite  and  not  just  to  those  who  witness  it.  So  we  are  still  left 
with  the  question — what  good  accrues  to  the  infant? 

Calvin  makes  two  other  attempts.  When  they  grow  up  he 
says  they  are  thereby  strongly  urged  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
serving  God,  Who  has  received  them  as  sons  by  the  formal  sym¬ 
bol  of  adoption,  before  from  nonage  they  were  able  to  recognise 
Him  as  Father.  That  is  to  say  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  a 
sort  of  post-dated  cheque :  it  will  operate  when  the  time  comes. 
But  again  is  this  a  Christian  sacrament? 

*  Ibid.,  Section  24. 

®  Ibid.,  Section  9. 
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In  his  next  answer  the  reformer  sails  near  the  wind.  Infants 
cannot  be  saved  it  is  argued  without  regeneration.  Calvin  agrees. 

“  We  confess,  indeed,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  the  only 
seed  of  spiritual  regeneration :  but  we  deny  the  inference  that, 
therefore,  the  power  of  God  cannot  regenerate  infants  That 
is  as  possible  and  easy  for  him  as  it  is  wondrous  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  for  us.  It  were  dangerous  to  deny  that  the  Lord 
is  able  to  furnish  them  with  the  knowledge  of  Himself  in  any 
way  He  pleases.®  So  also  he  argues  they  are  baptised  for  future 
repentance  and  faith,  “  the  seed  of  both  lies  hid  in  them  by  the 
secret  operation  of  the  Spirit 

Here  he  is  obviously  trying  hard  to  fit  infant  baptism  into 
his  fundamental  outlook  of  salvation  as  the  result  of  a  response 
of  man  to  God.  But  we  can  hardly  say  that  he  succeeds.  He 
hovers  precariously  between  the  magical  baptismal  regeneration 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  true  idea  that  Baptism  presupposes 
repentance  and  Faith  on  the  other.  He  rides  off  on  the 
suggestion  that  the  power  of  God  is  marvellous  and  our 
comprehension  limited ! 

As  to  his  positive  teaching  on  Baptism  that  is  well  worth 
consideration.  He  defines  it  as  the  initiatory  rite  by  which  we 
k  are  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  that  being 
engrafted  into  Christ,  we  may  be  accounted  children  of  God. 
It  contributes  to  our  Faith  three  things : 

(1)  It  is  a  sign  or  evidence  of  our  purification,  a  kind  of 
sealed  instrument  whereby  God  assures  us  that  all  our  sins  are 
done  away  and  will  no  longer  be  imputed  to  us.  The  knowledge 
and  certainty  of  such  gifts  from  God  are  perceived  in  the 
sacrament. 

(2)  It  shows  us  our  mortification  in  Christ  and  the  new  life 
in  Him.  Here  Calvin  quotes  Romans  vi.  3-4.  This  exhorts 
us  to  the  imitation  of  Christ.  Also  it  symbolises  that  Christ 
has  made  us  partakers  of  His  death,  so  that  the  efficacy  of  both 
His  death  and  resurrection  are  made  sure  to  us — the  one  to 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  the  other  to  the  quickening  of  the 
Spirit.  Thus  we  are  promised,  first,  the  free  pardon  of  sins 
and  the  imputation  of  righteousness;  and,  secondly,  the  grace 

,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  form  us  again  to  newness  of  life.  These 
promises  of  God  the  Sacrament  seals  to  us. 

(3)  Baptism  assures  us  that  we  are  so  united  with  Christ 
as  to  be  partakers  of  all  His  blessings.  For  He  sanctified  Baptism 
in  His  own  body  that  He  might  have  it  in  common  with  us  as 
the  firmest  bond  of  union  and  fellowship  which  He  deigned  to 
form  with  us. 

Comparing  these  three  points  with  the  usual  teaching  on 

®  Ibid.,  Chapter  xvi.,  Section  18. 
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Baptism  in  our  Baptist  Churches  and  creeds  we  note  that,  while 
Calvin  allows  that  Baptism  is  our  witness  of  our  faith,  his 
emphasis  is  not  on  that  as  ours  tends  to  be.  For  him  the 
Sacrament  is  a  sign  of  what  God  has  done  and  is  doing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  the  Reformer  is  right,  and  it  might 
be  well  if  we  Baptists  of  the  modern  world  gave  more  attention 
to  the  positive  content  of  the  doctrine.  If  we  ask  the  paedo- 
baptist  what  Baptism  does  for  the  infant  and  look  for  an  answer, 
we  ought  to  be  able  clearly  to  state  what,  on  our  theory,  it  does 
for  the  believer.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  witness.  It  is  a  ceremony  which  has  to  do  with 
the  believer’s  appropriation  of  the  grace  of  God  given  in  Christ. 
There  is  a  real  ministry  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  believer  in  Baptism.  What  that  ministry  is  needs  careful 
definition. 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  with  gratitude  that  Calvin  broke 
away  from  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
He  denied  that  the  Sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation  (though 
he  insists  that  all  Christians  require  them)  and  also  that 
unbaptised  infants  of  necessity  are  doomed  to  eternal  damnation. 
As  to  the  Form  he  was  indifferent  save  that  he  preferred 
primitive  simplicity  to  the  elaborations  which  characterised  the 
Roman  ceremony. 

Arthur  Dakin. 


Devizes  in  1 699. 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  the  following  document  hangs  in  the 
vestry  of  the  Old  Baptist  Church  at  Devizes;  and  a  second 
photograph  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Tull  to  the  writer. 

Of  the  people  concerned.  It  was  not  known  how  John 
Rede  the  donor  was  related  to  Colonel  John  Rede,  who  in  1659 
had  been  chief  of  a  garrison  in  Scotland,  in  1672  had  a  licence 
refused  to  conduct  worship  at  his  house  in  Porton,  but  obtained 
one  for  his  house  in  Idmiston,  twenty  miles  south-east  of 
Devizes.  The  donor,  who  was  a  principal  burgess  of  the  town, 
died  1701.  The  man  who  attended  the  important  meeting  of 
the  Western  Association  in  1723  was  probably  his  son.  Daniel 
Webb  and  John  Coleman  were  deacons  of  the  Devizes  church. 
James  Webb  appeared  in  London  at  the  1689  assembly  as  pastor 
of  this  church;  his  name  appears  last  in  1701.  John  Filks  is 
first  mentioned  in  1704,  acting  as  pastor  till  1723,  with  the  help 
of  Thomas  Lucas  of  Trowbridge.  Richard  Anstie  was  a  grocer 
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in  Devizes;  the  family  has  a  long  record  of  Baptist  service, 
Joseph  becoming  assistant  at  Bristol  Pithay  before  1753.  This 
Andrew  Gifford  was  the  cooper  of  Bristol,  baptized  in  1659  at 
the  age  of  18,  whose  licence  in  1672  is  one  of  the  treasures  in 
the  Gifford  museum,  pastor  of  Pithay,  lived  till  1721.  Sir  John 
Eyles  in  1673  gave  the  lease  of  numbers  22,  23,  The  Brittox  to 
this  church  ;  he  and  Richard  Webb  who  died  1^0  had  been  the 
most  conspicuous  early  members.  The  Webbs  and  Filks  were 
cousins;  both  families  gave  many  ministers  to  the  churches. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


To  all  whom  it  may  concerne.  Whereas  I  John  Rede  of  ye 
Devizes  in  ye  County  of  Wilts  Esqe  by  a  certaine  writting  vnder 
my  hand  ■&  seal  ye  fourteenth  day  of  Septr.  1699.  Did  make 
over  a  Bond  of  ye  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  ye 
payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  yt  I  had  on  Daniell  Webb  of 
ye  Devizes  aforesd :  clothier  vnto  James  Webb,  John  ffilks 
Richard  Anstie  &  Andrew  Gifford,  &  their  assigns;  reseruing 
ye  interest  of  ye  sd  hundred  pounds  to  my  self  dureing  my 
naturall  life.  And  after  my  Decease  ye  sd  hundred  pounds  & 
interest  thereof  to  ye  sd  James  Webb  John  ffilks  Richard 
Anstie  &  Andrew  Gifford  &  their  assigns  in  trust  to  such  vse 
&  vses  as  they  shall  think  fitt  &c — NOW  these  are  to  declare 
that  notwithstanding  it  is  said  to  such  vse,  &  vses  as  they  shall 
think  fitt,  yet  I  haue  assigned  it  to  them  with  this  intention  yt 
they  shall  think  no  vse  or  vses  fitt  for  ye  dispose  of  ye  said 
hundred  pounds  and  interest  But  what  I  do  her  by  direct  (viz) 
That  ye  interest  of  ye  sd  hundred  pounds  shall  be  yearly 
distributed  amongst  such  poor  ministers  of  ye  Churches  called 
Baptists  as  are  not  able  to  provide  for  them,  &  that  as  ye  sd 
trustees  shall  from  yeare  after  yeare  think  meet  according  to 
each  poor  ministers  necessity,  also  I  do  Direct  that  when  two 
of  ye  sd  trustees  shall  die,  the  Survivors  of  ym  shall  assign 
over  ye  sd  hundred  pounds  &  interest  to  fower  other  of  Baptist 
congregation,  yt  ye  trust  may  be  continued  for  ever,  ALL  which 
Direction  I  desire  ye  sd  trustees  &  their  assigns  will  always  keep 
to,  &  ffaith  fully  observue,  as  they  wil  answere  it  in  ye  day  of 
Judgment,  before  ye  allknowing  &  Righteous  Judg.  In  testimony 
hereof  I  haue  herevnto  set  my  hand  this  present  nineteenth  day 
of  Septembr.  1699. 
witnessed  by 

John  Eyles  Jon :  Webb  ye  mark  of  J :  REDE 
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Baptist  Historical  Society. 

1.  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


TiVICE  at  least  in  recent  years  our  Society’s  Annual  Meeting 
has  been  felicitously  preluded  by  a  tour  of  visits  to  the 
sites  of  historic  Baptist  churches  in  London.  But  the  shift  of 
population  has  led  to  the  extinction  of  some  churches,  and  the 
transference  of  others  to  more  outlying  neighbourhoods;  and  even 
apart  from  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  material  for  such  an 
excursion  must  soon  be  exhausted.  Yet  it  seemed  a  pity  to  have 
nothing  in  its  place,  for  the  tours  have  certainly  brought  more 
people  to  the  Annual  Meeting.  In  this  connection  the  happy 
idea  of  holding  the  meeting  of  1938  at  “  Upton  ”  Chapel, 
Lambeth,  and  prefacing  it  with  an  inspection  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
occurred  to  the  resourceful  brain  of — was  it  our  energetic 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  emeritus?  No  matter  which :  for  if 
one  had  not  thought  of  it,  we  may  be  sure  the  other  would ! 

Accordingly,  necessary  permission  having  been  sought  and 
graciously  accorded,  we  assembled  at  the  main  gateway  at 
2.30  on  Thursday,  April  28th.  We  were  conducted  first  to  the 
Library,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Archbishop’s  Librarian, 
Dr.  Irene  Churchill,  and  later  by  the  Archbishop’s  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Alan  C.  Don.  Dr.  Churchill  had  put  out  in  the  showcases 
some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Library  which  she  thought  would 
be  of  special  interest  to  us,  notably  many  early  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  or  New  Testament,  and  after  a  rapid  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  various  Palace  buildings,  she  gave  us  an 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of  these.  On  the  centre  table 
she  had  set  out  nine  volumes  which  had  a  more  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  of  English  Dissent,  and  respecting  these  she 
gracefully  handed  over  the  task  of  exposition  to  Dr.  Whitley, 
who  was  able  to  show  that  they  provided  a  series  of  landmarks 
reaching  from  the  rise  of  Separatism  under  Elizabeth  to  its 
substantial  emancipation  under  William  the  Third. 

Our  thanks  to  Dr.  Churchill  were  suitably  expressed  by  our 
President,  who  asked  her  acceptance  of  the  Society’s  facsimile 
reprint  of  Helwys’  Mistery  of  Iniquity. 

We  were  next  taken  in  hand  by  the  genial  porter  who,  as 
he  showed  us  over  the  state  apartments,  chapel  and  garden, 
proved  himself  a  well-informed  and  enthusiastic  conductor.  We 
saw,  among  other  things,  the  long  series  of  portraits  of 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  down  to  the  very  beautiful  painting 
of  the  present  Archbishop  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  But  the  building  which  would  probably  have  been  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  most  of  us — the  Lollard’s  Tower — could 
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unfortunately  not  be  shown,  owing  to  the  obstacles  presented  by 
steep  stairs  and  very  confined  chambers. 

In  the  garden  the  flower  beds  (the  soil  for  which,  we  were 
told,  had  been  brought  from  Edenbridge)  were  gay  with  wall 
flowers  and  tulips.  We  were  shown  a  postern  gate  into  it  which 
is  sacred  to  the  use  of  the  nurses  from  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
hard  by,  so  that  they  can  enjoy  its  beauty  and  quiet  whenever 
they  are  free  and  so  disposed :  and  also  a  plot  of  ground  which 
was  once  a  paddock  for  cows,  but  is  now  fenced  off  as  a  play¬ 
ground  for  local  school  children.  But  we  scarcely  needed  this 
evidence  to  convince  us  of  the  public  spirit  of  Dr.  Lang. 

Thence  we  adjourned  to  “  Upton  ”  Chapel  for  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  necessary  business  could 
be  transacted  is  an  index  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Society. 
The  Treasurer  was  indeed  able  to  report  that  it  had  doubled  its 
membership  in  the  last  four  years,  and  that  a  reserve  fund  was 
being  built  up. 

Finally  we  were  entertained  to  a  most  liberal  tea  by  the 
“  Upton  ”  Church,  to  whom  our  thanks  were  warmly  paid  by 
the  President. 

A.  J.  D.  Farrer. 

II.  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1937. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  the  30th  April,  1908,  at  the  fourth 
session  of  its  Annual  Assembly  in  Bloomsbury,  the  Baptist  Union 
resolved  unanimously : 

“  That  the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union 

cordially  approve  of  the  proposal  to  form  a  Baptist  Historical 

Society,  and  trust  that  this  important  denominational  work 

will  receive  practical  and  general  support.” 

At  the  close  of  the  session  circulars  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union  were  issued  to  the  ministers  and  delegates  inviting 
them  to  attend  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Society  that 
afternoon. 

The  first  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare, 
who  remained  a  warm  friend  of  the  Society  throughout  his 
secretariat  of  the  Union.  The  need  for  the  Society  had  long 
been  obvious.  Many  of  our  records  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost :  the  absence  of  modern  historical  works  created  difficulties 
when  legal  issues  were  involved :  there  was  need  to  appreciate 
afresh  the  heritage  into  which  Baptists  had  entered.  65 
ministers  and  delegates  joined  at  this  inaugural  meeting,  and  of 
those  foundation  members  Drs.  J.  C.  Carlile,  J.  W.  Ewing,  J.  H. 
Rushbrooke  and  W.  T.  Whitley,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Langley  and 
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Mr.  H.  Ernest  Wood  have  continued  their  membership  through¬ 
out  the  thirty  years. 

The  Society’s  aims  were  stated  to  be : 

1.  To  gather  all  Records  of  British  and  Irish  Baptists. 

2.  To  hold  Meetings  to  Discuss  Obscure  Points. 

3.  To  publish  “  Transactions  ”  read  at  these  Meetings,  and 
other  papers. 

4.  To  promote  County  and  Other  Histories. 

5.  To  provide  Safe  Custody  for  Ancient  Minutes,  &c. 

6.  To  encourage  Young  Students  of  History. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  three  decades,  the  Society  has  a  record 
of  which  it  may  be  proud.  It  has  published  seven  volumes  of 
Transactions  and  eight  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  into  which 
the  Transactions  were  merged  in  1922,  reprinted  several 
historical  volumes,  and  inspired  and  subsidised  others.  Many 
inquiries,  world-wide  in  their  origin,  have  been  answered,  and 
valued  guidance  has  been  given  to  research  students. 

The  Society  has  also  furnished  the  Baptist  Union  and 
individual  Churches  with  historical  material  which  has  aided 
the  settlement  of  legal  questions,  and  Churches  have  been 
encouraged  to  preserve  their  ancient  records  and  publish 
centenary  and  other  volumes. 

No  one  can  review  these  30  years  without  reference  to  the 
outstanding  service  rendered  from  the  outset  by  Dr.  Whitley, 
who,  for  so  many  years,  was  the  Society’s  Secretary  and  Editor. 

Twelve  months  ago  our  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
historic  church  at  Cloughfold,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  church  to  enter  into  permanent  membership  of  our 
Society.  The  welcome  was  typically  warm-hearted,  and  the 
hospitality  bounteous.  Deeds  and  other  historic  records  of  the 
church  were  on  exhibition,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hardman,  who  had  generously  provided  charabancs  from 
Manchester,  delivered  an  instructive  and  entertaining  address 
on  the  past  of  the  church. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  Baptist  Quarterly 
would  be  enlarged  to  fifty-six  pages,  and  we  are  glad  to  report 
that  as  a  result  of  the  continued  increase  in  our  membership 
it  has  been  possible  to  enlarge  it  further  as  from  January 
to  sixty-four  pages.  The  four  issues  of  1937  included  articles 
of  interest  and  permanent  value,  and  re-prints  of  various  original 
letters  and  records.  We  are  indebted  to  an  increasing  band  of 
contributors  who  gladly  and  gratuitously  help  the  Society. 

Our  Library  has  been  enriched  by  various  gifts,  including 
the  Minute  Book  of  the  London  Strict  Baptist  Association, 
1846-1853,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Woollacot,  and  the  Treasurer’s  book  of 
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the  Melbourne  Church  with  photographs  and  letters,  by  Mr. 
B.  B.  Granger.  Various  churches  which  have  published 
centenary  or  other  records  have  presented  copies,  and  we  invite 
all  such  churches,  and  all  Baptist  authors,  to  present  copies  of 
their  works  to  the  Society  for  incorporation  into  its  permanent 
library. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  are  privileged  to  state  that  Dr. 
Whitley  is  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  a  third  volume  of  his 
Bibliography,  which  will  probably  cover  the  fifty  years  1837-1887. 
The  earlier  volumes  have  been  invaluable,  and  students  for  all 
time  will  be  debtors  to  Dr.  Whitley’s  industry  and  research. 

Seymour  J.  Price,  Secretary. 

III.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

{For  the  year  ended  3lJ^  December,  1937.) 


INCOME 


i 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  from  1936  . 

13 

4 

Subscriptions — 

Annual  for  1937  .  124  16 

2 

Annual  for  1938  . 

8 

6 

0 

Two  Life  Members  . 

21 

0 

0 

— 

— 

154 

2 

2 

Sale  of  Publications . 

11 

1 

3 

£165 

16 

9 

EXPENDITURE 

Baptist  Quarterly,  four  issues 

95 

18 

3 

Stationery,  postages,  insurance  etc. 

13 

9 

0 

Transfer  to  Reserve  . 

44 

5 

0 

Balance  in  hand  . 

"3 

18 

"6 

Subscriptions  paid  in  advance 

8 

6 

0 

— 

— 

12 

4 

6 

£165 

16 

9 

RESERVE  FUND 

Deposit  Account  for  Life  Subscriptions 

50 

0 

0 

Balance  . 

10 

0 

0 

£60 

0 

0 

A.  H.  Calder,  Treasurer. 


The  Holdings  of  Thomas  Guy 
in  the  South  Sea  Company. 

IN  the  article  on  Guy  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
we  find  the  statement,  “  In  1720  Guy  is  said  to  have  possessed 
45,500£  of  the  original  South  Sea  Company  Stock.  The  100£ 
shares  gradually  rose.  Guy  began  to  sell  out  at  300£  and  sold 
the  last  of  his  shares  at  600£.”  A  similar  statement  is  also  found 
in  Wilks  and  Bettany’s  Biographical  History  of  Guyfs  Hospital, 
page  59. 

Recently  I  visited  Guy’s  and  obtained  access  to  a  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  of  the  book  in  which  Guy  kept  an  account  of  his 
South  Sea  Company  holdings.  An  examination  of  this  book — 
a  copy  of  which  is  produced  below — has  revealed  several  errors 
in  the  statements  of  Bettany.  Guy  held  £54,040  of  stock  and 
not  £45,500  as  Bettany  states.  When  he  began  to  sell  on  April 
22nd,  1720,  he  realised  340%,  and  his  last  sale,  that  of  June 
14th,  realised  525%  and  not  600% ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  had  previously  sold  £4,000  stock  at  600%. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  way  in  which  Guy  managed 
his  sales.  Practically  every  sale  shows  an  increase  in  price  but 
the  last  one  realised  only  525%.  Guy  was  wise  enough  to  sell 
out  early  and  not  chance  a  fall.  The  shares  continued  to  rise — 
from  the  debit  side  of  the  account  we  learn  that  the  £100  share 
reached  £770.  Actually  the  peak  was  reached  on  June  26th — 
twelve  days  after  Guy  had  sold  the  last  of  his  shares.  A  £100 
share  was  then  worth  £1,060.  Once  the  fall  began  it  was  very 
rapid,  and  by  September  21st  a  £100  share  could  be  bought  for 
£150. 

We  may  well  feel  grateful  to  Guy  for  his  wisdom  and 
foresight.  If  he  had  delayed  selling  for  only  a  few  weeks  he 
would  have  lost  heavily.  As  it  was  he  realised  £232,591  12s.  Od. 
This  money  he  re-invested  in  safer  shares — Annuities  and  India 
Stock.  Thus  he  increased  the  fortune  which  was  to  be  so  largely 
devoted  to  the  founding  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  hospitals. 

T.  Roy  Jones. 
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Account  of  Disposall  of  £54040  So.  Sea  Stock 
for  £234,428  2. —  and 
of  the  purchasing  of 

£179,566.  11.  4.  &  of  4%  Annuities  & 

£8,000.  — .  — .  &  of  5p.  cent  do.  & 

£1,500.  — .  — .  India  Stock. 
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[Folio  1] 

SOUTH  SEA  STOCK  )  r>R 
CAPITAL  54,040£  ) 

1720/ 


£  s.  d. 


April 

£  £ 

22d 

1000  Sold  at  340  p.cent.  — 

3400 

27th 

1000  Sold  at  340  p.cent.  — 

3400 

27 

1000  Sold  at  351  p.cent.  — 

3510 

27 

1000  Sold  at  351  p.cent.  — 

3510 

29 

1000  Sold  at  352  p.cent.  — 

3520 

29 

1000  Sold  at  353  p.cent.  — 

3530 

20,870 

£ 

To  2000  advanced  out  of 

Yoe.  private  Cash.  — 

2,000 

May  9 

1000  Sold  at  341  p.cent.  — 

3,410 

9 

1000  Sold  at  349  p.cent.  — 

3,490 

11 

1000  Sold  at  342  p.cent.  — 

3,420 

11 

2000  Sold  at  342  p.cent.  — 

6840 

11 

1000  Sold  at  3534  p.cent. — 

3,535 

11 

1000  Sold  at  3534  p.cent. — 

3,535 

13,000.  Carried  Over 

1  47,100 
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1720. 

CONTRA.  CREDITOR. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

April 

£ 

910,000 

! 

27th 

2000  Bank 

Annuities  Bot. 

at  99  p.cent  I 

1980. 

27 

3500  Annuities  at  4  p.cent 

D.  Bot.  at  j 

96}  p.cent  1 

3386. 

5.  - 

29 

2000 

ditto.  D. 

at  98  p.cent  ■ 

1960- 

29 

500 

ditto.  3'*G, 

at  97^  p.cent  ! 

487.  10.  - 

30 

500 

ditto.  D. 

at  98  p.cent  1 

490- 

29 

100 

ditto.  3**G. 

at  97^  p.cent 

97.  10.  - 

i 

8,401. 

5.  - 

29 

500 

ditto.  D. 

at  98  p.cent  | 

490 

_ 

May  3 

500  India  Stock  at  239  p.cent. 

1,195 

— 

6 

1000  ditto.  at  239^  p.cent.  | 

2,395 

— 

3 

1  215  : 19  :4  Ann  ;  at  4  p.cent  D.  at  98  p.cent 

211. 

13. 

4 

3 

278:16:8 

do.  D 

at  98  p.cent 

278. 

6. 

8 

3 

i  200 

do.  D 

at  98  p.cent 

196 

— 

3 

i  1400 

do.  D 

at  97}  p.cent 

1,368. 

10- 

3 

1  2000 

do.  D 

at  97}  p.cent 

1,955 

— 

4 

i  2500 

do.  D 

at  98  p.cent 

2,450 

— 

5 

1  4000 

do.  D 

at  98  p.cent 

3,920 

— 

10 

1  1000 

do.  D 

at  98  p.cent 

980 

_ 

10 

i  3000 

do.  3<‘G 

at  98  p.cent 

2,940 

— 

11 

s  500 

do.  3'»G 

at  98  p.cent 

490 

— 

11 

2000 

do.  D 

at  98  p.cent 

1,960 

— 

12 

1000 

do.  D 

at  97}  p.cent 

977. 

10. 

— 

12 

4000 

do.  30G 

at  97J  p.cent 

3,915 

— 

12 

4000 

do.  3'»G 

at  98  p.cent 

3,920 

— 

i 

Carried  Over 

38,043. 

5. 

— 
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[Folio  2] 

SOUTH  SEA  STOCK  ) 
CAPITAL  54,040£  ) 

1720 


May 

13 


17 


23 


Brought  Over - 

SnlH  nt  '^50 

-  13,000 

1  non 

Ov/lLl  etc 

SnlH  nt  '^501 

1  000 

ODlCi  etc 

SnlH  nt  '^501 

1  000 

OCIiCi  etc 

SnlH  nt 

IjVAA/ 

1  000 

OCIIU  etc 

SnlH  It  35H 

1  f\J\J\J 

1  500 

etc 

SnlH 

*500 

OCIlCt  etc  1 2 

SnlH  nt  '^5'1 

1  000 

OLIiCt  etc 

1000 

etc 

SnlH  nt 

1000 

OUlvl  etc  OvJv/ 

SnlH  nt  '?75 

1000 

OUiCt  etc  O/  J 

SnlH  nt  ^77 

1000 

SnlH  nt 

1000 

OLFiCt  etc  OOC 

SnlH  nt  '^8'’ 

1  onn 

OOlCt  etc  OOm 

SnlH  nt 

1  fXjyjyj 
1  000 

OvFlCi  etc  070 

SnlH  nt  Hin 

1000 

OUIvI  etc  *tJIv 

SnlH  nt  H10 

1000 

Sold  at  412 

1  fXAJyJ 
1,000 

47,100  - 

j  3,500  - 

I  3,505  - 

3,505  - 

3,535  - 

5,310 - 

1  1,772.  10  - 

3,540  - 

i  3,550  - 

1  3,600  - 

3,750  - 

i  3,770  - 

j  3,810 - 

3,820  - 

I  3,980  - 

4,100 - 

4,100  - 

1  4,120  - 


110,367.  10  - 


30,000 
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1720 


CONTRA  CRED' 


May 


10 

12 

13 

17 

19 

20 


Brought  Over 


at  99f  p.cent 

—  at  par  — 

—  at  par  — 
1000  Annuit.  at  4  p.cent  D  —  at  98  p.cent 

at  98 
at  98 


3000  Bank  Annuities  910,000 

1000  -  do.  - 

2000  -  do.  - 


( 


■( 


1,000 — do. — ) 

1,000— do.— ) 

1,500  — do. —  4  p.cent  D  — 

5,000  —  do. - D  — 

700  —do. - D  — 

6,000  —  do. - D  — 

500  —  do. - 3<*G  — 

750  —  do. -  — 

850  —  do. - 3'^G  — 

800  —  do. - D  — 

500  —do. - D  — 

3,000  —  do. - D  — 

900  —do. - D  — 

100  —  do. - D  — 

4,000  —  do. -  3'*G  — 

1,000  —  do. - 3<'G  — 

116  .  14  .  —  do.  —  3'»G  — 

120  —  do. - 3'*G  — 

300  —  do. - 3'*G  — 

100  —  do. - 3<»G  — 

400  —  do. - 3'‘G  — 


p.cent 
ai  p.cent 
at  97f  p.cent 
at  971  p.cent 
at  98  p.cent 
at  97|  p.cent 
at  97|  p.cent 
at  971  p.cent 
at  97f  p.cent 
at  97|  p.cent 
at  971  p.cent 
at  97f  p.C 
at  97|  p.C 
at  97^  p.cent 
at  97|  p.cent 
at  97|  p.C 
at  97f  p.C 
at  971  p.C 
at  97^  p.C 
at  97|  p.C 

rk*7i  _ 


38,043. 

5 - 

2,992. 

10 - 

1,000 

2,000 

980 

980 

980 

1,466. 

5 - 

4,887. 

10 - 

686 

5,865 

488. 

15 - 

733. 

2.  6 

830. 

17.  6 

782 

488. 

15 - 

2,932. 

10 - 

879. 

15 - 

97. 

10 - 

3,910 

977. 

10 - 

114. 

1 - 

117. 

6 - 

292. 

10 - 

97. 

10 - 

390 

73,012.  12 - 
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[Folio  3] 

1720  SOUTH  SEA  STOCK )  p,  1 

CAPITAL  54,040£  )  17 


May 

25 


Brought  Over  30,000 

Sold  at  361  - 

Sold  at  415  - 

Sold  at  450  - 

Sold  at  415  - 


35,500 

To  Premiums  and  Continuation  of  S^S.  Stock 
To  — do. —  for  Continuation - 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,500 


110,367.  10  - 

3,610 - 

4,150 - 

4,500  - 

10,375  - 


133,002.  10  - 

3,524.  2  - 
430  - 


136,956.  12  - 


Me 
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May 


Brought  Over 


700£  Annuities  at  4  p.C. 

3<*G  —  at  97|  p.C 

1500  — 

- do. - 

3'»G— at98  p.C 

100  — 

- do. - 

3'>G  — at98  p.C 

1900  — 

- do. - 

3'*G  — at98  p.C 

500  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  98  p.C 

5000  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  98  p.C 

5000  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  97|  p.C 

200  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  97|  p.C 

300  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  97|  p.C 

200  — 

- do. - 

-  D  —  at  971  p.C 

500  — 

- do. - 

-D  — at  97|  p.C 

500  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  97|  p.C 

400  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  97|  p.C 

400  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  97|  p.C 

3500  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  98  p.C 

1000  — 

- do. - 

—  D  —  at  98  p.C 

1000  — 

- do. - 

3'^G  — at98  p.C 

200  — 

- do. - 

30G  —  at  97i  p.C 

500  — 

- do. - 

3'‘G  —  at  97i  p.C 

700  — 

- do. - 

30G  —  at  97i  p.C 

200  — 

- do. - 

3<‘G  —  at  97i  p.C 

50  — 

- do. - 

3«JG  —  at  97\  p.C 

73,012.  12.  0 

684.  5 - 

1,470  - 

98  - 

1,862  - 

490  - 

4,900  - 

4,887.  10 - 

195  - 

292.  10 - 

195.  15 - 

489.  7.  6 
489.  7.  6 

391.  10 - 

391.  10 - 

3,430  - 

980  - 

980  - 

195  - 

487.  10 - 

682.  10 - 

195  - 

48.  15 - 


196,848.  2 - 


12 
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[Folio  4] 


June 

1 


SOUTH  SEA  STOCK  Dr 
CAPITAL  54,040£ 


Brought 

Over - 

35,500£ - Stock  etc. 

136,956. 

Sold 

at 

415 

p.cent 

2,500 

10,375 

Sold 

at 

410 

p.cent 

1,000 

4,100 

Sold 

at 

455 

p.cent 

1,000 

4,550 

Sold 

at 

450 

p.cent 

1,000 

4,500 

41,000 

160,481. 
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CONTRA  CREiy 


31 


Brought  Over - 

300  Annuities  at  4  p.cent  D  at  97  p.cent 


10000 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.cent 

4700 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.cent 

700 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.C 

42  . 

4 . 2  —  do. 

D 

at 

97| 

p.C 

1000 

-  do. 

D 

at 

97| 

p.C 

6200 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.C 

55000 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.C 

1000 

-  do. 

- 3'»G 

at 

98 

p.C 

100 

-  do. 

- 3'>G 

at 

98 

p.C 

200 

-  do. 

- 3'*G 

at 

98 

p.C 

500 

-  do. 

- 3<*G 

at 

98 

p.C 

5000 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.C 

100 

-  do. 

D 

at 

97i 

p.C 

3000 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.C 

160 

-  do. 

- 3<'G 

at 

97i 

p.C 

300 

-  do. 

- 3'‘G 

at 

97i 

p.C 

700 

-  do. 

- 30G 

at 

97| 

p.C 

500 

-  do. 

- 3'‘G 

at 

97i 

p.C 

600 

-  do. 

D 

at 

97i 

p.C 

500 

-  do. 

D 

at 

97f 

p.C 

1000 

-  do. 

D 

at 

98 

p.C 

1500 

-  do. 

D 

at 

97i 

p.C 

6000 

-  do. 

D 

at 

97| 

p.C 

632, 

,15.4  do. 

D 

at 

97| 

p.C 

300 

-  do. 

D 

at 

97J 

p.C 

700 

-  do. 

- 3'*G 

at 

97| 

p.c 

96,848.  2.  0 
292.  10  — 

9,800  - 

4,606  - 

686  - 

41.  5.  6 
977.  10  — 

6,076  - 

5,390  - 

980  - 

98 - 

196 - 

490  - 

4,900  - 

97.  10  — 

2,940  - 

156 - 

292.  10  — 
685.  2.  6 

487.  10  — 

585  - 

488.  15  — 

980  - 

1,462.  10  — 

5,865  - 

618.  10.  4 

293.  5  — 
684.  5  — 


147,017.  5.  4 
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[Folio  5] 

SOUTH  SEA  STOCK  ) 

CAPITAL  54,040£  ) 

June  Brought  Over 

3  Sold  at  522  p.C 

Sold  at  522  p.C 

Sold  at  525  p.C 

5  Sold  at  528  p.C 

Sold  at  527  p.C 

Sold  at  545  p.C 

Sold  at  545  p.C 

Sold  at  548  p.C 


Stock  at 


160,481.  12  - 

5,220  - 

5,220  - 

5,250  - 

10,560  - 

5,270  - 

5,450  - 

5,450  - 

5,480  - 

208,381.  12  - 
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CONTRA  CRED*- 

£  s.  d. 

Brought  Over  ■ 
400  Annuit.  4 


D  98  p.Cent 

-  D98  p.C 
3'»G98  p.C 
3^G  98  p.C 
3'‘G98  p.C 
3<*G  97|  p.C 
3'*G  97i  p.C 
30G  97i  p.C 
3'»G  97i  p.C 

-  D97ip.C 

-  D97ip.C 

-  D98  p.C 

-  D97ip.C 

-  D97ip.C 

-  D97  p.C 
3'‘G97  p.C 
3'*G97  p.C 
3'>G97  p.C 
30G98  p.C 
3^G  97i  p.C 
30G  97i  p.C 

-  D97ip.C 

-  D97ip.C 

-  D97  p.C 
3'*G97  p.C 
3'‘G97  p.C 

-  D97  p.C 


147,017.  5.  4 

392  - 

98 - 

490  - 

1,323  - 

980  - 

977.  10  — 
682.  10  — 
2,437.  10  — 

975  - 

97.  10  — 

390  - 

490  - 

3,900  - 

972.  10  — 

291  - 

194 - 

485  - 

97 - 

980  - 

3,403.  15  — 
292.  10  — 
682.  10  — 
583.  10  — 

97 - 

582  - 

194 - 

485  - 


169,590.  0.  4 
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[Folio  6] 


SOUTH  SEA  STOCK  ) 
CAPITAL  54,040£  ) 


June 

10 


14 


Brought  Over 
Sold  at  600  p.Cent 
Sold  at  600  p.C 
Sold  at  525  p.C 


50,000£  Stock,  at 

2,000  - 

2,000  - 

40 - 


54,040£  Stock 

Sold  out  1,000  Annuities  at  4  p.C  at  96|  p.C 
To  Continuations  on  S°Sea  Stock  ) 
including  100£  from  Mr.  Pringle  ) 


208,381.  12  - 

12,000  - 

12,000  - 

210  - 


232,591.  12  - 
967.  10  - 

869  - 


234,428.  2  - 


% 
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CONTRA  CRED'- 


June 


14 


Brought  Over 
1,300  Annuit.  at 
—  do. 


*15 

1,000 

-  do.  - 

3'*G 

at 

1,500 

-  do.  - 

3'^G 

at 

m 

3,000 

-  do.  - 

D 

at 

96| 

2,000 

Lottery  Annuities 

at  5 

p.( 

3  at 

16 

1,000 

Annuit.  at  4  p.C 

3'*G 

at 

97i 

17 

3,200 

-  do.  - 

3^G 

at 

96 

1,200 

-  do.  - 

3^G 

at 

95 

800 

-  do.  - 

D 

at 

96 

21 

1,000 

-  do.  - 

D 

at 

95 

200 

300 

3,000 

500 


do. 

do. 

do. 


p.C  3<*G  at  97\ 

-  30G  at  %f 

-  D  at  %| 

D  at  96| 
D  at 


169,590.  0.  4 

p.C 

1,264.  5  — 

p.C 

193.  10  — 

p.C 

290.  5  — 

p.C 

2,902.  10  — 

p.C 

483.  15  — 

p.C 

967.  10  — 

p.C 

1,453.  2.  6 

p.C 

2,902.  10  — 

97i 

1,945 

972.  10  — 

p.C 

3,072 

p.C 

1,140 

p.C 

768 

p.C 

950 

By  2,000  S“Sea  Stock  taken  in  for  ) 
Wm  Lock  and  of  interest  included  ) 
at  550  p.C.  ) 

By  2,000  do.  for  Wm  Bell  at  750  p.Cent 
By  1,000  do.  for  do.  at  770  p.Cent 
By  1,000  do.  for  Tho.  Page  at  760  p.C 
The  Int.  on  Mr.  Bates’  and  Mr.  Page’s 
is  46  p.C  and  not  included  in  the  price 
above 


Due  to  Ballance 
Total  of  4  p.Cents  179,566,11,4 
Total  of  5  p.Cents  8,000, 


I  188,894.  17.  10 

11,000  - 

15,000  - 

7,700  - 

7,600  - 


230,194.  17.  10 
4,233.  4.  2 


1  234,428.  2  — 


Reviews. 

The  Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian  World,  by  H. 

Kraemer  (Edinburgh  House  Press,  8s.  6d.) 

In  preparation  for  the  World  Missionary  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Madras  this  year,  the  International  Missionary  Council 
invited  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer  to  write  this  book  dealing  with 
the  theme  of  “  The  Witness  of  the  Church  ”.  The  author  is 
very  conscious  of  his  limitations  for  such  a  task,  since  no  one 
man  can  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  all  Mission 
Fields,  but  the  reader  is  only  conscious  of  the  vast  range  and 
depth  of  the  author’s  knowledge,  and  of  his  magnificent 
justification  of  the  Council’s  choice.  That  a  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Religions  should  display  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  non-Christian  religions,  and  should  give  us  a  penetrating 
review  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these  faiths  that  would  of 
itself  make  this  a  valuable  work,  is  not  surprising,  but  to  this 
Dr.  Kraemer  adds  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher,  a  theologian, 
and  a  statesman.  Yet  none  of  these  terms,  nor  all  of  them 
together,  can  adequately  describe  the  great  book  he  has  produced, 
for  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  which  far  surpasses  the  learning 
and  wisdom  it  displays.  The  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
before  the  author’s  eyes,  and  in  his  heart  burns  the  desire  to  see 
the  vision  realised.  Yet  never  does  he  allow  his  zeal  to  blind 
him  to  facts,  and  the  balanced  judgment  displayed  throughout 
the  work  is  beyond  praise. 

A  generation  ago  missionary  leaders  talked  of  “  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world  in  this  generation.”  No  longer  does 
Dr.  Kraemer  hold  such  an  exuberant  hope  before  uS,  for  he 
has  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  forces  ranged  against  us.  He 
analyses  faithfully  all  the  causes  of  the  disillusionment  of  the 
hour,  whether  found  in  the  many  troublous  currents  in  our 
western  world,  or  in  the  political  and  intellectual  ferment  in  the 
lands  where  Missions  are  at  work.  He  exposes  the  strength  of 
the  various  non-Christian  religions,  and  the  weakness  often 
manifest  in  our  witness.  Yet  if  any  reader  of  these  lines  should 
suppose  that  this  is  a  book  of  despair,  and  that  he  will  rise  from 
reading  it  with  a  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  Christian  task, 

,  he  will  be  completely  mistaken.  For  while  the  vastness  and 
difficulty  of  our  task  are  set  forth  with  the  utmost  plainness, 
Dr.  Kraemer  has  given  us  a  book  which  inspires  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence,  a  book  which  reminds  us  of  the  greatness  of  our 
resources  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  complete  relevance  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  needs  of  men  everywhere  in  this  bewildered  age. 

To  traverse  all  the  ground  covered  in  this  book  would  be 
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far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review,  and  the  reviewer  may  be 
pardoned  for  singling  out  those  things  which  seem  to  him  of 
special  significance.  That  there  have  been  divisions  of  opinion 
within  missionary  circles  on  larger  matters  of  policy  in  recent 
years  is  well  known.  Dr.  Kraemer  does  not  burk  the  issues  they 
have  raised,  but  seeks  to  clarify  the  confusions  out  of  which  they 
have  sprung.  He  exposes  the  fundamental  error  of  those  who 
have  urged  that  in  Mission  lands  the  Scriptures  of  the  non- 
Christian  faiths  should  replace  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
preparation  for  the  Gospel,  and  equally  the  folly  of  those  who 
have  held  that  by  the  pooling  of  faith  and  experience  Christian 
and  non-Christian  should  co-operate  to  achieve  some  new  and 
richer  thing.  He  expresses  his  firm  rejection  of  the  view  that 
proselytism  is  something  of  which  the  Church  should  be  ashamed, 
and  that  social  and  philanthropic  service  is  an  end  in  itself. 
Of  all  these  rejected  attitudes  the  reviewer  has  had  personal 
experience,  and  he  is  well  aware  that  the  author’s  views  will  not 
command  unqualified  approval  in  all  quarters.  But  of  their 
essential  soundness  he  is  fully  assured.  Deep  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  culture,  faith  and  outlook  of  the  non-Christian 
world,  the  glad  recognition  that  “  God  hath  not  left  Himself 
without  witness  ”  amongst  men,  eager  participation  in  educational 
social,  or  philanthropic  work,  are  all  fully  consistent  with  a  deep 
and  firm  grasp  on  what  Dr.  Kraemer  repeatedly  calls  Biblical 
realism.  The  Church  is  charged  with  the  message  that  God  “  so 
passionately  wants  contact  with  man  ”  that  He  “  goes  to  the  length 
of  the  Incarnation,”  and  sends  His  Church  forth  to  testify  of 
“  the  creative  and  redemptive  Will  of  the  living,  holy,  righteous 
God  of  Love.” 

Admirably  is  the  many-sidedness  of  the  task  of  the  Church 
brought  out.  It  has  to  make  individual  disciples,  gladly  and 
unashamedly ;  but  it  has  also  to  establish  Churches,  and  to 
transform  cultures,  to  touch  life  at  every  point,  and  to  refashion 
all  it  touches.  Before  such  a  task  the  Church  might  well  quail, 
until  it  remembers  that  it  is  not  self -assigned.  Never  must  we 
lose  a  theocentric  attitude,  or  forget  the  Lord  Who  sends  His 
people  forth  to  their  vast  enterprise.  Such  an  attitude  alone 
can  save  us  from  the  superiority  complex  which  some  have  shown, 
and  from  the  false  humility  of  a  common  seeker  with  the  non- 
Christian  after  Truth  to  which  others  have  turned.  “  The  real 
Christian  contention  is  not :  ‘We  have  the  revelation  and  not 
you,’  but  pointing  gratefully  and  humbly  to  Christ ;  ‘  It  has 
pleased  God  to  reveal  Himself  fully  and  decisively  in  Christ; 
repent,  believe  and  adore  The  very  sense  of  humble  wonder 
that  God  has  committed  to  him  this  amazing  message  will  keep 
the  messenger  from  compromising  its  grandeur,  or  forgetting 
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its  uniqueness,  for  he  will  realise  that  to  depreciate  his  message 
or  his  Master  is  not  humility,  but  disloyalty. 

For  this  great  book  a  wide  circulation  is  assured,  and  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  everywhere  exercise  its 
ministry  to  clarify  thought,  to  quicken  faith,  to  awaken  zeal, 
and  that  its  wisdom,  sobriety  and  confidence  will  direct  the 
witness  of  the  Church  into  fruitful  channels  during  the 
coming  years. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


The  History  of  Israel:  its  Facts  and  Factors,  by  H.  Wheeler 

Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Duckworth,  5s.) 

In  no  field  of  theological  learning  are  the  Baptists  better 
represented  than  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  their 
scholars  in  this  field  none  enjoys  greater  repute  than  Principal 
Wheeler  Robinson.  Hitherto  his  chief  contributions  have  been 
concerned  with  the  psychology  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  where  he  is  without  rival  amongst  British 
scholars.  He  has  now  given  us  a  short  History  of  Israel  as  a 
worthy  companion  to  his  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Of  the  need  for  such  a  work  every  teacher  is  aware.  For  the 
advanced  student  we  have  the  large-scale  work  of  Oesterley  and 
Robinson,  whose  volume  on  the  pre-exilic  period  issued  from 
the  pen  of  another  Baptist,  Professor  Theodore  Robinson,  but 
we  have  lacked  a  short  work,  abreast  of  modern  scholarship,  to 
serve  for  less  specialised  readers.  That  need  is  now  admirably 
supplied  in  this  work.  Terse  and  judicious,  accurate  and  in¬ 
formed,  it  will  provide  for  all  who  study  it  reliable  guidance 
through  the  many  problems  that  surround  Israelite  history. 

Curiously  enough,  but  a  few  weeks  before  Dr.  Robinson’s 
book  appeared,  yet  another  Baptist  work  on  the  same  subject 
was  published,  in  Mr.  J.  N.  Schofield’s  Historical  Background 
of  the  Bible.  These  two  almost  simultaneously  issued  works  are 
so  different  in  design  and  interest,  however,  that  they  will  supple¬ 
ment,  rather  than  rival,  one  another.  Mr.  Schofield’s  is  more 
concerned  with  archaeological  material  than  Dr.  Robinson’s, 
which  seeks  rather  to  find  the  spirit  of  Israel  in  her  history, 
and  which  culminates  in  a  chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Interest  in  this  subject  peeps  out  at  several  points,  as  on  p.  199, 
where  he  says :  “  The  dependence  of  the  future  history  of  the 
world  on  the  relations  of  this  absolutely  unprincipled  pair  (Herod 
and  Cleopatra)  is  suggestive,  and  raises  interesting  questions  for 
a  philosophy  of  history.” 
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On  the  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  Dr. 
Robinson  presents  a  brief  but  balanced  summary  of  the  evidence, 
and  decides  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Ramses  II.  is  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Oppression.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  British  writers 
have  favoured  an  earlier  date,  and  have  sought  to  save  the 
chronology  of  1  Kings  vi.  1  at  the  expense  of  much  else  in  the 
Old  Testament.  I  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  right  in 
holding  to  the  later  date,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Schofield 
agrees  with  him  in  this. 

In  general.  Dr.  Robinson’s  work  rests  on  a  critically  orthodox 
view  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  he  accepts  the  account  of 
Josiah’s  reform,  and  holds  the  Law-book  on  which  it  rested  to 
be  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Here  Mr.  Schofield  differs  from 
him,  and  dismisses  the  story  of  the  reform  as  the  propaganda 
of  the  historian,  while  relegating  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to 
a  later  age. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  Van  Hoonacker  argued 
that  the  traditional  order  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  should  be 
reversed,  and  that  in  reality  Nehemiah  preceded  Ezra  by  about 
half  a  century.  For  many  years  he  secured  little  following,  but 
recently  this  view  has  become  almost  general,  and  it  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  that  Dr.  Robinson  attaches  himself  to  it. 

Less  satisfying  is  his  view  that  the  more  likely  of  the  two 
accounts  of  Sennacherib’s  campaign  against  Jerusalem  attributes 
the  deliverance  to  the  approach  of  the  Ethiopians,  while  the  less 
likely  ascribes  it  to  a  supernatural  visitation  of  the  Assyrian 
camp.  On  this  view  Isaiah’s  word  was  completely  falsified  by 
events.  For  Dr.  Robinson  points  out  that  the  prophet  in  his 
confidence  in  Yahweh  dismissed  with  courteous  detachment  the 
Ethiopian  envoys,  and  spoke  with  scorn  of  the  Egyptian  aid  that 
was  promised.  I  find  it  hard  to  doubt  that  Isaiah  was  vindicated, 
and  that  the  Egyptian  aid  proved  vain,  while  effective  deliverance 
came  through  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  Assyrian  camp.  It 
was  the  way  of  Yahweh  to  use  such  agencies,  and  as  our  fathers 
found  the  hand  of  God  in  the  storm  which  discomfited  the 
Spanish  Armada,  so  the  Hebrews  saw  in  the  plague  the  evidence 
of  the  divine  intervention  in  history. 

A  query  may  be  raised  on  another  point,  this  time  a  very 
trifling  point  of  chronology.  On  p.  51  it  is  said  that  the  Ark 
remained  at  Kirjath-jearim  for  twenty  years,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  implied  that  this  was  the  total  time  it  was  there.  The  figure, 
of  course,  is  taken  from  1  Samuel  vii.  2,  where  it  is  gfiven  as 
the  time  between  the  placing  of  the  Ark  there  and  the  renewal  of 
religious  loyalty,  leading  to  the  deliverance  under  Samuel.  The 
figure  bejongs,  therefore,  to  the  same  pragmatic  chronology  as 
that  of  the  book  of  Judges,  and  shares  in  its  artificiality.  And 
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if  it  provides  no  authoritative  estimate  of  the  period  it  professes 
to  define,  it  can  scarcely  be  used  as  authoritative  for  a  wholly 
different  period,  to  which  it  makes  no  reference.  For  when  the 
Ark  was  captured  by  the  Philistines,  but  a  few  months  before  it 
was  placed  in  Kirjath-jearim,  Samuel  was  still  quite  young, 
whereas  he  had  already  died  as  an  old  man  before  the  Ark  was 
taken  away  from  Kirjath-jearim.  In  the  tradition  itself,  there¬ 
fore,  much  more  than  twenty  years  is  implied.  Radical  criticism 
of  the  infancy  narratives  of  Samuel  might  turn  the  edge  of  this 
argument,  but  it  would  not  at  the  same  time  establish  the 
reliability  of  the  “  twenty  years  ”  of  1  Samuel  vii.  2. 

Only  those  who  have  worked  at  the  problems  of  the  Old 
Testament  know  how  intricate  they  are,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  at  so  few  points  that  I  want  to  question  Dr.  Robinson’s 
judgment  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  I  have 
found  in  his  work. 

On  the  post-exilic  period,  with  its  growing  exclusiveness,  he 
remarks  with  fine  penetration,  “  Within  the  hard  shell  of  the 
exclusive  community,  the  kernel  of  prophetic  aims  to  some  extent 
found  protection,”  while  a  sound  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
Pharisaism  dictates  the  observation  that  the  Samaritan  com¬ 
munity  “  shows  us  what  the  post-exilic  Judaism  might  have 
become  without  the  larger  outlook  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Pharisees.”  In  both  cases  a  popular  misconception  is  quietly 
corrected  in  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  sobriety  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  matched  by  the  lucidity  of  his  style.  Especially  happy  is 
he  in  some  of  his  epigrammatic  summaries,  of  which  a  single 
example  must  suffice :  “  The  Exodus  from  Egypt  gave  Israel  a 
religion ;  the  settlement  in  Canaan  gave  them  a  land ;  the  pressure 
of  the  Philistines  gave  them  a  king.” 

The  study  of  this  little  book  will  do  much  more  than 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  outline  of  Israel’s  story  from  the 
beginning  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  It  will 
enable  him  to  see  the  significance  of  the  history,  and  especially 
its  religious  significance.  In  his  final  chapter.  Dr.  Robinson 
claims  to  have  reconstructed  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  a 
new  way.  The  older  search  for  verbal  resemblances  and  all  its 
misplaced  ingenuity  has  been,  as  he  says,  discredited,  but  instead 
of  leaving  its  place  vacant.  Dr.  Robinson  points  us  to  the  broader 
evidence  of  the  inner  dynamic  of  the  history  as  the  revelation  of 
the  power  and  presence  of  God.  In  this  he  is  but  doing  what 
the  prophets  themselves  did.  For  to  history  they  constantly 
appealed  as  the  demonstration  of  the  being  and  character  of  God, 
and  in  history  they  believed  the  sphere  of  His  activity  still  lay. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 
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The  Historical  Background  of  the  Bible,  by  J.  N.  Schofield, 

M.A.,  B.D.  (Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  7s.  6d.) 

This  volume  is  the  work  of  an  able  Baptist  scholar  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  some  years’  residence  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt  as  an  Army  chaplain  and  is  now  the  Lecturer  in  Old 
Testament  Studies  and  Hebrew  in  Leeds  University.  It  is 
written  therefore  by  a  specialist  who  has  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  Near  Blast.  Clearly  and  skilfully  the  author  discharges  his 
task  of  providing  a  popular  account  of  the  history  that  lies 
behind  the  Bible  record  as  this  is  reconstructed  by  modem 
scholarship.  With  due  emphasis  on  significant  events,  the  long 
story  is  unfolded  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  revolt  of  Bar 
Koziba  in  A.D.  135.  The  narrative  is  introduced  by  a  vivid 
chapter  on  the  geographical  background  and  is  rounded  off  with 
a  brief  concluding  section  dealing  with  Palestine  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  latter  is  of  special  interest  for  those  who  wish  for 
competent  guidance  on  the  history  which  is  being  made  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  book  is  well  furnished 
with  maps  and  photographs,  which  add  considerably  to  its 
interest  and  usefulness.  A  select  bibliography  of  recent 
literature  is  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  the 
subject  further. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  archaeological  researches  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  Near  East  in  recent  years,  it  is  not 
the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  book  that  it  makes  full  use  of 
them  and  estimates  fairly  their  bearing  on  the  historical  study 
of  the  Bible.  Most  of  the  photographs  reproduced  in  it  are 
designed  to  illustrate  this  side  of  the  subject. 

No  one  who  studies  this  book  with  due  care  can  do  other¬ 
wise  than  go  back  to  the  Bible  with  fresh  insight  into  its  meaning 
and  message.  This  is  just  the  volume  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  realise  that  the  Biblical  revelation  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  history,  and  desire  to  grasp  clearly  the  course  and 
main  features  of  the  history  that  underlies  it.  But  the  general 
reader  should  be  warned  that  a  popular  book  which  renounces 
technical  discussion  is  bound  to  appear  more  dogmatic  than  it 
really  is.  Many  of  the  conclusions  given  here  cannot  be  taken 
as  final  nor  do  they  always  represent  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
experts.  Readers  may  be  assured,  however,  that  this  review  of 
the  Bible  history  is  in  the  main  that  which  is  generally  accepted 
by  modem  scholars.  Mr.  Schofield  has  shown  himself  an 
admirable  workman  in  his  chosen  field  and  his  book  deserves 
a  cordial  reception.  This  is  his  first  book  and  it  warrants  the 
hope  that  other  works  from  his  pen  will  be  forthcoming. 

W.  E.  Hough. 
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The  Church  through  the  Centuries,  by  Cyril  Charles  Richardson. 

255pp.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Ltd.,  New  York  and 

London,  8s.  6d.) 

Dr.  C.  C.  Richardson,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  who  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  taken  as  his  subject 
one  that  is  bound  to  receive  increasing  attention.  He  sets  himself 
the  task  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  concept  “  Church  ”  from 
the  first  century  a.d.  through  the  changes  brought  by  the  Middle 
Ages  and  by  way  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers  to  modem 
times.  He  has  produced  a  readable  and  graphic  narrative,  saved 
from  being  too  general  and  vague  in  its  statements  by  useful 
examples  of  different  types  of  Christian  life  and  worship  through 
the  centuries.  Throughout  Dr.  Richardson  has  in  mind  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  of  our  own  day.  He  regards  as  “  the  really  vital 
problem  for  Christians  to-day  :  What  can  and  ought  the  Church 
to  mean  for  our  generation?  ”,  and  the  fact  that  his  own  answer 
to  the  question  is  not  very  clear  and  satisfying  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  serviceable  book. 

Such  a  study  is  important  for  at  least  three  reasons.  In 
many  different  parts  of  the  world  to-day  the  question  of  the  right 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Community  and  to  the  State  is  of 
growing  urgency.  Secondly,  the  development  of  recent  years 
of  the  “  Oecumenical  Movement  ”  among  Christians  has  brought 
into  prominence  the  very  diverse  conceptions  of  the  Church  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Christian  tradition  and  still  powerful  in 
different  ecclesiastical  groupings.  Dr.  Richardson  devotes  the 
last  fifteen  pages  of  his  book  to  a  sympathetic  but  probably  over- 
optimistic  account  of  recent  “  Reunion  ”  movements.  It  is  a  little 
too  early  to  assess  their  historical  significance,  though  very 
valuable  to  set  them  against  the  long  teckground  of  Christian 
history.  Thirdly,  and  of  greatest  importance,  varying  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  involve  varying  interpretations  of  the  Gospel. 
Not  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
in  this  book  and  this  is  one  of  its  weaknesses.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  mainly  for  American  readers,  but  the  section  on  American 
Protestantism  will  be  found  useful  by  those  in  this  country  also, 
while  Nonconformists  will  welcome  the  amount  of  space  given 
to  the  Reformation  sects  and  to  Free  Church  life  generally.  There 
might  well  have  been  more  extended  reference  to  the  expansion 
of  Christianity  in  Asia  and  Africa  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  list  of  books  for  further  reading  has  some  curious  inclusions 
and  omissions.  For  example,  the  recent  Anglican  Report  on 
Doctrine  is  included,  but  not  the  series  of  volumes  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Oxford  Conference.  In  spite  of  these  points. 
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liowever,  Dr.  Richardson  has  produced  a  useful  and  stimulating 
volume,  covering  a  wide  field  with  care  and  discrimination. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

Paul  of  Tarsus,  by  T.  Reaveley  Glover,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Student 

Christian  Movement  Press.  Torch  Library,  3s.  6d.) 

The  Cross  of  Job,  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

(Student  Christian  Movement  Press.  Religion  and  Life 

Books,  Is.) 

The  Student  Christian  Movement  is  doing  an  excellent 
service  by  its  cheap  reprints  of  former  publications,  a  service 
especially  valuable  in  cases  where  the  original  edition  is 
unobtainable.  Dr.  Robinson’s  brief  study  of  Job,  marked  by 
his  penetrating  and  always  human  scholarship,  lights  up  the 
contribution  of  the  book  to  the  problem  of  suffering,  emphasising 
the  note  of  the  prologue  that  such  suffering  fulfils  a  purpose 
that  exists  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Dr.  Glover’s  book 
on  Paul  is  a  delight  to  re-read,  full  of  suggestion  both  for  the 
student  and  the  preacher,  throwing  into  relief  both  the  greatness 
of  Paul’s  creative  genius  and  the  enormously  interesting 
personality  of  this  man  who  was  “  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.” 

W.  Taylor  Bowie. 

A  Diagram  of  Synoptic  Relationships,  by  Allan  Barr,  M.A. 

(T.  &  T.  Clark,  4s.) 

This  unique  four-colour  diagram  is  based  upon  a  minute 
study  of  the  Greek  text,  and  it  has  been  designed  to  assist  the 
reader  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  by  giving  an  accurate  presentation 
of  their  relationships  in  a  single  conspectus,  and  by  line  and 
colour  to  contribute  to  the  student’s  understanding  of  Synoptic 
questions.  The  value  of  the  diagram  is  enhanced  by  explicit 
directions  for  its  use  and  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem. 

Peace  and  the  Churches,  by  Irene  Marinoflf,  Ph.D.  (Independent 

Press,  Is.) 

This  booklet  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  Jessie  Stewart  Spicer 
Peace  Fellowship,  which  was  founded  by  the  eleven  children  of 
the  late  Sir  Albert  and  Lady  Spicer  in  memory  of  their  mother. 
Dr.  Marinoff  was  the  first  holder  of  the  Fellowship,  and  she  sets 
out  and  discusses  the  main  factors  of  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
day.  Peace,  she  suggests,  is  something  far  greater  than  the 
absence  of  war,  and  dynamic  peace  ,can  only  be  realised  by  the 
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creation  of  an  international  order  which  will  guarantee  a  peaceful 
revision  of  treaties  and  the  settlement  of  just  claims  without 
resorting  to  arms.  She  recognises  that  at  least  three  standpoints 
are  sincerely  and  conscientiously  held  by  Christians:  (1)  that 
war  is  always  sin;  (2)  that  there  are  “  just  ”  wars;  (3)  that  the 
State  is  a  Divine  Order  and  therefore  unconditional  support  of 
one’s  country  is  a  Christian  duty.  Amid  the  many  booklets  and 
pamphlets  on  this  question,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 

Thirty-five  to  Fifty,  by  Albert  Peel,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Independent 

Press,  5s.) 

One  reading  does  not  exhaust  this  book,  it  will  take  its  place 
among  those  to  which  a  return  can  be  made.  “  Contrasts  make 
up  life,”  says  Dr.  Peel,  and  his  life  has  been  enriched  by  many 
varied  interests.  Most  of  the  essays  have  appeared  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly,  and  the  sectional  headings  indicate 
something  of  their  wide  range — Statesmen  and  Scholars,  Pastor 
and  People,  Men  and  Books,  Work  and  Play,  and  others.  We 
should  like  to  quote  many  of  Dr.  Peel’s  quotations  and  obser¬ 
vations,  but  must  forbear. 

Somehow,  amid  all  his  historical  research,  and  book 
reviewing,  and  literary  work,  and  cricket.  Dr.  Peel  found  time 
to  maintain  an  active  ministry  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  dis¬ 
tricts  of  London,  and  his  pastoral  experiences  are  never  far 
from  him.  “The  minister  who  goes  from  a  wedding  to  a  funeral, 
or  from  a  home  where  a  life  has  just  ended  to  another  where  a 
baby  has  just  received  a  joyous  welcome,  knows  well  life’s  light 
and  shade,  the  black  and  white  squares  which  make  its  chequer 
board.” 

The  cricket  chapters  are  delightful.  But  Dr.  Peel  is  a  York- 
shireman,  and  to  him  Yorkshire  cricket  is  cricket.  Well,  is  it? 
Cricket  is  a  game,  not  a  business  of  dour  efficiency.  Owning  as 
loyal  an  allegiance  to  another  county,  I  suggest  that,  for  playing 
cricket  as  it  should  be  played  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
Gloucestershire  would  be  first,  Middlesex  second,  and  Yorkshire 
among  the  also  rans !  And,  of  course,  the  West  Country  trio, 
“  W.G.,”  “  The  Croucher,”  and  Wally  Hammond,  stand  supreme. 

Editor. 


Editorial. 


The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
during  the  past  quarter  : 


Mr.  R.  Wilson  Black,  J.P. 
Mr.  W.  Cunningham,  J.P. 
Mr.  F.  Cursons,  J.P. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Russill. 

Mr.  C.  W.  B.  Simmonds 
Rev.  R.  W.  Thomson. 


♦  ♦ 


♦ 


BELLE  CASTLE  CHURCH,  JAMAICA. 

On  the  14th  August,  1938,  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
was  linked  with  the  Belle  Castle  Church,  Hector’s  River,. 
Jamaica,  in  a  ceremony  whose  message  will  literally  go  ringing 
down  the  years.  When  the  secretary  was  in  Jamaica  twelve 
months  ago,  the  minister,  the  Rev.  F.  Wilson  Coore,  lamented’ 
that  the  Belle  Castle  Church,  unlike  other  Baptist  churches,, 
lacked  a  bell.  Here,  he  plaintively  remarked,  was  his  church 
at  Hector’s  River,  in  a  most  beautiful  situation  high  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Caribbean,  serving  the 
*  people  of  two  or  three  valleys,  but  possessing  no  bell  with  which 
to  call  them  to  worship.  Shortly  after  the  secretary’s  return 
to  England,  the  minister  wrote  earnestly  reminding  him  of  the 
need;  and,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  he  wrote  again,  and  this 
time  suggested  that  the  bell  should  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  Emancipation  Centenary  Celebrations. 

The  need  was  mentioned  to  a  few  members  of  our  Society 
who  forthwith  subscribed  the  cost,  with  the  result  that  the- 
bell  was  specially  cast,  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
dedicated  at  a  special  service  at  which  our  member,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cook,  M.A.,  was  the  preacher,  and  another  member,  Mr. 
C.  W.  B.  Simmonds,  among  those  present.  At  the  close  the  people 
gave  themselves  to  the  joyful  task  of  ringing  the  bell  one 
hundred  times  to  welcome  the  second  century  of  Emancipation, 
the  first  “  ring  ”  being  pulled  by  Miss  Mauvis  King,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Gurnos  King,  Principal  of  Calabar  College  and  of  Calabar 
Boys’  High  School.  Very  joyously  our  friends  at  Belle  Castle- 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  verse — 

Whene’er  the  sweet  church  bell 
Peals  over  hill  and  dell. 

May  Jesus  Christ  be  praised; 

As  joyously  it  rings, 

O  haste,  to  what  it  sings. 

May  Jesus  Christ  be  praised. 
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Christmas  Evans,  1766-1838. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  been  a  primary  factor  in  the 
development  of  modern  Wales  and,  despite  the  changes  of 
the  last  few  decades,  it  is  true  to  say  that  instructed  people 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  fact. 

There  were  some  eminent  preachers  in  the  land  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  we  owe  them  much,  but  it  was  the  great 
Evangelical  Revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  established 
the  preacher  in  his  place  of  national  regard.  Wales,  for  the  most 
part,  became  decidedly  Protestant  and  Nonconformist,  and  hence 
forth,  and  for  long  years,  the  pulpit  became  the  place  of  power 
in  practically  every  town,  village  and  district.  The  preacher’s 
holy  office  was  honoured  beyond  any  other  and  its  occupancy 
became  a  coveted  privilege,  accorded  only  to  those  whose  gifts 
and  consecration  gave  ground  for  believing  them  to  be  called 
of  God.  Every  denomination  had  its  good  preachers  and  an 
occasional  great  preacher,  whose  fame  and  influence,  transcending 
local  and  denominational  barriers  or  restrictions,  spread  through 
out  the  country,  discussed  and  beloved  and  revered. 

A  truly  great  preacher  is  one  of  God’s  choicest  gifts  to 
the  Christian  Church,  and  perhaps  (as  someone  has  suggested) 
His  last  resort  in  His  endeavour  to  save  His  people  from  their 
sins  and  to  establish  them  in  the  blessedness  of  the  Faith.  Such 
a  preacher  was  Daniel  Rowlands  (1730-1790),  of  Llangeitho 
Cardiganshire — in  my  judgment  the  greatest  of  all  the  great 
preachers  of  Wales,  a  preacher  so  great  that  I  know  of  none 
greater  anywhere.  But  these  assessments  of  “  great,”  “  greater 
“  greatest  ”  must  always  be  made  with  diffidence  rather  than 
with  confidence. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  early 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  Wales  was  blessed  with  three 
outstanding  preachers — an  indissoluble  triumvirate :  John  Elias 
of  Anglesey  (1774-1841),  a  Calvinistic  Methodist;  Christmas 
Evans  (1766-1838),  a  Baptist;  and  William  Williams  of  Wem 
(1781-1840),  an  Independent.  All  three  were  men  of  national 
reputation,  honoured  throughout  religious  Wales,  and  even  by 
the  irreligious.  Each  had  his  own  distinctive  gifts  and  excellence 
and,  in  mutual  appreciation  and  friendship,  they  wrought  with 
all  their  splendid  might  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
land.  Of  these  three  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Christmas 
Evans  was  the  best  known,  and  to  that  extent  the  most 
influential.  Perhaps  he  is  the  best  known,  to  fame,  of  all  Welsh 
preachers.  He  has  had  English  biographers;  he  published  a 
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number  of  booklets  and  many  sermons;  some  of  his  sermons 
have  been  translated  into  English,  one  of  them  (on  the  text 
Romans  v.  15)  being  included,  with  a  notice  and  portrait,  in 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Fish’s  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.  His 
fame  has  travelled  far  beyond  Wales  and  the  British  Isles,  and 
his  career  is  said  to  have  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
American  Evangelist,  D.  L.  Moody. 

It  was  at  Esgairwen,  in  the  parish  of  Llandyssul,  Cardigan¬ 
shire,  that  this  celebrated  man  was  bom,  on  Christmas  Day,  1766. 
His  parents  were  respectable  (his  father  being  a  shoemaker  and 
his  mother  a  farmer’s  daughter),  but  too  poor  to  send  him  to 
school.  He  lost  his  father  when  nine  years  of  age,  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  live  on  a  Carmarthenshire  farm  with  an  uncle 
who  promised  to  look  after  him  in  return  for  such  “  odd  jobs  ” 
as  a  boy  could  do.  “  Seldom,”  said  Christmas  Evans  afterwards, 

“  could  I  find  in  the  whole  range  of  this  bad  world  a  more  wicked 
example,  and  a  more  ungodly  man.”  Six  years  later  he  returned 
to  his  native  county  and  found  work,  here  and  there,  as  a 
farm-hand.  He  had  been  an  imaginative  child,  and  some  early 
impressions  of  a  serious  kind  were  not  wholly  obliterated  by  the 
harsh  experience  of  subsequent  years.  Indeed,  they  were 
strengthened  by  some  boyish  misadventures  which  might  easily 
have  cost  him  his  life.  They  helped  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of 
“  religion,”  and  they  fostered  a  sort  of  conviction  that  he  was 
destined  for  something  worth  while. 

When  Christmas  Evans  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
a  religious  awakening  stirred  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  he  was  led  to  attend,  and  then  to  join,  the  historic  “  Presby¬ 
terian  ”  Church  of  Llwynrhydowen.  The  minister  of  this  Church 
was  the  Rev.  David  Davies,  of  Castell  Hywel,  one  of  the  best 
classical  scholars  of  contemporary  Wales  and  a  distinguished 
bard,  whose  Welsh  translation  of  Gray’s  Elegy  is  said  by 
competent  judges  to  be  at  least  worthy  of  the  stately  original. 
He  was  also  eminent  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  many  of  his  pupils 
went  straight  into  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church — ^too 
many  for  the  liking  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  announced  that  he 
would  ordain  no  more.  Mr.  Davies’s  doctrinal  views,  however, 
and  those  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  were,  or  tended  towards, 
what  we  now  call  Unitarianism. 

Up  to  this  time  Christmas  Evans  was  unable  to  read — it 
seems  incredible — but  quickened  religious  aspirations,  in  his  case 
as  with  others  in  every  generation,  resulted  in  a  longing  for  know¬ 
ledge  and  education.  Few  of  his  associates  could  read,  and  a 
class  was  formed  for  their  general  benefit.  There  and  thus  he 
was  initiated  into  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Welsh  Bible. 
He  seems  also  to  have  acquired  a  little  English.  Mr.  Davies  took 
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a  new  interest  in  him  and  admitted  him  into  his  school  or 
“  academy,”  where  he  “  went  through  the  Latin  Grammar.”  This 
was  all  the  formal  schooling  that  he  ever  received,  and  it  lasted 
for  only  six  months.  He  was  too  poor  to  stay  longer. 

Soon  after  joining  the  Church  he  was  invited  to  take  a 
public  part  in  cottage  prayer-meetings,  and  this  led  to  his  being 
urged  to  say  a  few  words  of  exhortation,  “  to  which,”  he  says, 
“  I  felt  a  strong  inclination,  though  I  was  in  utter  ignorance  of 
spiritual  things.”  So  it  was  in  a  country  cottage  that  Christmas 
Evans  preached  his  first  sermon.  Eager  and  earnest  as  he  was, 
however,  his  understanding  of  the  Gospel  was  seriously  defective. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  possessed  of  a  grace  and  a  redemptive 
power  of  which  he  was  then  unaware.  Even  so,  he  was,  to  the 
discerning,  more  than  just  a  young  man  of  promise.  There  was 
in  him,  and  in  his  preaching,  the  presage  of  future  eminence, 
perhaps  of  greatness. 

After  leaving  “  school  ”  he  went  into  Herefordshire  as  a 
worker  in  the  harvest-fields,  presumably  in  order  to  earn  sufficient 
money  for  another  term  later  on.  It  proved  to  be  an  unhappy 
experience,  and  it  might  have  been  disastrous.  If  it  improved 
his  English  it  retarded  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  life.  He 
found  his  field-companions  uncongenial  and  he  took  no  part  in 
behaviour  that  he  considered  wrong.  This  aroused  their  resent¬ 
ment,  and  one  night  five  or  six  of  them  attacked  and  beat  him 
unmercifully,  leaving  him  as  dead.  It  was  then  that  he  lost 
his  right  eye.  “  He  has  only  one  eye,”  said  someone  to  Robert 
Hall.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  replied,  “but  that’s  a  piercer;  an  eye,  sir, 
that  could  light  an  army  through  a  wilderness  on  a  dark  night.” 
On  another  occasion  Hall  called  it  “  more  properly  a  brilliant  star, 
it  shone  like  Venus.”  He  counted  Christmas  Evans  “  the  tallest, 
the  stoutest  and  the  greatest  man  he  ever  saw.” 

He  resumed  his  old  life  at  Llwynrhydowen,  working  on  a 
farm,  but  he  was  restless  and  frequently  depressed,  distrustful 
of  his  condition  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  became  unsettled  about 
Baptism  and  failed  to  find  New  Testament  precedent  or  sanction 
for  infant  baptism,  although  he  searched  diligently.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  found  plenty  of  plain  evidence  for  Believers’  Baptism 
by  immersion,  and  conviction  at  length  came  to  him  and  held 
him  fast.  He  was  baptised  in  the  river  Duar,  in  1788,  by  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Thomas,  whose  Church  at  Aberduar,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanybyther,  Carmarthenshire,  he  joined.  Timothy  Thomas 
was  himself  a  man  of  considerable  eminence,  and  it  meant  a 
great  deal  to  “  sit  under  ”  his  ministry. 

The  atmosphere  at  Aberduar  was  charged  with  an  unwonted 
warmth  and  fervour.  The  services  were  hearty  to  the  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  rather  chilled  spirit  of  Christmas  Evans 
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reacted  to  the  glow.  The  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became 
more  precious  and  glorious  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  led  into 
clearer  perception  of  the  potent  efficacies  of  His  Cross.  The 
evangelical  preaching  that  he  heard  at  Aberduar,  and  elsewhere, 
at  this  time,  was  blessed  of  God  to  his  soul;  his  own  preaching 
acquired  a  deeper,  stronger  spirituality. 

In  1789  he  attended  a  Baptist  Association  at  Maesyberllan, 
near  Brecon,  and  there  he  met  some  preachers  from  North 
Wales  who  spoke  to  him  of  its  needs  and  opportunities.  He 
accepted  their  invitation  to  return  with  them,  and  so  the  way 
opened  to  his  first  pastorate — that  of  the  group  of  little  Churches 
in  the  Lleyn  peninsula,  Caernarvonshire.  He  was  ordained  at 
Salem,  Tyndonen.  In  that  same  year  (1789)  on  October  23rd, 
he  married  Miss  Catherine  Jones,  a  young  and  devout  member 
of  his  Church.  She  was  an  admirable  woman,  and  he  owed  a 
great  deal  to  her  loving  care. 

His  ministry  in  Lleyn  was  productive  of  much  that  was 
distinctive  of  his  subsequent  career.  The  living  was  meagre  and 
his  toil  was  excessive  (he  often  preached  five  times,  and  tramped 
twenty  miles  on  Sundays),  but  he  survived  all  the  strain  and 
grew  steadily  towards  the  fullness  of  his  proper  stature.  He  lost 
much  of  his  old  restlessness  and  depression,  and  found  inward 
assurance  in  the  Faith  that  he  was  preaching  with  such  obvious 
acceptance  to  his  increasing  congregations.  His  ministry  was 
being  abundantly  blessed.  He  changed  the  style  of  his  preaching, 
giving  it  a  more  distinctive  and  individual  character,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Roberts,  of  Clynnog, 
Caernarvonshire,  a  celebrated  and  seraphic  Calvinistic  Methodist 
preacher.  After  listening  to  him — intense,  vivid,  picturesque, 
dramatic — he  decided  that  he,  too,  could  preach  like  that,  and 
he  determined  henceforth  to  be  himself  and  to  use  his  imagination 
and  his  gift  for  dramatic  portrayal.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
we  owe  the  Christmas  Evans  of  history  to  Robert  Roberts, 
Clynnog. 

I  Nor  did  he  confine  his  ministry  to  Lleyn.  He  undertook 

'  a  preaching  journey  as  far  as  Pembrokeshire,  travelling  down 

[through  West  Wales  and  preaching  daily,  or  frequently,  on 
the  way.  Great  crowds  attended  his  ministry,  often  thronging 
the  chapels,  and  many  people  followed  him  for  miles,  from  one 
service  to  another.  It  was  prophetic  of  still  greater  things  to 
come. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1792,  Christmas  Evans  left  for  Anglesey, 
deeply  regretted  in  Lleyn  but  convinced  of  Divine  guidance, 
and  there  he  was  to  settle  for  nearly  thirty-four  laborious  but 
beneficent  and  fruitful  years.  It  is  as  “  Christmas  Evans  of 
Anglesey  ”  that  he  became  known  to  Wales  at  large. 
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The  Baptist  movement  in  Anglesey  owed  much  to  South 
Wales  enterprise,  and  for  a  time  it  made  substantial  progress. 
Then  troubles  arose  within  the  fellowship,  and  the  result  was 
that  Christmas  Evans  had  to  face  a  crop  of  difficulties  which 
would  have  deterred  a  man  of  less  faith  and  courage.  There 
was  one  Church,  meeting  at  Llangefni,  with  a  chapel  at  Capel 
Newydd  and  eight  preaching  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  When  he  left  Anglesey  these  had  increased  to  twenty, 
and  there  were  twenty-eight  preachers,  ordained  and  lay.  He 
was  the  “  Baptist  Bishop,”  with  superintendence  over  all  branches, 
and  he  lived  at  Cildwrn,  Llangefni.  For  many  years  his 
“  salary”  was  only  £17  per  annum;  never  more  than  £30.  But 
there  were,  and  must  have  been,  some  “  extras.”  Out  of  his 
poverty  he  contributed  regularly  and  generously  to  the  B.M.S. 
and  to  other  “  good  causes,”  including  Abergavenny  Academy. 

It  is  significant  that,  after  his  arrival,  he  arranged  for  a 
day  of  humiliation  (with  prayer  and  fasting)  before  God,  at 
Llanerchymedd.  It  was  a  blessed  day  and  it  led  to  further 
blessings. 

In  1793  Christmas  Evans  made  a  second  preaching  tour 
into  South  Wales,  and  a  third  the  following  year.  It  was  during 
this  third  visit  (1794)  that  he  leapt  into  denominational  promi¬ 
nence.  He  had  been  invited  to  preach  at  an  Association  in  I 
Felinfoel,  Llanelly,  Caermarthenshire — involving  a  journey  of 
two  hundred  miles — and  his  sermon  on  that  occasion,  on  the 
Prodigal  Son,  created  such  an  impression  upon  the  assembled 
thousands  that  his  name  spread  far  and  wide.  He  became,  almost 
at  once,  the  leading  preacher  of  his  denomination,  and  thereafter 
no  Welsh  Association  was  considered  complete  without  him. 
Year  after  year,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  an  acknowledged 
“  master  ”  in  those  great  assemblies  which  have  been  such  a 
notable  feature  of  Welsh  religion.  Held  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
platform  for  the  preachers,  they  were  attended  by  thousands  of 
people  gathered  from  a  wide  area.  They  offered  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Gospel  preaching  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  those 
opportunities  were  often  greatly  used.  Wales  owes  much  to  these  ^ 
open-air  assemblies.  They  are  still  held,  and  popular,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  their  “  glory  ”  is  not  what  it  was. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  course  of  Christmas. Evans’s 
life  during  his  Anglesey  ministry.  He  drank  deeply  of  sorrow 
as  well  as  of  joy — “  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  ”  weighed  upon 
mind  and  heart.  His  life  was  exceedingly  hard,  with  little  relief  | 
from  the  pressure  of  grim  poverty,  taxing  faith  in  the  providence 
of  God.  There  was  the  bleak  period  of  the  Sandemanian  (or 
Glassite)  heresy,  and  then  doctrinal  controversy  upon  such 
matters  as  Calvinism  and  the  extent  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Atone-  . 
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ment.  And  always  there  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of  Chapel- 
debts  (consequent  upon  necessary  Chapel-building),  which 
devolved  upon  him  as  upon  nobody  else,  and  which  he  so  loyally 
shouldered  and  strove  to  discharge.  But  he  steadfastly  pursued 
his  task,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  Churches  increased  and 
multiplied,  and  he  had  many  periods  of  inward  peace  and  blessed¬ 
ness.  It  was  a  truly  strenuous  life  of  “  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,”  with  his  available  time  methodically  planned  and 
conscientiously  used  in  prayer,  study,  writing,  preaching,  meetings 
of  all  sorts  and  frequent  travelling,  mostly  on  foot.  Certainly 
he  had  banished  idleness  from  his  bones.  The  marvel  is  that 
he  did  so  much  so  well  and  for  so  long. 

In  1823  he  lost  his  devout  and  devoted  wife — a  disabling  loss. 

In  1826  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  Tony- 
felin,  Caerphilly,  Glamorgan,  and  there  again,  as  before  in 
Anglesey,  his  first  call  to  the  Church  was  a  summons  to  prayer, 
that  they  unite  in  earnest  entreaty  for  the  blessing  of  God.  His 
preaching  at  Caerphilly  attained  to  a  power  perhaps  unequalled 
in  his  past  ministry,  and  he  had  the  joy  of  baptising  and  receiving 
into  Church  fellowship  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  people 
during  his  brief  stay.  Christmas  Evans  considered  his  two  years 
there  as  among  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  It  was  his  first 
experience  of  a  single  charge  with  the  duty  of  preaching  to  the 
same  congregation  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
vigour  and  fertility  of  his  mind  that,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
was  able  to  meet  the  situation  so  successfully. 

During  this  period,  too,  he  married  again.  His  second  wife 
was  his  housekeeper,  Mary  Jones,  of  the  old  Anglesey  days. 
She  survived  him  and  I  understand  that,  in  her  old  age,  and  out 
of  regard  for  the  memory  of  Christmas  Evans,  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
secured  for  her  a  small  allowance  from  an  English  Baptist  fimd. 

In  1828  he  removed  to  the  Tabernacle,  Cardiff,  and  in  1832 
he  returned  to  North  Wales,  undertaking  the  onerous  pastorate 
of  Caersalem,  Caernarvon.  Once  more  he  found  himself  saddled 
with  a  crushing  Chapel-debt,  and  it  was  in  a  final  effort  to  clear 
it  that  he  died.  After  collecting  what  he  could  in  North  Wales 
he  turned,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  to  the  Churches  of  South  Wales, 
making  his  last  “  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.” 
He  sent  a  moving  “  exhortation  ”  beforehand,  explaining  the 
situation  at  Caernarvon,  and  soliciting  their  sympathy  and 
support.  His  itinerary,  with  its  list  of  “  publications,”  is  on 
record.  It  was  an  arduous  and  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  an 
old  and  enfeebled  man  in  precarious  health,  committing  him  to 
“  joumeyings  oft  ”  and  long,  and  to  preaching  several  times  a 
week  over  the  period  May  1st  to  September  30th.  His  wife 
and  a  friend  accompanied  him,  and  he  was  gladdened  by  the 
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warmth  of  his  welcome.  Arriving  in  Monmouthshire,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Association  meetings  at  Argoed,  and  there  he 
preached  his  last  Association  sermon,  from  the  text  Ephesians 
ii.  8.  Illness  detained  him  at  Tredegar  for  a  week,  after  which 
he:  revisited  his  old  Churches  at  Caerphilly  and  Cardiff.  He  was 
in  Swansea  by  July  14th  (a  Saturday),  and  on  the  Sunday  he 
preached  in  Bethesda  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel,  both  morning  and 
evening.  The  following  evening  (Monday)  he  was  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Swansea,  where  he  preached  an  English  sermon  from 
the  text :  “  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  His  name”  (St.  Luke  xxiv.  47).  It  is  said  that  he 
preached  “  very  happily  ”  but,  when  he  was  descending  from 
the  pulpit,  he  was  heard  to  declare :  “  This  is  my  last  sermon.” 
So  it  proved,  whatever  he  may  have  meant  by  the  words.  That 
night  he  was  taken  ill,  and  at  4  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning, 
July  19th,  1838,  he  passed  hence  to  his  adored  Saviour.  Shortly 
before  he  died  he  thanked  his  host,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Davies,  of 
Bethesda,  Swansea,  for  his  kindness,  and  then  he  said  to  him 
and  to  his  fellow-traveller  from  North  Wales  (Mr.  John  Hughes, 
Ruthin) :  “  I  am  leaving  you ;  for  fifty-three  years  have  I 
laboured  in  the  sanctuary  and  my  comfort  and  confidence  on  this 
solemn  occasion  are  that  I  never  laboured  without  blood  in  the 
vessel.  Preach  Christ  to  the  people,  dear  brethren.  If  you  look 
upon  me  as  I  appear  in  my  preaching,  I  am  lost  for  ever;  but 
if  you  look  at  me  in  Christ,  I  am  in  heaven  and  am  saved.”  He 
spoke,  of  course,  in  Welsh,  and  then  he  triumphantly  recited 
a  verse  from  a  grand  Welsh  hymn,  after  which,  as  if  stepping 
into  some  heavenly  chariot,  he  waved  his  hand  and  called  out: 
“  Good-bye,  drive  on.”  So  died  Christmas  Evans. 

The  funeral,  on  the  following  Monday,  July  23rd,  was 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and  his  body  was 
reverently  laid  to  rest  in  the  burial-ground  attached  to  Bethesda 
Chapel.  The  news  of  his  passing  plunged  the  whole  of  religious 
Wales  into  sorrow,  and  crowded  memorial  services  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  bore  testimony  to  the  honour 
in  which  he  was  held.  Men  knew  that  Wales  had  lost  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  gifted  of  her  sons. 

It  seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  his  fame  is  undying;  it  is 
quite  certain  that  “  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  The  Welsh 
Baptist  Union  has  recently  celebrated,  in  a  worthy  way,  the 
centenary  of  his  death,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  celebrations 
should  have  been  held  when  the  Union  met,  for  this  year’s 
Assembly,  at  Caernarvon. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  course  of  his  life  may  serve 
to  show,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the  kind  of  man  Christmas 
Evans  was,  but  something  should  be  attempted  in  the  nature  of 
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a  survey,  or  perhaps  an  estimate,  with  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  sermons  by  way  of  illustration. 

His  portrait  was  painted  at  least  twice  (one  of  them  used  to 
hang  in  Bristol  Baptist  College;  I  hope  it  is  there  still)  and 
prints  have  been  numerous.  In  his  prime  he  was  a  big  and 
robust  man,  of  an  impressive  appearance,  five  feet  eleven  inches 
in  height.  His  face  (of  a  ruddy  complexion)  was  open  and 
friendly,  with  a  suggestion  of  humour,  and  domed  with  a  fine 
forehead,  high  and  full.  His  one  eye  was  large  and  lustrous, 
and  prominently  set  in  its  socket.  His  voice,  we  are  told,  was 
strong  rather  than  rich  and  melodious,  but  when  his  feelings 
were  deeply  stirred  (and  he  was  truly  a  man  of  warm  and 
generous  heart)  it  acquired  a  tone  of  sweet  and  moving  pathos. 
Dramatic  though  he  was  in  his  preaching,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  or  no  action  or  bodily  movement,  hardly  more  than 
a  simple  stretching  forth  of.  the  hand,  now  and  then.  He  had  no 
“hwyl,”  as  that  term  is  generally  understood,  but  at  the  height 
of  inspiration  his  speech  had  a  certain  rhythmical  intonation, 
quite  individual  and  characteristic.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
speak  very  fast  and  with  an  apparently  irresistible  momentum. 

Christmas  Evans’s  early  disadvantages  were  too  many  and 
too  prolonged,  and  his  later  opportunities  were  too  few  and 
limited,  to  allow  of  his  becoming  a  “  scholar  ”  in  the  more 
technical  sense,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  him  an  ill- 
educated  man.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  call  him  an  educated 
man.  The  historian  Gibbon  said  that  he  had  received  two 
educations  :  one  which  others  had  given  to  him,  and  one  which  he 
had  given  to  himself,  and  that  of  these  two,  the  latter  was  by 
far  the  more  important.  Christmas  Evans’s  formal  education — 
his  ‘  schooling  ” — lasted  for  only  six  months,  but  thereafter 
(more  especially  after  his  settlement  in  Lleyn  in  1789),  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  was  assiduous  in  self-culture.  As  Matthew  Arnold 
reminded  his  generation,  the  instruments  of  culture  are  three : 
reading,  observation  and  reflection  (though  not  necessarily  in 
that  order).  Christmas  Evans  never  possessed  a  large  library, 
and  never  had  easy  access  to  one,  but  he  hungered  for  knowledge 
and  we  may  say  of  him,  as  Alexander  Whyte  said  of  himself,  that 
he  read  “  like  a  famished  wolf.”  He  read  constantly,  at  home 
and  away  from  home,  and  although  his  circumstances  restricted 
the  range  of  his  reading  they  strengthened  its  intensity.  It  moy 
be  better  to  make  the  most  of  a  few  good  books  than  to  read  a 
larger  number  in  a  less  thorough  fashion.  The  staple  of  his 
reading  was  the  Welsh  Bible,  and  such  “  divinity  ”  as  John  Owen, 
and  he  went  to  John  Gill  and  others  for  his  Biblical  exposition. 
He  rated  Robert  Haldane’s  Romans  among  the  very  best  com¬ 
mentaries  that  he  knew,  earnestly  recommending  it  to  all 
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ministers,  and  he  liked  the  commentaries  of  the  American  scholar,, 
Moses  Stuart.  The  writings  of  Andrew  Fuller  modified  the 
rigidity  of  his  earlier  Calvinism,  and  he  was  very  appreciative 
of  the  Essays  of  John  Foster.  In  old  age,  when  health  was  poor 
and  his  sight  seriously  affected,  he  read  James  Beattie’s  once- 
celebrated  Essay  on  Truth  and  followed  with  eager  attention 
the  course  of  his  argument  against  the  scepticism  of  David  Hume. 
.\s  we  should  expect,  he  was  a  great  lover,  and  a  diligent  student 
of  John  Bunyan;  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  poetry  of 
Milton  and  Young,  and  still  more  familiar  with  the 
Welsh  hymns  and  songs  of  William  Williams  of  Pantycelyn.  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  men  and  in  great  events,  and  he  read 
as  widely  as  he  could  in  History  and  Biography.  He  knew  a 
good  deal  of  the  literature  of  Wales  (mostly,  I  suppose,  its 
religious  literature)  and  the  style  of  his  later  writings  is  that 
of  the  cultivated  and  sensitive  student.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
he  achieved  a  working  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
For  his  Hebrew  and  his  New  Testament  Greek  he  seems  to  have 
depended  upon  the  now-forgotten  but  once-excellent  Lexicons 
of  John  Parkhurst. 

He  lived  in  a  country  of  magnificent  beauty,  romantic  history 
and  long  cultural  traditions,  whose  people  had  recently  passed 
through  a  transforming  religious  experience.  This  country  he 
knew  thoroughly,  and  its  people  (with  their  wide  variety  of 
types)  he  knew  intimately.  He  had  been  everywhere,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  on  foot,  on  horseback  and  in  a  “  gig,”  and 
as  he  travelled  he  had  all  sorts  of  experiences.  He  had  an  alert 
and  sensitive  mind  and  there  was  little  that  escaped  his  open  and 
observant  eye. 

Reading  and  observation,  together  with  experience,  combined 
to  provide  him  with  abundant  material  for  reflection,  to  which 
he  gave  long  periods  of  time,  not  least  when  quietly  travelling, 
often  alone,  through  the  spacious  solitudes  of  the  country.  So 
he  grew,  and  steadily  matured,  into  his  splendid  stature  of  a 
man — not  indeed  a  finished  and  accurate  scholar,  not  perhaps 
even  a  learned  man,  but  certainly  a  well-informed  man,  whose 
mind  had  been  cultivated  to  become  the  capable  instrument  of  his 
genius. 

His  brightest  talent  was  his  imagination,  and  this  he  possessed 
to  a  degree  truly  amounting  to  genius.  Herein  he  has  been 
compared  with  Milton,  Bunyan  and  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Each 
of  these  comparisons  has  a  measure  of  aptness,  but  his  closest 
affinities  are  with  Bunyan.  He  had  a  copious  vocabulary,  readily 
subservient  to  his  will  and  purpose.  He  was  a  master  of 
picturesque  description  and  of  dramatic  representation,  and  his 
allegories  and  parables  were  of  an  intense  human  interest.  His 
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hearers  were  made  to  realise  that  his  figures  and  personifications 
had  a  direct  relation  to  themselves.  If  it  is  objected  that  his 
fancies  are  sometimes  extravagant  and  “  riotous,”  it  may  be 
urged  in  reply  that  he  was  a  great  popular  preacher  and  that 
they  occasioned  no  difficulty  to  the  common  people.  His  burning 
earnestness  and  their  own  absorbing  interest  won  and  held  an 
exclusive  attention  to  the  truth  alone. 

But  the  essential  elements  of  his  power  as  a  preacher  have 
still  to  be  mentioned — his  unshakable  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
urgency  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  and  the  reality  and  depth  of 
his  personal  piety.  He  was  very  sure  about  man’s  desperate 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  he  was  equally  sure  of  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  “  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him.”  He  delighted  to  proclaim  and  propound  this  best  of 
all  “  good  news.”  His  personal  piety  was  evidenced  everywhere 
and  in  all  company,  but  without  parade,  and  he  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  prayer,  strict,  methodical  and  eager — for  himself,  for 
others,  for  his  Churches,  and  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The 
following  prayer  was  found  in  the  book  of  his  last  preaching 
engagements :  “  O  Lord,  give  me  Thy  desire  on  this  journey, 
for  Thy  Name’s  sake.  1.  Peace  in  Christ.  2.  The  comfort 
of  love.  3.  To  feel  the  bowels  of  compassion  towards  my 
brethren  in  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong.  4.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Spirit.  Amen.  I  desire  also  that  my  sermons  while 
I  preach  them  increase  as  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  Amen — 
C.E.”  No  one  can  read  the  accounts  of  his  Covenants  with  God 
without  being  himself  searched  in  heart.  Truly  this  man  was 
a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  course  of  his  strenuous  life,  Christmas  Evans  found 
(or  made)  time  to  write,  and  the  output  of  his  pen  was  con¬ 
siderable,  varied,  and  valuable — letters,  articles,  expositions  and 
sermons.  Mostly  sermons.  He  is  the  most  literary  of  all  the 
great  preachers  of  Wales.  His  Works  were  gathered  together 
and  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Owen  Davies,  Caernarvon,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  substantial  volumes  (over  2,000  pages)  in  1898. 
They  are  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Christmas  Evans. 

Some  of  his  sermons  have  been  translated  into  English,  but 
they  are  not  now  easily  accessible.  The  following  extract  from 
a  famous  sermon  (belonging,  apparently,  to  the  period  of  his 
ministry  at  Caerphilly),  based  on  the  text,  1  Timothy  iii.  16,  is 
perhaps  fairly  representative.  The  preacher  is  considering  the 
evidences  for  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  among  which  he  includes 
the  witness  of  the  soldiers  when  they  had  returned  to  the  high 
priests  and  rulers  after  watching  the  grave : — 

“ '  Behold,  while  we  were  on  the  watch,  and  about  the  dawn 
of  the  day,  a  great  earthquake,  like  unto  the  one  that  took  place 
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on  Friday  afternoon,  when  He  died!  and  we  all  fell  powerless 
to  the  ground.  Looking  up,  we  saw  an  angel  in  a  white  robe, 
his  eyes  like  the  lightning,  so  vivid  and  piercing  that  the  mightiest 
armies  of  Caesar  would  fain  have  escaped  from  them.  We,  not 
able  to  bear  this  sight,  were  obliged  to  look  down  at  once.  We 
endeavoured  again  to  raise  our  eyes,  and  we  beheld  One  coming 
out  of  the  grave,  passing  by  the  angel,  who  now  sat  upon  the 
removed  stone,  arrayed  in  such  triumphant  majesty  that  the 
earth  never  witnessed  such  a  sight  before — ^yes,  HE  WAS  LIKE 
UNTO  THE  SON  OF  GOD !  ’  ‘  What  became  of  the  angel?  ’ 
*  Oh,  a  legion  of  them  came  down ;  and  one  of  them,  very  fair, 
like  a  young  man,  entered  the  grave,  and  sat  where  the  head  of 
Jesus  had  lain;  and  immediately  another  also,  looking  fair  and 
beautiful,  sat  where  His  feet  had  rested.’  ‘  And  did  the  angels 
say  nothing  to  you?’  ‘  No,  but  they  looked  with  eyes  of  light¬ 
ning.’  ‘Saw  you  not  (His  friends)  the  women?’  ‘Oh,  yes, 
they  came  there;  but  He  had  left  the  tomb  before  their  arrival.’ 
‘Talked  the  angels  to  them?’  ‘Yes;  they  seemed  to  be  of  one 
family,  and  most  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other.’  ‘  Do 
you  remember  anything  of  the  conversation?  ’  ‘Yes.  “  Fear  you 
not.  Let  the  Pharisees  and  Darkness  fear  to-day.  You  seek 
Jesus?  He  is  not  here;  for  He  is  risen  indeed.  He  is  alive  and 
lives  for  ever;  He  is  gone  before  you  into  Galilee.”  We  heard 
one  angel  say,  ‘‘  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.” 
Another  angel  addressed  a  woman  called  Mary,  and  said. 
Woman,  why  weepest  thou,  while  thy  Lord  has  risen  indeed, 
and  is  (alive)  so  near  unto  thee?  Let  His  enemies  weep  to-day!" 
‘  What  I  How  say  you — close  that  door.  You  tcdl  soldier 
approach  :  IVos  it  not  you  that  pierced  His  side?’  ‘  Yes,  it  was 
I ;  and  this  relation  is  all  true.  I  pray  that  I  may  never  witness 
such  a  scene  again.  Oh  I  alas,  it  is  all  true !  He  must  have  been 
the  Son  of  God  I  ’  The  Pharisees  lost  their  case  on  the  day  of 
appeal;  they  gave  the  soldiers  money  to  say  that  His  disciples 
had  stolen  the  body  while  they  slept.  If  they  were  asleep,  how 
did  they  know  in  what  manner  He  had  left  the  grave?  They, 
however,  suffered  themselves  to  be  suborned,  and  for  money 
lied ;  and,  to  this  hour,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  hangs  upon  that  lie.” 
Such  was  the  preaching  of  Christmas  Evans. 

E.  W.  Price  Evans. 


The  Fruit  of  Freedom. 

Berdyaev,  in  an  illuminating  phrase,  calls  our  age  “  the  end 
of  the  Renaissance.”  We,  in  the  western  world,  are  looking 
back  over  a  few  centuries  during  which  a  certain  very  definite 
process  has  been  going  on,  the  results  of  which  are  only  becoming 
clear  as  the  process  works  itself  out  to  its  fulfilment  in  our  own 
time.  What,  then,  was  the  Renaissance?  What  has  been  the 
guiding  principle  of  our  civilisation  throughout  the  last  five 
hundred  years  ?  In  general  terms  we  might  answer  these  questions 
by  saying  that  the  Renaissance  was  the  attempt  to  set  man  free 
from  all  the  limitations  imposed  upon  him  by  the  idea  of  super¬ 
natural  religion  or  supernatural  moral  law.  The  final  value  was 
seen  not  in  God,  but  in  man,  and  the  broad  tendency  of  these 
centuries  has  been  to  exalt  human  values  and  to  seek  for  an 
ever-increasing  measure  of  human  freedom.  You  might  sum 
up  the  spirit  of  the  process  in  two  lines  from  Swinburne  : 

“  Glory  to  man  in  the  highest. 

For  man  is  the  master  of  things.” 

Set  free  from  the  crushing  weight  of  supernatural  authority,, 
it  was  believed  that  man  would  reach  his  full  stature  and  build 
the  perfect  kingdom. 

We  stand  now,  if  Berdyaev  be  right,  at  the  end  of  that 
extraordinary  historical  experiment.  The  twentieth  century  has 
seen  the  final  shackles  fall.  It  has  heard  the  final  and  absolute 
assertion  of  human  freedom.  And  our  modem  bewilderment 
arises  from  this — that  the  end  of  the  process  has  turned  out 
in  fact  to  be  utterly  different  from  all  men’s  hopes  and  dreams 
throughout  the  centuries  of  the  experiment. 

It  would  seem  worth  while  to  look  at  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  in  some  detail,  to  see  how  all  of  them  have  met  with 
the  same  fate  and  how  all  of  them  are  contributing  to-day  to 
our  disillusionment.  Everywhere  in  life,  men  appear  to  exalt 
the  human  values  and  to  assert  man’s  absolute  freedom ;  and 
everywhere,  like  an  ironic  echo  of  Rousseau’s  famous  sentence, 
men  find  themselves  in  chains. 

1.  Let  us  think  first  of  the  struggle  for  scientific  freedom, 
a  struggle  which  has  been  central  in  the  period  under  our  review, 
and  which  in  itself  is  typical  of  all  that  has  happened  to  the 
human  spirit  in  the  Renaissance  period.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  period,  scientific  men  found  their  freedom  of  speculation 
constantly  being  curbed  by  the  Church,  which  spoke  in  the  name 
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of  supernatural  revelation.  Throughout  the  period,  in  every 
century,  there  has  been  a  constant  state  of  warfare  between  those, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  free 
speculation,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  insisted 
with  more  heat  than  success  that  a  place  must  be  left  in  life 
for  the  supernatural. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  treatment  of  Galileo  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  and  in  which  the  Church  appears  as  the  tyrannical 
suppressor  of  man’s  right  to  think  and  to  investigate  his  universe. 
Unfortunately,  Galileo’s  case  is  all  too  typical.  Even  when 
scientific  men  have  been  seeking  to  apply  their  discoveries  in 
beneficent  ways,  there  have  not  been  wanting  religious  men  who 
have  opposed  their  acts.  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Joad  quotes  an  amusing 
passage  from  the  writings  of  an  American  preacher  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  who  saw  a  close  relationship  between  the  invention 
of  steam  engines  and  the  activities  of  the  devil.  He  said ;  “  If 
God  had  designed  that  His  intelligent  creatures  should  travel  at 
the  frightful  speed  of  15  m.p.h.  by  steam.  He  would  have  fore¬ 
told  it  through  His  holy  prophets.  It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead 
immortal  souls  down  to  hell.”  In  the  same  century,  some  Scottish 
divines  were  extremely  doubtful  about  Sir  James  Simpson’s 
use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  particularly  for  women  in 
childbirth.  They  argued  that  pain  was  a  divine  institution  and 
that  the  pains  of  childbirth  for  women  were  a  part  of  the 
primeval  curse  laid  on  humanity  at  the  “  fall.”  To  seek  to 
avoid  this  by  the  use  of  chloroform  was  obviously  a  form  of 
revolt  against  the  divine  will.  Simpson  cleverly  evaded  their 
strictures  by  replying  that  before  God  removed  Adam’s  rib.  He 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  Adam.  Thus  it  seemed  that 
surgery  could  claim  to  be  following  the  divine  method.  With 
examples  of  this  sort  before  us,  is  it  any  wonder  that  scientists 
should  have  felt  religion  to  be  an  intolerable  burden?  Surely 
men  were  justified  in  feeling  that  if  they  could  sweep  away  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  they  could 
build  a  world  in  which  truth  and  humanity  would  work  their 
beneficent  results  for  all  men.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men 
gradually  came  to  feel  that  if  only  they  could  achieve  speculative 
and  practical  freedom,  all  would  be  well  with  humanity? 

In  a  sense  they  were  right.  The  results  of  our  scientific 
freedom  have  been  extraordinary.  In  all  the  centuries  during 
which  men  have  inhabited  this  planet,  no  more  wonderful 
civilisation  than  our  own  has  been  built.  We  know  more  about 
the  universe  than  ever  before.  We  have  achieved  a  miraculous 
control  over  matter  and  over  the  natural  forces.  We  have 
become  at  last  something  like  the  real  masters  of  the  material 
world.  We  have  driven  back,  if  not  destroyed,  the  dark  tides 
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of  pain  and  disease  and  death.  Surely  in  claiming  his  speculative 
freedom,  man  was  on  the  right  road? 

But  now,  at  the  end  of  that  process,  we  look  with  strained 
and  doubting  eyes  at  the  world  which  we  have  built.  Even  as  I 
write,  I  have  before  me  pictures  of  Barcelona  during  and 
after  an  air  raid.  In  this  morning’s  paper  I  read  that  one 
thousand  people  were  killed  yesterday  in  Canton.  All  over  the 
world  the  cold  mist  of  fear  is  settling  on  the  minds  of  men. 

In  some  strange  and  devilish  way,  the  science  which  made  us 
is  devouring  us.  The  ideal  human  kingdom  towards  which  we 
blithely  journey  recedes  further  and  further  from  us.  The  word 
“  humanity  ”  has  become  an  empty  symbol,  a  mockery,  and  our 
freedom  has  been  turned  into  paralysing  fear. 

By  a  strange  irony,  the  science  which  built  our  civilisation 
is  being  robbed  by  its  own  child  of  the  freedom  which  is  the 
breath  of  its  life,  so  that  in  one  State  after  another,  science  is 
being  dictated  to  by  powers  which  science  itself  has  armed  and 
made  invulnerable. 

2.  Or  consider  how  the  process  has  revealed  itself  in  the 
world  of  economics.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  in  his  monumental 
book  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism,  has  drawn  for  us  a 
picture  of  the  economic  forces  at  work  in  the  world  from  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth.  We  find  that  just  as 
scientific  men  were  fighting  for  their  freedom  against  the  Church, 
so  in  the  economic  sphere,  bankers,  merchants,  industrialists  and 
land-owners  were  struggling  to  cast  off  the  yoke  which  mediaeval 
religion  had  bound  upon  them.  Nor  was  the  struggle  a  short  one. 
The  Church,  both  Catholic  and  Reformed,  strove  for  more  than 
two  centuries  to  keep  a  grip  upon  the  economic  life  of  man 
and  to  insist  that  man’s  dealings  in  the  market-place  must  be 
subject  to  the  eternal  laws  of  God.  It  is  only  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  particularly  in  the  latter,  that  we 
find  the  full  economic  freedom  of  man  achieved  and  the  doctrine 
of  laisser  faire  accepted  without  question  as  economic  orthodoxy. 

In  this  sphere,  too,  we  must  admit  that  men  justified  the 
freedom  they  claimed.  Our  abhorrence  of  the  social  conditions 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  industrialisation  of  the  western  world  brought  an  infinitely 
fuller  and  richer  life  to  men.  Commerce  brought  to  the  cities 
of  the  West  the  strange  and  exotic  products  of  the  East.  There 
was  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  human  population  of  the 
globe.  The  ancient  spectre  of  famine  was  laid  in  its  grave,  as 
men  thought,  for  ever. 

Now,  again,  we  stand  at  the  end  of  the  process  and  find 
that  here,  too,  man’s  apparent  freedom  and  advance  has  been  his 
betrayal.  He  would  be  a  courageous  man  who,  looking  at  all 
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the  facts  to-day,  would  defend  the  economic  doctrine  of  laisser 
faire.  For  we  have  in  all  industrialised  countries  a  hungry 
army  of  unemployed  men;  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  whom 
industry  cannot  absorb.  We  have  all  the  uncertainty  and  misery 
of  a  poverty  set  off  against  a  background  of  great  wealth,  and 
always  underlying  these,  the  ugly  fear  of  a  war  between  the 
classes.  At  the  Renaissance  men  said  in  effect,  “  Strike  off  our 
economic  shackles.  Let  us  trade  and  compete  freely,  and  the 
world  will  be  wealthy.”  At  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  we 
have  South  Wales. 

Strangely  enough,  the  cry  of  the  masses  to-day  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  old  cry.  They  say,  “  Give  us  real  economic 
freedom  and  all  will  be  well.”  The  suggestion  is  that  in  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  we  shall  find  our  heaven  on  earth. 
Yet  it  should  be  obvious  from  a  moment’s  reflection  that  the 
proletariat  cannot  dictate,  and  that  if  the  world  revolution  of  the 
Marxists’  dream  were  to  come,  we  should  simply  plunge  deeper 
into  slavery.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  in  his  book  Moral  Man  and 
Immoral  Society,  sums  up  our  bitter  predicament  thus  ;  “  There 
is  as  yet  no  clear  proof  that  the  power  of  economic  over-lords 
can  be  destroyed  by  means  less  rigorous  than  communism  has 
employed ;  but  there  is  also  no  proof  that  communistic  oligarchs, 
once  the  idealistic  passion  of  a  revolutionary  period  is  spent, 
will  be  very  preferable  to  the  capitalistic  oligarchs  whom  they 
are  to  displace.”  However  we  take  it,  economic  freedom  seems 
to  lead  to  social  slavery. 

3.  We  see  the  same  process  repeat  itself  in  the  world  of 
art.  Before  the  Renaissance  all  art  was  religious.  Painting  and 
music  and  the  drama  all  grew  and  flourished  in  the  walled 
garden  of  the  Church.  With  the  Renaissance,  art,  too,  cried  out 
to  be  free.  Why  should  painting  be  restricted  to  religious  sub¬ 
jects?  To  the  Madonna,  to  the  Saints?  Why  should  painting  not 
express  all  the  world  of  humanity  with  its  teeming  life  and 
passion?  Browning  catches  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  when 
his  painter  complains ; 

“  This  world’s  no  blot  for  us. 

Nor  blank;  it  means  intensely  and  means  good. 

To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink.” 

Or  why  should  music  only  express  men’s  religious  emotions? 
Why  should  it  not  seek  to  express  the  whole  world  of  human 
feeling  and  thought? 

Why  should  the  drama  present  over  and  over  to  men  only 
the  Bible  stories?  What  of  all  the  human  tragedy  and  comedy 
around  us?  And  so  men  broke  away  from  the  Church  and 
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claimed  for  their  art  the  same  freedom  as  they  were  claiming 
for  science  and  for  business. 

Nor  dare  we  suggest  that  this  assumption  of  freedom  was 
not  productive  of  great  good  for  the  human  spirit.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven 
to  feel  that  the  great  emancipating  impulse  in  art  was  justified. 

It  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  either  of  these  could  have  produced 
what  he  did  produce,  had  he  stayed  within  the  safe  but  narrow 
confines  of  the  Church.  Art  would  be  free,  and  art  vindicated 
its  freedom. 

Yet  the  process  must  be  judged  by  its  ends.  What  are 
they?  Where  does  the  modem  man  go  to  seek  his  aesthetic 
satisfaction  ?  It  is  true  that  he  no  longer  seeks  it  in  the  Church, 
but  neither  does  he  seek  it  from  the  great  spiritual  rebels.  When 
the  modern  man  wishes  to  satisfy  his  artistic  desires,  he  goes  in 
company  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  his  fellows  to  the 
nearest  picture  house  and  there  finds  an  art  divorced  from 
religion,  but  divorced,  too,  from  all  human  reality ;  an  art  which 
is  as  far  removed  from  the  Renaissance  as  it  is  from  the  Church. 
Man  demanded  his  artistic  freedom  and  he  has  it,  but  what  is 
the  result?  That  upon  our  generation  there  is  poured,  in  the 
name  of  art,  an  endless  torrent  of  trivial  nonsense. 

Nor,  if  we  look  a  little  behind  the  scenes,  is  the  position  less 
disquieting.  In  Cedric  Belfrage’s  Promised  Land,  we  have  an 
unofficial  history  of  Hollywood  which  seems  to  suggest  that  art 
has  freed  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  monk  only  to  become  the 
slave  of  the  millionaire,  without  genius,  without  talent,  without 
even  taste,  determined  to  give  to  men  only  “  what  they  want.” 
Once  more  man’s  claim  of  absolute  freedom  has  resulted  in  a 
grotesque  and  hideous  form  of  slavery. 

4.  Lastly  and  briefly,  we  think  of  education.  The  revolt  here 
has  never  been  so  powerful  as  in  other  spheres  of  life.  In  many 
lands  the  Church  still  has  some  power  over  the  education  of  the 
young.  But  nevertheless  here,  too,  the  struggle  has  gone  on  and 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe 
that  education  should  be  wholly  secular,  a  function  of  the  State 
with  which  the  Church  has  no  right  whatever  to  interfere.  All 
sorts  of  private  experiments  have  already  been  made,  and  in 
general  it  is  true  that  education  is  wider  and  more  intelligent 
than  ever  it  has  been  before.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
believing,  for  example,  that  if  the  Churches  in  England  were 
forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  educational  powers,  the  results 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  education  of  the  children 
would  be  nothing  but  beneficent.  Here,  too,  we  who  belong  to 
this  Renaissance  period,  instinctively  feel  that  freedom  from 
supernatural  interference  would  solve  many  of  our  problems. 
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Nevertheless,  one  cannot  but  notice  that  the  secular  education 
which  men  receive,  if  not  at  school  at  any  rate  in  the  universities, 
has  not  quite  had  the  results  which  were  hoped.  Modem  people 
know  more  than  their  forefathers  did.  In  fact,  what  we  know 
is  quite  extraordinary.  We  know  the  number  of  light  years  to 
the  spiral  nebulae.  We  know  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  that 
most  prolific  of  fish,  the  cod  (or  is  it  the  herring?).  Yet  there 
is  a  strange  blank  in  the  very  centre  of  the  modem  man’s  mind. 
Where  once  our  more  ignorant  forefathers  set  their  picture  of 
God,  we  can  only  set  a  question  mark.  Our  systems  of  education 
send  men  out  into  the  world  with  extraordinary  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  about  the  circumference  of  life,  and  with  a  strange 
agnosticism  about  its  heart  and  centre.  We  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  generation  which  has  no  philosophy,  to  whom  all 
fundamental  questions  are  meaningless.  This  might  not  be  so 
bad  if  man  could  permanently  hold  on  to  his  question  mark, 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  permanently  be  an  agnostic.  But  as 
Somerset  Maugham  has  said,  “  The  practical  outcome  of 
agnosticism  is  that  you  act  as  though  God  did  not  exist.”  And 
W.  E.  Hocking,  the  psychologist,  says,  “  The  pre-war  experience 
of  France  in  secularised  education  has  furnished  a  striking 
instance  of  the  principle  that  in  education  a  vacuum  is  equivalent 
to  a  negation.”  The  net  result  of  modem  agnosticism  is  that 
modern  men  have  ceased  to  believe  at  all  in  the  supernatural. 

If  you  are  a  bold  spirit,  you  will  probably  feel  that  this  is 
a  good  thing,  but  consider  what  is  happening.  We  are  turning 
out  from  our  schools  and  universities  masses  of  men  and  women 
who  are  virtually  atheists.  We  are  letting  these  men  and  women 
loose  in  a  world  where  the  newspapers  and  the  wireless  are  able 
to  exert  a  propaganda  influence  of  unbelievable  power.  The 
secularly  educated  modem  man,  without  any  religion,  is  power¬ 
less  to  resist  these  forces,  and  into  the  central  blank  of  his  life 
there  comes  the  State  or  the  Empire,  or  the  Cause  or  the  Leader. 
We  say,  “  let  children  be  freely  educated  and  let  them  choose 
if  they  wish  to  worship  in  later  life.”  The  result  is  that  our 
children  do  worship  in  later  life.  They  worship  the  Mikado  of 
Japan,  or  Kemal  Attaturk,  or  Benito  Mussolini,  or  Adolf  Hitler, 
or  Stalin,  or  even  General  Franco.  In  our  attempts  to  set  men 
free  we  have  compelled  them  to  be  slaves. 

So  through  all  this  Renaissance  period,  we  see  the  same 
forces  at  work.  In  every  department  of  life  man  cries  out  for 
freedom.  For  a  time  his  freedom  seems  to  work  for  good,  and 
then  at  the  last  he  finds  himself  back  in  a  new  and  more  hideous 
form  of  slavery.  Can  we  interpret  to  our  age  the  historical 
tragedy  in  which  we  all  find  ourselves  actors?  I  feel  that  we  can. 

In  St.  John’s  version  of  the  trial  of  Christ,  the  Jews  shouted 
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to  Pilate,  “  We  have  no  King  but  Caesar.”  Now  what  these 
men  wanted  to  shout  was  only  the  first  part  of  that  sentence, 
namely,  ‘‘  We  have  no  King.”  They  hated  Caesar.  In  part  they 
were  destroying  Christ  because  Christ  had  refused  to  draw  the 
sword  against  Caesar.  But  the  practical  exigency  of  the  occasion 
compelled  them,  if  they  would  have  Christ  destroyed,  to  affirm 
Caesar.  No  doubt  they  did  it  with  a  mental  reservation,  but  they 
did  it.  It  is  the  strange  destiny  of  man  that  if  he  will  not  affirm 
the  highest,  he  appears  to  be  inevitably  condemned  to  affirm  the 
lowest.  For  him  there  is  no  halfway  house.  At  the  Renaissance 
man  attempted  to  cry,  “We  have  no  King.”  They  stood  midway 
between  God  and  the  Devil,  and,  repudiating  both,  they  set  up 
man  in  their  place.  But  now  history  is  compelling  us  against  our 
own  will  to  complete  the  text.  We  can  no  longer  in  these  days 
say,  “  We  have  no  King,”  but  with  whatever  bitterness  of  spirit 
we  are  compelled  to  add,  “  but  Caesar.”  Caesar  has  turned 
science  into  a  curse.  Caesar  has  turned  economics  into  a  blight. 
Caesar  has  enslaved  art  and  uses  education  for  his  own  purposes. 
Bitter  and  bewildered,  men  see  all  for  which  they  had  hoped, 
destroyed  and  repudiated,  so  that  the  youth  of  Italy  can  rejoice 
that  they  “  are  trampling  on  the  stinking  corpse  of  freedom.” 
We  have  gone  the  full  circle.  Setting  out  to  be  free  we  trample 
on  freedom  itself.  Setting  out  to  have  no  King  we  have  the 
lowest. 

What  the  Renaissance  man  did  not  realise,  and  what  we  have 
not  yet  in  the  modem  world  realised,  is  that  man  is  not  absolute. 
Therefore  human  freedom  can  never  be  absolute  freedom. 
Science  was  right  in  claiming  freedom,  but  wrong  when  it  set 
itself  up  as  the  absolute.  Business  men  were  right  in  claiming 
greater  freedom,  but  wrong  when  they  demanded  absolute  free¬ 
dom.  Art  was  justified  in  demanding  a  wider  world,  but  wrong 
when  she  insisted  that  no  bounds  whatever  could  be  set  to  her 
world.  Educationalists  who  cry  out  for  the  best  possible  secular 
education  are  right,  but  wrong  when  they  go  on  to  assert  that  that 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  repudiation  of  any  form  of  religious 
education.  Man’s  freedom  is  a  relative  freedom  which  he  enjoys 
under  the  will  of  God.  The  curse  of  our  day  is  that  he  has  turned 
that  relative  into  an  absolute.  There  is  deep  truth  in  Tennyson’s 
linking  together  knowledge  and  reverence,  and  in  his  further 
assertion : 

“  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how. 

Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine.” 

Douglas  Stewart. 


The  Means  of  Grace. 

A  Personal  Confession. 

I  AM  very  dubious  about  possessing  the  proper  qualifications 
for  writing  this  paper.  I  am  not  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
ecclesiastical  conciliation.  I  have  no  genius  for  finding  some 
rapprochement  between  conflicting  and  opposing  views.  There¬ 
fore  I  shall  probably  be  dogmatic  and  controversial,  and  ought 
to  the  leave  the  subject  entirely  alone.  Yet  I  can  never  resist 
the  lure  of  a  theme  that  is  perplexing. 

Psychology  and  Denominationalism. 

I  find  myself  in  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  position  to-day. 
After  a  few  years  of  practical  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
Church  Union,  I  am  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  tha\ 
denominationalism  in  some  form  or  other  is  inevitable.  It  has 
its  roots  in  Psychology.  Here  are  some  sentences  from  a  fine 
little  book  on  Psychology’s  Defence  of  the  Faith,  by  Dr.  Yellow- 
lees,  which  express  my  point  of  view. 

“  The  mental  make-up  of  a  High  Church  Anglican  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  Baptist  or  a  Quaker.  The  one  must 
have  certain  elements  in  the  expression  of  his  religion  which  are 
necessary  for  his  psychological  satisfaction,  though  to  a  person 
of  a  different  type  these  things  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  may 
be  a  positive  hindrance  to  his  religious  expression.  It  is  thus  a 
psychological  impossibility  for  them  ever  to  achieve  any  durable 
sort  of  unformity  in  religious  belief  or  practice,  however  much 
they  may  love  each  other,  and  however  willing  they  may  be  to 
co-operate  in  practical  affairs.” 

It  is  that  “  mental  make-up  ”  which  begins  to  record  its 
verdict  as  soon  as  you  start  to  discuss  the  means  of  Grace.  An 
honest  attempt  at  self-analysis  has  left  me  rather  bewildered 
about  my  own  “  mental  make-up.” 

I  find  myself  favourably  predisposed  to  the  Quaker  view  of 
Sacramentalism ;  that  is,  to  recognise  no  special  Sacraments,  or 
rather  to  say  that  all  life  is  sacramental.  Yet  I  am  strangely 
dissatisfied  with  that  position. 

I  find  myself  intellectually  unfriendly  to  the  conceptions  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  about  Sacraments,  with  their 
list  of  the  perfect  seven :  Baptism,  Confirmation,  The  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders,  and  Marriage. 

I  find  myself  critical  of  the  Reformers’  point  of  view,  with 
its  insistence  upon  the  two  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  The 
Lord’s  Supper,  as  having  been  instituted  by  Christ  Himself. 
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In  Protestant  doctrine  there  seems  little  unanimity  as  to  the 
precise  significance  of  these  Sacraments. 

The  Sacramental  Controversy. 

I  take  it  that  what  we  understand  by  the  means  of  Grace 
are  the  outward  and  visible  acts  that  mediate  the  consciousness 
of  God’s  presence  and  Grace  to  our  lives.  What  I  want  to 
discuss  is  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  coming  of  God  to  our 
lives  is  dependent  upon  objective  realities.  Are  these  objective 
realities  in  any  way  independent  of  our  subjective  reaction  to 
them?  Can  we  have  a  purely  subjective  experience  of  the  Grace 
of  God?  Or  must  there  be  a  continuous  interplay  of  objective 
reality  and  subjective  reaction  in  our  apprehension  of  God? 
These  are  the  kind  of  questions  that  create  the  sacramental 
controversy,  and  they  are  at  least  worthy  of  our  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  For  the  conclusions  we  reach  about  them  will  affect 
tremendously  our  conception  of  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members,  and  of  the  ministry  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  task  of  defining  the  grace  of  God 
is  almost  an  impossible  one.  It  is  difficult  to  translate  into  words 
that  will  satisfactorily  define  the  experience,  the  coming  of  God’s 
Grace  to  a  man.  May  we  take  it  for  granted  that  what  we 
understand  by  the  Grace  of  God  is  just  a  realisation  of  God’s 
presence  in  our  lives,  bringing  a  sense  of  forgiveness  and 
fellowship. 

What  we  want  to  think  about  is  the  method  by  which  that 
realisation  can  be  reached,  or  the  method  by  which  it  is  brought 
to  us.  For,  of  course,  in  this  mystery  of  fellowship  between 
God  and  man,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  split  up  a  whole  experience 
into  component  parts,  and  say,  “  This  part  is  God’s  revelation 
and  that  part  is  man’s  apprehension.”  The  two  processes  are 
coincident.  They  coalesce  into  one  harmonious  experience. 
God’s  activity  and  man’s  activity  can  only  be  separate  entities 
in  some  vague  theoretical  sense. 

The  Human  Mind. 

It  will  also  be  wise,  in  discussing  this  subject,  not  to  forget 
the  mind  with  which  God  has  gifted  us.  In  some  ways  the 
human  mind  is  the  supreme  Sacrament.  Our  subjective  reaction 
to  an  objective  reality  is  a  very  important  factor  when  we  are 
thinking  about  the  means  of  Grace.  It  is  the  indispensable 
equipment  without  which  nothing  that  is  merely  objective  could 
have  any  significance  at  all.  In  other  senses  than  he  intended, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  said  for  Bishop  Berkeley’s  way 
with  the  materialists.  The  human  mind  is  the  essential  Sacrament 
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by  which  God  mediates  Himself  to  me,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
postulate  precisely  what  sort  of  objective  reality  it  possesses. 

Mediations  of  God. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  God  mediates  Himself  to  man  in 
varying  degrees,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  in  varying  aspects. 

There  is  a  mediation  of  God  as  Creator. 

There  is  a  mediation  of  God  as  Provider. 

There  is  a  mediation  of  God  as  Sustainer. 

And  there  is  the  highest  mediation  of  all,  when  God  reveals 
Himself  as  active  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  salvation  of  man. 

In  writing  of  the  means  of  Grace,  I  am  thinking  chiefly 
of  God’s  coming  to  our  lives  to  achieve  that  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration.  I  want  to  concentrate  upon  that  one  aspect  of 
the  theme,  and  that  will  obviously  limit  the  field  of  our  enquiry. 

Nature. 

Understood  in  this  sense,  it  is  no  use  going  to  Nature  for 
a  mediation  of  the  Grace  of  God.  It  may  be  true  to  say  that 

if  you  fully  understood  a  flower  in  a  crannied  wall,  you  would 

know  what  God  and  man  is.  But  Nature  will  also  provide  you 
with  objective  realities  that  are  “  red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  as  well 
as  your  peaceful  flower  growing  in  the  crannied  wall. 

In  any  case,  the  men  who  have  got  most  out  of  Nature  have 
brought  to  it  other  mediations  of  the  Grace  of  God  gained  by 
other  means. 

Man. 

Nor  will  it  do  merely  to  concentrate  upon  your  fellow-men 
as  mediations  of  God’s  Grace.  It  is  true  that  a  kindly,  helpful 
life  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  you,  or  a  man’s  poetry  or  prose,’ 
or  his  music,  or  his  art.  But  in  every  instance  you  are  dealing 
with  something  that  has  been  given  to  you  at  second-hand.  A 
man  can  help  you  to  God,  only  because  he  has  achieved  the 
Grace  of  God  in  his  own  life  by  other  means.  Therefore  you  are 
driven  further  back  to  the  real  source  from  which  the  mediated 
Grace  comes.  Neither  Nature  nor  man  constitute  ultimate  means 
of  Grace,  though  both  may  point  out  to  you  the  road  you  must 
travel. 

Spiritual  Contact. 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  of  Grace,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  what  happens  finally.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit 
of  Man  come  into  contact. 
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“  Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears, 

And  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet. 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing, 

Nearer  than  hands  or  feet.” 

Unless  means  of  Grace  lead  to  that  end  they  are  not  worth 
bothering  about. 

Well  then,  is  it  necessary  to  have  any  intermediate  means 
of  Grace?  Cannot  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Man 
together  dispense  with  intermediaries  and  find  contact  with 
each  other? 

Prayer. 

I  am  sure  we  all  believe  that  to  be  possible.  We  believe,  for 
example,  that  in  simple  direct  prayer  the  contact  is  established. 
Simple  Prayer  has  no  objective  embodiment,  but  it  is  really  the 
highest  means  of  Grace.  Not  even  the  Incarnation  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  it.  Otherwise  you  would  have  to  throw  away  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race.  So 
long  as  the  experience  of  Prayer  remains,  we  must  believe  that 
the  Grace  of  God  can  be  mediated  to  men,  without  any  physical 
embodiment. 

The  Bible  and  Preaching. 

Another  means  of  Grace  which  requires  no  physical  enact¬ 
ment,  no  symbolic  representation,  is  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Coleridge’s  testimony  about  the  finding  quality  of  the  Bible  will 
be  vouched  for  by  most  people  who  sit  down  seriously  to  read 
its  pages.  I  think  that  finding  quality  persists,  however  much 
the  Bible  may  be  misunderstood.  But  I  am  sure  that  for  the  most 
effective  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  Grace,  instruction  and 
teaching  are  necessary.  I  would  therefore  be  inclined  to  combine 
the  Bible  and  Preaching  as  a  most  effective  means  of  Grace. 
There,  of  course,  you  have  no  presentation  in  symbolic  form  of 
the  Grace  of  God,  but  simply  the  direct  appeal  of  mind  to  mind, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  His  ministry  was  the  method  of 
Jesus. 

The  Incarnation. 

Then  there  is  the  Incarnation.  Christ  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  any  attempt  to  describe  the  means  of  Grace.  Upon 
our  understanding  of  His  mind  everything  else  will  depend.  The 
meaning  and  significance  of  all  symbolic  worship  enshrined  in 
the  Church  will  depend  upon  our  understanding  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus.  For  example,  a  man’s  belief  about  the  death 
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of  Christ  will  affect  tremendously  his  conception  of  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service  as  a  means  of  Grace.  If  you  accept  Jewish 
interpretations  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  of  Blood 
offered  to  God  to  secure  His  appeasement,  your  Communion 
Service  may  then  become  the  Eucharist.  I  am  sure  all  our  views 
about  the  means  of  Grace  depend  greatly  upon  our  conception 
of  the  significance  of  Jesus. 

The  Significance  of  Jesus. 

All  I  can  do  now  is  to  state  briefly  my  own  position.  Jesus 
is  God  mediated  to  man’s  understanding — an  objective  reality — 
but  only  for  the  men  who  knew  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh. 
I  find  that  Jesus,  and  my  own  inner  experience  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  are  the  only  assurances  I  have  that  there  is  a 
relationship  of  Grace  between  God  and  Man.  Without  Jesus 
I  may  speculate  and  explore,  but  it  is  the  Grace  of  God  that  has 
tabernacled  among  men  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  that  gives  me  my 
ground  of  trust  in  the  grace  of  God. 

All  that  I  am  quite  clear  about  in  my  own  mind  without 
discussing  theories  of  a  virgin  birth  or  theories  of  atonement. 
The  Death  of  Jesus  may  be  essential  to  a  revelation  of  God’s 
grace,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  would  have  meant  his  own  denial 
of  the  validity  of  His  revelation,  if  He  had  refused  to  die.  But 
Jesus  remains  for  me  the  Grace  of  God  made  flesh.  I  find  in 
the  historic  Jesus  of  Nazareth  my  most  helpful  and  most 
dependable  means  of  Grace. 

The  Trinity. 

I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  Trinity  or  the  inter-relation¬ 
ships  of  personalities  within  that  Trinity.  I  have  never  found 
a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  my  own  experience,  and  I  always 
squirm  when  my  Unitarian  friends  talk  about  “  you  Trinitarians.” 
I  have  no  separable,  distinguishable  experiences  that  I  can  call 
God  or  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  I  have  been  able  to  attain 
is  a  spiritual  consciousness  of  an  Unseen  Presence  in  my  life, 
and  the  Presence  has  the  values  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  me, 
the  mediation  of  that  presence  is  the  mediation  of  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  means  by  which  That  presence  is  mediated  are 
the  means  of  Grace. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  tangible  presence  that  is  mediated,  but 
only  the  intangible,  impalpable,  consciousness  of  the  Presence  in 
the  Mind ! 

Objective  Enactments. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  objective  enactments, 
which  by  their  symbolism,  aid  me  to  a  consciousness  of  that 
Presence.  They  have  not  brought  to  me  any  presence  that  is 
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physical  or  tangible  or  occupying  space.  They  have  simply  helped 
to  make  me  more  aware  of  a  spiritual  realisation. 

Public  Worship. 

First  of  all,  I  would  mention  the  church  assembled  for 
worship.  Christ  once  said,  “  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  Again 
and  again  when  I  have  been  in  church  with  like-minded  people 
for  worship,  I  have  been  specially  conscious  of  a  Presence  pul¬ 
sating  in  my  thought.  It  may  be  mob  Psychology  turned  into  a 
Sacrament,  but  there  it  is.  To  me  the  church  is  a  fellowship  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  without  any  additional  significance.  And 
in  that  simple  fellowship  when  it  meets  for  worship  I  find  a 
special  means  of  Grace. 

Baptism. 

Then  Baptism  is  reckoned  by  many  to  be  a  means  of  Grace. 
But  the  precise  degree  in  which  it  is  such  a  means  of  Grace,  is  a 
matter  of  very  acute  controversy.  No  one  believes  that  Jesus 
originated  the  symbol  of  Baptism.  It  is  even  a  debatable  point 
as  to  whether  or  not  Jesus  instituted  Baptism  to  be  practis^  by 
the  fellowship  of  His  friends.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
early  church  believed  Jesus  had  instituted  the  ordinance  and 
practised  it.  At  first  only  adult  believers  were  so  baptised,  but 
when  Christian  homes  had  been  established  by  the  second  or 
third  century,  infants  also  were  baptised,  although  the  practice 
did  not  become  very  general  till  about  the  sixth  century. 

Personally  I  have  always  had  great  difficulty  about  this 
subject  of  Baptism  as  a  means  of  Grace.  Where  there  is  a 
conscious,  intelligent,  subjective  reaction,  stimulated  by  a 
symbolic  act,  I  can  understand  its  value  to  the  individual  as  a 
means  of  Grace.  That  it  exerts  any  influence  upon  an  undis- 
ceming  infant  I  cannot  believe.  That  would  require  magical, 
mystery-religious  views  of  God,  which  I  am  personally  incapable 
of  holding.  I  can  understand  the  benefit  for  the  child,  if  the  act 
helps  parents  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of  training  the 
child  for  God,  and  if  the  act  marks  the  Church’s  acceptance  of 
its  responsibility  for  watching  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
child. 

Yet  even  in  the  case  of  the  Baptism  of  a  Believer,  I  can 
only  find  a  symbolic  act,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the 
personal  intelligent  response  to  the  spiritual  fellowship,  of  which 
the  act  is  an  outward  expression.  Any  magical  regenerating 
power  in  the  water  used  for  the  ceremony,  is  an  idea  beyond  my 
power  to  understand.  Baptism  may  help  by  its  symbolism  and 
the  public  nature  of  its  avowal  to  bring  to  a  focal  point  our 
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resolves  to  seek  God.  That,  I  believe  to  be  its  supreme  value. 
But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  a  temporary  and  isolated 
experience. 

The  Communion  Service. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  Communion  Service.  Its 
significance  as  a  means  of  grace  will  depend  upon  your  whole 
theological  system;  your  conception  of  the  Death  of  Christ;  your 
decision  about  His  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  He  intended  it  to  have;  your  reading 
of  the  historical  development  of  ideas  associated  with  the 
observance ;  all  these  will  influence  your  views  of  the  Communion 
Service  as  a  means  of  Grace.  All  these  are  matters  about  which 
we  might  argue  ad  infinitum. 

Personally  I  have  found  the  Communion  Service  a  great 
means  of  grace,  because  of  its  symbolism  and  its  psychological 
suggestiveness.  To  me  it  is  a  simple,  commemorative  symbolic 
Act,  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  pledges  itself  to  the  following 
of  Jesus  and  in  that  very  act  reaps  the  harvest  of  an  acutely 
discerned  spiritual  presence.  At  least  I  have  found  it  so.  The 
Bread  and  Wine  are  not  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
central  vital  experience  of  a  Communion  Service,  but  they  help 
in  the  act  of  concentration. 

Conclusion. 

You  can  understand  therefore  that  where  sacraments  are 
concerned,  I  have  very  little  idea  as  to  what  particular  species 
of  theological  animal  I  am. 

I  am  ready  to  welcome  any  symbolic  act,  which  by  its 
suggestiveness  will  help  to  bring  a  realisation  of  the  presence  of 
God  to  a  man’s  mind. 

The  psychological  value  of  much  ritual  1  recognise,  even 
swinging  censers,  and  incense  and  ornate  altars.  But  means  of 
grace,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  means  and  not  an  end.  If  any 
physical  object  mediates  God’s  grace,  I  can  only  believe  it  does 
so  by  its  psychological  suggestiveness.  The  real  presence  of  God 
can  never  be  tangible  or  material  in  substance.  It  is  a  spiritual 
apprehension  in  the  mind.  “  God  is  spirit,  and  they  who  worship 
Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  Him.”  Anything  that  helps  to  that  end  is,  I  am 
sure,  legitimate,  so  long  as  the  Presence  is  not  identified  with  the 
thing  that  helps  to  its  realisation.  At  least,  that  is  how  it  seems 
to  me. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  then,  I  have  offered  you  this  little  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  mighty  subject,  and  I  have  offered  it  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  confession !  R.  Guy  Ramsay. 
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Prayer  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  direct  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  place  of’ 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  prayer  are  few,  but  we  are  not  justified  in 
assuming  on  that  account  that  the  subject  had  no  central  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  Primitive  Church  and  has  none  for  us.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  what  was  explicitly  taught  only 
here  and  there  failed  of  general  recognition.  "We  may  fairly  claim 
that  a  community  that  in  all  respects  revealed  its  dependence  upon 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  would  not  miss  the  significance  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  life  of  prayer.  It  may  well  have  been  the  case  that 
little  needed  to  be  said  because  the  matter  was  taken  for  granted 
as  an  obvious  first  principle.  There  are  two  references  to 
“  praying  in  the  (Holy)  Spirit  ”  (Ephesians  vi.  18;  Jude  20),  but 
it  is  only  in  a  brief  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
the  phrase  finds  doctrinal  exposition  and  interpretation.  “  And' 
in  like  manner  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmity ;  for 
we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought;  but  the  Spirit  Himself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered ;  and  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 
according  to  the  will  of  God  ”  (viii.  26f).  The  aim  of  the 
Apostle  is  to  encourage  his  readers  as  they  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  thought  of  the  grand  Divine  purpose  he  has  been  setting 
forth.  They  may  well  be  conscious  of  infirmity  as  they  seek  to 
give  form  and  substance  to  their  inarticulate  longings  and 
aspirations.  But  they  are  assured  that  the  Spirit  Himself 
interprets  their  formless  prayers  and  presents  them  as  Intercessor 
before  God.  The  God  Who  moves  them  to  prayer  by  the 
revelation  of  His  will  also  renders  it  effective  and  fruitful  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  provides  the  basis  for  a  Christian  theology  of 
prayer  of  the  utmost  practical  value.  Without  it  the  life  of 
prayer  may  easily  seem  a  weary  and  discouraging  striving,  unin¬ 
spired  and  uninspiring.  It  may  appear  more  arduous  than  it 
really  is,  because  it  has  no  wings  on  which  to  rise.  Without  the 
assurance  of  the  Spirit’s  help  it  may  be,  if  not  abandoned,  allowed 
at  any  rate  to  become  fitful  and  perfunctory.  When  we  are  least 
able  to  summon  our  energies  for  prayer  is  often  the  occasion  when 
prayer  is  most  desperately  needed,  and  we  are  indeed  in  sorry 
case  if  there  does  not  come  to  us  the  blessed  illumination  of  the 
Spirit’s  ministry  of  intercession,  by  which  we  are  led  to  see  that 
prayer  is  not  merely  a  human  activity  but  one  in  which  both. 
God  and  man  co-operate. 
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It  does  no  violence  to  the  Apostle’s  sense  of  our  dependence 
upon  the  Spirit  in  prayer,  but  rather  brings  out  the  full  range 
of  his  teaching,  to  say  that  what  he  really  means  is  that  we 
pray  most  truly  when  it  is  the  Spirit  who  prays  in  us.  If  true 
prayer  is  due  to  the  Divine  initiative  and  if  of  ourselves  we 
do  not  know  how  to  pray  aright,  it  is  much  better  described 
as  a  Divine  activity  in  which  God  invites  our  co-operation  than  ) 
as  a  human  activity  in  which  we  invoke  the  help  of  God.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  to  interpret  the  Spirit’s  intercession  as  the  Spirit  praying 
in  us  best  illuminates  the  meaning  of  prayer  and  most  satis¬ 
factorily  solves  the  problems  and  difficulties  associated  with  it. 

If  we  approach  the  subject  of  prayer  from  the  human  angle  we 
are  not  far  from  a  magical  interpretation,  for  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  human  means  of  securing  Divine 
favour,  as  though  God  were  instrumental  to  our  purposes.  But 
if  we  regard  it  as  a  Divine  activity  we  recognise  that  we  must 
set  our  desires  in  harmonious  relation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
that  we  can  pray  with  confidence,  because  prayer  being  a  mode 
of  the  Divine  working  cannot  fail  in  some  real  measure  to  further 
in  the  world  the  ends  of  God.  Those  who  pray  in  dependence  on 
the  Spirit  as  their  Helper  will  not  be  of  those  who  ask  and  receive 
not,  because  they  ask  amiss. 

It  is  in  respect  of  petition  and  intercession  that  the  higher, 
because  more  spiritual,  view  of  prayer  is  most  illuminating  and 
suggestive.  Petitionary  prayer,  though  it  is  an  immemorial 
practice  of  the  religious  spirit,  has  fallen  into  some  disrepute 
in  modem  times,  but  the  Pauline  doctrine  provides  us  with  a 
reasonable  theology  that  may  be  claimed  genuinely  to  rehabilitate 
it.  The  pressure  from  the  side  of  the  natural  sciences  has  been 
admittedly  heavy,  but  it  does  not  altogether  excuse  the  failure 
so  to  conceive  the  spiritual  order  that  prayer  may  not  be  regarded 
as  a  law  of  the  Divine  activity  within  it.  There  seems  to  have 
been  far  more  deference  to  the  scientists  and  philosophers  than 
to  the  saints,  with  a  corresponding  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
testimony  of  religious  experience.  Of  course,  if  prayer  is  simply 
a  human  operation,  we  may  well  deem  it  a  presumptuous  and 
childish  attempt  to  challenge  the  well-established  uniformities 
of  an  ordered  Universe,  although  even  then  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  we  are  interpreting  the  laws  of  Nature  in  far  too  rigid  and 
mechanical  a  fashion.  But  if  we  conceive  prayer  to  be  primarily 
a  Divine  activity,  we  may  be  led  to  see  that  it  also  is  to  be 
counted  among  those  uniformities  which  exhibit  the  ways  of  g 

God’s  customary  working.  We  may  then  be  able  to  construct  a  I 
positive  theology  of  prayer  which  no  longer  reduces  petition  to 
auto-suggestion  and  regards  intercession  as  having  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  inflaming  our  zeal  in  good  works.  Recent  p 
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theology,  happily,  has  assumed  a  bolder  and  less  apologetic 
attitude,  as  witness  Professor  Farmer’s  notable  vindication  of 
petitionary  prayer  in  his  recent  work.  The  World  and  God.  This 
treatment  does  not  offer  a  theology  of  prayer  in  terms  of  the 
Spirit,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  it  by  removing  the  preliminary 
difficulties. 

The  central  problem  of  intercession  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  assumes  that  other  people  may  be  influenced  indirectly  through 
prayer.  The  same  problem  arises  in  petition,  when  the  answers 
to  our  prayers  involve  the  necessary  action  of  others.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  whether  God  exercises  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men 
in  response  to  prayer,  but  how  He  does  so.  To  the  simple  believer 
who  is  content  to  carry  out  his  religious  practices  in  simple  faith, 
this  may  seem  no  more  than  an  academical  question ;  enough  for 
him  that  God  is  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer.  But  the 
issue  is  really  of  practical  importance,  for  no  sooner  do  we 
begin  to  reflect  on  the  various  conceptions  of  God’s  working  in 
prayer  than  we  discover  that  many  of  our  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
couragements  are  due  to  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  “  how  ” 
of  prayer.  Three  solutions  to  our  problem  call  for  examination. 

1.  We  may  conceive  God  as  acting  directly  on  others  in 
response  to  our  petitions.  This  is  to  regard  prayer  as  primarily 
a  human  activity,  where  God’s  doing  depends  and  follows  upon 
our  asking.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  this  view  leading  to 
the  thought  of  God  being  in  our  service  and  at  our  disposal,  it 
is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  does  not  give  sufficient  justification 
for  prayer.  If  God  as  our  Father  reads  all  our  hearts  and  knows 
all  our  need  and  if  we  are  persuaded  that  His  attitude  towards  us 
is  wholly  gracious,  mere  asking  seems  superfluous.  If  in  prayer 
we  do  no  more  than  tell  God  what  He  already  knows,  there  is  no 
sufficient  motive  for  regarding  it  as  our  highest  service  and  for 
taking  pains  to  persevere  in  its  mastery.  We  are  confronted  here 
with  a  common  difficulty  which  many  entertain,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  overcoming  it  save  by  realising  that  prayer  is  itself 
a  creative  principle,  whereby  in  the  Divine  economy  God  employs 
desire  and  aspiration  to  further  His  purposes.  Certainly,  when 
we  study  the  testimony  of  the  great  masters  in  the  art  of  prayer, 
we  are  impressed  by  nothing  so  much  as  their  conviction  that 
prayer  is  the  highest  function  of  the  soul,  because  it  is  the  highest 
form  of  co-operation  with  God.  When  Elizabeth  Leseur 
describes  prayer  as  “  that  high  and  fruitful  form  of  action  ” 
which  “works  with  God  for  souls,”  it  does  not  need  the  perusal 
of  her  entire  Journal  to  recognise  that  she  means  by  prayer  some¬ 
thing  far  more  than  simple  asking. 

2.  The  second  solution  presses  into  service  the  idea  of 
telepathy  or  thought-transference.  It  has  at  least  this  merit,  that 
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it  seeks  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  the  first  solution.  If  mind 
may  influence  mind  at  a  distance  and  without  sensuous  communi¬ 
cation,  it  is  conceivable  that  prayer  is  a  special  case  of  some  such 
principle.  If  that  is  so,  then  prayer  has  a  creative  function  of 
its  own  and  is  more  than  mere  supplication.  But  so  far  decisive 
evidence  in  favour  of  telepathy  is  lacking,  and  we  have  no 
sufficient  warrant  for  regarding  it  as  other  than  speculative 
theory,  in  spite  of  its  having  the  support  of  some  competent 
psychologists.  In  any  case,  it  does  not  give  us  the  explanation 
for  which  we  are  looking,  although  it  may  provide  us  with  a 
suggestive  analogy.  Prayer  is  not  a  means  of  communication 
between  man  and  man,  but  an  appeal  to  God  on  behalf  of  man. 
Thought-transference  (if  there  be  such  a  thing)  may  work  with¬ 
out  any  necessary  reference  to  God  and  may  achieve  results 
contrary  to  the  Divine  purpose.  If  it  has  any  part  in  the 
machinery  of  prayer,  it  is  only  as  a  mechanism  employed  in  a 
higher  order  of  spiritual  system.  But  even  this  is  doubtful,  for 
it  is  generally  conceived  to  achieve  its  results  on  a  level  below 
consciousness,  and  is  therefore  sub-personal  in  its  working. 

3.  The  third  solution,  which  relates  prayer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  since  it  alone  offers  a  theology 
of  prayer  that  both  puts  God  at  the  centre  and  makes  prayer 
a  creative  principle  in  the  complex  network  of  human  life. 
Through  God  prayer  is  inspired,  and  through  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  as  Intercessor  it  is  rendered  effective  and  fruitful.  The 
fundamental  requirement  in  any  adequate  doctrine  of  prayer  is 
the  discovery  of  a  principle  of  relationship,  whereby  man  is 
linked  to  God  and  man  to  man  in  God,  and  it  is  just  this  principle 
that  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  provides.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
common  factor  in  the  prayer  relationship.  On  the  one  hand.  He 
represents  men  before  the  throne  of  grace,  pleading  for  them 
by  interpreting  their  prayers;  on  the  other  hand.  He  mediates 
between  man  and  man,  interpreting  human  spirits  to  one  another, 
not  as  a  mechanical  telepathic  principle,  but  as  God’s  personal 
Agent.  The  Spirit  indwells  all  men,  and  it  is  through  Him 
that  they  are  spiritually  related  to  one  another.  And  prayer  is 
just  the  instrument  which  the  Spirit  employs  to  accomplish  the 
Divine  will  and  purpose  in  the  web  of  human  life.  It  is  His 
instrument,  not  ours,  which  we  use  rightly  only  as  we  regard 
it  as  a  Divine  activity  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  co-operate. 
When  prayer  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  Who  reveals  to  us  what 
we  are  to  pray  for  and  how  to  pray,  it  is  taken  up  by  Him  to 
become  part  of  His  gracious  ministry  to  the  souls  of  men. 
Answers  to  prayer  are  His  work,  and  they  are  sure  because  He 
ministers  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Our  prayers  are  then 
no  utterances  sent  forth  into  the  void,  but  the  very  means  whereby 
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God  carries  out  the  providential  government  of  the  Universe. 
Human  desire,  purified  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  becomes  a 
way  of  the  Divine  working.  On  this  view,  prayer  cannot  be 
regarded  as  mere  superfluous  request,  but  must  be  seen  as  a 
sharing  and  co-operation  in  God’s  loving  service  to  His  children. 
Such  a  view  of  prayer  confers  upon  us  a  sense  of  privilege  that 
at  once  humbles  and  exalts  us,  for  it  reveals  to  us,  unworthy 
as  we  are,  how  great  is  our  high  calling  as  God’s  servants  in 
the  world. 

The  idea  of  the  inter-relation  of  human  spirits  in  and 
through  the  Spirit  is  of  supreme  importance  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  rightly  the  operation  of  prayer.  Modem  psychology  has 
taught  us  to  abandon  all  rigid  individualism  and  to  recognise  that 
the  group  is  not  simply  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but  an  organism  of 
inter-dependent  members.  This  has  a  far-reaching  significance 
for  religion,  and  for  prayer  in  particular.  “  I  wonder  whether 
you  realise,”  wrote  Baron  von  Hugel  to  a  correspondent,  “  a 
deep,  great  fact?  That  souls — all  human  souls — are  deeply  inter¬ 
connected?  That  (I  mean)  we  can,  not  only  pray  for  each  other, 
but  suffer  for  each  other?  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  real  than  this 
inter-connection — this  gracious  power  put  by  God  Himself  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  infirmities.”  However  the  psychologists 
may  explain  this  “  deep,  great  fact,”  the  ultimate  explanation 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Indwelling  Spirit.  The 
great  witness  to  it  is  the  Church,  in  which  the  Spirit  works  at 
a  higher  level  because  all  who  are  united  in  the  Christian  society 
have  deliberately  submitted  themselves  to  the  Spirit’s  working. 
As  the  Spirit-filled  and  Spirit-guided  fellowship  of  believers  the 
Church  is  thus  the  concrete  symbol  of  the  wider  range  of  the 
Spirit’s  operations  through  the  entire  course  and  range  of  human 
life.  Partial  and  imperfect  as  is  the  Church’s  representation  of 
the  Spirit’s  working,  it  is  yet  our  best  picture  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit  to  humanity  at  large.  To  that  ministry,  prayer  is 
a  necessary  instrument,  whereby  under  the  Spirit’s  control  and 
direction  contact  is  established  and  communication  effected  be¬ 
tween  spirit  and  spirit.  When  we  are  willing  to  pray  in  the 
Spirit  or,  better,  let  the  Spirit  pray  in  us,  we  are  permitted  to 
1  share  in  a  spiritual  influence  whose  range  and  power  transcends 
our  knowledge.  Our  petitions  and  intercessions  go  forth  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  and,  perhaps,  beyond,  to  further  the 
redeeming  purpose  of  God  in  ways  that  none  but  He  can  know. 
Christians,  therefore,  because  they  are  members  of  the  one  body 
in  Christ  and  also  members  of  the  one  humanity,  have  no  higher 
t  function  than  petitionary  prayer.  Prayer  is  for  them,  if  they 
understand  it  aright,  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  service,  not 
only  because  there  is  much  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
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it,  but  also  because  it  is  the  only  sure  means  to  right  action.  For 
when  we  are  summoned  to  action  under  the  constraint  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  only  that  we  ourselves  may  provide  the  answer  to 
prayer,  whether  the  prayer  be  ours  or  another’s,  or  whether  it 
be  on  our  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  others. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  between  the  Church 
and  humanity  without  as  two  social  organisms  with  their  centre 
in  the  Spirit,  but  at  different  levels  of  realisation  and  effective¬ 
ness,  reminds  us  that  prayer  is  a  corporate  as  well  as  an  individual 
exercise.  The  priesthood  of  prayer  is  committed  to  the  Church 
as  a  community,  and  not  merely  to  the  individual  members.  In 
so  far  as  the  Spirit  has  free  course  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
Church  will  exercise  itself  in  the  fellowship  of  prayer.  The 
power  of  prayer  is  enhanced  when  it  is  a  corporate  act,  for 
fellowship  expands  the  individual  capacity,  and  the  wider  the 
circle  the  more  numerous  the  media  of  the  Spirit’s  activity.  No 
function  of  the  Church  is  more  characteristic  than  that  of  prayer, 
and  when  for  it  the  Church  substitutes  other  forms  of  activity 
as  its  principal  business  it  soon  begins  to  manifest  an  unmistak¬ 
able  weakness.  Worship  is  not  only  adoration  and  thanksgiving, 
it  is  also  prayer  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  petition  and 
intercession.  Whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  the  Spirit’s 
impact  upon  humanity  other  than  by  the  agency  of  the  Church, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  chiefly  through  the  praying  community 
that  God  does  His  work  in  the  world,  for  it  is  ever  the  Divine 
method  to  help  and  serve  men  through  men.  We  may  therefore 
think  of  the  Church  as  the  Divine  society  within  the  larger 
organism  of  the  world,  called  into  being  and  maintained  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  world  to  God  and  to  transform  it  into  the  fashion 
of  His  Kingdom.  But  the  Church  fulfils  its  task  only  as  prayer 
is  its  life-breath,  its  supreme  means  of  co-operation  with  God. 
Only  when  it  is  right  in  its  understanding  and  practice  of  prayer, 
does  it  become  a  royal  priesthood,  offering  to  God  all  else  as 
in  the  Spirit  it  offers  the  sacrifices  of  prayer. 

So  far  we  have  considered  prayer  solely  as  a  personal 
activity,  as  action  by  persons  upon  persons  through  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Spirit.  But  there  are  objects  of  prayer  which 
appear  to  have  no  personal  reference,  such  as  favourable  weather 
to  ensure  a  good  harvest.  Here  it  would  seem  that  prayer  cannot 
be  a  creative  principle  and  must  be  simply  bare  supplication. 
But  the  truth  surely  is  that  the  Spirit  Who  indwells  the  hearts 
of  men  is  also  immanent  in  the  world  of  things.  We  are  too 
apt  to  conceive  Nature  after  a  mechanical  fashion,  as  though  it 
were  a  huge  machine  controlled  from  without  by  God  as  Chief 
Engineer.  Present-day  science  suggests  that  a  much  truer 
analogy  is  that  furnished  by  the  relation  of  body  and  soul. 
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according  to  which  Nature  is  a  vast  organism  animated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Such  a  conception  enables  us  to 
conceive  how  prayer  may  be  taken  up  by  the  Spirit  and  employed 
by  Him  in  His  administration  of  the  world  of  things,  just  as  He 
uses  prayer  in  the  realm  of  personal  activity.  Nor  need  we 
suppose  it  improbable  that  there  are  personal  intermediaries 
other  than  human  beings  even  in  the  realm  of  things,  for  there 
are  highly  intelligent  moderns  who  see  reason  to  believe  in  the 
ministry  of  angels.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Spirit  whom  we  recognise  to  dwell  in  us  indwells 
also  the  world  of  Nature,  for  unless  this  is  so  we  cannot  bring 
the  Universe  of  men  and  things  into  a  single  unity.  To  realise 
this  is  to  know  that  prayer  is  a  creative  principle  that  operates 
through  the  entire  range  of  the  cosmos,  whereby  through  His 
Spirit  God  seeks  to  bring  all  things  into  subjection  to  His  eternal 
purpose. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  thus  seen  to  afford  the  proper 
key  to  the  mysteries  of  prayer.  It  furnishes  a  principle  of  inter¬ 
connection,  whereby  the  world  of  men  and  things  finds  its  unity 
in  the  Spirit.  Many  of  our  difficulties  in  prayer  arise  from  our 
tendency  to  think  of  God  “  as  a  kind  of  super-intelligent 
benevolent  ‘  third  party  to  employ  a  phrase  of  the  late  Canon 
Streeter  in  his  book  Reality,  over  against  the  praying  subject 
and  the  object  of  prayer.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  enables 
us  to  realize  that  the  God  Who  is  above  us  is  not  other  than  the 
God  Who  indwells  the  Universe  of  men  and  things.  If  we  begin 
at  this  point  we  can  understand  that  true  prayer  is  prayer  in 
the  Spirit,  whereby  the  Spirit  prays  in  us.  This  makes  prayer 
creative,  the  most  worth-while  activity  of  the  human  soul,  the 
highest  form  of  spiritual  service.  Such  prayer  cannot  be  casual 
and  perfunctory,  for  it  calls  for  the  offering  of  ourselves  in 
selfless  sacrifice  and  in  earnest  and  intense  desire.  It  will  rise  to 
importunity  and  suffering  in  the  measure  in  which  the  soul  enters 
into  and  shares  the  passion  of  the  Divine  travail  for  the  world’s 
redemption.  Because  they  have  never  learnt  the  true  meaning 
of  prayer,  or  having  learnt  it  are  too  indolent  to  practise  it,  many 
believers  are  sadly  impoverished  in  life  and  unfruitful  in  service, 
and  have  become  a  serious  source  of  weakness  in  the  Church 
and  of  delay  in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  It  may  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  all  the  faithful  will  ever  undertake  the  full  privilege 
of  the  priesthood  of  prayer,  but  we  may  and  ought  to  pray  that 
the  number  of  those  who  have  heard  and  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  Spirit  may  be  increased.  There  has  never  at  any  time 
been  lacking  a  righteous  remnant  who  have  gladly  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  used  in  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit’s  intercession. 
Our  own  day  has  such  saints,  and  they  are  the  true  pillars  of 
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the  Church,  upholding  it  by  their  prayers  and  proving  themselves 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  But  their  company  needs  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prayer,  the  Intercessor,  may 
have  freer  course  in  furthering  amongst  men  God’s  purpose  of 
establishing  His  Kingdom. 

W.  E.  Hough. 


Heredity. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  children  are  both 
like  and  sometimes  surprisingly  unlike  their  parents.  Their 
likeness  in  feature,  habit,  illnesses,  temperament  and  so  forth, 
we  loosely  call  heredity.  Their  unlikenesses  occasion  comment, 
“Wherever  does  he  get  it?”  We  assume  that  particular  trait 
has  got  into  his  character  or  physique  in  some  other  way. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  unlikenesses  as  well  as  likenesses 
are  inherited,  if  by  “  inherited  ”  we  understand  “  received  from 
parents  by  way  of  the  germ  cells  ”.  There  is  much  that  is  still 
profoundly  mysterious.  All  origins  go  out  in  mystery.  Never¬ 
theless  certain  biological  discoveries  have  recently  been  made 
that  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  open  up  possibilities  of 
further  knowledge  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

The  experiments  of  the  Austrian  Abbe,  Mendel,  with  peas 
are  pretty  well  known;  and  the  law  that  he  formulated,  called 
after  him  “  The  Mendelian  Law  ”.  He  found  that  if  peas  with 
certain  characteristics  were  crossed,  the  peas  subsequently 
obtained  reproduced  these  characteristics  according  to  a  certain 
regular  proportion.  If,  for  example,  tall  peas  were  crossed  with 
dwarfs,  the  first  generation  were  all  tall,  but  the  second 
generation  were  tall  and  dwarf  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
The  former  characteristic,  therefore,  he  called  “  dominant  ”, 
the  latter  “  recessive  ”.  It  was  found  on  further  experiments 
that  the  same  rule  applied  apparently  to  other  plants  besides 
peas,  and  to  the  animal  world  as  well.  It  was  presumed  it  would 
apply  to  human  beings.  But  the  possibility  of  experimental 
cross-breeding  not  being  open,  the  matter  could  not  be  verified. 
The  Mendelian  law  of  heredity  came,  therefore,  to  be  accepted; 
but  it  was  not  explained. 

During  the  last  thirty-five  years,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
experimental  microscopic  work  has  been  done  by  hundreds  of 
biologists,  and  the  explanation  now  seems  to  be  established 
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beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and  to  open  up  a  further  field  of 
investigation  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  appears  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  substances  of  two  parents  (both  of  the  plant 
and  animal  worlds)  which  fuse  together  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  offspring,  consists  of  a  whole  series  of  tiny  units  to  which 
the  name  “  genes  ”  has  been  given.  These  genes,  it  is  believed, 
are  the  factors  which  determine  heredity. 

When  the  male  sperm,  of  microscopic  minuteness,  penetrates 
the  larger  female  cell  and  causes  fertilisation,  the  genes  in  these 
two  cells  may  combine  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  to  form 
the  new  cell,  which  by  process  of  growth  and  repeated  division 
gradually  becomes  the  body  of  the  new  offspring.  And  the 
particular  combination  of  genes  in  that  first  cell  is  perpetuated 
in  every  cell  that  develops  from  it,  the  genes  themselves  being 
the  formative  factors  in  the  development  of  the  body,  governing 
such  diverse  things  as  height,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes, 
development  of  organs  and  features,  resistance  to  disease, 
temperament  and  so  forth. 

If  a  cell  is  examined  under  the  microscope  the  nucleus  which 
contains  these  genes  can  be  clearly  seen.  It  has  a  different 
appearance  according  to  whether  the  cell  is  ready  to  divide  or 
not.  But  when  it  is  about  to  divide  or  is  in  process  of  division, 
minute  dark  wormy  things  are  just  visible.  To  these  is  given 
the  name  of  “  chromosomes  ”.  And  these  chromosomes  carry 
the  genes.  In  a  loose  way  we  may  liken  them  to  strings  of  beads, 
each  gene  being  a  bead,  and  each  according  to  its  position  in 
the  string  having  a  vital  function  to  fulfil  in  building  up  the 
body.  These  results  have  been  established  in  the  main  by 
innumerable  experiments  with  the  fruit-fly,  which  for  various 
reasons  is  peculiarly  suitable,  and  it  has  even  been  established 
in  some  cases  at  what  particular  point  along  a  chromosome  a 
particular  gene  lies  that  fulfils  a  particular  function  in  body¬ 
building. 

Now  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  a  cell  varies  according 
to  the  plant  or  animal  concerned,  but  it  is  constant  for  all  the 
cells  of  all  animals  or  plants  of  a  particular  species.  Thus  a 
sweet-pea  cell  has  fourteen,  the  fruit  fly  eight,  a  human  being 
forty-eight.  Always,  however,  there  is  an  even  number.  They 
go  in  pairs.  And  the  genes  located  in  each  member  of  a  pair 
fulfil  the  same  functions;  so  that  if  a  particular  gene  happens 
to  be  defective,  and  its  opposite  number  is  sound,  the 
development  of  the  body  in  the  particular  part  governed  by 
that  gene  is  not  impaired.  If  both  are  defective,  then  the 
corresponding  defect  in  the  growth  of  the  body  appears.  It  is 
as  if  all  plants  and  animals  were  provided  with  a  complete  set 
of  spare  parts;  only  if  any  spare  part  required  were  also 
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defective  would  the  organism  suffer.  Now  when  a  reproductive 
cell  is  formed,  whether  in  male  or  female,  its  peculiar  character 
is  that  it  only  contains  one  set  of  chromosomes.  A  male  cell 
entering  a  female  cell  thus  provides  the  initial  cell  of  an 
offspring  with  its  two  complete  sets  of  chromosomes,  carrying 
two  complete  equipments  of  genes,  one  from  the  father  and 
one  from  the  mother.  And  it  is  very  interesting  to  learn  what 
happens.  Take,  for  example,  Abbe  Mendel’s  peas.  One  or  more 
of  the  genes  governs  height.  If  a  certain  gene  is  “  defective  ” 
it  will  produce  a  dwarf  pea.  But  there  will  only  be  a  dwarf 
pea  if  both  the  genes  concerned  are  thus  defective.  If  one 
is  sound,  it  is  enough  to  enable  the  pea  to  grow  tall.  So  the 
sound  gene  that  controls  the  growth  is  called  “  dominant  ”,  and 
the  other  which  lies  low,  so  to  speak,  is  called  “  recessive  ”. 
Where  both  or  one  is  dominant,  then  there  will  be  height;  only 
where  both  are  recessive  will  the  dwarf  appear. 

We  can  perhaps  see  best  in  diagrammatic  form  what 
happens.  Suppose  we  cross  a  pure  tall  where  both  genes  are 
dominant,  with  a  dwarf  where  both  are  recessive.  D  = 
dominant,  r  =  recessive.  D.D.  x  r.r.  It  is  obvious  if  you 
take  one  from  the  father  and  one  from  the  mother  to  form 
the  new  combination  for  an  offspring,  the  only  possible  combina¬ 
tion  is  one  of  each,  D.r.  And  the  dominant  will  have  it.  All 
the  offspring  of  the  first  generation  will  be  as  Mendel  found, 
“  dominants  ”.  But  if  these  are  paired  off  with  each  other, 
D.r.  X  D.r.,  there  are  four  ways  of  doing  it :  D.D.,  r.D.,  D.r., 
r.r.  The  first  three  containing  each  a  dominant  will  produce 
tall  peas;  only  in  the  fourth  case  with  two  recessives  will  there 
be  a  dwarf.  The  reason  for  the  proportion,  three  to  one,  which 
Mendel  discovered,  is  now  apparent.  And  a  good  many  other 
things  begin  to  become  apparent  too,  as  we  realize  that  owing 
to  our  physical  kinship  with  all  God’s  living  world,  the  same 
things  happen  in  the  cells  of  human  bodies.  Let  us  look  at  one 
or  two  in  particular. 

Not  all  dominant  characteristics  are  inherently  superior  to 
recessives.  Brown  colour  in  the  eye,  for  example,  is  a 
dominant,  and  blue  recessive.  But  plenty  of  people  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  blue  eyes.  Fortunately  for  us,  however,  genes 
which  are  required  to  provide  us  with  factors  that  are  important 
or  vital  to  our  development  are  always  dominant,  otherwise 
the  human  race  would  soon  peter  out.  Defective  genes  may 
be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  some  vital  organ  to  develop  or 
function  as  it  should;  for  example,  for  feeble-mindedness  or 
feeble  resistance  to  certain  diseases;  and  being  recessive  they 
may  be  latent  in  apparently  normal  persons.  And  we  may  be 
carriers  of  hereditary  defects  without  showing  any  signs 
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ourselves.  Suppose  in  our  diagram  above  D.  were  normal 
mindedness  and  r.  feeblemindedness,  then  all  the  children  of 
the  first  generation  would  be  all  right .  But  if  any  of  the 
offspring  married  into  a  family  where  feeblemindedness  were 
latent,  the  chances  are  one  in  four  that  any  child  would  be 
feebleminded ;  and  three  in  four  that  the  defect  would  be  handed 
on  to  the  next  generation  after.  We  can  also  see  the  dangers 
of  in-breeding.  If  there  is  any  latent  defect  in  the  family,  and 
two  children  of  the  same  family  married,  the  chances  are  one 
in  four  that  it  would  come  out.  Defects  that  are  naturally 
eliminated  by  marrying  with  other  stocks  tend  to  develop  by 
much  in-breeding.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  how  that  in 
the  case  of  animals,  where  the  weak  or  defective  can  be 
destroyed,  in-breeding  can  produce  also  types  of  exceptional 
strength  and  purity. 

Another  problem  becomes  a  little  clearer  too  as  a  result  of 
these  discoveries;  and  that  is  the  problem  with  which  we  began, 
as  to  how  it  is  that  a  child  will  suddenly  develop  characteristics 
so  unlike  either  parent  or  grandparent.  It  is  possible  for  a 
recessive  characteristic  to  lie  dormant  for  generations,  and 
then  for  it  suddenly  to  appear.  Not  all  families  have  portraits 
of  distant  ancestors;  but  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  in 
a  child  people  have  seen  a  remote  ancestor  come  to  life  again, 
as  they  glance  at  an  old  family  portrait  on  the  wall. 

And  now  to  revert  once  more  to  the  germ  cells,  and  the 
genes,  the  carriers  of  our  heredity.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
set  of  hereditary  characteristics  known  as  sex-linked  character¬ 
istics,  because  they  go  with  the  sex  of  the  offspring;  the 
general  principles  being  that  sons  inherit  from  the  mother,  and 
daughters  are  carriers  from  their  fathers  to  their  sons.  These 
particular  characteristics,  therefore,  are  not  transmitted  according 
to  the  Mendelian  law,  but  by  a  law  of  their  own.  And  the 
reason  for  it  is  this :  In  the  male  one  of  the  chromosomes  of 
a  certain  pair  is  smaller  than  its  mate  and  is  almost  non¬ 
functioning.  Consequently  when  the  germ  cells  form  containing 
only  one  set  of  chromosomes  each,  some  germ  cells  will  have 
the  complete  set,  and  some  germ  cells  will  have  a  set  that  is 
complete  except  for  one  small  non-functioning  chromosome.  So 
that  when  the  germ  cells  of  two  parents  coalesce  to  form  the 
beginning  of  a  new  offspring,  either  two  cells  containing  complete 
sets  may  be  united,  in  which  case  the  result  is  a  female;  or  two 
cells  containing  one  complete  set  and  one  set  containing  this 
non-functioning  chromosome  may  be  united,  in  which  case  the 
result  is  a  male.  If  “  C  ”  represents  a  normal  chromosome  and 
“c”  the  small  non-functioning  one  occurring  only  in  the  male 
and  characteristic  of  the  male,  we  could  represent  it  diagram- 
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matically  thus :  Female  cell  C.C.  Male  cell  O.c.  Taking  one 
from  each  and  combining  for  new  offspring,  it  is  only  possible 
to  get  the  combination  C.C^.  which  is  female,  or  C.c.  which  is 
male. 

Now  all  the  characteristics  governed  by  genes  occurring  in 
this  particular  chromosome  will  obviously  be  related  to  the  sex 
of  the  offspring.  Suppose  there  is  such  a  defect  in  the  O.  of 
the  father,  and  not  in  the  mother;  then,  obviously,  no  son  can 
inherit  it,  but  in  every  daughter  it  must  be  latent.  Supposing 
such  a  daughter  C.O.  marries  a  healthy  male  C.c.,  then  the 
daughters  will  all  be  of  the  type  C.C.  or  C.C^. ;  that  is  none 
will  show  the  defect,  but  half  of  them  will  carry  it,  and  be  liable 
to  transmit  it  to  sons.  But  the  sons  will  be  of  the  type  C.c. 
or  C^c. ;  and,  if  the  latter,  will  exhibit  the  defect  as  “  c  ”  doesn’t 
function.  That  is  there  is  a  fifty  per  cent,  chance  of  sons  of 
such  mothers  developing  the  defect. 

To  sum  up ;  in  a  male  the  C.  chromosome  must  have  come 
from  the  mother,  and  the  C.  chromosome  of  a  father  must 
descend  to  a  daughter.  So  that  if  there  is  any  defect  in  that 
chromosome  it  must  be  inherited  in  that  way.  Sons  will  inherit 
from  the  mother,  fathers  will  transmit  through  their  daughters. 

The  most  interesting  characteristics  that  are  linked  in  this 
way  are  colour-blindness  and  haemophilia,  or  bleeding  disease. 
And  the  implications  are  that  a  man  need  not  fear  to  marry, 
if  he  is  clear  of  it  himself,  whatever  the  history  of  such  defects 
in  his  ancestry.  If  he  is  clear  himself  he  cannot  pass  it  on.  On 
the  other  hand  if  he  has  the  defect,  he  must  inevitably  transmit 
it  through  any  daughters  he  may  have  to  subsequent  generations, 
though  in  any  case  he  can’t  pass  it  on  to  sons. 

With  regard  to  a  woman,  if  her  father  has  the  defect,  or 
if  it  is  anywhere  in  the  mother’s  ancestry  by  female  descent 
from  any  male  ancestor  who  has  had  it,  the  defect  may  be  latent 
in  her;  and  she  may  be  liable  to  pass  it  on  to  her  sons,  or 
through  her  daughters  to  their  sons. 

Where  there  is  a  danger  of  passing  on  so  serious  a  complaint 
as  haemophilia,  persons  so  liable  ought  not  to  have  children. 
And  it  is  another  case  where  nature  seems  hardest  on  the 
woman.  For  while  if  a  man  is  clear  himself  he  can  safely 
marry  whatever  his  ancestral  record,  a  woman  perfectly  healthy 
herself  may  have  to  refrain  if  it  is  in  her  ancestry. 

Now  it  is  not  always  as  easy  as  this  to  decide  what  is  due  to 
heredity  and  what  is  the  effect  of  environment  and  upbringing;  to 
decide  as  between  nature  and  nurture.  For  characteristics  don’t 
fall  into  convenient  and  mutually  distinct  categories.  Indeed 
there  are  some  which  can  be  the  product  of  either  heredity  or 
environment.  And  there  are  some  due  to  heredity  which  can 
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be  eliminated  by  environment,  by  supplying  in  some  other  way 
for  a  hereditary  defect.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  latter 
type  is  the  Cretin,  the  pitiful,  slobbering,  undeveloped,  large¬ 
headed  idiot.  It  has  been  found  that  his  trouble  is  due  to  a 
defect  in  the  genes  that  govern  the  growth  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
his  mal-development  comes  from  an  insufficiency  of  thyroid; 
and  he  can  be  changed  to  a  normal  creature  if  his  trouble  be 
taken  in  time  and  he  is  fed  on  thyroid  gland  extracts. 

It  is  well-known  to-day  that  only  very  few  diseases  are 
definitely  proved  to  be  hereditary.  The  great  majority 
commonly  regarded  as  hereditary,  such  as  tuberculosis,  are  not 
hereditary  in  themselves;  but  only  a  weakness  of  resistance  is 
inherited,  which  makes  the  individual  more  liable  to  infection 
by  the  germ.  Which  means  that  if  appropriate  steps  are  taken 
to  increase  the  resistance  in  other  ways,  that  particular 
hereditary  defect  may  not  prove  serious. 

But  if  a  good  environment  can  help  to  counteract  a  defective 
heredity,  a  bad  environment  can  equally  thwart  a  good  heredity, 
and  prevent  latent  capacities  of  good  from  developing.  So  that 
if  one  is  asked  which  is  the  more  important,  “  Nature  or 
nurture  ”  the  only  really  scientific  answer  would  seem  to  be 
"  Both.”  But  if  it  is  asked  “  Which  needs  most  attention  from 
us  to-day?”  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  “nature.”  It  seems 
that  there  is  no  small  danger  of  upsetting  the  balance  of  nature 
by  a  disproportionate  attention  to  nurture  and  a  comparative 
neglect  of  heredity.  In  days  when  conditions  were  hard  and 
human  life  cheap,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  our 
human  stock  was  kept  up  by  the  ruthless  process  of  “  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.”  But  now  that  the  humaner  principles 
of  a  more  Christian  civilisation  demand  that  we  care  for  the 
sick  and  the  weak,  it  is  imperative  that  attention  be  also  given 
to  questions  of  heredity  and  the  quality  of  the  human  stock.  It 
is  an  aspect  of  things  to  which  the  Germans  are  wide  awake 
to-day,  and  if  we  disagree  with  the  paganism  of  some  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  some  of  their  methods,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  underlying  problem  they 
are  trying  to  solve.  Julian  Huxley  puts  it  like  this,  “  The 
hereditary  constitution  sets  the  limits  to  the  possibility  of  the 
stock,  and  environment  determines  which  of  those  possibilities 
shall  be  realised.  .  .  .  But  the  best  environment  will  not  bring 
out  good  qualities  in  a  child  with  really  defective  inheritance.” 
The  upshot  would  seem  to  be  that  we  need  to  give  attention 
both  to  Education  and  Eugenics;  and  that  the  more  attention 
we  give  to  improving  conditions  and  giving  all'  alike,  whether 
of  sound  or  defective  heredity,  the  best  chance  in  life,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  give  equal  attention  in  such  ways  as 
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are  open  to  us,  to  restricting  the  propagation  of  serious 
hereditary  weaknesses  and  defects.  “  Just  as  we  ought  to 
give  every  child  which  actually  comes  into  the  world  the  best 
possible  environment  and  education,  so  we  ought  to  try  and 
ensure  that  the  children  who  are  to  come  into  the  world  shall 
have  the  best  possible  constitution;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  some  control  of  the  individual’s  right  to  bring  children  into 
the  world.”  Something  can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done, 
by  way  of  legislation  for  extreme  cases.  But  for  the  most  part 
we  must  rely  on  a  sound  and  educated  public  opinion,  in  which 
the  enlightened  Christian  conscience  of  the  Churches  should  be 
taking  a  bigger  part.  Our  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  far 
from  complete,  but  it  is  growing.  And  increase  of  knowledge 
means  increase  of  responsibility.  “  For  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good  and  doeth  it  not,  it  is  sin.” 

F.  C.  Bryan. 


The  Development  of  Religious  Toleration  in  England,  1640-1660, 
by  W.  K.  Jordan,  Ph.D.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd., 
21s.  net.) 

Dr.  Jordan’s  massive  and  monumental  work,  of  which  this 
is  volume  III.,  is  appearing  at  an  opportune  time,  for  the  battle 
of  300  years  ago  may  have  to  be  fought  again.  The  liberty  of 
the  subject  is  being  challenged,  not  solely  by  the  totalitarian 
States;  and  it  is  well  that  those  who  cherish  freedom  should 
study  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  and  political  liberty 
which  were  hammered  out  upon  the  anvil  of  Civil  War.  In 
this  volume  an  outstanding  period  in  our  nation’s  history  is 
reached — the  Long  Parliament,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Restora¬ 
tion — and  Dr.  Jordan’s  examination  is  made  with  scrupulous  care. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  Baptists,  and  Dr.  Jordan 
suggests  that  “  perhaps  no  other  religious  group  in  England 
during  the  period  under  survey  made  so  important  a  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  religious  toleration  as  did 
the  Baptists,”  and  in  another  place  he  suggests  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that,  in  the  period  prior  to  1660,  “  the  sect  was  larger 
than  has  usually  been  supposed.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Dr.  Jordan’s  work  will  become  standard 
and  indispensable.  We  look  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to 
the  concluding  volume  and  the  bibliography,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  concurrently. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Baptist  Church 

at  Woodhouse  Carr  (1838-1882)  and  Mean  wood  Road 
(1882-1938),  branch  of  South  Parade,  Leeds. 

IT  was  not  until  the  original  Baptist  cause  in  Leeds  had  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  fifty  years  that  a  “  forward  movement  ” 
was  begun  in  the  town,  and  it  was  under  the  ministry  of  John 
Eustace  Giles,  whose  political  proclivities  brought  him  more  than 
local  fame,  that  twenty-six  members  of  South  Parade  had  been 
dismissed  in  1837  to  form  the  first  Baptist  offshoot  in  Leeds, 
over  the  river  at  Hunslet,  which  from  that  day  to  this  has 
maintained  its  vigorous  witness.^  Two  evening  stations  which 
were  opened  at  the  same  period  in  Bowman  Lane  and  Wortley 
Lane  did  not  thrive  and  soon  came  to  an  end,  nor  did  anything 
come  of  a  venture  at  Halton.  But  a  new  station  begun  at  Wood- 
house  Carr  at  the  end  of  1838  took  root  and  flourished,  and  it 
is  the  centenary  of  this  mission  church,  which  still  remains  part 
of  South  Parade,  that  is  being  celebrated  this  month. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  when  out  for  a  walk  after 
service,  a  group  of  young  men  came  up  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  the  old  South  Parade  Chapel  then  was,  along  paths 
which  led  through  green  fields  (alas,  no  more)  until  they  reached 
Woodhouse  Carr,  which  is  situated  some  two  miles  to  the  north. 
So  struck  were  they  with  the  poverty  of  the  existing  Christian 
witness  in  this  growing  district  (where  the  Wesleyans  had  some 
years  previously  put  up  two  typical  meeting-houses  and  where 
the  Established  Church  had  already  for  ten  years  displayed  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  the  magnificent  and 
dominating  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark)  that  they  straightway 
undertook  to  establish  a  Baptist  mission  in  the  heart  of  things. 
Woodhouse  was  not  some  recent  upshoot  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  tremendously  busy  as  its  woollen  and  other  manu¬ 
factories  were  a  century  ago,*  for  it  knew  a  history,  which, 
though  not  greatly  exciting,  stretched  back  some  hundreds  of 
years :  it  was  old  when  the  Great  Armada  was  new.  It 
possessed  a  small  but  venerable  Baptist  tradition  also. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  ever  a 
^  See  its  Centenary  History,  1937. 

2  E.  Parsons,  History  of  Leeds  (1834),  I,  170,  “  The  village  itself, 
though  placed  in  a  beautiful  natural  situation,  is  rendered  unpleasant  and 
dirty  by  its  manufactories." 
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Baptist  church  had  been  formed  in  Leeds  at  all,  even  before 
there  was  a  Baptist  community  nearer  than  Rawdon,  Thomas 
Hardcastle  had  lived  in  “  Great  Woodhouse.”  Hardcastle 
(“  Thomas  the  first  ”  we  may  call  him),  who  had  been  chosen 
“  elder  ”  of  the  Rawdon  Church,  found  himself  after  twenty 
years’  service  “  incapable  of  performing  his  office  as  it  ought 
to  be  done  ”  because  of  the  difficulty  of  attending  from  so  great 
a  distance;  he  therefore  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  office, 
whereupon  at  a  church  meeting  on  October  27th,  1744,  he  was 
solemnly  and  “  according  to  his  own  desire  and  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  by  the  consent  and  agreement  of  the  said  church  .  .  , 
discharged  from  his  office  of  elder.  .  .  He  had  both  a  son 
and  a  grandson  named  Thomas  also,  who  apparently  had  a  close 
connection  with  the  Gildersome  church;  but  the  latter  at  any 
rate  continued  to  live  in  Woodhouse,  where  he  died  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  Later,  when  a  church  had  at  last  been  formed 
in  the  town  (in  1779)  a  prominent  Baptist  of  Woodhouse  Carr 
was  Joseph  Sharp,  who  signed  the  church  covenant  of  1781 
and  was  an  influential  member  until  his  death  in  1803;  Thomas 
Langdon’s  funeral  sermon  for  him  was  printed  in  the  same  year. 
Again,  William  Robinson  of  Buslingthorpe  (generally  reckoned 
part  of  Woodhouse)  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  old  South 
Parade  Chapel  in  1825.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
a  concerted  witness  in  the  district  until  1838. 

1838-1860. 

It  was  in  September  of  that  year  that  “  a  brief  Statement  of 
the  Woodhouse  Carr  station  having  been  made  to  the  church 
by  the  secretary,  it  was  resolved  that  the  rooms  at  Woodhouse 
Carr  be  taken  for  the  use  of  those  persons  who  have  been  or 
may  be  sent  out  to  preach  under  the  sanction  of  this  church,” 
and  that  “  Bros.  Binns  and  Town  be  requested  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  above  resolution.”  On  September  3rd  an 
agreement  for  renting  rooms  at  £12  a  year  had  been  signed 
between  John  Wylde,  “  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  church  and 
congregations  of  Leeds,”  and  William  Beckwith  of  Leeds  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  Abraham  Rhodes,  whose  large  woollen 
spinning  mills  were  close  at  hand.^  The  two  rooms  thus  hired 

®  Rawdon  Church  Book  (Ms.).  He  signed  the  Church’s  Confession  of 
Faith  (1699)  in  1715  and  signed  as  Elder  in  1724.  See  also  B.H.S.  Trans. 
IV.,  45.  For  particulars  of  the  Hardcastles,  see  B.Q.,  N.S.  VI.,  p.  75 
(1932) :  and  of  Joseph  Sharp,  ihid.,  p.  170.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
great  Yorkshire  evangelist,  William  Mitchell,  himself  laboured  here  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  he  certainly  toured  the  outskirts 
of  Leeds. 

*  Mayhall’s  Annals  of  Leeds  (1860),  p.  317,  for  example,  gives  an 
account  of  an  extensive  fire  in  1825. 
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were  on  the  upper  storey  of  a  building  in  “  New  Speedwell,” 
later  Speedwell  Street  (so  named  from  a  well  whose  waters 
were  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties)  and  were  approached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  In 
common  with  the  other  tenants,  the  mission  had  the  use  of  the 
pump  and  the  water  thereat  and  the  privies  and  coal-house 
under  the  steps,  “  coal  excepted.”  The  Baptist  tenants  were  to 
keep  the  windows,  floor  and  door  in  repair,  and  a  cautious  note 
adds  at  the  end  of  the  agreement  that  there  were  “  32  cracked 
squares  in  the  windows.”  Following  a  report  on  the  taking  of 
these  premises,  a  church  meeting  of  October  2nd  requested  the 
deacons  to  fit  up  the  rooms  as  a  preaching  centre,  as  they  “  were 
now  cleaned  out  ready  for  the  furniture.”  On  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  the  deacons  were  further  requested  to  “  provide 
such  requisites  as  they  think  proper  for  the  Woodhouse  Carr 
station.”  A  meeting  on  supplies  was  held  forthwith  “  at 
Brother  Morton’s  shop  ”  next  day,  when  it  was  resolved  to  put 
the  rooms  in  order  without  delay,  by  securing  the  steps, 
installing  a  stove  and  “  six  seats  with  backs,  to  be  numbered 
at  the  end,  each  sitting  to  be  numbered  and  then  let  at  Is.  per 
quarter,”  providing  a  Bible  and  two  Watts’s  hymnbooks.  Other 
miscellaneous  details  (such  as  the  cost  of  candles,  coals,  white¬ 
washing  the  rooms,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rent  to  £10  shortly 
afterwards)  reveal  the  frugality  of  those  early  arrangements 
and  the  slenderness  of  the  station’s  worldly  possessions;  but 
nothing  could  daunt  the  apostolic  zeal  and  simplicity  of  the  men 
of  South  Parade  of  those  days.  They  not  only  took  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  weekly  services  into  their  hands,  but  made  plain 
from  the  beginning  the  church’s  unceasing  solicitude  for  the 
young  in  their  midst.  After  a  local  canvas  for  scholars  for  the 
Sabbath  School,  work  began  immediately  with  an  attendance  of 
eighty  scholars  on  the  first  three  Sundays.  Messrs.  Finnie,  Fox, 
Trickett  and  Ostler  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
school,  and  “  Brethren  Dean,  Matthews  and  Feamside  ”  were 
the  first  superintendents.  Camp  meetings  and  cottage  meetings 
were  instituted  and  were  held  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  a 
long  year. 

1860-1882. 

The  work  prospered  and  twenty  years  later  the  station 
decided  to  purchase  a  home  of  its  own.  It  was  estimated  that 
a  new  building  would  cost  at  least  £300  to  erect,  and  by  April 
1860®  the  sum  of  £212  had  been  promised  towards  that  total. 
Actually  the  cost  was  much  higher  and  at  the  opening  services 
sixteen  months  later  *  it  was  reported  that  £70  was  still  needed 

®  Leeds  Mercury,  April  12th,  1860. 

^  Leeds  Mercury,  August  8th,  1861. 
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to  meet  the  outlay  of  £370.  On  February  18th,  1861,  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  F.  Edwards,  of  South  Parade, 
in  Cross  Chancellor  Street,'^  the  new  site  being  a  mere  stone’s 
throw  from  the  old :  the  building  was  a  single  storey  in 
unpretentious  brick  and  comprised  a  schoolroom  and  three 
classrooms.  The  opening  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  July 
28th,  1861  :  Rev.  Mr.  Mather,  of  Lady  Lane  Chapel,  led  the 
devotions  in  the  morning,  and  Rev.  A.  Bowden,  of  Hunslet,  in 
the  evening.  On  Tuesday  the  6th  of  August,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  at  which  Mr.  John  Barran  (later  Sir  John)  took  the 
chair :  in  the  list  of  speakers  appear  the  following  names,  long 
and  affectionately  cherished  among  us  : — a  former  superintendent, 
W.  Allison,  of  Selby,  C.  Goodall,  J.  B.  Bilbrough  and  Godfrey 
M.  Bingley. 

As  far  as  attendances  show,  the  school  saw  some  of  its 
most  prosperous  days  in  the  sixties,  and  the  morning  services 
of  that  decade  have  certainly  never  afterwards  been  equalled. 
Familiar  names  among  the  workers  are  those  of  John  Town, 
G.  H.  Robinson,  H.  Newton,  E.  Fearnside,  Thomas  Oates 
(Secretary)  and  T.  K.  Firth  (Treasurer).  In  common  with  most 
churches  of  the  period,  the  old  school  undertook  a  good  deal  of 
social  work  which  is  now  performed  by  secular  authorities. 
Together  with  a  prosperous  Friendly  Aid  Society  and  a  good 
library,  for  example,  it  had  many  excellent  and  active  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  since  passed  away  for  ever.  In  the  early  days, 
also,  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Sunday  school  had  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  their  wild,  mischievous  habits  to 
be  borne  patiently  with,  when  they  could  no  longer  be  held 
altogether  in  check. 

After  little  more  than  ten  years  it  became  clear  that  the 
small  premises  in  Cross  Chancellor  Street  were  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  church’s  growing  needs,  and  in  1874  a  plot  of 
land  for  a  larger  structure  was  actually  purchased  near  at  hand, 
at  a  cost  of  £377 ;  by  1875  an  “  extension  fund  ”  amounting  to 
£247  had  been  raised  or  promised  and  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year  the  money  still  required  was  only  £31,  which 
■deficiency  was  turned  into  a  surplus  of  £150  in  1877.  In  the 
meantime,  having  perceived  that  the  drift  of  its  members  was 
tending  away  from  the  “  Carr  ”  towards  Meanwood  (which  lies 
to  the  north-west),  the  church  abandoned  the  project  of  re¬ 
building  nearby  and  took  the  bold  decision  to  follow  the 
members  and  establish  a  home  in  new  territory  half  a  mile  or 
so  up  the  road  from  town.  In  a  word,  it  wished  to  do  pioneer 
work  and  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  a  district  which  by  now  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  churches;  it  would  lead,  not  follow. 

Leeds  Mercury,  February  21st,  1861. 
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1882-1938. 

And  so  at  Cliffdale  (by  no  means  as  yet  a  “  built-up  ”  area) 
on  April  19th,  1881,  a  bleak  and  melancholy  day,®  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  and  far  larger  building  was  laid.  So  great  was 
the  optimism,  that  according  to  the  scheme  projected,  only  half 
the  land  available  was  to  be  built  on  at  first,  and  Baptist 
“  School,”  not  “  Church  ”  yet,  was  to  be  the  lettering  on  its 
brick  frontage;  the  “  Church  ”  thereby  explicitly  and  ambitiously 
anticipated  has  never  materialised.  It  was  John  Town  (1842- 
1921)  who  laid  the  stone,  and  to  no  single  man  does  the  church 
owe  so  much :  many  an  old  scholar  has  been  found  to  pay 
respectful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  loved  and  gracious 
personality  and  his  work  and  influence  as  leader  and  teacher, 
counsellor  and  friend.  The  costs  of  purchasing  the  land,  erecting 
the  church  and  supplying  it  with  furniture  amounted  to  £2,800. 
Not  for  ten  years  was  the  church  free  from  a  lingering  debt,, 
which,  from  a  total  of  £900  when  the  opening  took  place,  was 
gradually  reduced,  by  the  sale  of  the  abandoned  site  (“  at  no 
profit  ”)  in  1887  and  of  the  old  premises  (in  1888)  to  the 
Quakers,  and  not  least  by  the  unstinted  and  unselfish  labours  of 
the  members,  until  at  last  it  was  finally  extinguished  in  1892. 

The  opening  services  were  held  in  March  and  April,  1882. 
On  Thursday,  March  23rd,  Rev.  George  Hill,  M.A.,  of  South 
Parade,  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting 
was  held  at  which  Mr.  John  Barran,  junior  (eldest  son  of  the 
first  Sir  John)  occupied  the  chair.®  On  the  Sunday  following, 
the  morning  and  evening  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  T> 
Michael,  of  Halifax,  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Association, 
and  in  the  afternoon.  Rev.  G.  Hill  was  once  again  the  preacher, 
having  Mr.  John  Town  for  chairman.  The  special  services  were 
continued  not  only  on  Sunday,  April  2nd,  when  Rev.  T.  G.  Rooke,. 
of  Rawdon  College,  preached  morning  and  evening,  but  on  the 
9th  also,  when  the  preachers  were  Mr.  John  Town  in  the 
morning  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Davies,  of  Bradford,  at  2.30  and  6.30. 

'  The  jubilee  of  the  church  lay  only  six  short  years  ahead. 

In  the  eighties  and  nineties  the  familiar  names  of  Firth, 
Stead,  Wigglesworth,  Broadley,  Holmes,  Farthing,  make  their 
appearance.  The  memory  of  the  last-named  of  these  is 
perpetuated  on  the  west  wall  of  the  church  in  a  tablet  which 
•  records  how  Rev.  G.  B.  Farthing,  his  wife  (formerly  Miss 
Wright,  a  teacher  in  the  school),  and  their  three  children  were 
massacred  at  Tai-yuan-fu  on  June  9th,  1900,  during  the  Boxer 
risings.  Mr.  Farthing,  a  Scarborough  boy,  was  a  student  at 

I  ®  Disraeli  died  that  day,  and  in  Leeds  there  was  a  fall  of  snow. 

'  ®  Leeds  Mercury,  March  24th,  1882. 
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Rawdon  College,  and  spent  his  vacations  serving  Meanwood 
Road.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Durrant 
were  superintendents  of  the  school  in  the  morning,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Robinson  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Robinson,  happily  still 
with  us,  retired  from  his  post  in  1920,  having  rendered  faithful 
service  for  sixty  years;  he  provides  us  with  a  remarkable  link 
with  our  past  and  has  many  a  golden  memory  of  the  old  days. 
Another  member  with  a  precious  record  of  nearly  62  years’ 
membership  was  Miss  Arabella  List.er,  who  was  with  us  from 
the  beginning  until  her  death  in  1898. 

The  records  show  that  as  far  as  attendances  go  the  school 
was  at  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its  history  in  the  eighties; 
a  steady  weekly  average  of  140  scholars  was  no  mean  achieve¬ 
ment  for  a  school  of  its  size,  but  as  has  been  said,  the  morning 
attendances  never  again  reached  the  heights  attained  in  the 
sixties.  In  recent  years  the  graph  of  attendances  has  shown  a 
perturbing  and  precipitous  descent. 

The  church  had  no  resident  minister  until  1889.  In 
December,  1888,  Rev.  G.  W.  Bonell  was  invited  to  hold  the 
pastorate  of  Meanwood  Road  jointly  with  that  of  Beeston  Hill, 
but  not  many  years  afterwards  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  from 
this  dual  arrangement  and  concentrate  his  energies  at  Beeston 
Hill.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  Moore,  of  Bootle  (1899-1909), 
famed  for  his  fiddle  and  his  politics.  Then  came  the  all  too  brief 
ministry  (1914-21),  interrupted  by  war  service,  of  Rev.  W.  K. 
Still,  honoured  secretary  of  Rawdon  College ;  it  is  not  only,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Mr.  Still  himself  that  pleasant  memories  still  abovmd,  but 
of  his  wife  also,  and  of  those  whom  Meanwood  Road  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  as  other  than  “  the  boys.”  Later  ministers 
have  been  P.  E.  Dennis  (1923-24),  H.  Bratt  (1925-28)  and  J.  H. 
West,  B.A.,  B.D.  (1930-36). 

Architecturally  the  present  chapel  building  has  been  styled  “ 
“  an  admirable  specimen  of  free  classic  design  in  brickwork,  and 
one  in  every  way  worthy  of  attention  as  showing  what  can  be 
done  by  the  aid  of  good  cutting  brick.” 

Frank  Beckwith. 

Leeds  Mercury,  March  24th,  1882,  quoting  from  an  address  by  the 
Presjdent  of  the  Leeds  Architectural  Society;  a  short  architectural  des¬ 
cription  follows,  with  the  names  of  the  architect  and  contractors. 


A  “Carey**  Letter  of  1831. 

There  have  come  recently  into  the  possession  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  copies  of  four  letters  written  by  William 
Carey  from  Serampore.  The  earliest,  written  from  Calcutta  on 
May  3rd,  1810,  is  to  his  father,  Edmund  Carey.  The  other 
three  are  to  his  sisters,  Ann  and  Mary.  They  are  dated  March 
10th,  1812,  June  5th,  1830,  and  October  25th,  1831.  The  copies 
were  made  in  1895,  apparently  from  the  originals;  they  were 
sent  by  William  Carpenter,  of  Wood  Green,  to  Thomas  Wright, 
of  Olney,  and  have  been  presented  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Allen,  now  of  Pimu,  Congo. 

The#  last  of  the  letters  has  special  interest,  as  authentic 
Carey  material  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  is  rare.  It  is 
given  in  full  below.  Ann  Carey  (1763-1843)  had  married 
William  Hobson  (1756-1826);  their  home  was  first  at  Cottes- 
brooke,  and  later  at  Boxmoor.  Mrs.  Hobson  cared  lovingly  for 
her  invalid  sister,  Mary  (“  Polly  ”).  In  the  letter  there  are 
allusions  to  Carey’s  sons,  William,  Jabez  and  Jonathan.  Lucy 
was  the  daughter  of  his  eldest  but  deceased  son,  Felix;  she  had 
married  James  Penney,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Levi 
Hobson,  one  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  Hobson  family, 
went  out  to  India  but  not  as  a  member  of  the  Mission.  Dr. 
Rippon  was  the  celebrated  Baptist  minister  of  that  name.  Mr. 
Goode  was  probably  the  Independent  minister  from  Potterspury, 
whom  Carey  had  known  in  his  youth.  “  Dear  Morris  ”  was 
Webster  Morris,  printer  and  minister  in  Clipston  and  Dunstable. 

The  letter  shows  the  old  man  thinking  lovingly  of  his 
family  and  friends,  recalling  the  few  survivors  of  his  English 
years,  modestly  disdaining  notoriety,  sincerely  concerned  for  the 
state  of  his  own  soul,  assured,  as  ever,  of  God’s  triumph,  and 
eager  for  the  ending  of  slavery  and  other  evils. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

Copy  of  A  LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  CAREY  TO  HIS 
SISTERS:  MRS.  ANN  HOBSON  and  MARY  CAREY: 
Written  from  SERAMPORE :  25th  October,  1831. 

My  dear  Sisters, 

Through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  me  I  am  now  in 
health,  though  a  series  of  attacks  of  fever  has  kept  me  very 
weak  through  the  greater  part  of  the  this  year.  After  three 
weeks  or  a  month  silence,  I  preached  last  Lord’s  day  at  the 
Danish  Church.  My  not  preaching  was  not  because  of  absolute 
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inability,  for  I  scarcely  ever  ommitted  attending  at  Worship, 
but  my  friends  thought  it  would  be  likely  to  bring  on  new 
attacks.  I  never  felt  myself  so  old  as  I  now  do,  indeed,  I  never, 
except  in  the  very  hot  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June, 
felt  the  burden  of  age,  and  during  those  months  almost  every 
young  person  feels  old.  My  whole  family  is  also  in  good  health. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  went  to  visit  William  last  week  and  found 
them  well.  I  had  lately  a  letter  from  Jabez  giving  me  an 
account  of  their  being  all  well.  Jonathan  and  all  his  family 
were  here  last  week  in  good  health,  and  Lucy  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Penney  was  with  them.  Thus,  so  far  as  worldly  things  are 
concerned  you  see  I  have  abundant  reason  for  thankfulness.  I 
have  not  lately  seen  Levi  or  heard  of  him.  I  was  in  Calcutta 
a  month  ago,  but  was  too  ill  to  go  to  see  anyone.  I  believe 
Levi  and  his  family  are  well.  I  wrote  to  him  on  Saturday,  but 
have  not  got  his  answer,  had  they  not  been  well  I  should  have 
heard.  When  I  look  around  me  I  see  almost  all  those  both 
in  England  and  India  with  whom  I  was  formerly  on  terms  of 
intimacy  removed  to  another  world.  None  of  my  former 
acquaintances  in  England  are  living  but  Dr.  Rippon  and  Mr. 
Goode — I  dined  with  Mr.  Goode’s  nephew,  a  clergyman,  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  when  telling  about  his  uncle  he  said,  “  The 
old  gentleman  is  now  seventy-four  years  old.”  I  was  astonished, 
for  the  last  time  I  had  seen  him  he  was  a  young  man  about 
thirty-six.  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  make  the  jump  from 
thirty-six  to  seventy-four  at  once.  There  are  men  living  who 
were  ministers  when  I  was  in  England,  as  Dr.  Steadman  and 
Rowland  Hill,  but  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  them.  Mr. 
Burder  formerly  of  Coventry,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted 
is  I  believe  still  living,  and  so  is  my  old  Friend  Morris.  Dear 
Morris  wrote  to  me  for  letters  and  other  documents  to  assist 
him  in  writing  memoirs  of  me,  after  my  death,  but  there  was 
a  spirit  in  his  letter  which  I  must  disapprove.  I  therefore  told 
him  so  in  my  reply,  and  absolutely  refused  to  send  anything. 
Indeed  I  have  no  wish  that  anyone  should  write  or  say  anything 
about  me,  let  my  memorial  sleep  with  my  body  in  the  dust  and 
at  the  last  great  day  all  the  good  or  evil  which  belongs  to  my 
character  will  be  fully  known.  My  great  concern  now  is  to 
be  found  in  Christ.  His  atoning  sacrifice  is  all  my  hope;  and 
I  know  that  Sacrifice  to  be  of  such  value  that  God  has  accepted 
it  as  fully  vindicating  his  government  in  the  exercise  of  mercy 
to  sinners  and  as  that  on  account  of  which  he  will  accept  the 
greatest  offender  who  seeks  to  him  for  pardon.  And  the 
acceptance  of  that  sacrifice  of  atonement  was  testified  by  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  and  by  the  commission 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  with  a  promise  or  rather  a 
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declaration  that  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Son  shall  be  saved, 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life. 

I  trust  the  public  events  now  taking  place  in  the  World 
will  ultimately  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  shall  be  for 
the  glory  of  God.  I  wish  to  see  Idolatry,  Mahomedanism  and  all 
the  political  Establishment  of  religion  in  the  world  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  also  to  see  slavery  and  war  abolished 
and  Infidelity  cease.  I  account  Socinianism  and  Arianism  as 
nothing  but  modifications  of  Mahomedanism.  Or  if  you  will 
Mahomedanism  only  a  modification  of  what  they  choose  to  call 
Unitarianism.  They  must  all  stand  or  fall  together. 

I  am,  my  dear  sisters, 

Your  affectionate  brother 
Wm.  Carey. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  often  as  practicable  and  give  me  all 
the  news,  especially  that  which  relates  to  Northamptonshire  and 
Leicestershire.  I  trust  you  are  remembered  by  me  in  my 
addresses  to  the  throne  of  Grace. 


DR.  ALDWINCKLE’S  THESIS. 

The  Baptist  Union  scholarship  in  1936  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  Foster  Aldwinckle,  B.A.,  of  Regent’s  Park  College.  He 
proceeded  to  Strasburg  University,  where  he  has  been  awarded 
the  D.Th.  for  a  thesis  on  The  Object  of  Christian  Worship,  a 
study  of  the  notion  of  objectivity  in  relation  to  religious 
experience.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  thesis  has  been  published 
and  copies  (5s.)  can  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  6a,  Meadow 
Close,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
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Abraham  Booth’s  Ordination,  1769. 

IN  Volume  1  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  Baptist  Bibliography,  entry  19 
of  1769  is  as  follows  : 

ABRAHAM  BOOTH  of  Prescot  Street 
Confession  of  faith  delivered  at  his  ordination 
with  charge  by  B.  Wallin  and  sermon  by  S.  Stennett. 

The  confession,  charge  and  sermon  can  be  seen  at  various 
Libraries,  as  indicated  in  the  Bibliography,  but  in  1916,  when 
Volume  1  was  published,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  intro¬ 
ductory  discourse  of  William  Nash  Clarke,  who  presided  at 
the  ordination,  had  not  been  printed.  A  copy  of  this  introductory 
discourse  has,  however,  recently  come  into  my  possession.  It 
is  contained  in  a  printed  booklet  of  ninety  pages,  and  precedes 
the  confession,  charge  and  sermon.  The  title  page  is  as  follows : 

A 

CHARGE 

and 

SERMON 
together  with  an 
Introductory  Discourse 
and 

Confession  of  Faith 
Delivered  at  the 
ORDINATION 
of  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Abraham  Booth 
Feb.  16,  1769,  in  Goodman’s  Fields 

Published  at  the  request  of  the  church 
LONDON, 

Printed  for  G.  Keith,  Gracechurch  Street;  J.  Buckland, 
Pater-noster-Row ;  W.  Harris,  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard; 

B.  Tomkins,  Fenchurch-Street ;  ] .  Gurney,  Holborn,  1769. 
(Price  One  Shilling) 

William  Nash  Clarke  at  this  time  was  minister  of  the 
Unicom  Yard  Church,  and  the  same  year  received  the  Hon. 
A.M.  degree  from  Rhode  Island.  His  introductory  discourse, 
now  printed  in  full  below,  reveals  something  of  the  procedure 
at  an  ordination  service  170  years  ago. 

Seymour  J.  Price. 
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INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE 

BY 

WILLIAM  CLARKE 

AS  we  are  assembled  together,  in  the  presence  of  god,  to  ordain 
a  bishop  or  overseer  in  this:  Christian  church,  and  to  be  witnesses 
of  that  solemnity;  methinks  there  are  various  reflections  which 
may  naturally  occur  to  our  minds  upon  so  serious  and  important 
an  occasion. 

WHILE  we  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign  grace  of 
GOD,  manifested  in  raising  to  himself  a  people  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  fall ;  we  have  also  the  highest  occasion  to  adore  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  head  of  the  church,  in  forming  those, 
whom  he  has  thus  made  the  happy  subjects  of  his  grace,  into 
particular  societies,  whereby  they  become  subservient  to  each 
other’s  welfare,  and  are  instrumental  in  promoting  the  common 
cause  of  the  dear  Redeemer. 

THE  church  of  Christ  is  fitly  represented  by  the  similitude 
of  a  body.  As  a  body  is  composed  of  different  members,  and 
each  member  hath  not  the  same  office;  so  the  church  of  Christ 
consists  of  a  number  of  persons,  who  are  designed  to  answer 
various  purposes,  each  of  which  is  connected  with  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

WE  are  laid  therefore  under  additional  obligations  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  the  wisdom  and  grace  which  the  blessed  god  has 
expressed  in  his  conduct  towards  us,  in  appointing  pastors  and 
teachers,  for  the  edifying  the  body  of  Christ.  Very  important 
are  the  ends  of  a  gospel  ministry.  It  is  the  more  ordinary  means 
of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  of  the  gathering  those  who  are 
not  already  gathered ;  whereby  the  interest  of  Christ  is  promoted, 
and  Christian  communities  continued  in  their  church  state,  when 
those  who  have  served  their  generation  are  called  home.  By  the 
word  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel  good  men  are  fed  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding,  their  views  of  divine  things  are 
brightened,  their  graces  are  strengthened,  and  they  fitted  for  the 
service  of  god  here,  and  the  enjoyment  of  him  in  glory. 

so  important  are  the  ends  designed  to  be  answered  by  the 
pastoral  office,  that,  while  those  who  sustain  it  have  reason  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?  the  church  of  Christ  hath  abundant  cause  to  consider 
itself  under  special  obligations  to  the  great  shepherd  and  bishop 
of  souls,  for  continuing  a  succession  of  men,  who  are  in  some 
degree  qualified  and  disposed  by  his  grace  for  the  arduous  ser¬ 
vices  of  that  office.  Blessed  be  god,  that  in  this  our  day,  there 
are  a  number  of  such  persons — persons  who  are  possessed  of  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  an  affectionate  concern 
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for  the  welfare  of  precious  souls,  and  are  intrusted  with  talents 
for  public  usefulness ! 

OUR  obligations  to  the  lord  jesus  Christ  are  also  further 
increased,  for  the  gracious  assurance  of  his  presence  with  his 
ministers  to  the  end  of  time.  And  as  we  have  thus  always  reason 
to  acknowledge,  with  grateful  sentiments,  the  constant  care  and 
kindness  which  he  exercises  towards  his  people;  so  more  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  is  pleased  to  interpose  in  the  behalf  of  a 
community,  by  providing  them  a  pastor  to  go  in  and  out  before 
them,  and  break  the  bread  of  life  unto  them. 

WITH  all  chearfulness  therefore  I  congratulate  you,  my 
brethren  and  friends,  upon  the  present  joyful  occasion.  You 
have  had  reason  to  sing  both  of  mercy  and  judgment,  and  may 
this  day  set  up  your  Ebenezer,  and  say  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Providence  removed  from 
you  a  very  eminent  servant  of  Christ;  whose  memory  is  still 
held  in  very  high  esteem.  Under  that  afflictive  dispensation  your 
faith  and  patience  were  long  exercised.  At  last  god  appeared, 
and  you  were  again  blessed  with  a  very  valuable  pastor,  whom 
you  justly  esteemed,  and  the  lord  greatly  owned.  In  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness,  and  when  every  thing  did  wear  the  most 
promising  aspect ;  He,  who  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  servants 
as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight,  removed  him  from  you.  A  gloom 
covered  your  faces,  and  sorrow  filled  your  hearts.  In  your  dis¬ 
tress  you  cried  unto  the  lord;  he  heard  your  cries — answered 
your  requests — and  has  directed  you  to  one,  whose  settlement 
among  you  may  be  considered  as  a  fulfilment  of  that  gracious 
promise,  I  will  give  them  pastors  after  mine  own  heart.  In  this 
fresh  and  gracious  appearance  of  Providence  in  your  favour  we 
heartily  rejoice  with  you;  and  as  we  are  now,  at  your  request, 
to  separate  our  dear  brother  to  the  office  to  which  you  have 
called  him,  give  me  leave  to  oflfer  a  few  things  relative  to  the 
service  of  ordination. 

THE  inquiries  which  naturally  fall  under  our  consideration 
upon  this  subject,  relate  to  the  persons  who  are  to  appoint 
officers  in  the  church,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  appointed. 

IF  we  attend  to  the  scripture-account  of  the  choice  and 
appointment  of  proper  officers  to  take  care  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  church,  we  shall  find  that  the  brethren  chose  the  persons, 
and  that  the  apostles  appointed  them :  Wherefore  brethren,  say 
the  apostles,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over 
this  business.^  The  prophets  and  teachers,  who  were  at  Antioch, 
were  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  separate  Barnabas  and  Saul 
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for  the  work  whereunto  he  had  called  them.^  And  Titus  was 
left  in  Crete  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city.^  From  whence  it 
appears  that  the  persons  who  appointed  or  ordained  officers  in 
the  church,  whether  as  deacons,  or  pastors,  and  teachers,  were 
the  apostles,  and  more  ordinary  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

THE  other  inquiry  that  falls  under  our  notice,  respects  the 
manner  in  which  the  officers  in  the  church  are  to  be  appointed. 
When  the  brethren  had  chose  out  of  their  number  proper  persons 
to  take  care  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  church,  they  set  them 
before  the  apostles;  who  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them* 
In  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  separation  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  work  to  which  they  were  called,  we  find  that 
the  prophets  and  teachers  fasted,  prayed  and  laid  their  hands 
on  them.^ 

THE  common  objection  made  to  the  practice  of  laying  on 
of  hands  in  the  service  of  ordination  is,  that  it  was  a  rite  used 
with  a  view  of  conveying  extraordinary  gifts;  and  that  as  these 
gifts  are  ceased,  the  medium  that  was  appointed  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  them  doth  cease  likewise. 

IN  answer  to  this  I  would  observe,  that  it  doth  not  appear 
that  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  always  bestowed 
when  imposition  of  hands  was  used.  We  are  informed  that 
Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders;  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  as  the  effect  of  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  apostles;  nor  is  it  improbable  but  that  he  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles  before  he  was  separated  to  his  office  by  the 
imposition  of  hands ;  for  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  full 
of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  a  phrase  used  in  the  second  of 
Acts,  to  denote  a  person  possessed  of  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  did 
receive  the  power  of  working  miracles  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  prophets  and  teachers.  They  had  been  already 
sometime  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  now  being  called  to  more 
public  work,  they  were  solemnly  set  apart  thereto  by  fasting, 
prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands  :  which  account  we  have  without 
any  intimation  of  extraordinary  gifts  being  received  or  intended 
by  this  method  of  separation. 

IF  it  could  be  proved,  which  I  think  I  may  say  it  cannot, 
that  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  did  always  accompany  imposition  of  hands;  yet  even 
this  would  not  set  aside  the  validity  of  the  practice  of  laying  on 
of  hands,  unless  it  could  also  be  proved,  that  this  was  the  only 
design  of  it.  May  we  not  well  suppose,  that  prayer  was  made 
for  all  those  supplies  of  grace  and  wisdom  which  the  nature  of 

*Acts  xiii.  2.  *Acts  vi.  6. 
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their  work  did  require,  and  for  that  success  which  the  important 
ends  of  their  office  rendered  desirable,  and  that  the  laying  on 
of  hands  was  a  solemn  pointing  out  the  person,  whom  they 
separated  to  the  work  to  which  they  were  called,  and  on  whom 
they  implored  divine  blessings  whether  of  an  ordinary  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  nature? 

FORASMUCH  therefore  as  we  find  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  t 
the  separating  those  who  were  called  by  god  to  office  in  the 
church  devolved  upon  the  ministers,  and  that  it  was  done  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  practice  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  confined  to  the  conferring 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  we  have  no  intimation  ! 
of  its  being  laid  aside ;  we  are  now  come,  at  the  desire  of  this  i 
church,  to  separate  Mr.  Abraham  Booth  to  the  pastoral  office 
in  this  community,  according  to  the  primitive  manner,  by  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands.  In  order  to  which,  give  me  leave  for 
the  satisfaction  of  this  assembly  to  make  the  few  following 
requests. 

SINCE  it  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  settlement  of  a  pastor,  that  a  conscientious  regard 
be  had  to  the  word  of  god,  and  the  leadings  of  Providence;  I 
beg  leave  to  request  that  one  of  the  members  of  this  church, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole,  would  give  an  account  of  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  this  community  in  order  to  its  obtaining 
a  pastor. 

Which  was  accordingly  done  by  a  brother  of  the  church. 

As  you,  the  members  of  this  church,  have  invited  Mr. 
Abraham  Booth  to  be  your  pastor,  permit  me  to  desire  you, 
both  the  brethren  and  sisters,  publicly  to  recognize  your  invitation 
by  lifting  up  your  right  hand. 

Which  was  accordingly  done. 

As  this  church  have  invited  you,  my  brother,  to  take  the 
oversight  of  them  in  the  lord,  and  have  now  publicly  recognized 
their  invitation;  be  pleased  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  steps 
which  you  have  taken  relative  to  their  call,  and  also  to  declare 
your  acceptance  of  the  same. 

Which  was  accordingly  done.  And  Mr.  Booth  then  pre- 
ceeded  to  deliver  a  confession  of  his  faith. 
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on  certain  London  Churches  under  the  new' 
Conventicle  Act. 

The  Conventicle  Act  of  1670  endured  till  1812,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  been  of  great  importance.  There  was  precedent  for  it 
in  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  1593,  which  could  be  enforced  in  the 
last  resort  by  banishment  or  death ;  but  even  Archbishop  Sheldon 
found  that  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  a  man  being  executed 
just  because  he  would  preach ;  and  Bunyan  was  only  (  !)  kept  in 
prison  for  twelve  years.  An  Act  was  passed  in  16M  which  sub¬ 
stituted  a  fine  of  £100  or  transportation  for  seven  years.  Even 
this  was  too  strong  meat.  Indeed,  while  general  opinion  was 
against  convictions,  most  angry  passions  were  stirred,  especially 
in  naval  circles.  The  ship-builders  at  Chatham  threatened  a 
strike  if  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  Act  were  made  there.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  indignant  sailors  piloted  the  Dutch  fleet  into 
the  Medway,  where  they  burned  many  ships  and  towed  away 
more.  When  the  Act  ran  out  in  1668  there  was  general  relief 
in  all  dissenting  circles. 

The  bishops,  however,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
speedy  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  wholesale  appearance 
of  preachers.  Sheldon  obtained  reports  from  every  parish  in: 
his  province,  and  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass  a  permanent  Act, 
to  come  into  force  on  May  10th,  1670. 

Under  the  new  Act,  penalties  differed  from  those  of  the 
temporary  1664  Act,  or  that  of  Elizabeth.  A  first  offence  entailed 
fines  only :  5/-  per  hearer,  £20  per  preacher,  £20  per  owner 
of  premises.  There  was  no  power  to  arrest,  except  for  trial, 
and  on  conviction  and  payment  of  the  fine  the  offender  was  freed. 
There  was  no  power  to  imprison,  as  had  previously  been  the 
case.  Yet,  as  the  State  Papers  and  other  records  show,  men  did 
stay  in  prison,  the  process  was  probably  either  that  they  refused 
to  pay  and  were  detained  for  debt;  or  that  they  refused  to 
abstain  and  were  somewhat  illegally  detained;  or  that  they  were 
excommunicated.  There  were  many  strings  to  a  persecutor’s 
bow,  though  the  informer  wanted  only  his  one-third  of  the  fines. 

Now  Sheldon  believed  in  striking  while  the  iron  was  hot. 
In  1662  most  careful  arrangements  had  been  made  to  fill  every 
London  pulpit  the  next  Sunday  after  the  wholesale  resignations. 
This  time  it  was  decided  to  have  spectacular  raids  made  on  the 
most  famous  of  the  new  conventicles,  at  the  first  opportunity 
after  May  10th.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  informa- 
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tions,  which  appears  to  have  been  laid  before  the  Lord  Mayor. 
It  runs  as  follows  : 

“  Mr.  Vincent  in  hand  alley  Bishopsgate  street  Mr.  Watson 
The  Quakers  Devonshire  house  The  Anabaptists  Dunnings 
ally  The  Anabaptists  in  Petty  france  near  Bethlem 
The  Quakers  in  Gracechurch  street  Mr.  Dolittle  in 
Monkwell  Street  Cock  pitt  in  Aldersgate  street  Salisbury 
Court  a  publick  Meeting  in  Blackfriars  a  publick 
Meeting  in  Swan  ally  Coleman  street  Glovers  Hall  in  Beech 
lane.” 

To  execute  an  ordinary  Act,  the  parish  constable  was  the 
usual  person,  though  in  London  the  Lord  Mayor  had  special 
officers  also.  But  this  Act  had  a  clause  that  the  militia  might  be 
employed,  or  any  other  of  His  Majesty’s  forces,  horse  or  foot; 
and  that  any  J.P.  or  alderman  of  London  might  call  for  any 
assistance  he  liked. 

This  particular  information  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Andrew  King,  colonel  of  the  Green  Regiment  of  the  trainbands. 
He  endorsed  it  with  notes  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made.  And 
when  the  officers  reported  back  to  him  the  results,  further  notes 
were  made  on  the  back.  These  are  rather  illegible  and  rather 
mystifying.  Even  where  the  words  are  clear,  the  meaning  is  not. 
The  various  notes  seem  to  run  as  follows : 

“  Major  Wallis  wth  his  Compy  to  march  without  Bush -gate  & 
carry  his  orders  —  Capn  Hary  to  march  out  Cripelgate  & 
carry  yt  order  —  Sargt  Turner  with  10  files  of  ft 
Tho  Bludwork  to  salsbery  court  and  Blackfryers  with  a 
warrt — 10  filles  of  L.C.  Rowswet  to  Bl. fryers  to  deliver  (?) 
etc.  ye  warrante — 

6  files  for  caldinjaly  of  captain  bratle — [next  page]  Maj : 
Wallis  [illegible]  his  sarj.  to  advise  had  made  Prod.  & 
yt  they  continue — I  ordered  him  to  exec.‘®  ye  war. 

[next  line]  hee  came  &  said  hee  was  to  assist, 
ye  C :  Po :  [sic]  I  ordered  him  to  aprhnd  said  minister  & 
sume  others./6  files  of  Capt  Bratleys  ordered  to  ye  quakers 
meeting  in  Gracious  street.” 

This  single  sheet,  together  with  45  other  papers  relating  to 
the  Green  Regiment,  passed  to  the  Executor  of  Sir  Andrew. 
He  was  also  chapter  clerk  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  all 
these  military  papers  thus  found  an  unexpected  home.  This 
sheet  is  numbered  11461  in  the  Abbey  muniments.  Our  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  Wilfred  S.  Samuel.  It  may  be  the  text 
for  many  comments :  first,  on  the  conventicles  conducted  by 
ministers. 
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Thomas  Vincent,  educated  at  Westminster,  Felsted,  Christ 
Church,  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street, 
in  1657.  The  vestry  voted  him  £50  “  in  case  he  leaves  the 
parish,”  on  August  21st,  1662;  for  he  would  not  conform. 
During  the  plague  he  won  wider  fame  by  his  courageous  ministry. 
In  1668  the  Conventicle  Act  expired,  and  his  friends  built  a 
special  room  with  galleries,  in  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
as  was  reported  next  year  to  the  bishop.  On  May  25th  he  was 
fined  £20  for  preaching,  first  offence.  This  fixes  the  date  of  our 
document  very  closely. 

Thomas  Watson,  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
had  been  very  important  in  the  Presbyterian  organisation  of 
London,  scribe  of  two  Classes,  assessor  of  the  London  Provincial 
Assembly,  commissioner  for  approbation  of  ministers.  He  there¬ 
fore  resigned  in  1662,  but  took  the  Oxford  Oath  to  bow  to  the  new 
order,  so  that  he  had  no  need  to  remove  five  miles  from  London. 
In  1669  he  hired  part  of  Devonshire  House  from  the  countess, 
and  fitted  it  with  two  galleries,  and  pews.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  a  letter  of  April  25th,  1670,  refers  to  this  “  conventicle  in 
Fisher’s  Folly,”  and  the  letter  may  have  prompted  the 
information  being  laid. 

Of  the  Quakers  in  another  part  of  Devonshire  House,  very 
much  is  known  and  has  been  published;  so  also  in  Gracechurch 
Street. 

Thomas  Doolittle,  of  Kidderminster  and  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  was  elected  rector  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Alphage, 
London  Wall,  in  1653;  they  built  him  a  house,  and  laid  on  the 
New  River  water  with  a  leaden  pipe  and  a  brass  cock.  On 
ejection,  he  and  Vincent  conducted  worship  in  his  house  in  Bun- 
hill,  and  he  took  pupils,  one  of  whom  secured  an  Edinburgh  M.A. 
in  July  1664.  At  the  plague  he  went  to  Romford,  where  he  was 
presented  as  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish.  By  1669 
he  was  back  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  preaching 
in  a  house  built  on  purpose  in  Mugwell  Street.  This  attempt  to 
arrest  him  in  May  failed.  His  adventures  have  been  fully 
recorded,  and  his  success  as  a  tutor  was  great. 

We  may  now  study  the  Baptist  places  concerned  in  this 
first  raid  of  May  1670;  the  information  rather  corrects  previous 
ideas  as  to  thisi  district. 

Dunning’s  Alley  was  occupied  by  General  Baptists,  headed 
by  John  Griffith,  a  leader,  from  1654.  Despite  his  voluntary  offer 
of  civil  obedience,  he  was  repeatedly  arrested;  in  1665  in  jail  at 
Aylesbury,  along  with  Keach  and  Jennings,  in  whom  Colonel 
Blood  was  afterwards  interested  to  secure  their  liberation.  In 
1672  he  was  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  and  that  may  be  the 
result  of  this  raid;  a  general  pardon  freed  him. 
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Petty  France,  near  the  Bethlehem  hospital,  was  the  site  of 
a  meeting-house  provided  by  Edward  Harrison  from  Kensworth. 
He  had  been  helped  by  another  ex-clfergyman,  Benjamin  Cox,  and 
by  Samuel  Tull,  but  Cox  seems  to  have  died.  In  1669  Harrison 
had  been  indicted  for  holding  a  conventicle,  but  the  1664  Act 
had  expired,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  pressed  the  1593  Act, 
under  which  Bunyan  was  still  being  held.  So  nothing  seems  to 
have  resulted.  Here  again  he  persisted,  and  in  1672  he  secured 
a  licence  for  this  house. 

The  meeting-house  in  Swan  Alley  is  well  known  as  the 
headquarters  of  Henry  Jessey  till  his  death  in  jail,  1663.  He  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Bethlehem.  At  this  time  there  was 
trouble  as  to  a  successor;  a  letter  of  July  21st,  1669  to  Broad- 
mead  opened  a  correspondence  showing  that  they  wanted  another 
ex-clergyman,  Thomas  Hardcastle.  As  he  had  joined  here  before 
June,  and  was  imprisoned  six  months  this  year  for  preaching  in 
London,  it  is  highly  probable  he  was  arrested  here  on  this  raid 
Two  years  later  he  was  living  at  Bitton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  took  out  a  general  licence  for  Presbyterian  teaching.  This 
Church  asked  for  no  licence  in  1672,  secured  Henry  Fitten  as 
pastor  two  years  afterwards.  When  Henry  Forty  went  to 
Abington,  and  Buttall  to  Plymouth  in  1682,  this  Church  dis¬ 
banded,  after  a  very  chequered  existence  since  1616. 

Glovers’  Hall  on  Beech  Lane  had  been  the  private  chapel 
of  the  Abbots  of  Romsey,  in  their  town-house.  It  was  hired  by 
a  Church  which  had  been  very  famous.  Its  heads  in  1649, 
Thomas  Gunn  and  Thomas  Mabbatt,  had  signed  the  first  Baptist 
Confession  which  attracted  attention.  Five  years  later  it  was 
the  leading  Church,  with  such  important  members  as  Edward 
Cressett,  soon  to  be  Master  of  Charterhouse  and  a  Tryer  for 
all  England,  also  John  Vernon,  soon  to  be  general  in  Ireland. 
It  was  to  this  Church  that  Myles  came  from  Swansea  and 
received  guidance  for  his  work  in  Wales ;  he  found  them  housed 
at  the  Glass  House  on  Broad  Street,  which  they  had  fitted  for 
worship  with  two  banks  of  galleries.  They  were  turned  out  in 
1660,  and  returned  to  Glovers’  Hall.  Accounts  were  published, 
and  reprinted  by  Thomas  Crosby,  of  how  they  were  repeatedly 
molested  there  by  the  soldiery  in  1662.  This  episode  shows  them 
staunch,  and  links  with  the  story  of  another  raid  in  1683,  which 
does  seem  decisive,  for  there  is  no  trace  in  1689. 

A  most  remarkable  omission  is  that  of  Kiffin.  His  Church 
was  so  important  that,  in  February,  1669,  Hanserd  Knollys, 
Edward  Harrison  and  Kiffin  had  ordained  Daniel  Dike,  an  ex¬ 
clergyman,  to  take  charge  of  two  hundred  people  meeting  in 
Finsbury  Court  by  the  Artillery  ground.  Dike  had  been  indicted 
at  Hicks  Hall,  and  again  seems  to  have  proved  there  was  no 
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longer  any  Law  to  forbid.  Now,  however,  there  was  an  explicit 
Law,  yet  when  these  instructions  were  given,  for  this  very 
district,  nothing  is  said  as  to  Kiffin  or  Dike  or  the  Court.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Kiffin  had  been  recently  captain  in 
these  very  trainbands. 

Norcott’s  Church  in  Wapping  was  probably  being  raided 
from  the  Tower.  Hobson’s  had  been  in  Bishopsgate  and  is  not 
mentioned  here,  so  apparently  this  had  collapsed.  Knollys’ 
Church  in  Wapping,  and  Loveday’s  in  Tower  Hill,  would  again, 
receive  attentions  from  the  Tower,  as  also  the  Seventh  Day 
Church  in  Whitechapel. 

It  is  strange  that  there  is  no  warrant  to  deal  with  the  Church 
formerly  on  Gun  Alley,  Little  Moorfields,  presently  to  worship 
at  Paul’s  Alley,  Barbican.  Conceivably  it  was  in  1670  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Aldersgate  Street,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  meeting-place  of  a  conventicle. 

Salisbury  Court  in  Fleet  Street  had  a  meeting-house,  appro¬ 
priated  for  parish  worship  after  the  fire.  This  warrant  shows 
it  had  been  used  again  by  nonconformists;  there  is  no  reason 
to  connect  it  with  Baptists.  The  Blackfriars  meeting  is  not 
identified;  it  also  is  improbably  Baptist. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


A  Book  of  Personal  Religion,  edited  by  Nathaniel  Micklem 

(Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  who  are  Free  Churchmen  appreciate  the 
wealth  and  range  of  our  spiritual  tradition  and  inheritance.  Our 
fathers  had  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  Gospel;  they  built  upon  the 
Rock;  their  beliefs  were  held  with  passion;  the  roots  of  their 
faith  went  deep.  The  Principal  of  Mansfield  College  realises 
that  we  cannot  go  back  to  their  theologies,  but  he  feels  that  we 
must  at  all  costs  get  back  to  their  religion.  So  he  has  browsed 
among  the  authors  and  writings  upon  which,  next  to  the  Bible, 
our  fathers  nourished  their  spiritual  life,  and  in  this  book  he  gives 
extracts  from  Bunyan,  Calvin,  John  Owen  and  others.  As  we 
read  and  ponder  Doddridge’s  Rules  for  Prayer  and  his  thoughts 
on  Spiritual  Dryness,  we  realise  that  these  men  possessed  a 
spiritual  experience  whose  message  is  timeless.  The  book  is 
timely  for  this  day  of  crisis  when  the  Church  is  increasingly 
thrown  back  upon  the  central  verities. 


Reviews. 

The  Unitarian  Contribution  to  Social  Progress  in  England, 
by  Raymond  V.  Holt,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
10s.  net.) 

With  the  help  of  the  Hibbert  Trustees,  the  Librarian  of 
Manchester  College,  Oxford,  has  been  able  to  publish  this  very 
interesting  and  scholarly  survey  of  the  contribution  of  the 
religious  group  to  which  he  belongs  to  the  life  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  It  is  an  important  work  and  has  behind  it  much  pains¬ 
taking  research,  some  of  the  difficulties  of  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  themselves  attempted  it.  Some 
five  hundred  individual  Unitarians  are  referred  to  in  these  pages 
and  many  of  them  were  known  only  in  their  own  localities.  Mr. 
Holt  has  not  been  content  with  generalisations ;  the  statements  he 
makes  are  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  records  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  are  supported  by  detailed  evidence. 

The  word  Unitarian  is  not  easy  to  define,  but,  as  the  author 
well  says,  “  the  significance  of  a  word  is  given  by  its  life  history 
not  by  its  etymology  or  by  the  definitions  that  compilers  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  try  to  impose  upon  it.”  Mr.  Holt  has  been  anxious  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  and  occasionally  seems  to  claim 
as  Unitarians  some  who  were  themselves  chary  of  the  name,  but 
in  the  main  he  is  thinking  of  those  members  of  English  dissenting 
congregations  who  developed  heretical  views  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  members  of  those  congregations 
organised  avowedly  as  Unitarian  after  1774. 

Anti-Trinitarian  views  go  back  far  earlier  than  this 
in  English  religious  history.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  Socinians  and  not  a  few  Anabaptists  rejected  the  orthodox 
creeds,  and  their  views  passed  over  into  England  by  various 
channels.  So-called  “  Arian  Baptists  ”  from  Holland  were  burned 
for  their  heretical  views  in  1575,  and  the  last  Englishmen  to 
suffer  death  in  this  way  were  Unitarians  in  outlook.  This  was 
in  1612.  Only  a  few  years  later  non-Trinitarian  views  were 
expressed  within  the  Church  of  England  by  John  Biddle,  and 
with  him  there  began  a  tradition  that  was  to  continue  till  the 
days  of  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  by  leaving  the  Church  and 
founding  the  chapel  in  Essex  Street  really  began  the  modem 
Unitarian  movement.  The  oldest  Unitarian  congregations  came, 
however,  of  Puritan  and  Dissenting  ancestry.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  Deism  in  the  eighteenth  century  certain  Presbyterians, 
Independents  and  Baptists  adopted  unorthodox  views  regarding 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Atonement,  and  these  formed  the 
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nucleus  of  the  denomination  as  we  know  it  to-day.  So  far  as 
the  Baptists  were  concerned  it  was  the  Generals  rather  than  the 
Particulars  who  were  affected  in  this  way.  The  industrial  north 
has  always  been  a  Unitarian  stronghold  and  the  churches  there 
were  formed  in  the  main  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Many  distinguished  men  and  women  have  been 
connected  with  the  Unitarian  movement.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  John  Locke,  John  Milton  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  all 
held  some  form  of  Unitarian  views.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  was 
an  outstanding  figure  a  century  later.  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Charles  Dickens  and  Joseph  Chamberlain 
had  all  contact  with  Unitarian  Chapels,  and  James  Martineau 
stands  out  as  the  great  modem  prophet  of  the  denomination. 

Mr.  Holt’s  purpose  is  to  set  the  life  of  this  group  in  its  true 
perspective  as  part  of  the  larger  life  of  the  nation  and  to  ask 
what  has  been  its  contribution  to  social  progress.  He  is  not 
concerned  with  theological  or  ecclesiastical  problems  and  is  at 
times  a  little  disingenuous  on  these  matters.  “  Unitarians  believe 
the  letter  killeth  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life,  and  so  attach  less 
importance  to  assent  to  the  Creeds  than  to  the  lives  that  men 
live,”  he  writes.  And  again,  “  They  held  that  only  those  doctrines 
should  be  accepted  which  were  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
of  these  only  such  as  are  intelligible  to  human  reason  should  be 
regarded  as  matters  of  faith.”  But  since  such  matters  are  not 
his  theme  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  suggest  that  definitions  like  these 
(and  there  are  several  in  these  pages)  do  not  really  get  to  grips 
with  the  issues  that  have  separated  Unitarians  from  other  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies. 

Along  three  lines,  Mr.  Holt  believes,  Unitarians  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  social  progress.  They  have  shown  outstanding 
devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  passion  for  education 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In  a  series  of  chapters  he  deals 
in  detail  with  their  contributions  to  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  other  movements  for  freedom,  a  new 
social  order,  local  government,  and  education.  It  is  an  impressive 
picture  that  he  builds  up.  From  the  days  of  Thomas  Firmin 
(one  of  Biddle’s  disciples)  to  those  of  L.  P.  Jacks,  Unitarians 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  all  movements  for  better  conditions 
of  life. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  what  different  notes  would  be  struck 
if  one  wrote  on  “  The  Independent  Contribution  to  Social 
Progress  in  England  ”  or  “  The  Baptist  Contribution  to  Social 
Progress  in  England.”  Studies  like  this  would  be  well  worth 
making.  In  our  own  case  we  could  claim  nothing  like  the  same 
interest  in  education,  nor  have  we  had  in  our  ranks  so  many 
leading  employers  from  the  industrial  north,  nor  have  we  shown 
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■quite  so  intense  a  “  regard  for  respectability  and  conventionality 
in  manners  ”  but  in  other  respects  we  have  surely  shown  the  same 
kind  of  radicalism,  and  added  to  it  an  evangelistic  and  missionary 
zeal  that  have  had  considerable  social  results.  We  also  can  claim 
to  have  been  very  early  in  the  field  with  the  plea  for  full  religious 
liberty.  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Thomas 
Helwys  had  been  at  all  influenced  by  Socinian  thought  during 
his  time  in  Holland.  We  can  claim,  too,  a  notable  part  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  in  the  general  field  of 
social  reform.  Are  these  things  a  part,  then,  of  our  common 
Puritan  ancestry,  and  quite  independent  of  our  varying  theo¬ 
logical  conceptions? 

This  is  a  very  valuable  study,  bringing  together  a  mass  of 
material  and  opening  up  many  different  lines  of  thought.  The 
debt  this  country  owes  to  the  dissenting  groups  is  seen  to  be 
the  greater  the  more  closely  it  is  scrutinised.  The  book  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  firm  that  has  published  it, 
but  we  have  noticed  printer’s  errors  on  pages  288  (the  “  e  ” 
missing  in  “  Congregationalist  ”)  and  324  (“  Calvanistic  ”  for 
Calvinistic  ”). 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Did  Christ  Really  Live?  by  H.  G.  Wood,  D.D.  (Student  Christian 

Movement  Press,  5s.  net.) 

The  Christian  faith  has  a  historical  basis,  and  any  doubts 
which  may  arise  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Christ  of  the 
gospels  need  to  be  faced  fairly  and  frankly.  Dr.  Wood  considers 
that  these  doubts  are  more  prevalent  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  selects  for  special  stu(^  the  Christ-myth  theory,  of  which 
there  are  many  variants,  all  of  which  go  back  in  substance  to  the 
writings  of  the  late  J.  M.  Robertson.  According  to  this  theory 
the  gospels  are  symbolic  and  arose  out  of  a  Palestinian  mystery 
cult.  In  the  story  of  the  Passion  it  is  suggested  that  we  have, 
not  a  history  of  events  which  actually  took  place,  but  a 
ritualistic  drama  which  represented  and  became  a  substitute  for 
the  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  The  arguments  in  support  of 
this  theory  are  many  and  various  and  at  times  become  very 
intangible  and  elusive.  The  dramatic  quality  of  the  gospels  is 
pointed  out,  everything  they  contain  is  treated  as  symbolic,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  miracles  are  considered  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  do  not  record  actual  events.  Positively  the  argument 
is  based  upon  researches  into  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  supposed  parallels  are  discovered 
to  certain  details  of  the  Passion  narrative.  To  the  serious  student 
of  the  gospels  the  argument  as  it  develops,  looks  far-fetched  and 
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pointless,  and  Dr.  Wood  proceeds  with  careful  and  painstaking 
scrutiny  to  disclose  its  many  gaps  and  inconsistencies.  He  shows 
that  the  data  upon  which  the  theory  is  based  are  unconnected 
with  each  other  except  where  they  are  mutually  contradictory. 
He  points  out  that  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  gospels  is  a 
natural  feature  of  their  vivid  style,  and  that  historic  facts  are 
capable  of  symbolic  interpretation,  where  the  truth  concerned 
is  of  a  deep  spiritual  nature.  He  discloses  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  the  criticism  of  the  gospels  proceeds,  so  that  the 
generally  accepted  canons  of  historical  evidence  are  conveniently 
disregarded.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  hesitation  in  exalting 
what  is  at  first  a  surmise  from  some  trivial  detail  into  an  assured 
fact.  Thus  Robertson  himself  writes  on  one  occasion  “  we  may 
perhaps  infer  where  we  cannot  trace  the  development  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  reduction  of  the  Jesus  myth  to  its  present  form.”  To 
which  Dr.  Wood  makes  the  just  comment  “  Rationalists  who 
infer  where  we  cannot  trace  should  not  despise  Christians  who 
believe  where  w^e  cannot  prove.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  subject  is  approached  by  these 
theorists  from  a  two-fold  prejudice.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
assumed  that  “  miracles  do  not  happen  ”  and  therefore  the  gospel 
narratives  are  discredited  from  the  start.  In  the  second  place  it 
is  considered  desirable  that  true  spiritual  religion  should  be  set 
free  from  the  supposed  incubus  of  attachment  to  historical 
events,  and  that  therefore  anything  that  discredits  the  historical 
foundations  is  exalting  the  spiritual  content  of  the  religion 
concerned.  Both  of  these  dogmas  are  proved  to  be  false  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  fact. 

One  wonders  whether  the  theory  is  worthy  of  such  a  close 
scrutiny.  One  would  have  welcomed  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  history,  of  miracle  to  historical  evidence, 
the  weight  of  evidence  behind  the  gospel  stories,  and  the  portrait 
of  Jesus  which  emerges  from  the  results  of  modern  study.  Such 
matters  would  be  more  within  the  scope  of  the  members  of  the 
Religious  Book  Club  for  whom,  among  others,  this  book  is 
intended. 

E.  H.  Daniell. 


Baptists  as  Champions  of  Religious  Freedom,  by  J.  H. 

Rushbrooke,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Kingsgate  Press,  4d.) 

This  is  the  text  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Milwaukee  in  May,  and  it  is  of  far  greater 
value  and  importance  than  a  pamphlet  of  a  dozen  pages  usually 
suggests.  Dr.  Rushbrooke  holds  that  it  is  still  an  imperative 
necessity  to  reassert  the  principle  of  soul  freedom  which  is  a 
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primary  element  of  the  tradition  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers.  Over  wide  areas  of  the  world  it  is  challenged,  and 
Baptists  in  championing  it  occupy  a  position  of  peculiar 
advantage. 

The  Call  to  Worship,  by  D.  Tait  Patterson.  Revised  Pocket 

Edition.  (Carey  Press,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

This  book  of  services  needs  no  commendation.  Nearly  a 
decade  has  passed  since  the  original  edition  was  issued,  and  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  In  this  revised  edition  the  prayer 
section  is  much  enriched,  and  new  features  include  The  Adoration 
of  God,  our  Lord  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  an  Order  for  the  Recog¬ 
nition  and  Dedication  of  Sunday  School  Workers  and  an  Order 
of  Service  for  the  Opening  and  Dedication  of  a  new  church,  both 
Orders  being  admirable.  Possibly  the  Order  for  the  Reception 
and  Dedication  of  Deacons  is  a  little  slight,  and,  in  another 
edition,  the  spiritual  work  of  the  deacon’s  office  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  church  members  to  the  men  and  women  chosen 
by  them,  might  well  be  stressed. 

We  warmly  congratulate  the  publishers  on  a  very  tasteful 
production,  and  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  studies  of 
all  Baptist  ministers  and  lay  preachers. 

Dacca,  by  H.  D.  Northfield,  M.A.  (Carey  Press,  Is.  net.) 

A  big  book,  not  in  bulk  but  in  interest  and  content.  It  deals 
with  one  town,  one  mission  centre;  and  in  the  course  of  nine 
short,  virile  chapters,  the  author  gives  a  convincing  picture  of 
the  day-to-day  life  of  a  missionary  and  indicates  some  of  the 
problems  which  face  him  in  this  “  front  line  post.”  Get  the  book 
and  read  it  with  care  ;  you  will  then  be  better  informed  on 
missionary  work  and  policy,  and  appreciate  that  a  “  cut  ”  in  the 
home  supplies  means  the  cutting  off  of  travel  to  outlying  districts. 

Finger-Tips  on  Glory,  by  Reginald  Kirby  (Marshall,  Morgan  & 

Scott,  Ltd.,  Is.  net.) 

Mr.  Kirby,  now  the  minister  at  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 
is  remembered  in  this  country  for  his  ministries  at  Harborne  and 
Huddersfield.  This  volume  contains  Bible  studies  of  a  fine 
evangelical  quality. 


Editorial. 


IN  1938  the  names  of  thirty-one  new  members  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  were  printed.  The  following  have  joined 
since  our  last  issue  : 

Rev.  T.  A.  Bampton.  Rev.  C.  E.  Martin  (Queensland). 

Mr.  Herbert  Chown.  Mr.  J.  G.  Matthews. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Curtis,  J.P.  Mr.  P.  W.  Payne.  F.C.A. 

Mrs.  E.  Lake. 


* 


* 


* 


♦ 


MEMBERS,  PLEASE  NOTE. 

Subscriptions  for  1939  are  now  due  and  should  be  remitted 
to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Allan  H.  Calder,  23  Brantwood  Road, 
S.E.24.  A  remittance  form  accompanies  this  issue. 

Several  letters  of  appreciation  of  the  Society’s  work  and 
of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  have  recently  been  received.  Members 
are  invited  to  translate  this  appreciation  into  action  by  putting 
in  the  persuasive  word  which  will  induce  others  to  join.  Hearty 
co-operation  would  easily  result  in  the  addition  of  fifty  to  the 
membership  roll.  The  subscription  for  Ordinary  membership 
is  10s.  per  annum ;  for  Honorary  membership  £1  Is.  per  annum ; 
for  Life  membership  a  single  payment  of  £10  10s.  and  for 
Permanent  membership  for  a  Church  a  single  payment  of 
£15  15s.  The  possibility  of  securing  Permanent  membership 
should  surely  attract  many  of  our  churches.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hardman 
secured  place  No.  1  in  the  list  for  his  church,  Cloughfold.  Which 
of  our  members  will  donate  the  necessary  amount  to  secure  place 
No.  2  for  his  church  ? 

*  *  ♦  * 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Society’s  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
4th  May,  during  the  forthcoming  Baptist  Assembly  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  Our  member.  Rev.  A.  S.  Langley,  E.R.Hist.S.,  has  the 
local  arrangements  in  hand,  and  has  secured  the  generous  promise 
of  Birmingham  friends  to  provide  charabancs  to  convey  our 
members  from  the  Town  Hall  to  Bewdley  and  Bromsgrove. 
These  ancient  churches  are  anticipating  our  visit,  and  the 
Bromsgrove  church  cordially  invites  us  to  tea.  Further  details  will 
be  published  in  April,  but  it  will  help  the  officers  in  making 
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arrangements  if  members,  when  sending  their  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions,  will  state  if  they  hope  to  be  present. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

A  YORKSHIRE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  1687. 

Mr.  Frank  Beckwith  sends  the  following  Addendum  to  his 
recent  article  on  this  manuscript  (VIII.  168). 

“  In  accounting  for  the  gift  to  the  Anglican  church  at 
Marsden  of  the  1687  manuscript  of  Mitchel’s  Difference  betwixt 
Egypt  and  Canaan  it  was  conjectured  that  the  gift  might  have 
been  made,  along  with  a  number  of  other  papers,  in  1841.  That 
this  conjecture  was  correct  is  now  proved  by  a  note  to  be 
found  in  Canon  C.  A.  Hulbert’s  Annals  of  Almondbury  (1882), 
p.  433,  which  expressly  mentions  this  item  as  given  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Maxfield,  then  incumbent  of  Marsden,  by  Mr.  John  Varley,  of 
Slaithwaite,  who  died  in  1843.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
where  the  other  known  manuscript  copy  is  at  present;  it  was 
lent  to  Henry  Dowson  in  1853  by  his  friend  George  Mitchell 
and  recorded  in  the  former’s  history  of  the  Bradford  church, 
The  Centenary.” 

*  *  *  ♦ 

DAN  TAYLOR,  1738—1816. 

A  few  days  ago  Baptists  celebrated  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Dan  Taylor,  the  leader  of  the  New  Connexion 
of  General  Baptists.  While  his  name  can  hardly  be  linked  with 
those  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  he  was  in  the  true  evangelical 
succession  and  his  flaming  zeal  was  scarcely  less  than  theirs.  He 
itinerated  widely,  established  many  churches,  and  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  Baptist  life  and  thought.  We  are  glad 
to  print  a  bi-centenary  tribute  in  this  issue. 

Centenaries,  bi-centenaries  and  ter-centenaries  take  place  in 
such  numbers  that  it  is  impossible  to  notice  all.  Some  that  are 
approaching  are  of  outstanding  importance.  September  will 
bring  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Convention 
of  1689,  about  which  we  expect  to  publish  an  article  by  Professor 
A.  J.  D.  Farrer.  Next  year  Broadmead,  Bristol,  will  celebrate 
its  300th  anniversary,  as  also  will  King’s  Road,  Reading.  This 
generation  is  not  exactly  well-informed  on  Free  Church  history 
and  principles.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  well-known 
churches  will  have  something  vital  to  say  concerning  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  heritage  into  which  they  entered  as  a  result  of  the 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  those  who  did  know  their  principles 
and  were  not  afraid  to  avow  them. 


The  Reformation  and  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  400th  anniversary  of  the  setting  up  of  the  English  Bible 
by  Royal  authority  in  the  Churches  of  England  served  the 
great  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
most  precious  literary  treasure  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Particularly  was  this  great  event  of  significance  to 
Protestants,  for,  within  the  variety  of  Protestant  emphasis  and 
doctrine,  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  essential  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Protestantism  that  it  found  its  genesis  and  nourished 
its  life  on  the  Word  of  God  as  revealed  primarily  in  Scripture. 

But  what,  precisely,  was  the  Protestant  contribution  on  this 
point?  It  is  easy,  in  a  general  way,  to  stand  up  in  a  mass  meeting 
and  join  in  cheers  for  Protestantism ;  but  it  is  far  more  important, 
and  not  quite  so  easy,  to  disentangle  the  various  threads  in  the 
Protestant  strand,  so  that  we  may  estimate  the  permanent  value 
of  the  Reformation  view  of  the  Bible. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  Reformers  took  their  courage  in 
both  hands  when  they  challenged  and  overthrew  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  Church,  as  Calvin  was 
quite  willing  to  recognise,  had  rendered  great  services.  When 
men  had  asked  :  “  What  is  the  claim  of  the  Bible  on  our  thought 
and  practice?”  the  Church  had  given  a  clear  and  definite  reply. 
Catholic  theory  had  declared  that  the  Scriptures  must  have  an 
infallible  interpreter,  and  the  only  possible  interpreter  of  this 
kind  was  the  Church.  In  effect  this  was  to  substitute  Church 
tradition  for  Scripture  as  the  final  standard.  And  men  who 
longed  for  some  kind  of  ultimate  authority  on  which  they  might 
lean  with  full  assurance  found  it  in  the  strong  claim  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

So  when  the  Reformers  attacked  this  authority  they  knocked 
away  a  support  which  had  long  been  accepted  as  impregnable. 
Now  of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  knock  away  the  supports 
that  have  upheld  traditional  religious  beliefs  and  practices  (we 
find  that  to  be  true  to-day)  :  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  replace 
the  supports  that  have  been  knocked  away.  The  Reformers  took 
the  (then)  bold  step  of  asserting  that  the  only  authority  required 
was  that  of  Scripture  itself,  without  its  special  authorisation  by 
ecclesiastical  interpretation. 
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It  soon  became  apparent  that  they  had  taken  a  step  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  To  begin  with,  they  had  opened  the  Bible 
and  had  made  it  accessible  for  all,  laymen  as  well. 

In  these  days,  when  the  Bible  is  printed  in  millions  of  copies 
and  circulated  throughout  the  earth,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  ffiat, 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  God’s  Word  was  literally  a  sealed 
book  to  the  vast  majority  of  Christians.  On  this  point  the 
Roman  Church  had  reversed  the  practice  of  the  early  Fathers. 
Chrysostom  used  to  announce  to  his  congregations  the  portions 
of  the  Bible  he  proposed  to  read  on  each  succeeding  Sunday. 
He  used  to  say  “  The  Bible  was  given  to  the  common  people,” 
and  the  various  versions  of  the  Bible — Syriac,  Latin,  Coptic, 
Persian,  Armenian,  and  so  on,  indicate  that  wherever  the  Gospel 
was  preached  it  took  its  stand  upon  the  Scripture  as  open  to  the 
eyft  of  all  who  desired  to  read  it. 

The  Roman  Church,  however,  definitely  discouraged  the  laitv 
from  reading  the  Bible.  In  1229,  for  example,  at  the  Council 
held  at  Toulouse  under  the  presidency  of  a  papal  legate,  the 
fourteenth  canon  declared  ;  “  We  prohibit  the  laity  from  having 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  unless  it  be  at  most 
that  anyone  wishes  to  have,  for  devotion,  a  Psalter,  a  Breviary 
for  the  Divine  Offices,  or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Mary;  but 
we  forbid  them  in  the  most  express  manner  to  have  the  above 
books  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue.”  Dr.  C.  J.  Cadoux,  in 
his  monumental  Catholicism  and  Christianity,  declares  “  the  laity 
gradually  gave  up  the  private  use  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed  largely 
lost  the  ability  to  read  anything;  but,  when  the  art  of  reading 
revived,  the  Church  put  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Bible  being  widely  read  ”  (p.  260).  It  became  the  general 
practice  of  Inquisitors  to  treat  vernacular  Bible-reading  as  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  of  heresy,  and  to  bum  vernacular  translations 
wherever  they  found  them.  (Dr.  Cadoux  quotes  a  case  of  Bible 
burning  under  Catholic  influence  near  Sheffield  so  late  as  1860, 
and  in  1864  the  Bible  Societies  were  grouped  with  Socialism, 
Communism,  and  secret  societies  as  among  the  errors  of  the 
age  [p.  266].)  So  when  in  England  John  Wycliffe  began  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  when  in  Germany 
Luther  devoted  himself  to  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  German  (not  from  the  Vulgate,  but  from  Erasmus’  second 
edition  of  the  Greek  text),  and  when,  with  the  assistance  of 
Melancthon,  he  completed  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  movement  of  the  greatest  importance  had  begun  :  and  we  must 
count  it  among  the  major  contributions  of  Protestantism.  “  Let 
us  have  the  Bible  open,”  the  Reformers  declared,  “  let  it  be 
available  for  every  man.”  The  Reformers  fervently  said  “Amen  ” 
to  those  noble  words  of  Chrysostom,  uttered  centuries  before. 
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“  Hear  me,  ye  men  of  the  world ;  get  ye  the  Bible,  that  most 
wholesome  remedy  for  the  soul;  if  ye  will  nothing  else,  at  least 
get  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  that  they  may  be  your  continual  and  earnest  teachers. 
Hearken  not  only  hereto  in  Church,  but  also  at  home;  let  the 
husband  with  the  wife,  let  the  father  with  the  child,  talk  together 
of  these  matters,  and  to  and  fro  let  them  both  enquire  and  give 
their  judgments.” 

But  when  you  have  got  the  Bible  open  and  accessible  you 
have  only  taken  the  first  step.  It  then  becomes  important  to 
understand  it,  and  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  “  What  in 
it  is  the  Word  of  God?” 

Both  Calvin  and  Luther  over-emphasised  the  simplicity  of 
the  Bible  and  its  appeal  to  all  men.  Luther  declared  that  “  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  simplest  writer  and  speaker  that  is  in  heaven 
and  earth.”  Those  of  us  who  have  ploughed  our  way,  not  with¬ 
out  pain  and  tribulation,  through  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  require¬ 
ments  of  the  B.D.  course,  will  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the 
Bible  is  so  simple  as  all  that!  Calvin,  with  a  little  more  insight 
than  Luther,  differed  from  him  on  this  point :  yet  he  did  urge 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  could  have  no  more  than  one  simple 
sense,  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  vigorously  trounced  the 
allegorists  who  had  followed  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  Origen. 
The  habit  of  allegorising,  Cavin  said,  was  like  reducing  the 
Scriptures  to  a  nose  of  wax  .  .  .  which  could  be  pulled  with 
equal  ease  this  way  and  that! 

Here  Calvin  laid  his  finger  on  the  real  difficulty.  There  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  good  deal  of  “  nose-pulling,”  a  good  deal  of 
varied  and  not  always  justified  straining  at  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  give  them  this  or  that  desired  meaning.  It  is  not  enough 
to  put  before  the  earnest  enquirer  an  open  Book :  he  has  to  be 
taught  how  to  interpret  and  understand  it.  In  what  sense  is 
it  the  Word  of  God?  This  is  the  question  which  still  concerns 
us,  and  we  may  now  enquire  what  guidance  Calvin  and  Luther, 
as  typical  Reformation  leaders,  gave  on  this  question. 

It  has  recently  been  stated  that  “  it  was  Calvin  who  gave 
form  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Scripture.”  Doubtless 
historically  this  is  true,  but  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  while 
both  Calvin  and  Luther  gave  expression  to  valuable  elements  in 
the  science  of  interpretation,  neither  can  be  taken  as  adequate 
as  a  guide  for  the  Christian  of  to-day.  These  two  differed  greatly 
in  their  attitude  to  the  Bible,  and  we  must  examine  the  main 
views  of  each  in  turn. 

Calvin  was  anxious  to  establish  Scripture  in  such  a  position 
that  all  personal  opinion  must  bow  to  its  dictum.  He  committed 
himself  to  the  principle  that  the  whole  body  of  Scripture,  as 
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bequeathed  to  us  by  the  early  Church,  would  certainly  approve 
itself  as  divinely  inspired  to  every  one  to  whom  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  given.  For  such  it  was  authentic  and 
authoritative  from  beginning  to  end.  So  he  declared  for  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture,  its  equal  authority  and  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  and  its  declared  sufficiency.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he 
stated  :  “  The  word  Scripture  imports  that  Moses  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Law,  but  that  he  was  simply  a  kind  of  amanuensis 
or  secretary  who  wrote  what  he  received  from  God,  and  not 
what  he  manufactured  in  his  own  brain.”  Again,  ”  The  Holy 
Spirit  so  governed  the  language  of  Paul  that  not  a  superfluous 
word  escaped  from  him.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  Calvin  did 
not  recognise  the  “  human  ”  element  in  the  composition  of  the 
Bible.  He  did.  But,  he  held,  all  personal  idiosyncrasies  were 
always  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  showed 
themselves  only  according  to  His  requirements.  He  was  aware, 
of  course,  that  some  of  Paul’s  epistles  had  been  lost.  But  that 
gave  him  no  anxiety.  He  declared  “  those  epistles  of  Paul  which 
the  Lord  judged  to  be  necessary  for  His  Church  have  been  selected 
by  His  providence  for  everlasting  remembrance.”  It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  Calvin  was  not  sometimes  in  difficulties  with 
this  theory.  He  was  challenged,  for  example,  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  occur  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  inaccurate.  He  sought  a  way  out  of 
this  difficulty  by  remarking  that  after  all  it  is  the  doctrine  rather 
than  the  word  which  is  the  prime  concern,  and  that  the  apostles 
were  content  if  they  were  faithful  to  the  sense  of  the  passage 
which  they  quoted.  But  this  is  rather  different  from  his  state¬ 
ment  already  quoted,  that  the  Bible  is  authentic  and  authoritative 
from  beginning  to  end.  Yet,  allowing  for  all  this,  we  have  to 
admit  that  Calvin’s  position  in  general  bears  the  marks  of  that 
rigid  coherence  which  characterised  the  whole  of  his  system. 
The  point  to  be  emphasised,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return, 
is  Calvin’s  assertion,  fundamental  to  his  position,  that  everything 
rests  upon  the  work  and  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  the 
sanctifying  work  of  God  in  the  heart  can  make  the  Scriptures 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  soul. 

We  shall  not  expect  to  find  anything  like  this  consistency 
in  Luther.  By  nature  he  was  different  from  Calvin.  For  one 
thing,  he  could  write  and  sing  hymns,  and  while  Calvin  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  artistic  and  poetical  appreciation,  the 
German  was  more  prone  to  exercise  what  we  may  refer  to  as 
poetic  licence.  With  a  delightful  (but  not  to  be  copied)  wave 
of  the  hand,  Luther  waved  away  difficult  matters  of  canonicity. 
They  simply  did  not  worry  him.  His  attitude  to  these  and 
similar  matters  reminds  us  of  the  student  who,  asked  in  an 
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examination  paper  to  make  clear  the  different  elements  in  the 
teaching  of  the  eighth-century  Hebrew  prophets,  answered  that 
he  wasn’t  very  clear  about  it,  but  that,  anyway,  it  didn’t  matter 
much  as  we  were  living  in  another  age !  Luther  disliked  the 
book  of  Esther,  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  epistle  of  James,  dis¬ 
approved  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  was  doubtful  as  to  the  authority 
(  of  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  other  hand,  he  regarded 
j  Genesis  as  a  most  holy  book,  containing  more  figures  of  Christ 
j  and  His  Kingdom  than  any  other.  In  his  delightful  fashion  he 
says,  “  When  a  contradiction  occurs  in  Scripture  and  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  .  .  .  well,  let  it  go !  ”  Irreconcilables  did  not  give 
him  much  anxiety.  Indeed,  he  offered  to  set  his  doctor’s  cap 
on  the  head  of  anyone  who  could  reconcile  the  teaching  of  James 
and  Paul.  Discrepancies  and  contradictions  .  .  .  what  do  they 
matter,  he  asked,  provided  the  main  facts  of  faith  are  fully 
grasped?  ...  a  position  not  unknown  in  present-day  Christianity. 

As  Luther  was  not  worried  overmuch  by  inconsistencies  in 
Biblical  writers,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  not 
worried,  either,  by  inconsistencies  in  his  own  writings.  He  was 
not  bound,  as  Calvin  was,  to  make  Scripture  and  the  Word 
of  God  coterminous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  sometimes 
refer  to  the  Bible  as  though  the  whole  Canon  were  inspired : 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  declared  that  while  the  Word  of  God 
(by  which  he  meant  the  Gospel)  is  in  all  the  Bible  (and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  both  Calvin  and  Luther  found  references 
to  Christ  throughout  the  Bible)  not  all  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God.  Luther  declined  to  confine  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
Bible,  declaring  that  God  still  speaks  to  holy  men  as  He  did 
in  days  of  old. 

We  may  express  the  difference  between  Calvin  and  Luther 
in  this  way.  Luther  found  his  central  principle  in  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  especially  as  expressed  in 
Romans  and  Galatians.  With  this  Calvin  agreed.  But  whereas 
Luther  examined  the  Bible  from  the  point  of  view  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  suspected  everything  in  it  which  it  did  not  conform 
to  that  great  principle,  Calvin  argued  that  everything  in  the  Bible, 
when  properly  interpreted,  could  be  brought  into  line  with  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  evangel. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Reformation 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  we  have  to  distinguish  different  emphases 

!  within  the  general  assertion  of  Biblical  authority.  On  the  one  side 
stands  Calvin  with  his  insistence  on  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God,  an  immovable  rock  on  which  the  Christian  can  rest :  con¬ 
sistent,  uniformly  authoritative,  all-sufficient.  On  the  other  side 
stands  Luther,  regarding  the  Word  of  God  as  greater  than 
i  Scripture,  though  at  the  same  time  giving  to  Scripture  con- 
i 
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spicuous  devotion.  He  was  much  freer  than  Calvin  in  his 
attitude,  accepting  or  rejecting  this  or  that  part  of  the  Bible 
according  as  it  squared  with  his  conception  of  the  Gospel.  As 
far  as  I  know,  no  Lutheran  confession  of  faith  insisted  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  Canon  as  a  vital  article  in  that  faith. 

It  was  the  failure  to  recognise  this  difference  between  the 
Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  points  of  view  that  led  a  writer  some 
time  ago  (in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  May  8,  1924)  to 
declare  that  the  abandonment  of  Biblical  infallibility  means  the 
abandonment  of  essential  Protestantism.  But  this,  of  course, 
ignores  the  fact  that  while  Calvin  paved  the  way  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Bible  as  completely  infallible,  Luther  opened  the 
way  for  the  attitude  of  discrimination  between  the  various  literary 
components  of  the  Bible. 

We  may  now  put  the  question  :  should  the  modern  Protestant 
follow  Calvin,  or  Luther?  Is  it  possible  to  follow  either  without 
important  modification  of  their  views? 

In  recent  times,  Karl  Barth  has  counselled  us  to  get  back 
to  Calvin.  He  has  called  us  back  to  an  examination  of  the 
authoritative  value  of  the  Bible.  He  has  told  us  that  in  Scripture 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  “  Barth’s  one 
theme  is  that  God  speaks,  that  He  speaks  His  Word  in  three 
forms :  first,  directly  in  revelation  to  apostles  and  prophets ; 
then  indirectly  in  the  written  records  of  that  revelation;  thirdly, 
more  indirectly  through  Christian  preaching.  Since  it  is  God 
that  speaks  there  is  no  need  for  any  other  proof  of  the  Divine 
action.  All  apologetical  efforts  are  needless  and  without  value, 
and  for  that  reason  all  attempts  from  history  or  psychology  to 
found  a  science  of  religion  can  only  be  preliminary,  propae¬ 
deutical,  and  are  useless  in  the  absence  of  faith  ”  (Birch  Hoyle: 
Teaching  of  Karl  Barth). 

Thus  Barth  stands  for  the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture 
as  our  refuge  from  the  uncertainties  of  human  subjectivism. 
But,  let  it  be  noted,  his  doctrine  is  no  theory  of  literalism,  for 
the  validity  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  is  recognised.  Yet 
Barth  seems  reluctant  to  allow  the  principle  of  a  progressive 
revelation.  So  anxious  is  he  to  emphasise  the  absoluteness  of 
revelation  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
subjective  element  in  the  apprehension  of  that  revelation.  So 
he  can  say,  “  the  Lordship  of  God  is  a  simple  truth  which  is 
altogether  known  or  not  known  at  all.” 

We  are  bound  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  his  real 
services  to  contemporary  religious  thought  in  his  protest  against 
humanism  and  mere  subjectivism,  his  failure  to  recognise  that 
the  revelation  of  God  is  a  much  wider  thing  than  Scripture,  and 
his  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  progressive  character  of  that 
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special  revelation,  make  him  anything  but  a  complete  guide  to 
the  earnest  enquirer.  Something  more  than  a  return  to  Calvin 
is  necessary  if  the  Bible  is  to  hold  its  place  amid  the  varied 
attacks  that  are  launched  against  it  nowadays. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  Protestant  position  to-day?  Like 
Calvin  and  Luther,  we  shall  emphasise  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible  over  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  Romanist  “  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  infallible,  not  because  he  has  tested  it  or  weighed 
the  evidence  against  the  statement,  but  simply  because  the  Church 
says  so  ”  (Anderson  Scott,  Romanism  and  the  Gospel,  p.  184). 
We  may  recall  in  this  connection  an  experience  described  by 
John  Bunyan.  In  a  time  of  spiritual  depression  he  found 
encouragement  as  he  recalled  the  words  “  Look  at  the  generations 
of  old  and  see;  did  ever  any  trust  in  God,  and  were  con¬ 
founded  ?  ”  Then  he  searched  the  Bible  for  these  words,  and 
could  not  find  them  in  the  Canon.  At  last  he  found  that  they 
were  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  “  This  at  the  first,”  he  said, 

“  did  somewhat  daunt  me :  but  because,  by  this  time,  I  had 
got  more  experience  of  the  love  and  kindness  of  God,  it  troubled 
me  the  less  :  especially  when  I  considered  that  though  it  was 
not  in  those  Texts  that  we  call  Holy  and  Canonical,  yet  foras¬ 
much  as  this  sentence  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  many  of  the 
Promises,  it  was  my  duty  to  take  the  comfort  of  it.  And  I 
bless  God  for  that  word,  for  it  was  of  God  to  me  ”  {Grace 
Abounding).  The  last  sentence  is  important :  “  for  it  was  of 
God  to  me.”  Here  is  the  personal  note  which  is  all-important. 
Without  this  personal  response  and  apprehension,  the  verdict 
of  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  cannot  have  any  final  value.  It 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  both  Calvin  and  Luther  that  they 
both  stressed  the  need  for  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  Divine  Word.  To  no  man,  they  said,  is  the  Bible 
really  authoritative  until  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  heart  and  mind  makes  it  so.  And  if  it  be  argued  against 
this  that  we  thereby  introduce  the  principle  of  individualism,  we 
reply  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  individual  apprehension  of  the 
Word  of  God  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we 
find  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  our  experience. 

This  is  to  do  more  than  introduce  the  principle  of  individ¬ 
ualism  as  against  the  fixed  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  tradition : 
it  is  to  emphasise  the  principle  of  personal  liberty.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  approach  the  Bible  for  ourselves.  We  are  at  liberty 
to  apply  to  its  understanding  every  enlightened  principle 
of  investigation.  We  make  no  mistake  if  we  adopt  Luther’s 
own  method  and  ask,  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  “  Where  can  I  find 
Christ?”  Our  answer  to  this  question  will  not  be  the  same  as 
Luther’s,  but  we  shall  be  on  sure  ground  if  we  seek,  in  the  Old 
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Testament,  the  preparation  for  the  culmination  of  God’s  self¬ 
disclosure  in  Jesus,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  historical  and  literary  record 
of  the  great  movement  to  which  that  manifestation  gave  rise. 

We  shall  depart  from  Calvin’s  position  in  acknowledging 
that  God’s  self-disclosure  is  over  a  field  wider  than  that  contained 
within  the  pages  of  the  Canon,  while  agreeing  with  him  that  it 
is  in  the  Bible  that  we  are  to  seek  the  central  and  all-important 
element  in  that  self-disclosure,  viz.,  in  the  Word  made  flesh. 
We  shall  depart,  too,  from  Luther’s  somewhat  irresponsible 
handling  of  difficulties  in  the  Bible.  It  is  not  enough,  as  he 
said,  when  confronted  by  irreconcilables,  just  to  let  them  go : 
we  are  committed  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
to  such  an  understanding  as  will  arrange  all  its  varied  elements 
in  a  coherent  revelation.  This  is  possible  once  we  accept  the 
view  of  inspiration  as  progressive,  personal  and  spiritual :  God 
making  Himself  known  according  to  the  capacity  of  His  servants 
to  apprehend  Him ;  the  revelation  itself  coming  through  human 
personalities,  and  the  record  of  it  necessarily  bearing  the  marks 
of  those  personalities :  God  speaking  the  word  of  truth  on  the 
central  matters  of  salvation,  the  word  being  interpreted  always 
in  Him  Who  is  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  quality  of  the  statement  drawn  up  in  1647  by  the 
divines  at  the  Westminster  Assembly.  “  The  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  believed  and  obeyed, 
dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  Church,  but 
wholly  upon  God  (Who  is  truth  itself),  the  Author  thereof; 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received,  because  it  is  the  Word  of 
God.  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  to  a  high  and  reverent  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scripture; 
and  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine, 
the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope 
of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full:  dis¬ 
covery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man’s  salvation,  the  many 
other  incomparable  excellencies,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof, 
are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be 
the  Word  of  God  :  yet,  notwithstanding,  our  full  persuasion  and 
assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof, 
is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing  witness 
by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts.” 

There  is  no  task  more  urgent  in  the  Church  to-day  than 
the  restoration  of  the  Bible  to  its  dynamic  place  in  the  experience 
of  the  believer. 

The  Protestantism  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  could 
assume  that  its  adherents  were  familiar  with  the  Bible.  That 
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is  no  longer  true.  Without  dwelling  on  the  causes  we  may  ack¬ 
nowledge  the  fact.  To  thousands  the  Bible  is  just  as  much  a 
closed  book  as  it  was  in  the  days  before  it  was  made  accessible 
to  the  general  reader. 

But  there  are  signs  that  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Bible 
is  upon  us.  The  prominence  of  articles  on  religious  themes  in 
the  Press,  the  vogue  of  the  various  modem  versions,  are  an 
indication  that  the  general  public  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
for  a  shilling  there  can  be  purchased  incomparably  the  finest 
religious  book  in  the  world. 

And  that  is  our  opportunity.  From  our  Protestant  position 
we  can  say :  “  Let  all  the  light  of  learning  beat  upon  the  Sacred 
Page,”  and :  “  Let  the  experience  which  is  behind  the  ancient 
literature  become  your  own.” 

Protestantism  has  everything  to  gain  from  the  study  of  the 
open  Bible,  but  only  if  that  study  be  at  once  intelligent  and 
consecrated.  Thus  Protestantism  can  assume  the  role  of  teacher. 
It  is  by  our  fearless  teaching  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
by  our  no  less  fearless  practice  of  those  truths,  that  we  shall 
find  our  proper  sphere  in  the  modem  world. 

F.  Townley  Lord. 


ISAAC  KIMBER,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Ward  at  Gresham 
College,  has  long  been  known  as  a  good  man  of  letters,  editing 
Ainsworth’s  Latin  Dictionary,  1751,  writing  a  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  1724,  and  editing  the  Morning  Chronicle  from  1728-32. 
These  facts  are  in  the  D.N.B.  A  descendant  has  now  proved  in 
the  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  vol.  28, 
that  he  edited  the  London  Magazine  till  his  death  in  1755.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  Kimber,  his  son,  who  wrote  a  History 
of  England  in  ten  volumes. 


The  Permanency  of  Religion, 

with  special  reference  to  the  Future  of  Non-Conformity. 

The  position  in  which  the  Christian  Church  finds  herself 
shows  no  definite  signs  of  improvement,  though  facile 
prophets  of  an  early  revival  are  eloquent  enough.  The  Churches, 
someone  has  said,  are  now  “  like  islands  exposed  to  the  waves 
of  a  non-Christian  ocean  threatening  to  wear  away  their  defences 
and  engulf  them.”  The  enemies  of  Christianity  are  busily  pre¬ 
dicting  its  speedy  extinction.  Their  gloomy  prognostications 
are  natural  enough  in  a  time  like  ours,  in  which  the  world  is  in 
a  state  of  intellectual,  moral  and  political  chaos.  Equally  natural 
is  the  cry  wrung  from  many  Christian  hearts,  “  Why  does  God 
make  things  so  difficult?”  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  faith  of 
many  grows  cold  and  that  some  even  doubt  the  permanency  of 
religion.  The  only  radical  cure  for  all  such  doubt  is  a  deeper 
Christian  experience.  The  experience  of  Christ  in  the  heart 
always  has  an  apologetic  value  far  beyond  that  of  any  argument. 
Not  that  we  stand  bereft  of  argument,  for  we  do  not  keep  our 
religion  and  our  culture  in  water-tight  compartments. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  permanency  of  religion 
stands  or  falls,  not  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  but  with 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe.  The  whole  mysterious 
universe  and  the  life  of  man  demand  for  their  explanation  not 
only  a  religious  interpretation  but  also  the  permanency  of 
religion.  In  the  long  run,  no  interpretation  of  Nature  or  of 
life  can  ultimately  satisfy  the  mind  which  is  not  a  religious 
interpretation.  History  runs  in  cycles,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
periods  come  round  in  which  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  difficult 
to  accept  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  life;  and  we,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  are  living  in  such  a  period.  But  these  secularistic  periods 
do  not  last  for  ever.  Already  there  are  some  signs  that  the 
present  humanistic  age,  which  began  at  the  Renaissance,  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Such  is  the  view  of  Berdyaev,  who  thinks 
that  we  are  at  the  end  of  an  age  and  that  a  reaction  towards  the 
spiritual  understanding  and  interpretation  of  life  is  beginning. 

Another  consideration  to  be  borne  steadily  in  mind  is  that 
however  dead  Christianity  may  seem  at  times  to  be,  it  never 
stays  dead.  It  has  a  habit  of  surprisingly  coming  to  life  again. 
In  England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Christiamty 
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was  in  a  far  worse  state  than  it  is  to-day.  Bishop  Butler,  in 
1747,  three  years  before  he  went  to  Durham,  was  offered  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  declined  it,  saying  that  it  was 
“too  late  for  him  to  try  to  support  a  falling  Church.”  In  a 
well-known  passage  he  said,  “  It  is  come  ...  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  .  .  .  now  at  length, 
discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it,  as  if 
in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people 
of  discernment;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  set  it  up  as  a 
principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule  .  .  .  for  its  having  so 
long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world.”  That  was  written 
in  1736,  almost  exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and,  but  for  its 
style,  it  might  have  come  from  last  week’s  New  Statesman.  And 
yet,  before  Bishop  Butler  was  in  his  grave,  John  Wesley  had  set 
on  foot  the  greatest  spiritual  movement  this  country  has  known 
since  the  Reformation.  One  more  example  out  of  many  may 
be  quoted.  Almost  exactly  a  century  ago,  in  1832,  Dr.  Arnold 
said,  “  The  Church,  as  it  now  stands,  no  human  power  can  save.” 
Four  years  later  the  Oxford  Movement  began,  which  breathed  a 
new  life  into  the  Church  of  England,  which  Arnold  and  many 
others  looked  upon  as  being  as  good  as  dead.  However  much 
we  may  dislike  certain  features  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  was  as  genuine  a  revival  of  religion 
as  the  Wesleyan  Movement  in  the  preceding  century.  It  saved 
the  Church  of  England  when  it  had  reached  its  nadir. 

All  Christians  agree  that  the  paramount  need  of  the  times 
is  a  mighty  spiritual  revival  which  will  bring  a  simple  and 
direct  experience  of  personal  religion  back  into  the  lives  of 
multitudes.  That  such  a  revival  will  come  is  proved,  I  think, 
by  the  history  of  the  Church.  Religion  has  always  been  doubted 
and  contradicted;  it  has  often  apparently  been  on  the  point  of 
being  overthrown,  but  it  has  always  risen  again  strengthened 
and  purified  to  resume  its  ancient  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men. 
If  the  anti-Christian  philosophies  of  life,  which  have  swept 
through  several  nations  on  the  Continent,  sweep  over  England, 
organised  religion  in  this  country  will,  for  a  time,  be  reduced 
to  a  desperate  plight.  The  future  looks  dark — so  dark  that 
Canon  Quick  (no  defeatist)  thinks  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Europe  may  enter  another  Dark  Age.  If  he  is  right,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  Church  emerges  from  the  tunnel.  But 
he  may  not  be  right.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  religion  is 
often  reborn  in  a  catastrophic  era.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  appeared  at  a  time  when  Israel  had  lost 
its  national  existence  and  was  in  exile.  Christianity  was  bom 
in  the  decay  of  Graeco-Roman  culture.  “  The  Protestant 
Reformation  was  roughly  synchronous  with  the  decay  of 
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feudalism.  Perhaps  some  such  rebirth  of  Christian  faith  will 
come  out  of  the  catastrophic  era  in  which  we  are  living.” 
(Reinhold  Niebuhr;  Beyond  Tragedy,  p.  113.)  In  this  con¬ 
nection  a  German  theologian  has  spoken  a  helpful  word.  He 
says  that  we  who  belong  to  the  Church  militant  on  earth  cannot 
hope  to  see  an  ecclesia  triumphans  here  on  earth.  The  Church 
is  never  triumphans,  but  only  militans,  that  is  to  say,  pressa.  An 
ecclesia  triumphans  would  be  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  no  longer 
ecclesia.  (K.  L.  Schmidt  in  Oldham’s  The  Church  and  its 
Function  in  Society,  p.  26.) 

But  what  of  our  own  future?  The  permanency  of  religion 
by  no  means  gurantees  that  all  types  of  Christianity  will  sur/ive.  { 
There  are  those  who  declare  that  in  any  event  the  ultra- Protestant  ■ 
and  Dissenting  type  of  Christianity  is  already  moribund  and  is 
bound  to  disappear  before  long.  Distasteful  though  it  be,  their 
arguments  must  be  examined,  for  it  is  always  wise  to  learn  from 
the  enemy.  Moreover,  if  no  touch  of  self-distrust  and  no  whisper 
of  self-criticism  ever  ruffles  our  complacency,  we  are,  indeed, 
as  good  as  dead.  We  turn,  then,  to  consider  the  future  prospects 
of  Non-Conformity.  I 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Non-Conformity  i 
belongs  to  a  special  type  of  Christianity — to  what  Troeltsch  has 
conveniently,  though  awkwardly,  called  the  sect-type  in  contrast 
to  the  Church-type  of  Christianity.  He  uses  the  term,  in  no 
depreciatory  sense,  to  indicate  that  type  of  Christianity  which 
thinks  of  the  Church  as  a  voluntary  association  of  believers,  all 
of  whom  have  entered  it  by  personal  faith;  which  emphasises  ^ 
the  moral  demands  of  Christ  and  exercises  a  strict  discipline  i 
on  all  its  members,  on  whom  it  imposes  standards  sharply 
differentiated  from  those  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  sect- 
type  of  Christianity  dislikes  the  hierarchical  and  sacramental  | 
conception  of  the  Church ;  it  stresses  religious  equality  and 
brotherly  love.  It  is  a  lay-type  of  Christianity,  critical  of  official 
spiritual  guides  and  theologians,  and  making  its  own  appeal  i 
direct  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  also  always  independent  of  r 
the  State.  In  its  worship  it  revolts  from  ordered  and  litiirgic  | 
forms  and  prefers  a  worship  which  is  free,  spontaneous,  i, 
enthusiastic  and  unstylised.  3 

The  argument  of  our  opponents  seems  to  be  that  in  the  | 
modem  world  of  regimentation  the  sect-type  of  Christianity  has 
no  chance,  and  its  present  condition  shows  that  its  decline  has  I 
already  begun.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  greatly  impressed  by  ? 
this  argument  and  I  judge  that,  in  those  who  use  it,  the  wish  ^ 
is  father  to  the  thought.  If  they  had  read  Troeltsch  more  care-  | 
fully,  they  would  have  found  that  he  regards  both  types  of  ; 
Christianity  as  necessary  and,  indeed,  complementary.  He  thinks  j 
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that  the  sect-type  emphasises  those  very  principles  which  the 
Church-type  has  been  led  to  neglect.  He  goes  further  when  he 
says :  “  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  about  the  actual  fact : 
the  sects,  with  their  greater  independence  of  the  world,  and  their 
continual  emphasis  upon  the  original  ideals  of  Christianity,  often 
represent  in  a  very  distinct  and  characteristic  way  the  essential, 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity.”  {The  Social  Teaching  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  I. — p.  334.)  In  my  judgment  there  will 
always  be  a  need  for  the  non-sacerdotal  interpretation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  sect-type.  It  is  too  deeply  embedded  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  Christian  history  for  it  to  perish.  It  is  not  a 
passing  phase. 

Another  and  more  impressive  argument  is  used  by  those 
who  predict  that  our  particular  type  of  Christianity  has  little 
chance  of  survival.  They  point  out  that  Christianity  has,  from 
time  to  time,  invaded  and  penetrated  certain  forms  of  civilisation 
and  has  thus  become  closely  identified  with  them,  with  the  result 
that  when  they  collapsed,  it  collapsed  with  them.  The  Roman 
Church,  for  example,  decayed  with  the  decay  of  feudalism,  and 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  collapsed  with  the  collapse  of 
Czarism.  So,  too,  British  Non-Conformity  and  its  counterparts 
in  America  are  declining  with  the  decline  of  our  Western  in¬ 
dustrial  type  of  civilisation.  Nothing  can  save  them  from 
destruction  unless  they  emancipate  themselves  from  the  peculiar 
type  of  civilisation  with  which  they  have  grown  up.  (Cf.  W.  M. 
Horton :  Realistic  Theology,  pp.  147f.)  They  are  so  tied  up 
with  the  Capitalistic  order  of  society  and  with  Liberalism,  which 
is  the  political  faith  of  Capitalism,  that  their  doom  is  sealed. 
Non-Conformity  is  moribund  because  Capitalism  and  political 
Liberalism  are  moribund.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  bourgeois,  and 
the  bourgeois  have  had  their  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  this  argument,  which  is  really  a 
mixture  of  argument  and  prophecy,  but  the  issue  may  be  clarified 
if  we  proceed  step  by  step. 

First,  let  us  notice  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
has  been  a  close  connection  between  Capitalism  and  British  Non- 
Conformity.  Dissenters  in  this  country  were  driven  into  business 
life  when  they  were  excluded  from  the  opportunities  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  political  life,  and  from  the  learned  professions.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  Calvinistic  ethic,  drawn  largely  from  the  Old 
Testament,  gave  to  Capitalism  an  ethical  and  intellectual  back¬ 
bone,  and  helped  its  vigorous  development,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  issue  its  warnings  against  the  service  of  mammon.  The 
Arminians  lived  in  a  Calvinistic  environment  and  they  accepted 
its  sociological  ethic,  while  they  rejected  its  theology.  We  do 
not  really  need  the  elaborate  researches  of  Max  Weber  and 
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Troeltsch  to  prove  that  this  is  true.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  look 
at  Dissenting  life  in  the  great  industrial  cities  and  at  our  own 
churches.  The  close  connection  between  Non-Conformity  and 
Capitalism  may  be  taken,  then,  as  proved,  though  association 
does  not  necessarily  mean  causation. 

It  is  also  true  that  Non-Conformity  began  to  decline  from 
the  time  that  the  Capitalistic  system  and  political  Liberalism  were 
challenged.  The  evidence  is  before  our  eyes.  The  golden  age 
of  Non-Conformity  came  to  an  end  when  Queen  Victoria  died. 
The  situation  to-day  in  the  industrial  North  contrasts  very 
strangely  with  that  of  the  sixties,  as  a  quotation  from  Augustine 
Birrell’s  autobiography  will  show  :  “  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,” 
he  writes,  “  that  in  those  days  my  father,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell 
Brown,  Dr.  Raffles,  the  Rev.  James  Kelly  and  Dr.  Martineau 
...  to  name  no  other  Dissenters,  were  better  representatives  of 
Christian  culture  and  Christian  zeal  than  any  of  the  then  Anglican 
clergy.”  (Things  Past  Redress,  p.  38.) 

Next,  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  close  connection  between 
Non-Conformity  and  Capitalism  has  done  us  harm  as  well  as 
good,  though  I  am  sure  that  the  harm  is  often  exaggerated.  For 
instance,  there  are  not  a  few  who  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it 
has  cost  us  the  allegiance  of  the  working  classes.  I  agree  that 
the  working  classes  are  now,  as  a  whole,  outside  our  churches, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  their 
departure  are  the  fact  that  there  is  now  so  much  else  to  fill  their 
leisure  hours  on  Sundays  and  the  further  fact  that  they  have 
been  affected  by  the  prevailing  insensibility  of  our  age  to  spiritual 
values.  There  are,  of  course,  some  who  have  left  us  because 
they  felt  the  churches  were  ethically  impotent  to  create  a  new 
social  order.  Those  who  were  most  outspoken  in  their  criticism 
of  the  existing  social  order  naturally  broke  away.  They  could 
not  honestly  see  that  what  we  were  preaching  and  teaching  had 
any  recognisable  relevance  to  the  realities  of  their  lives.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  the  freedom  we  so  highly  exalted  often 
turned  out,  in  practice,  to  be  freedom  for  the  rich  and  rugged 
individualist  to  express  himself  without  restraint.  In  this  mood 
they  were  easily  captured  by  political  and  social  programmes 
which  promised  them  a  Utopia  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  The 
Labour  Movement  thus  became,  in  J.  H.  Thomas’s  phrase,  “the 
new  religion  which  gives  a  chance  to  all.”  My  own  conclusion, 
then,  is  that  our  connection  with  Capitalism  is  not,  as  some  allege, 
the  principal  reason  why  we  have  lost  the  working  classes,  though 
it  has,  without  a  doubt,  cost  us  the  allegiance  of  many. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Non-Conformity’s  cloM 
connection  with  Capitalism  has  helped  to  fasten  upon  it  an  ethic 
which  is  less  than  fully  Christian.  The  Calvinistic  ethic  was  an 
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admirable  discipline  to  lift  the  commercial  classes  to  a  dominant 
position  in  a  Capitalistic  society,  but  it  failed  to  guide  many  of 
them  in  their  use  of  power  once  they  had  gained  it.  It  enabled 
Puritanism  to  fight  against  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  such  as  sloth, 
sex  and  gluttony,  but  it  failed  with  the  sins  of  the  mind,  such 
as  avarice  and  ignorance.  Its  standards  were  high,  but  its  range 
was  limited.  It  laid  great  stress  upon  such  virtues  as  uprightness, 
sobriety,  honesty,  diligence  and  thrift.  These  are  all  excellent 
virtues,  and  by  inculcating  them  Dissent  has  rendered  a  tre¬ 
mendous  service  to  the  world.  But  they  are  the  virtues  most 
called  for  in  commercial  activity  and  which  are  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  in  a  competitive  business  world.  They  are  “  book¬ 
keeping  virtues  which  show  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger.”  (Laski.)  They  are,  however,  not  inclusive.  The 
peculiarly  Christian  virtues  of  charity,  mercy,  brotherly  love  and 
compassion  are  not  sufficiently  stressed.  In  this  traditional  ethic, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  man’s  responsibility  of  stewardship  for 
those  worldly  possessions  with  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  bless 
him.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  often  meant  the  existence  of 
paternalism  and  exploitation  side  by  side,  and  the  man  of  large 
charity  has  sometimes  been  only  a  successful  exploiter.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  been  saddled  with  an  Old  Testament 
and  sub-Christian  ethic  of  reward,  which  has  encouraged  the 
fallacious  notion  that  all  material  prosperity  comes  from  God 
and  that  the  inability  “  to  get  on  ”  is  due  to  the  absence  of  grace. 
The  successful  business  man  was  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord. 
For  a  long  time  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  insist,  as  the  early 
Baptists  insisted,  that  the  merit  of  a  man’s  actions  should  be 
checked  by  their  social  consequences.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  have  come  to  accept  the  autonomy  of  the  existing  economic 
order.  Religion  must  not  interfere  with  business. 

This  traditional  ethic  has  also  tended  to  give  to  the  rich, 
upon  whose  generosity  our  lack  of  endowments  has  made  us 
dependent,  a  position  of  undue  importance  in  our  councils.  Our 
voluntary  system  makes  us  afraid  of  losing  the  support  of  the 
man  of  property.  Hence  the  temptation  for  denominational 
officials  to  be  subservient  to  the  rich.  They  always  tend  to  do 
what  the  heads  of  American  and  Canadian  universities  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do — to  deprecate  any  teaching  that  is  not  Capitalistic 
in  its  implications  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  unbecoming^  attack 
upon  those  whose  generosity  has  brought  the  universities  into 
existence.  Every  minister  knows,  too,  that  we  have  sometimes 
to  “  put  up  with  ”  people  who  have  nothing  at  all  to  make  them 
important  except  their  money.  The  Church,  says  Niebuhr, 
“easily  becomes  dependent  upon  those  classes  of  society  who 
can  most  easily  support  it.”  {Beyond  Tragedy,  p.  121.) 
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To  sum  up,  then,  so  far :  The  conclusion  reached  is  that 
Non-Conformity’s  close  connection  with  Capitalism  has  been  a 
mixed  blessing,  for  it  has  introduced  into  its  life  a  number  ol 
evils  and  has  caused  it  to  feel  more  keenly  than  the  Church  of 
England  the  effects  of  the  anti-religious  blizzard  which  has  been 
blowing  for  some  years.  But  the  tap-root  of  all  our  present 
distresses  is  not  our  connection  with  Capitalism,  but  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Christian  view  of  life  and  the  world,  and  the  fact 
that,  whereas  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  century 
has  experienced  a  profound  religious  revival,  Non-Conformity 
has  not. 

We  turn  now  to  examine  the  element  of  prophecy  in  the 
argument  we  are  considering.  It  is  that  we  are  already  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Capitalistic  age  and  that  Non-Conformity,  owing 
to  its  close  connection  with  Capitalism,  is  by  some  kind  of  ines¬ 
capable  historic  necessity  doomed  to  extinction  with  it.  To  this 
we  reply  that  the  connection  between  Non-Conformity  and 
Capitalism,  though  real,  is  by  no  means  so  close  that  they  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  Non-Conformity  will  survive  whatever 
changes  take  place  in  the  social  structure,  because  it  is  rooted 
in  the  New  Testament  presentation  of  Christianity,  and  contains 
an  abiding  element  at  its  core.  We  may  even  go  further  and 
say  that  if  Capitalism  were  to  be  displaced  by  some  form  of 
Collectivism,  the  distinctive  message  of  Non-Conformity  would 
be  needed  just  as  much  as  under  other  social  forms.  The  point 
is  important  and  worthy  of  elaboration. 

No  one  who  belongs  to  the  “  sect-type  ”  of  Christianity  ever 
imagines  that  we  shall  get  the  Kingdom  of  God  out  of  any  form 
of  Collectivism.  It  is  a  false  and  even  stupid  millenarianism 
which  believes  that  we  shall  obtain  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the 
vote  of  the  proletariat.  Moreover,  our  distinctive  message  about 
the  rights  of  each  man  to  be  a  free  and  independent  person  will 
be  needed  every  bit  as  much  under  Collectivism  as  ever  it  was. 
That  is  really  what  Non-Conformity  stood  for  when  its 
individualism  was  at  its  harshest  and  it  allowed  the  business  man 
to  be  ruthless  in  competition  and  stood  for  laissez-faire  in 
economics.  It  was  asserting  something  important,  though  it  did 
it  in  a  blundering  way  that  had  evil  consequences.  Now 
Collectivism,  should  it  ever  come  to  England,  will  fail  to  assign 
a  proper  dignity  and  value  to  human  personality,  though  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  as  ruthless  as  the  Collectivism  of  Russia  and 
the  Totalitarianism  of  Italy  and  Germany,  for  they  show  a  total 
disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  human  personality,  in  defence  of 
which  I  doubt  if  they  can  ever  be  sincere.  Under  Collectivism, 
then,  the  witness  of  the  Free  Churches  to  the  rights  of  human 
personality  will  be  needed  because  human  brotherhood  is  possible 
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only  when  it  has  as  its  basis  a  certain  conception  of  God  and 
man.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  only  champion  of  personality 
and  the  only  guarantee  that  humanitarian  ideals  will  be  kept 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  men;  and  it  is  the  .Free  Churches  rather 
than  the  State  Churches  which  have  been  its  most  resolute 
champions. 

It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
the  peculiar  virtues  which  the  inherited  ethic  of  Non-Conformity 
has  inculcated  are  wholly  bad.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for 
Collectivism  in  any  form  if  it  found  no  place  for  initiative, 
industry,  thrift  and  foresight.  Nor  can  I  see  how  democratic 
equalitarianism  is  ever  to  work  unless  it  recognises  the  necessity 
of  powerful  leadership.  Just  as  the  organisation  of  our  denomi¬ 
national  activities  must  leave  room  for  a  virile  personal  life, 
so  also  must  any  new  economic  order,  or  it  will  fail.  For  this 
reason  Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  just  because  the  pendulum 
appears  to  be  swinging  towards  Collectivism,  could  commit  no 
worse  blunder  just  now  than  that  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
stampeded  into  a  form  of  organisation  whose  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  a  totalitarian  Congregationalist  or  Baptist 
Union.  It  is  chimerical  to  think  that  revival  can  come  to  them 
by  intensifying  overhead  government  by  officials. 

As  regards  our  immediate  future,  there  are  three  things  we 
must  do,  while  we  are  working  and  praying  for  a  revival. 

1.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  tied  up  with  any 
form  of  economic  structure.  We  must  be  able  to  convince  men 
that  we  are  sincere  in  our  defence  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
personality  and  are  prepared  to  accept  the  sociological  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Christian  ethic.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
as  sinful  much  that  we  have  hitherto  flattered  as  success.  We 
need  the  same  courage  as  the  Church  of  England.  We  need 
men  like  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Bishop 
Westcott,  Bishop  Gore  and  Canon  Scott  Holland,  and  like  Dr. 
Garvie  among  the  Congregationalists.  We  had  such  a  man  in 
Dr.  Clifford,  but  he  has  left  no  successor. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  should  ally  ourselves  with  any 
political  party  or  programme,  or  that  we  should  draw  up  a 
programme  to  revolutionise  the  existing  order;  but  we  must 
assert  again  and  again  those  principles  upon  which  alone  the 
social  order  can  be  made  truly  Christian.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  any  form  of  social  and  industrial 
structure,  but  to  be  obedient  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Never  before 
has  the  Christian  ethic  been  confronted  with  so  complicated  a 
problem.  The  Christian  solution  has  yet  to  be  worked  out;  and 
no  man  can  yet  see  what  the  new  house  will  look  like  when  it 
is  built. 
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In  this  connection,  George  F.  Macleod  of  Govan,  in  his 
Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love,  speaks  an  illuminating  word.  After 
pointing  out  that  our  principles  are  clear  enough,  though  their 
application  must  be  “  tentative  and  relative  at  every  step,”  he 
goes  on,  “  We  need  not  wait  till  we  have  something  cut  and 
dried  regarding  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  our  social  needs. 
What  is  all  this  affectation  that  we  must  see  quite  clearly  before 
we  begin  to  speak  of  these  most  complex  things?  .  .  .  The  people 
are  not  waiting  till  the  Church  has  a  cut-and-dried  plan  of  what 
the  Christian  Social  Order  is  to  be.  They  know  the  difficulties 
as  well  as  we  do.  .  .  .  When  they  see  us  brave  enough  to  be 
led  of  the  Spirit  of  God — on  the  tiniest  next  step — they  will  know 
at  once  that  we  have,  what  they  know  already  the  Gospel  has, 
the  only  solution  of  this  world’s  ills.”  (pp.  10/f.) 

It  will  not,  however,  be  easy  to  introduce  this  new  emphasis 
into  denominational  life.  So  many  of  our  influential  people 
belong  to  the  bourgeois  type;  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  get  a  middle-class  person  to  scrap  or  modify  the  creed  and 
ideals  of  a  lifetime.  Moreover,  many  are  completely  unconscious 
of  the  extent  to  which  their  own  interests  and  perspectives  have 
insinuated  themselves  into  their  ideals.  (Cf.  Niebuhr :  Beyond 
Tragedy,  p.  34.) 

We  shall  again  hear  repeated  the  old  argument  that 
Christianity  cannot  concern  itself  with  economic  reconstruction 
because  the  world’s  fundamental  need  is  for  the  spiritual  re¬ 
generation  of  the  individual.  That  we  subscribe  to  with  all  our 
hearts;  but  we  demur  at  once  when  it  is  made  to  mean  that 
Christianity  must  keep  out  of  economics  and  politics.  That  is 
simply  the  way  of  suicide  for  Christianity.  If  religion  must  affect 
conduct,  it  is  an  outrageous  insult  to  the  Church  to  invite 
her  to  disinterest  herself  in  politics  and  economics.  If  Christianity 
is  true  at  all,  then  it  is  the  truth  about  all  life  and  not  merely 
the  truth  about  religion.  As  Brunner  says,  “  An  ethic  which 
ignores  economic  problems  has  no  right  to  call  itself  either  a 
Christian  or  a  scriptural  ethic.”  {The  Divine  Imperative,  p.  395.) 
And  as  Sir  Charles  Grant  Robertson  says,  “If  we  keep  politics 
out  of  religion,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  we  have  kept  religion 
out  of  politics,  and  have  built  the  City  of  Destruction  instead 
of  the  City  of  God.” 

We  need  leaders  who  realise  that  we  are  standing  at  one 
of  the  major  turning  points  of  histoiy,  and  that  the  foundations 
of  human  society  are  quivering.  We  need  men  who  are  prepared 
to  capitalise  their  faith  in  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  believing  that 
they  will  find  God  present  and  active  in  our  world  as  they  grapple 
with  the  human  impossibilities  of  the  campaign  for  a  Christian 
social  order. 
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2.  We  must  learn  to  set  a  greater  store  upon  a  teaching 
ministry.  There  is  far  too  much  sob-stuff  and  baby  talk  in  our 
pulpits.  Some  of  our  people  like  it,  but  it  does  not  meet  their 
needs,  and  some,  at  least,  are  tired  of  being  merely  exhorted, 
and  are  sick  to  death  of  “  uplift.”  They  are  genuinely  perplexed 
and  no  longer  sure  of  themselves.  They  ask :  “  Where  is  the 
God  of  Justice?  ”  and  “  How  can  we  believe  when  things  happen 
as  they  do  ?  ”  They  need  to  be  established  and  fortified  in  their 
faith.  Some  even  need  assuring  that  mankind  has  still  something 
to  live  for.  They  show  an  almost  pathetic  gratitude  when  a 
preacher  deals  with  great  themes  and  fundamental  problems. 
False  theologies  and  pagan  philosophies  of  life  abound,  and  we 
cannot  drive  them  off  the  field  by  the  simple  device  of  having 
no  theology  at  all.  It  is  imperative  that  we  have  more  teaching, 
for,  as  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  has  recently  said :  “  Protestant 
Evangelicalism  has  always  depended  on  the  truths  it  proclaims 
rather  than  on  the  institutions  it  maintains.” 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  feature  in  the  situation  to-day 
is  the  loss  of  faith  among  our  own  people.  War  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  threat  of  war  are  robbing  many  of  them  of  their  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  in  an  over-ruling  Providence.  Some 
have  uneasy  suspicions  that  man  is  only  a  superior  animal  and 
one  with  the  animals  in  his  final  fate.  The  vast  amount  of 
suffering  and  evil  in  the  world  to-day  has  caused  the  ancient 
problem  of  evil  to  raise  its  head  once  more.  I  am  sure  that  we 
cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  our  age  to  religion  unless  we 
bear  this  factor  in  mind.  The  unspoken  thought  of  many  of  our 
people  is  :  “  If  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen 
us?  And  where  be  all  His  wondrous  works  which  our  fathers 
told  us  of  ...  ?  (Judges  vi.  13).  I  am  not  surprised  that  some 
of  them  have  haunting  doubts  and  chilling  fears  about  the 
permanency  of  religion.  They  are  not  experts  in  history  and 
they  do  not  know  that  the  Christian  Church  has  been  through 
times  like  these  before.  A  teaching  ministry  has  always  been 
necessary,  but  never  more  than  to-day. 

3.  We  must  rise  to  a  truer  conception  of  worship  than 
that  which  generally  prevails  among  our  people.  Our  ideas  of 
worship  are  far  too  subjective.  Our  stress  is  all  upon  the 
worshippers’  feelings,  as  though  they  were  the  most  important 
thing  in  an  act  of  worship.  The  result  is  that,  if  our  people 
do  not  like  the  service,  if  they  do  not  have  what  they  call  “  a 
good  time,”  they  stay  away.  They  insist  on  enjoying  it.  It  is 
a  perfectly  horrid  demand  and  utterly  un-Christian.  The  primary 
reference  in  worship  ought  never  to  be  to  enjoyment  or  even 
to  edification,  but  to  adoration.  Worship  is  actually,  as  well  as 
etymologically,  a  declaration  of  God’s  “  worthship.”  It  is  an 
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offering  to  Grod,  acceptable  to  Him  and  incumbent  on  man — 
a  corporate  oblation  of  praise  and  prayer. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  idea  ever  enters  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  our  people.  Their  stress  is  centred  so  much  on 
their  own  feelings  that  they  are  almost  shocked  when  they  are 
told  that  worship  is  a  duty,  whether  they  enjoy  it  or  not.  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  we  are  literally  doomed  unless 
we  can  work  this  change  into  their  minds.  We  are  perishing 
because  so  few  of  them  have  any  sense  of  worship  as  adoration, 
and  of  the  creatureliness  of  man  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  Their  very  behaviour  in  church  is  proof  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate.  Clearly  they  have  no  sense  of  awe,  no  feeling  for 
the  numinous,  no  appreciation  of  the  divine  transcendence.  No 
wonder  God  seems  unreal  to  them  when,  at  the  very  time  they 
come  together  for  worship,  their  emphasis  is  all  on  their  own 
feelings.  We  need  a  thoroughgoing  change  in  our  ideas  of 
worship  which  will  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  and  make  God  central  rather  than  our  own  feelings 
and  likes  and  dislikes.  Such  a  change  of  emphasis  (could  we 
bring  it  about)  would  make  God  more  central  and,  therefore, 
more  real. 

A.  C.  Underwood. 


WILLIAM  DOWARS  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Little 
Alie  Street  in  1757,  following  John  Gill  (jnr.).  There  were 
then  135  members;  when  he  died  in  1795  there  were  four. 
Deacon  Curtis  Fleming  preached  his  funeral  sermon  on  July  12th, 
when  two  hyper-Calvinistic  hymns  were  sung.  Richard  Hutchins 
of  Greenwich  made  an  oration  at  Bunhill  Fields,  where  an 
illegible  tombstone  marks  the  grave.  Little  Alie  Street  was 
closed  for  three  years,  till  Hutchins  and  Booth  settled  William 
Shenston  from  Eagle  Street,  who  by  1830  had  gathered  300 
members.  The  addresses  at  Dowar’s  death  were  published  by 
Button  in  a  pamphlet  of  viii.  and  34  pages,  to  be  seen 
at  the  Museum  and  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  35-795.  That 
Library  also  has  a  copy  of  his  sermon.  The  Glories  of  the  Gospel 
Exemplified,  29-792. 


The  Present  Position  of  Old 
Testament  Studies. 


The  British  Society  for  Old  Testament  Studies  last  year 
celebrated  its  twenty-first  birthday  by  special  meetings  at 
Oxford  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Driver,  and  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  essays  edited  by  Dr.  Wheeler 
Robinson.^  This  book  is  of  special  interest  to  Baptists :  the 
editor  is  the  Principal  of  our  College  at  Oxford ;  at  least  four 
of  the  essays — two  by  the  editor,  and  one  each  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Robinson  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Rowley — are  contributed  by  Baptists; 
and  three  Baptists — Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  J.  D.  Farrer  and 
Mr.  L.  H.  Brockington — are  responsible  for  the  translation  of 
the  essays  by  the  French  and  German  scholars.  It  is,  however, 
of  more  than  denominational  interest ;  it  is  a  notable  contribution 
that  no  Old  Testament  student  can  afford  to  miss.  The  book 
will  deservedly  increase  the  already  wide  reputation  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  every  reviewer  will  agree  with  Dr.  Rowley,  who 
reviewing  it  in  the  Baptist  Times  wrote — scarcely  with  that 
humility  one  would  expect  from  an  Old  Testament  scholar,  nor 
in  the  true  succession  from  Moses,  who  “  was  very  meek  above 
all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ”  ! — that  all 
the  essays  are  excellent. 

The  book  challenges  comparison  with  the  previous  volume 
issued  by  the  same  society  in  1925  under  the  editorship  of  Peake 
and  entitled  The  People  and  the  Book.  That  volume  contained 
fifteen  essays,  all  by  British  members,  six  devoted  to  religious 
subjects,  four  to  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation, 
two  to  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  neighbours,  and  the  remaining 
three  to  the  study  of  language,  psychology,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  present  volume 
contains  eighteen  essays  by  sixteen  writers — of  whom  four  also 
contributed  to  the  People  and  the  Book — and  the  editor  has  made 
more  attempt  to  group  the  essays  and  give  the  book  unity.  Three 
on  literature,  three  on  history,  four  on  religion,  and  two  on 
theology  are  in  groups,  and  the  other  six  are  left  in  separate 
essays,  although  even  here  it  is  possible  that  the  unity  of  the 
book  might  have  been  improved  if  Professor  Hooke’s  more 
general  article  on  “  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament  ”  had 
been  used  as  an  introductory,  and  Dr.  Montgomery’s  and 

^Record  and  Revelation,  edited  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D., 
(Oxford  University  Press,  10s.  6d.  net.) 
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Professor  Thomas’s  had  been  included  in  the  literature  group  f 
of  which  they  form  a  natural  part.  This  grouping  would  again  I 
have  left  three  concluding  essays,  one  on  exegesis,  and  one  each  [ 
on  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  two  great  religions  | 
which  flowed  from  it — ^Judaism  and  Christianity.  | 

The  editorial  introduction  states  that  the  aim  of  the  book  [ 
is  to  bring  out  the  contribution  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  ! 
critically  studied,  to  both  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  and  ‘ 
claims  that  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  trend  of  Old 
Testament  studies.  It  is  obvious,  at  least  from  the  contributions 
of  the  overseas  members,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  essays  to  work  that  has  been  done  since 
the  publication  of  the  previous  volume;  consequently  it  is  from 
this  angle  that  the  volume  must  be  valued.  If  the  book  can  be 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  present  position  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  scholarship — and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  more  repre¬ 
sentative  if,  as  in  the  earlier  volume,  each  essay  had  been  by  a 
different  writer — it  should  be  possible  to  discover  in  it  the 
achievements  of  the  past  thirteen  years  and  the  movements  that 
to-day  are  discernible.  Dr.  Eissfeldt’s  chapter  is  a  fine  example 
of  an  essay  which  confines  itself  to  the  limit  designed  for  the 
volume  and  yet  gives  a  full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
trends  in  literary  criticism. 

The  outstanding  contributions  to  our  studies  during  this 
period  have  undoubtedly  come  from  archaeology,  comparative 
Semitic  philology,  and  comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  Near  East,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  trace  the  effect  of  these 
contributions  on  the  essays.  To  the  first  subject  two  essays  are 
devoted ;  the  one  by  Professor  Montgomery  on  “  New  Sources 
of  Knowledge  ”  has  as  its  main  interest  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  alphabet,  though  a  third  of  the  essay  is  given  to  the 
Ras  Shamra  tablets  and  serves  to  introduce  the  excellent  booklet 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Jack,  published  for  the  Old  Testament  Society  in 
1935,  and,  I  understand,  already  out  of  print.  Attention  may 
perhaps  be  called  to  an  error  in  the  footnote  on  page  8  of  this 
essay — the  bronze  dagger  referred  to  was  found  at  Lachish  by 
Starkey  and  published  last  year  by  that  paper  which  is  rendering 
such  excellent  service  to  archaeology,  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  The  second  of  the  two  essays  is  by  Professor  Hooke. 
This  again  does  not  give  that  general  survey  of  archaeological 
activities  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament  which  one  desires,  but 
concentrates  on  the  light  thrown  by  archaeology  on  the  origins 
of  the  Hebrew  peoples,  their  law,  and  the  pattern  of  myth  and 
ritual  common  to  all  the  Near  East,  including  Israel — a  subject 
which  Professor  Hooke  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

Traces  of  the  effects  of  archaeology  are  seen  also  in  many 
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of  the  other  essays,  though  one  would  have  expected  fuller  use 
to  have  been  made  of  archaeological  results  in  Professor 
Hempel’s  essays  and  in  the  essays  on  the  history  of  Israel.  Just 
as  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  old  French  literature  by 
theories  of  Epic  or  Pilgrim  routes  and  of  the  feminine  origin 
of  the  romances,  so  the  Ras  Shamra  discoveries  have  shown  the 
kind  of  cult  poetry  which  probably  lay  behind  the  patriarchal 
narratives.  These  contacts  between  the  patriarchal  accounts  and 
early  poems  do  not  enable  us  to  assume  the  “  substantial  ” 
accuracy  of  these  accounts,  as  many  of  the  writers  in  this  volume 
appear  to  do  in  a  fashion  that  is  amazingly  reactionary.  The 
opposite  is  in  fact  true.  The  contacts  between  the  literature  that 
has  been  called  Post-Exilic  and  these  fourteenth-century  docu¬ 
ments  are  so  strong  that  even  though — as  is  doubtful — we  still 
divide  the  Pentateuch  into  J,  E,  D  and  P,  we  can  no  longer 
say  that  the  first  three  are  pre-exilic  and  the  last  one  post-exilic ; 
we  have  to  assert  that  all  contain  pre-exilic  material  and  have 
come  to  us  through  the  hands  of  post-exilic  authors.  Professor 
Rowley’s  essay  would  also  have  gained  by  a  freer  use  of  the 
available  archaeological  material — the  considerable  evidence  for 
the  economic  conditions  in  the  country,  and  the  extremely 
interesting  guild  system  by  which  whole  towns  were  devoted  to 
specific  trades  (weaving,  dyeing)  and  all  the  houses  were  of 
the  same  size. 

The  effect  of  philological  studies  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
Professor  Thomas’s  article.  Even  Hebrew  begins  to  become 
interesting  when  we  can  find  the  reason  of  syntactical  forms 
that  we  have  had  to  take  on  trust,  and  use  Accadian  roots  to 
explain  passages  that  have  always  puzzled  students  and  to  bring 
new  meaning  to  much  of  our  Bible.  But  the  article  shows  how 
one  after  another  the  old  criteria  for  dating  and  interpreting 
passages  are  being  taken  away,  and  that  now  some  order  must 
be  brought  into  the  mass  of  new  material.  If,  for  example,  the 
Hebrew  yada’  (to  know)  can  as  easily  mean  “  was  still,  or 
humiliated,”  it  will  be  possible  to  build  up  a  new  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrew  attitude  to  sex  and  make  a  further  plea  for  celibacy ! 
One  cannot  help  asking  what  advantage  is  gained  by  many  of 
the  alternative  meanings,  and  also  whether — m  spite  of  the  fact 
that  students  are  told  that  every  Hebrew  word  has  three 
meanings,  itself,  its  exact  opposite  and  something  else — Hebrew 
would  have  kept  alive  at  the  same  time  distinct  and  separate 
meanings  for  common  words. 

The  main  concern  of  the  volume  lies,  however,  with  the 
religious  value  of  the  Old  Testament.  Here  again  it  is  of  interest 
to  find  a  considerable  amount  in  some  of  the  essays  that  could 
as  easily  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  called  Reaction  and 
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Restatement !  Professor  Porteous’  treatment  of  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Israelite  religion,  Professeur  Lods’  account 
of  the  origins  of  the  religion,  Mr.  Snaith’s  reconstruction  of  the 
worship,  and  the  editor’s  attitude  to  the  myth  and  ritual  pattern 
(page  314)  all  show  a  strange  hesitancy  in  recognising  some  of 
tire  most  persistent  elements  in  the  gradual  revelation  of  God 
to  men.  With  this  hesitancy  goes  an  almost  equally  strong 
tendency  to  accept  as  accurate  the  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
pre-Mosaic  and  pre-exilic  periods,  although  comparative  study 
of  religions  and  archaeology  have  shown  that  “  the  gulf  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  actual  historical  and  religious  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Second  Millennium  B.C.  cannot 
be  bridged.” 

Dr.  Elmslie’s  essay  on  the  “  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  ” 
shows  as  clearly  as  the  later  essay  by  Montefiore  that,  though 
the  religion  flowed  into  two  separate  channels  when  it  left  the 
Old  Testament,  yet  to  a  considerable  extent  it  was  the  same 
religion  that  ran  along  both  channels.  Dr.  Elmslie  has  an 
excellent  section  on  the  modern  application  of  the  Old  Testament 
system  of  ethics.  The  difficulties  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  best  part  of  the  system  has  always  been  theoretical — the 
theory  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  not  the  landlord’s,  broke  down 
because  town  property  and  clerical  possessions  could  not  be 
regarded  as  on  the  same  level  as  agricultural  property — and  to 
the  equally  significant  fact  that  we  cannot  find  to-day  a  com¬ 
munity  sufficiently  compact  for  a  real  application  of  the  ethic. 

This  application  to  modern  conditions  is  lacking  in  the 
editor’s  essays.  Most  of  his  readers  will  accept  the  belief  in 
progressive  revelation  through  history,  but  the  danger  is  that  for 
most  of  them  the  revelation  is  conceived  as  ending  with  Paul’s 
interpretation  of  Jesus,  or  John’s  vision  of  the  other-worldly 
Prince  of  Peace  and  the  New  Jerusalem.  Did  God  cease  to 
reveal  Himself  through  history  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  at 
Calvary,  or  do  we  lack  to-day  the  prophetic  vision  which  would 
enable  us  so  to  interpret  events  that  they  become  the  media  for 
fresh  revelation?  Dr.  S.  A.  Cook,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Spectator,  wrote  that  in  our  democracy  “  we  grope  between 
religious,  theological,  and  philosophical  systems  which  the  world 
has  outgrown,”  and  “  until  we  are  ready  to  face  what  is  at 
bottom  a  religious  crisis  we  must  not  expect  that  sturdy  con¬ 
fidence  and  that  elan  vital  which  gave  men  a  forward  look  and 
which  made  the  grand  certainty  of  the  cause  outweigh  any  fear 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  cost.”  As  Protestant  Christians  we 
have  rejected  the  external  discipline  not  only  of  the  Jewish  law 

(Concluded  on  page  296.) 


Baptist  Expansion  in  North  America. 

Baptists  were  not  numerous  in  America  during  the  Colonial 
period.  Few  indeed  were  the  colonies  which  granted  them 
the  full  right  of  citizenship.  The  democratic  principles  adhered 
to  by  the  Baptists  were  in  opposition  to  the  established  order  of 
most  of  the  governments  under  which  they  lived.  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  Baptists  under  the  leadership  of  Roger 
Williams,  Ann  Hutchinson  and  Dr.  John  Clarke  were  forced 
to  leave  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  full  freedom  was  never 
granted  them  within  that  Theocracy.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
other  New  England  Colonies.  As  late  as  1768  there  were  30 
Baptist  churches  in  Massachusetts,  12  in  Connecticut,  and  36 
in  Rhode  Island.  A  few  had  been  formed  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Maine. 

At  this  same  period  there  were  but  few  in  the  middle 
colonies  and  the  farther  South.  Statistics  are  difficult  to  secure. 
But  in  1762  the  Philadelphia  Association,  formed  in  1707,  which 
extended  from  the  southern  portion  of  Connecticut  through  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  to  Virginia, 
comprised  29  churches  and  a  total  membership  of  1,318. 

Baptist  growth  came  with  the  Great  Awakening  and  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Both  of  these  movements  emphasised 
those  principles  which  the  Baptists  had  proclaimed — civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Many  of  the  new  churches  which  arose  out 
of  the  ministry  of  Whitefield  and  his  associates  were  Baptist, 
and  the  winning  of  the  War  guaranteed  these  rights  to  the 
colonists.  Thus,  in  1790,  Baptists  in  the  United  States  had  a 
record  of  688  churches,  710  ordained  and  422  licensed  ministers, 
and  a  total  membership  of  64,975. 

Most  of  these  were  to  be  found  within  the  territory  of  the 
old  thirteen  colonies,  that  is,  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  Few  had  by  this  date  (1790)  crossed  the 
Alleghanies.  But  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
people  of  the  early  colonial  regions  were  very  poor.  The  War 
had  been  a  heavy  burden,  and  trade  and  commerce  had  not  yet 
been  established  by  the  new  nation.  The  fertile  lands  beyond 
the  mountains  beckoned  to  the  people  as  a  land  of  promise,  for 
homes  and  economic  security.  Indeed,  it  was  England's  effort 
to  prohibit  migration  for  a  time  into  these  territories  which  had 
been  one  cause  of  the  War. 
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When,  therefore,  these  restrictions  were  withdrawn,  a  swift 
movement  set  in  toward  the  West.  The  first  settlements  were 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  the  gateway  of  the  Cumberland 
Pass.  Naturally,  the  majority  of  these  immigrants  were  of  the 
middle  class,  those  who  were  seeking  to  improve  their  economic 
condition — the  class  to  which  the  Baptists  belonged.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  some  instances  groups  migrated  as 
completely  organised  Baptist  churches — pastor  and  members. 
One  was  the  Upper  Spottsylvania  Church  of  Virginia,  which 
under  the  leadership  of  its  pastor,  Lewis  Craig,  made  the  long 
trip  to  Kentucky  to  become  the  Gilbert’s  Creek  Church.  Another 
was  Dorris’s  Baptist  Church  of  North  Carolina  which,  led  by 
its  pastor,  Joseph  Dorris,  settled  in  Tennessee. 

The  increase  among  Baptists  was  rapid  in  these  new  terri¬ 
tories.  In  1790  there  were  but  42  churches  with  a  membership 
of  3,105  in  all  Kentucky.  Ten  years  later  they  reported  106 
churches  and  5,110  members.  It  was  about  this  year  that  a 
great  revival  broke  out  in  the  State,  and  in  three  years  the 
Baptists  added  to  their  number  111  churches  and  over  10,000 
members.  In  1820  there  were  491  churches  with  a  membership 
of  31,689,  organised  in  25  distinct  associations. 

The  following  decade  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  “  Disciples " 
under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Campbell,  and  during  the 
years  1829-1832  some  10,000  Kentucky  Baptists  withdrew  in 
their  loyalty  to  him  and  his  new  churches. 

Baptists  moved  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  into 
Tennessee  at  the  same  time  as  into  Kentucky,  but  the  migration 
was  not  as  numerous  as  the  latter.  In  1792  the  denomination 
reported  21  churches  and  900  members,  which  had  increased  in 
1812  to  156  churches  with  a  total  membership  of  11,325. 

.From  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  land- 
seekers  in  the  new  West  moved  down  the  rivers  into  Ohio,  a  con¬ 
siderable  population  having  settled  in  the  territory  by  1790.  In 
that  year  the  Rev.  Stephen  Gano,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  visited  a  settlement  on  the 
present  site  of  Cincinnati  and  organised  a  church — the  first  in 
this  North-West  Territory.  Developments  here  were  much  slower 
than  in  the  new  States  to  the  South.  In  1790  there  were  only 
two  churches  in  the  entire  area,  with  a  membership  of  64;  in 
1812  these  had  increased  to  60  churches  of  2,400  members. 

But  the  stream  of  new  settlers  pushed  steadily  westward. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers  in 
1794,  safe  homesteading  was  assured.  Families  from  Kentucky 
moved  northward  over  the  Ohio  river  and  in  1798  the  first  Baptist 
Church  in  Indiana  was  established  at  Silver  Creek,  some  fifteen 
miles  from  the  present  city  of  Louisville,  Ky,  Among  the  early 
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ministers  was  Isaac  McCoy,  pioneer  missionary  to  new  settler 
and  Indian  alike.  Churches  quickly  rose  throughout  the  land, 
one  of  which,  the  Pigeon  Creek,  Abraham  Lincoln’s  father  helped 
to  build.  Thus  in  1812  the  records  for  Indiana  indicate  29 
churches  and  1,726  members. 

By  1786  settlers  from  old  Virginia  had  pushed  as  far  west¬ 
ward  as  the  Mississippi,  and  had  taken  up  land  on  the  fertile 
prairies  of  Illinois.  By  1790  Elder  James  Smith,  a  Baptist  from 
Kentucky,  had  arrived  with  the  Gospel,  and  soon  after  a  Baptist 
church  was  organised.  Growth,  however,  was  very  slow,  and 
in  1812  Illinois  had  but  7  Baptist  churches  with  153  members. 

Until  1803  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States  was 
the  Mississippi  River.  With  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  that  year 
a  vast  new  empire  was  opened  to  the  land-hungry  multitudes 
ever  seeking  homes  farther  on.  Before  that  date  a  few 
Protestants,  Baptists  among  them,  had  settled  in  Missouri.  When 
the  Spanish  restrictions  were  removed  and  religious  freedom  was 
enjoyed,  Protestant  churches  began  to  spring  up  in  the  territory. 
Between  1804  and  1806  two  Baptist  churches  were  formed,  the 
Tywappity  with  about  ten  members  and  the  Bethel  with  fifteen. 
In  1812  Missouri  had  7  Baptist  churches  and  a  membership 
of  192. 

In  this  same  year  the  territory  of  the  present  state  of 
Mississippi  had  1/  churches  with  a  membership  of  764. 
Louisiana  with  3  Baptist  churches  had  130  members. 

In  the  little  more  than  20  years  (1790-1812)  Baptists  had 
almost  trebled  in  America.  In  the  latter  year  statistics  report  a 
membership  of  172,972,  with  1,605  pastors  and  2,164  churches. 
From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  they  had  stretched  into  the  far 
Middle  West  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  “  Father  of  Waters.” 
It  was  this  marvellous  expansion,  numerically  and  geographically, 
that  gave  rise  to  new  organisations  within  the  denomination. 

Associations  were  formed,  binding  the  churches  into  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  missionary  and  educational  societies  were  organised  to 
further  the  work. 

The  great  name  of  this  period  is  that  of  Luther  Rice  who, 
with  Adoniram  Judson,  had  gone  to  India  in  1812  as  a  missionary, 
under  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Having  become  Baptists,  these  two  felt  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  support  of  American  Baptists,  and  in  1813  Rice 
returned  for  this  purpose  to  the  United  States.  Largely  owing 
to  his  efforts,  thirty-three  delegates  from  eleven  States  met  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  18th,  1814,  and  organised  the  “  General 
Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions.”  Since  it  was 
decided  it  should  meet  every  three  years  it  came  to  be  happily 
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known  as  the  Triennial  Convention.  At  its  second  meeting  in 
1817  action  was  taken  looking  toward  the  provision  of  more 
adequate  facilities  for  ministerial  education,  out  of  which 
developed  Columbian  College,  which  opened  in  1822  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  At  the  same  time  the  need  of  the  new  West  was 
recognised,  and  Home  as  well  as  Foreign  Missions  became  an 
interest  of  the  Convention.  Under  its  authorisation  John  Mason 
Peck  and  James  E.  Welch  were  solemnly  set  aside  for  labour 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  action  the  Board 
expressed  the  conviction  that  “  Western  as  well  as  Eastern  regions 
are  given  to  the  Son  of  God  as  an  inheritance,  and  that  His 
gospel  will  triumph  amid  the  settlers  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
sublimer  Missouri,  and  extend  to  the  red  inhabitants  of  the 
Wilderness.” 

So  completely  was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  that  the  Foreign 
Mission  Society  felt  it  impossible  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  this  new  Western  frontier.  Consequently,  in  1832,  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  organised  to  be 
wholly  responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  work  in  America. 
Its  motto,  “  North  America  for  Christ,”  has  been  a  great 
dynamic,  driving  active  missionaries  into  every  part  of  the 
continent.  In  its  first  year  50  missionaries  were  employed,  in 
the  second  year  80,  and  in  the  third  96. 

Already,  as  an  aid  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the 
scattered  settlers  in  the  pioneer  regions,  the  Baptist  General 
Tract  Society  had  been  organised  in  1824.  The  purpose  was  to 
publish  little  leaflets  and  brief  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
might  be  carried  in  large  quantities  but  small  compass  by  the 
missionary  as  he  travelled  on  horseback  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  bringing  the  gospel  message  to  poor  people  in  remote 
and  lonely  sections.  From  the  first  it  proved  a  most  successful 
means  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 
In  1840  the  name  was  changed  to  the  American  Baptist  Pub¬ 
lication  Society. 

With  the  formation  of  these  new  forces  of  promotion  there 
was  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  field  of  labour.  In  1834  the  first 
church  was  organised  in  the  present  State  of  Iowa.  In  the 
northern  State  of  Minnesota  a  church  was  formed  at  St.  Paul 
in  1849.  Farther  west  the  Societies  sent  their  missionaries,  and 
in  Kansas  in  1860  there  were  thirty  churches  and  537  members. 
Nebraska  organised  its  first  Baptist  church  in  1855 ;  Colorado, 
a  Rocky  Mountain  State,  formed  its  first  in  1863.  The  Dakotas, 
North  and  South,  were  entered  before  1868,  and  Montana,  in  the 
far  North-West,  sparsely  settled,  had  a  church  of  20  members 
in  1870. 

Over  the  mountains  and  into  the  Pacific  slope  moved  the 
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home-seeking  migration  as  early  as  1840.  The  first  Baptists  to 
follow  this  Oregon  trail  arrived  in  that  territory  late  in  1843,  and 
on  May  25th  following  seven  lay  members  organised  the  West 
Tualatin  Baptist  Church.  There  was  no  recognition  council  and 
no  fraternal  greeting  from  a  sister  church,  for  its  nearest  neigh¬ 
bour  was  2,000  miles  eastward,  which  would  require  six  months 
to  reach  by  the  transport  methods  of  that  day.  No  Baptist 
preacher  arrived  to  minister  to  the  church  until  November  1844, 
six  months  after  it  had  been  founded.  The  following  year  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  occupied  the  Pacific 
slope  as  a  mission  field,  and  sent  out  its  first  two  missionaries. 
From  this  beginning  the  work  pushed  northward  into  Washington 
in  1853,  and  still  farther  north  into  Idaho  about  1862. 

Just  when  Baptists  entered  California  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  when  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  who  was  appointed  a 
missionary  to  the  Coast  in  1848,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
February  28th,  1849,  he  found  a  number  of  Baptists  in  the  little 
community.  His  first  church  service  was  held  on  March  18th  and 
four  months  later  (July  6th,  1849)  he  organised  a  church  with  six 
members.  The  erection  of  a  meeting  house  was  commenced 
immediately,  and  it  was  the  first  Protestant  house  of  worship  to 
be  erected  in  California.  In  December  of  the  year  1937  there  was 
opened  in  the  building  the  first  free  public  school  of  the  State, 
so  that  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  San  Francisco  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  not  alone  of  the  denomination  within  the 
Golden  State,  but  also  of  the  State’s  efficient  education  system. 

*  iti  *  *  * 

As  the  Baptists  increased  numerically  and  expanded  to  the 
continental  dimensions  of  the  nation,  advance  was  made  cul¬ 
turally  also.  In  the  earlier  years  Baptists  of  America  were 
charged  with  being  indifferent,  if  not  antagonistic,  to  ministerial 
'  education.  However,  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  they  had 
a  number  of  academies,  and  in  1764  established  Rhode  Island 
College  (now  Brown  University)  in  Providence. 

Little  progress  was  made  beyond  this  until  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  William  Staughton,  who  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia  in  1805,  had 
a  private  school  for  the  training  of  ministerial  students.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Luther  Rice  this  became  the  nucleus  for 
Columbian  College,  established  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1821. 
Rather  rapidly  there  came  other  institutions  in  the  East. 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  N.Y.  (1820)  be¬ 
coming  Madison  University  (1846)  and  Colgate  University 
(1889).  Newton  Theological  Institution  was  founded  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1825 ;  the  University  of  Rochester  and  Rochester 
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Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.  in  1850.  Vassar  College  for  Women 
in  New  York  was  founded  in  1865. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Bucknell  Academy  was  opened  at  Lewis- 
burg  in  1846,  and  this  through  a  varied  course  of  history  has 
become  Bucknell  University.  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  was 
begun  in  1868  at  Chester,  Penna.,  by  the  transference  of  the 
Theological  Department  from  Bucknell  to  that  city  and  institu¬ 
tion.  In  New  Jersey,  Peddie  Institute  at  Hightstown  (1867)  and 
South  Jersey  Institute  at  Bridgeton  (1869)  reveal  the  interest 
of  the  Baptists  of  this  State  in  education. 

As  the  migration  moved  steadily  westward,  colleges  sprang 
up  upon  the  line  of  march.  In  1827  John  Mason  Peck  opened 
at  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  a  school  of  general  and  theological  education 
which,  later,  uniting  with  the  institution  at  Upper  Alton,  became 
Shurtleff  College.  Granville  Institution  arose  in  Ohio  in  1832, 
to  be  elevated  to  the  status  of  a  College  in  1845  and  to  Denison 
University  in  1856.  In  1835-1836  a  manual-labour  school  was 
opened  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  which  is  now  Franklin  College.  In 
Michigan,  Kalamazoo  College  was  founded  in  1855. 

The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  established  in 
Chicago  in  1867,  became  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  when  the  latter  was  founded  in  1890.  The  Baptists 
of  Missouri  erected  their  school  at  Liberty  under  the  name  of 
William  Jewell  College  in  1849.  Ottawa  University,  Kansas, 
was  opened  in  1865 ;  Sioux  Falls  University,  South  Dakota,  in 
1883.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  McMinnville  College,  Oregon,  was 
founded  in  1859,  and  in  1905  a  Theological  Seminary  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Berkeley,  California.  In  1909  Redlands  University 
opened  its  doors  at  Redlands  in  Southern  California. 

Interest  in  education  awakened  early  among  the  Baptists  of 
the  South.  As  early  as  1791  the  Charleston  Association  had  formed 
an  Education  Fund.  In  1824  the  Baptists  of  South  Carolina  were  ^ 
negotiating  with  their  brethren  of  Georgia  for  the  founding  of 
a  joint  educational  institution.  These  proving  unsuccessful.  South 
Carolina  established  her  own  school  in  1826,  known  as  the 
Furman  Academy  and  Theological  Institution.  In  1832  Georgia 
did  likewise  by  opening  Mercer  Institute,  later  known  as  Mercer 
University.  In  this  same  year  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  began 
activities  toward  building  a  college  for  their  State,  and  in  1834 
founded  the  Wake  Forest  Institute,  now  Wake  Forest  College. 

Though  Baptists  had  been  numerically  strong  in  Virginia, 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  until  1832  toward  the  erection  of 
an  educational  institution.  In  that  year  a  manual-labour  school 
was  begun  near  Richmond,  to  become  a  college  in  1840  and  later 
the  University  of  Richmond.  In  Kentucky,  a  charter  was  secured 
for  Georgetown  College  in  1829.  In  1859  the  Baptists  of  the 
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South  had  opened  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  but  in  1877  moved  it  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Other  institutions  of  the  South  are  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas  (1845);  Carson- Newman  College,  Jefferson  City, 
Tennessee,  and  the  South-Western  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
(1908),  .Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Other  schools  and  colleges  have  been  founded  by  Baptists, 
some  wisely  and  some  otherwise ;  and  some  have  survived  while 
others  have  succumbed  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  over¬ 
enthusiasm  of  their  founders. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  splendid  advance  by 
the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  not  without 
difficulties.  From  their  earliest  entrance  into  the  West,  which 
seemingly  required  official  organisation  for  the  promotion  of 
the  denomination,  opposition  arose  in  the  form  of  anti-missionarj' 
societies,  anti-Sunday  Schools  and  anti-educational  societies. 
This  opposition  was  in  some  instances  financial  in  motive  and  in 
others  theological. 

One  very  serious  difficulty,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
disaster  to  the  denomination,  was  the  division  between  North 
and  South  which  occurred  in  1845  over  the  questions  of  slavery 
and  missions.  However,  it  was  soon  recognised  that  this  division 
was  chiefly  one  of  administration,  not  of  principle  and  ideal. 

Immediately  upon  the  division  the  churches  of  the  South 
organised  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  has  carried 
on  a  most  successful  labour  in  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
In  the  North  the  Triennial  Convention  became  the  Baptist  Con¬ 
gress,  until  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  was  organised 
in  1907. 

One  indication  of  the  expansion  of  the  Baptists  of  America 
during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  may  be  gathered 
from  a  glance  at  statistics.  Reiterating,  we  have  the  following 
records  for  1790  :  688  churches,  710  ordained  and  422  licensed 
ministers,  with  a  total  membership  of  64,975.  Records  for  the 
year  ending  in  December  1937  present  these  grand  totals : 

Members  within  the  Northen  Baptist  Convention,  1,476,330; 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  4,482,315 ;  various  other 
Baptist  groups,  519,375. 

This  leads  to  another  subject  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
Baptist  growth  in  the  United  States.  Before  their  emancipation 
there  were  very  few  Baptist  churches  exclusively  for  Negroes; 
most  of  the  coloured  people  worshipped  in  the  churches  of  the 
whites,  in  which  galleries  had  been  provided  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation.  For  instance,  in  1795  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association 
recommended  that  the  churches  should  make  subscriptions  or 
collections  to  the  Baptist  church  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  enable 
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it  to  build  a  meeting-house  “  large  enough  to  admit  hundreds  of 
blacks  to  the  galleries.”  However,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
Negroes  had  their  own  organisations ;  and  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
President  Ryland  of  Richmond  College  was  pastor  for  years 
of  a  large  coloured  Baptist  church. 

Soon  after  their  emancipation  the  Negro  Baptists  formed 
their  own  churches,  the  number  increasing  rapidly.  To-day,  they 
have  two  conventions,  the  National  Baptist  Convention  and  the 
National  Baptist  Convention  of  America,  each  of  which  is  nation¬ 
wide.  The  total  number  of  church  members  is  3,796,645,  most 
of  whom  live  within  the  Southern  States,  though  there  are 
churches  reporting  10,000  members  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  North.  Increasing  interest  is  being  manifested  by  the  Negro 
Baptists  in  higher  education.  There  are  some  fifteen  Negro 
Baptist  educational  institutions  in  the  country.  In  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  the  American  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  for  Negro 
Students  is  supported  by  both  the  Southern  and  the  National 
Baptist  Convention. 

The  total  number  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  in  1938 
is  thus  well  over  the  ten  million  mark. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

Baptist  work  in  Canada  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  into  which  section 
New  Englanders  began  to  migrate  about  1760,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  French  in  1755.  Few  Baptists  were  among  these  early 
settlers,  and  although  a  Baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Moulton,  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1761, 
no  church  was  organised  until  in  1778  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Pierson 
formed  one  at  Horton,  now  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1790 
there  were  but  two  Baptist  churches  in  the  whole  of  Maritime 
Canada,  this  one  and  a  smaller  at  Halifax,  and  the  total  number 
of  members  was  perhaps  less  than  100.  In  1795  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Seth  Harding  became  pastor  of  the  Horton  (Wolf¬ 
ville)  Church,  which  he  served  until  his  death  in  1855 — an 
exceptionally  long  pastorate.  At  the  close  of  his  ministry  there 
were  200  churches  and  a  membership  of  18,000. 

Splendid  work  was  accomplished  by  evangelists  from  New 
England  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Great  Awaken¬ 
ing  in  those  colonies.  A  large  number  of  revivals  took  place, 
so  that  by  1800  six  churches  and  six  ministers  were  reported, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  the  first  Association  was  organised  of 
representatives  of  these  churches,  which,  however,  included 
Congregationalists  as  well  as  Baptists  in  membership,  and  prac¬ 
tised  open  or  mixed  communion. 

The  swift  growth  of  Baptists  in  this  eastern  part  of  the 
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British  Dominion  may  be  seen  by  a  few  statistics.  In  1810  there 
were  fourteen  churches  and  924  members.  In  1821  the  member¬ 
ship  had  reached  1,827,  nearly  double  that  of  ten  years  earlier. 
In  1827  it  had  increased  to  3,429. 

So  encouraging  was  this  advance  that  the  denomination  in 
the  following  year  considered  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
educational  institution,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Horton 
Academy  in  1829  and  of  Acadia  College  in  1838,  the  story  of 
which  achievement  is  one  of  almost  unprecedented  heroism  and 
faith.  These  Baptists  had  little  money,  but  they  had  timber  and 
stone,  and  by  these  materials  and  spiritual  convictions  were  the 
institutions  erected. 

Additional  strength  was  given  to  the  Maritime  Baptists  by 
the  organisation  of  the  Convention  of  the  Three  Provinces,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  1846. 
Since  that  time  numerical  increase  has  been  significant.  While 
the  population  of  the  three  Provinces  increased  in  the  fifty  years 
from  1846  to  1896  by  about  80  per  cent.,  the  Baptist  membership 
increased  by  nearly  218  per  cent.,  or  from  one  member  in  every 
thirty-four  of  the  population  to  one  in  every  nineteen. 

In  1900  the  Maritime  Baptists  reported  250  ministers,  411 
churches  and  a  membership  of  51,390.  To-day  there  are  278 
ministers,  589  churches  and  a  total  membership  of  60,489. 

The  history  of  Baptists  in  Central  Canada,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
and  Manitoba,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  their  brethren 
in  the  East.  Quebec  has  always  been  strongly  French,  and  the 
work  in  that  Province  has  developed  slowly.  The  eastern  portion 
of  Ontario  was  largely  evangelised  by  British  ministers,  while 
the  central  and  western  part  is  indebted  to  missionaries  from 
New  England  and  New  York.  Only  four  or  five  churches  were 
in  existence  before  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

After  1800  steady  progress  was  made  so  that  an  Association 
was  formed  in  1803.  In  the  third  and  fourth  decades  many 
Scotch-Irish  settled  in  the  Province,  among  whom  were  Baptists 
who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Haldane  in  Scotland.  In 
1833,  out  of  a  total  population  of  400,000  English-speaking 
people  in  the  two  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  Baptists 
numbered  not  more  than  3,000.  In  ten  years  this  had  increased 
by  2,000;  in  1850  Baptists  numbered  7,000;  and  in  1866  they 
had  grown  to  15,000.  Statistics  for  1937  report  the  following ; 
430  churches,  378  ministers,  56,695  members. 

Two  conditions  help  to  explain  the  rather  slow  development 
of  the  Baptist  cause  in  this  central  section  of  Canada.  One  is 
the  vast  distance  between  East  and  West,  which  in  this  early 
period  had  not  adequate  transport  facilities.  The  other  is 
the  fact  of  the  two  sources  of  Baptist  missionary  enterprise.'  The 
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British  were  inclined  toward  open  communion,  whereas  the 
Americans  held  more  staunchly  to  close  communion.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled  in  1851  in  favour  of  the  latter  position.  The 
Regular  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  organised,  around  which 
gathered  the  education  and  publication  activities  as  well  as  the 
missionary. 

In  1836  Madame  Feller  opened  a  school  at  Grand  Ligne 
for  French  Canadians,  which  is  known  as  Feller  Institute.  In 
1838  the  Canada  Baptist  College  was  opened  in  Montreal,  but 
not  being  centrally  located  it  ceased  to  exist  in  1849.  Even  before 
its  demise  the  Baptists  of  Ontario,  which  was  the  centre  of  their 
membership,  had  planned  a  college.  Nothing  was  accomplished, 
however,  until  1860,  when  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute  was 
founded  in  Woodstock,  which  later  became  Woodstock  College. 
In  1881  the  theological  department  was  moved  to  Toronto,  a 
larger  city,  where  Senator  McMaster  had  by  his  gifts  erected 
Toronto  Baptist  College,  which  became  the  McMaster  University 
in  1887.  In  the  following  year  a  gift  was  received  from  the 
widow  of  Senator  McMaster  by  which  Moulton  Ladies’  College 
was  founded  in  Toronto. 

Baptist  missionary  labour  began  in  Manitoba  with  the 
service  of  the  Rev.  A.  McDonald  in  1873.  Two  years  later  the 
first  church  was  organised  in  Winnipeg,  and  in  1881  a  Convention 
was  formed  which  in  1883  included  10  churches  and  500  mem¬ 
bers.  In  1900  there  were  4,220  members  and  75  churches. 
Educational  work  was  begun  soon  after  the  missionaries  entered 
the  territory.  In  1880  Prairie  College  was  founded,  which  had  a 
history  of  some  five  years.  Later  Brandon  Academy  was  opened, 
which  became  Brandon  College  in  1899. 

As  migration  reached  the  great  prairie  Provinces  to  the 
West,  the  Baptist  cause  was  expanded.  But  in  this  territory 
of  Empire  extent,  with  sparsely  settled  communities,  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  slow.  Nevertheless,  flourishing  churches  were 
founded  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  both  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  In  1884  the  Manitoba  Convention  became  “  The 
Baptist  Convention  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West 
Territories  ”  in  order  to  supervise  the  growing  work.  Mission¬ 
aries  were  sent  out  into  the  pioneer  settlements,  where  life  was 
very  hard.  One  missionary  tells  of  how  he  and  his  family  lived 
for  more  than  two  weeks  on  oatmeal  and  water. 

In  1887  a  superintendent  of  Missions  was  appointed  with 
oversight  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Canadian  North-West. 
Steady  advance  was  then  made,  so  that  the  Convention  could 
report  in  1900  a  total  of  69  churches,  with  175  additional 
preaching  stations  and  a  membership  of  4,111. 

Baptists  of  British  Columbia  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
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missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Board  for  their  ori^ns, 
though  some  ministers  from  Ontario  had  entered  the  Province 
as  early  as  1874.  In  1897  the  “  Baptist  Convention  of  British 
Columbia  ”  came  into  existence.  Eleven  churches  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  1,050  formed  this  organisation.  A 
Superintendent  of  Missions  was  appointed  to  supervise  the 
missionary  activities  of  this  large  Province,  and  a  Baptist  news¬ 
paper  was  established  in  1899.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Convention  of  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West,  looking  toward  union  with  that  body,  which 
was  consummated  in  November  1907,  the  new  body  taking  the 
name,  “  The  Baptist  Union  of  Western  Canada.”  At  this  time 
there  were  in  the  four  Provinces  185  organised  churches  with 
a  membership  of  10,000. 

In  the  “  nineties  ”  of  the  last  century.  Baptists  of  vision 
looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institution 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Province  on  the  Pacific.  A  gift  of 
six  acres  of  land  was  given  to  the  denomination  for  this  purpose, 
in  a  beautiful  section  of  the  city  of  Vancouver.  But  “  hard 
times  ”  again  came,  and  advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  the 
splendid  donation.  However,  a  similar  gift  was  made  by  Baptist 
laymen  of  Summerland  on  Okanagon  Lake,  in  the  interior  of 
the  Province,  and  here,  in  1906,  Okanagon  College  was  founded. 
This  College,  though  opened  under  most  auspicious  conditions, 
was  nevertheless  compelled,  to  the  regret  of  many,  to  close  its 
doors  in  1915 — one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Great  World  War. 

One  characteristic  of  the  work  in  Western  Canada  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  on  among  the  non-English 
speaking  peoples.  This  section  of  Canada  has  been  settled  by 
many  immigrants  from  European  countries ;  Germany,  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  Iceland,  Russia,  and  others  of  the  Slavic  countries.  From 
the  earliest  years  missionary  labour  has  been  expanded  among 
these  peoples  by  representatives  of  their  own  races  with  the 
support  of  the  Union,  and  the  response  has  been  most  gratifying. 

For  this  Canadian  North-West  the  following  statistics  of 
the  denomination  for  1937  are  given  :  Churches  200 ;  ministers 
and  missionaries  139;  membership  22,514.  The  totals  for  Canada 
are :  1,219  churches;  695  ministers  and  missionaries;  and  139,698 
members. 


R.  E.  E.  Harkness. 


The  China  Baptist  Alliance. 

SINCE  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organisation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  China  Baptist  Alliance  has  recently  been 
tragically  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  worthy  endeavour  in 
so  many  spheres,  it  may  be  well  to  think  anew  both  of  the  career 
of  Dr.  Herman  C.  E.  Liu  and  the  organisation  which  he  fostered. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Liu  was  the  victim  of  gunmen  in  the 
streets  of  Shanghai  on  the  7th  April,  on  no  other  charge  than 
that  he,  as  was  said  of  him,  was  the  "  spark-plug  of  all  efforts 
for  the  raising  of  funds  and  the  distribution  of  them  where  they 
could  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  suffering  in  Shanghai.” 
He  has  been  termed  the  leading  Baptist  of  China. 

Dr.  Liu  has  passed  to  his  reward.  Yet  we  hope  the  China 
Baptist  Alliance,  which  was  organised  in  1930  at  his  suggestion, 
will  continue  in  a  greater  way  than  ever.  With  never  a  veiy 
smooth  course,  indeed  often  with  dire  struggles  for  life  itself, 
the  Alliance  was  inspired  by  Dr.  Liu  to  undertake  a  forward 
movement  during  the  China  Baptist  Centennial  celebrations  in 
1936.  Dr.  Liu  was  also  one  of  the  leading  influences  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Kiangsu  (Shanghai)  Baptist  Convention  in 
1936,  and  was  president  of  the '  convention  at  the  time  of  his 
untimely  death.  He  was  every  whit  a  leader. 

For  a  number  of  years,  up  to  1916,  Baptist  missionaries 
from  all  sections  of  China  met  once  every  three  years  for  what 
was  called  the  China  Baptist  Conference.  These  meetings  were 
held  in  such  centres  as  Canton,  Shanghai  and  Chefoo.  Although 
great  benefit  was  realised  in  these  meetings  in  the  social  contacts 
and  in  inspirational  addresses,  the  long  distances,  the  poor 
facilities  for  travelling,  and  the  considerable  expense  connected 
therewith,  made  it  seem  impracticable  to  continue  them  after  a 
period  of  years.  The  China  Baptist  Conference  was  distinctively 
a  movement  of  the  missionary  bodies  as  such  and  not  of  the 
Chinese.  At  best,  missionary  personnel  is,  and  should  be,  tem¬ 
porary,  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made.  However,  we  can  feel 
that  this  united  movement  among  missionaries  was  at  least  a 
preparation  for  the  larger  attempt  of  the  Chinese  and  missionaries 
working  together  for  closer  affiliation  of  churches  all  over  China. 

Let  us  think  of  another  step  toward  what  has  finally  taken 
definite  form  as  a  China  Baptist  Alliance.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  China  Baptist  Publication 
Society  in  Shanghai  in  February  1930  that  Dr.  Herman  C.  E.  Liu 
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invited  the  missionaries  and  Chinese  visitors  to  a  luncheon  in 
one  of  the  hotels  of  the  city,  and  the  question  of  more  closely 
united  action  in  Baptist  affairs  in  all  sections  of  China  was  urged 
by  him  in  an  address  of  welcome.  An  enthusiastic  supporter  was 
Dr.  T.  C.  Bau,  of  Hang  Chow,  who  has  also  been  a  leader  in 
Baptist  affairs  and  Secretary  of  the  Chekiang- Shanghai  Baptist 
Association. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  this  paragraph  of  names  just  here. 
The  resolution  for  a  National  Baptist  Convention  of  China  was 
signed  by  the  following :  Mary  C.  Alexander,  T.  C.  Bau,  E.  S. 
Burket,  R.  E.  Chambers,  Chang  Wen-kai,  T.  C.  Chao,  Mary 
Cressy,  Mabelle  R.  Culley,  Mary  C.  Demarest,  A.  R.  Gallimore, 
W.  B.  Glass,  L.  C.  Hylbert,  W.  D.  King,  Herman  C.  E.  Liu, 
John  W.  Lowe,  Paul  Lyn,  W.  Eugene  Sallee,  F.  H.  Shiu,  W.  H. 
Tipton,  Z.  Y.  Tsen,  H.  P.  Wang,  Lila  F.  Watson,  J.  T.  Williams, 
Y.  F.  Yeung.  Although  there  are  more  names  of  missionaries 
than  Chinese  as  signatories  to  the  resolution,  an  editorial  in 
The  New  East  at  the  time  insists  that  “  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  Chinese  organisation  is  contemplated,  and  that  Chinese 
have  taken  the  initiative.”  This  would  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  special  committee  for  working  toward  carrying  out 
the  aims  of  the  resolution  were  :  Dr.  Liu,  always  conversant  with 
world  affairs;  Dr.  Bau,  who  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Baptist  World  Congress  in  Toronto  in  1928;  and  Mr.  Chang 
Wen-kai,  perhaps,  up  to  that  time,  the  foremost  Christian 
journalist  in  China  and  editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazine,  True 
Light  Review. 

But  still  another  step.  It  was  in  August  of  the  same  year 
(1930)  that  the  name  of  China  Baptist  Alliance  became  definitely 
applied  to  the  efforts  for  closer  unity  in  Baptist  matters  in  China 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  larger  sense  as  related  to  denominational 
fraternity  the  world  over.  The  purpose  of  the  1930  meeting  was 
stated  thus  :  “  To  unite  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  whole  nation 
in  a  common  effort  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.” 

Again  we  shall  have  to  admit  with  regret  that  too  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  general  co-operation  over  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  same  difficulty  of  communication  due  to  lack  of 
travelling  facilities  and  difference  of  language  kept  the  organisa¬ 
tion  from  functioning  as  it  should.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the 
China  Baptist  Alliance  is  of  more  or  less  discouragement  and 
of  too  much  indifference.  The  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Liu,  Dr. 
Bau  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Miau  have  preserved  its  life. 

It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  first  passengers  on  the 
recently  completed  Canton-Hankow  Railway  were  delegates 
from  far  interior  China  to  the  celebrations  of  the  China  Baptist 
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Centennial  in  Canton,  October  13th- 18th,  1936.  Again  it  was 
Dr.  Liu  who  issued  the  clarion  call  for  renewing  the  activities  of 
the  China  Baptist  Alliance.  As  a  goal  for  a  five-year  programme 
six  objectives  were  accepted:  (1)  Doubling  the  membership  in 
the  churches;  (2)  Preparation  of  a  history  of  Baptists  in  China; 
(3)  The  maintenance  of  an  all-China  Baptist  journal;  (4)  The 
extension  of  the  work  into  places  where  the  Gospel  has  not  been 
preached;  (5)  The  distribution  of  a  million  copies  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  other  Scripture  portions ;  (6)  Co-operation  with  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  in  its  world  programme. 

So  much  for  a  bit  of  history.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  take 
up  the  role  of  prophet.  Baptists  of  China — in  common  with  all 
other  Christian  bodies — now  face  perplexities  and  problems  which 
they  have  not  been  called  on  to  meet  before,  challenging  situations 
that  are  not  without  greater  opportunities  and  privileges.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Baptist  World  Congress  in  Atlanta,  July  22nd-29th,  1939, 
when  the  seventy  thousand  Baptist  Church  members  of  China 
will  become  a  more  close  and  vital  part  of  the  great  world- 
brotherhood. 

A.  R.  Gallimore. 


The  Present  Position  of  Old  Testament  Studies. 

{Concluded  from  page  282.) 

— whose  value  Montefiore  rightly  stresses — but  of  a  visible 
Church  community,  and  are  in  danger  of  putting  in  its  place  a 
disunited,  spineless  democracy  which  lacks  discipline  and  even 
real  allegiance  to  anything  higher  than  self-centred  denomi¬ 
national  interests.  Would  that  amid  the  present  perplexities  we 
could  again  see  the  prophets’  vision  of  God  in  human  history  and 
hear  their  clarion  call  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 

J.  N.  Sctiofield. 


Dan  Taylor  (1738-1816) 
and  Yorkshire  Baptist  Life. 

TW^O  hundred  years  ago,  on  December  21st,  1738,  was  bom 
Dan  Taylor,  of  Halifax,  pioneer  in  the  General  Baptist 
revival  in  the  West  Riding  and  farther  afield :  to  his  memory 
those  who  inherit  the  results  of  his  work  and  genius  now  unite 
to  pay  tribute.  The  span  of  his  life  covers  a  fascinating  and 
fateful  period  in  English  religious  history,  and  in  many  ways  he 
could  not  be  other  than  the  child  of  that  age.  It  was  an  age 
almost  barren  of  facilities  for  the  education  of  such  a  boy;  an 
age  of  self-help  for  youths  like  him ;  an  age  offering  no  prospects 
of  security  and  comfort  to  ministers  of  dissent;  yet  an  age  of 
new  stirrings  of  spirit  and  energy;  an  age  which  began  by 
frowning  on  “  enthusiasm  ”  and  ended  with  deep  if  narrow 
convictions :  George  III.’s  age,  the  age  of  the  Pitts,  Priestley’s 
age,  perhaps.  But  Wesley’s  age  also. 

The  lassitude  of  eighteenth-century  Church  life  is  notorious. 
In  1738  the  spiritual  condition  of  England,  which  Wesley  labelled 
“  drowsy,”  was  immortalised  by  Hogarth  in  his  “  Sleeping 
Congregation.”  “  An  Established  Church  apathetic,  sceptical, 
lifeless  ” ;  writes  Halevy,^  “  sects  weakened  by  rationalism,  un¬ 
organised,  their  missionary  spirit  extinct.  This  was  English 
Protestantism  in  the  eighteenth  century.  And  in  1815  it  still 
presented  in  several  respects  the  same  spectacle,  although 
Methodism  had  long  been  at  work  and  its  action  had  changed 
profoundly  the  old  order.  On  the  Church  of  England  the  action 
of  Methodism  was  late  and  slow,  on  Dissent  it  had  been  rapid 
and  radical.  The  Wesleyan  preaching  had  regenerated  Non¬ 
conformity,  creating  new  sects  and  transforming  both  the  spirit 
and  the  organisation  of  the  ‘  old  denominations  The  Church 
of  England  was  the  “  reformed  ”  Church,  understanding  always, 
of  course,  that  reform  stopped  short  of  finance  and  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  if  “  Latitudinarian  in  temper,”  its  system  of  privilege 
and  inequality,  pluralism  and  non-residence  marked  it  out  as 
really  “  unreformed  in  constitution.”*  Nonconformity  was 

History  of  the  English  People  in  1815.  Book  HI.,  chapter  1, 
“Religion  and  Culture." 

*  Rev.  N.  Sykes  on  “  The  Church "  in  Johnson’s  England  (I.,  37), 
edited  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Turberville,  a  judicious  summary  but  limited  to  the 
Established  Church ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  neither  this  nor  that 
other  handsome  “portrait  of  an  age,”  Early  Victorian  England,  have 
the  editors  allotted  to  dissent  more  than  a  few  lines  out  of  nearly  two 
thousand  pages.  For  a  short  summary  of  the  low  position  and  influence 
of  the  Baptists,  see  Dr.  Whitley,  Hvitory  of  British  Baptists  (1923),  p.  198. 
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tolerated,  and  despised;  its  disabilities  were  not  merely  political, 
they  were  spiritual,  too. 

The  Religious  Situation  in  Yorkshire. 

For  the  situation  in  the  West  Riding  about  the  time  of 
Taylor’s  birth,  the  visitation  returns®  made  to  Archbishop  Herring 
of  York  in  1743  are  an  invaluable  guide.  In  half  the  parishes 
no  incumbent  was  resident;  half  the  clergy  were  pluralists,  not 
altogether  inexcusably;  less  than  half  the  churches  maintained 
two  services  a  Sunday  throughout  the  year;  and  if  the  number 
of  communicants  is  found  to  be  “  remarkably  large,”  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  their  piety  was  not  equal  to  their  plenitude.  Yet 
although  the  picture  must  not  be  painted  too  dark,  and  although 
there  were  many  priests  who  performed  their  duties  conscien¬ 
tiously  “  according  to  the  standards  of  the  day,”  nevertheless 
quieta  non  movere  was  the  ideal.  The  diocese  was  larger  and 
therefore  much  more  unmanageable  than  at  present,  and  great 
roving  parishes  like  Halifax  were  not  uncommon.  There  was 
a  healthy  leaven  of  dissent  in  the  diocese :  Presbyterians,  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  Quakers  abounded,  like  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the 
Baptist  part  of  it,  though  small,  was  by  no  means  negligible  or 
pleasing  to  the  priests.  Seventeen  “  Anabaptist  ”  meeting-houses 
were  reported  in  sixty-two  references  to  “  Anabaptists.”*  In 
August  of  that  very  year  1743,  Salendine  Nook  was  bom  with 
much  ceremony  and  due  solemnity;  the  Church  could  not  be 
called  large,  but  the  very  full  records®  in  the  Church  Book  at 
that  date  do  not  indicate  that  vigour  or  interest  in  the  denomi¬ 
national  witness  was  lacking  on  the  part  of  some  Baptists.  That 
witness  was,  however,  a  Particular  Baptist  witness  (as  Taylor’s 
action  in  1763  will  show),  and  on  the  whole  Baptists  were  neither 
a  powerful  nor  a  very  numerous  body  of  people  in  Yorkshire. 

The  year  1738  had  its  omens,  for  in  May  John  Wesley  had 
experienced  that  conversion  which  was  to  set  all  England  in 

3  Edited  by  S.  L.  Ollard  and  P.  C.  Walker.  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  Record 
series,  5  vols.,  1928-31. 

*  Ibid.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  in  this  admirable  work  of  scholar¬ 
ship  the  treatment  of  the  Baptists,  alone  among  the  dissenters,  is 
lamentable;  if  it  is  strange  to  find  one  editor  (I.,  xxiii)  propagating  the 
legend  oi  Crosley’s  friendship  with  Bunyan  (see  The  Baptists  of  Yorkshire, 
p.  77)  m  the  one  reference  he  makes,  it  is  still  more  strange  to  read  the 
confession  of  the  other  (IV.,  234)  “  I  have  found  little  material  for 
illustrating  the  references  m  the  Returns  to  the  Baptists.”  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  index  and  epitome  of  Baptists  in  vol.  IV.  is  not  complete; 
for  a  corrective  to  the  omission  of  the  entries  relating  to  “Anabaptists” 
and  their  decayed  meeting  house  in  the  parish  of  Birstall,  for  example, 
see  H.  C.  Cradock :  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Birstall  (1933), 
pp.  79-81. 

®  Captain  Percy  Stock,  Foundations,  1933,  p.  66ff. 
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ferment.  In  twenty-two  of  the  1743  returns  “  Methodists  ” 
were  noted;  but  the  work  of  the  revival  had  hardly  had  time  to 
make  itself  felt  as  yet.  Neverthless,  it  was  proceeding  actively. 
Eight  years  later,  William  Damey,  a  local  Methodist  preacher, 
could  write : 

"  In  Halifax  and  Skircoat-Green 
Some  precious  souls  there  be, 

Which  are  now  sav’d  by  faith  alone, 

And  bring  forth  fruit  to  thee.”  ® 

By  this  early  date  Methodism  had  come  to  stay  in  the  West 
Riding.  Besides  the  powerful  influence  exerted  no  less  by 
Whitefield  than  by  the  Wesleys  themselves,  the  revivalist  labours 
of  local  men  like  John  Nelson,  the  stonemason  of  Birstall, 
William  Grimshaw,  incumbent  of  Haworth  and  Henry  Venn, 
vicar  of  Huddersfield,  together  with  the  example  of  the 
Moravians,  made  a  rapid  and  lasting  impression  round  about.’ 
Methodism  had  discovered  in  the  growing  industrial  areas  virgin 
and  neglected  fields  ripe  unto  harvest. 

That  the  Yorkshire  Baptist  Churches,  Particular  as  well  as 
General,  which  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century,  shared  in 
the  great  debt  to  this  Methodist  movement  cannot  be  denied,  and 
especially  is  this  debt  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Dan  Taylor  and 
the  little  group  of  Churches  he  founded.  By  1760,  then,  when 
the  young  and  impressionable  Taylor  had  been  caught  up  in  it 
at  Halifax,®  Methodism  had  overcome  the  initial  opposition  and 
was  attracting  not  merely  huge  and  excited  audiences  of  rough 
Yorkshire  folk,  but  was  drafting  into  its  service  numbers  of 
zealous  and  intelligent  laymen.  But  by  1760  also  it  was  itself 
vexed  with  the  problem  of  “  dissent.”  It  is  time  to  turn  to  Taylor. 

Dan  Taylor. 

He  had  been  bom  of  workaday  parents  at  Sourmilk  Hall, 

^Collection  of  Hymns,  1751,  quoted  by  W.  W.  Stamp,  Historical 
Notes  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Bradford  and  its  Vicinity  [1840?],  p.  34. 

^Almost  any  life  of  Wesley  will  be  found  to  mention  these  influences 
in  Yorkshire.  Dan  would  often  walk  ten  and  twenty  miles  with  his 
brother  to  hear  the  Wesleys  and  Grimshaw ;  the  latter  was  especially 
friendly  to  the  Baptists  of  Haworth  and  its  pastor,  James  Hartley  (see 
Trans.  Wesley  Hist.  Soc.,  X.,  165).  Cf.  also  Fawcett’s  Life  (&c.),  p.  1711., 
and  Dr.  Whitley  in  B.Q.,  N.S.,  V.,  p.  30ff. 

_  _®  J.  U.  Walker,  A  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Halifax  and  its 
Vicinity,  1836,  shows  how  its  introduction  was  due  to  Nelson,  and  how 
much  of  its  development  and  influence  were  due  to  Grimshaw.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  earliest  composition  of  Dan  Taylor’s  to  be  printed  (Whitley, 
2-763)  is  “  An  elegy  on  the  Rev.  W.  Grimshaw.”  The  secession  of  1762 
is  also  described.  The  Vicar  of  Halifax,  Dr.  Legh,  Wesley  found  to  be 
a  friend  to  himself,  a  “  low  churchman,  and  popular  with  the  dissenters.” 
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Northowram,  Halifax,  on  December  21st,  1738.  At  the  mature 
age  of  five  his  long  days  were  consumed  in  helping  his  father  in 
the  Shibden  Hall  coal  pits ;®  but  this  was  a  boy  of  spirit,  and  in 
default  of  proper  schooling  his  scanty  leisure  and  still  more 
scanty  savings  were  spent  upon  books.  At  fifteen  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  revival  just  mentioned,  and  was  confirmed; 
he  joined  the  Methodists  in  1759,  one  of  a  number  of  youths  of 
promise,  and  at  Hipperholme  in  September  1761  first  preached 
for  them.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  re^stered  his 
protest  against  certain  points  of  order  and  doctrine  by  with¬ 
drawing  from  their  number.  He  was  not  alone,  for  that  same 
midsummer  of  1762,  half  of  the  body  of  thirty  members  withdrew 
also,  led  by  a  fellow-workman  in  the  same  pit,  another  “  collier 
turned  preacher,”^®  T.  Knight,  later  to  become  an  Independent 
minister  and  father  of  three  mighty  sons ;  Edwards  of  Leeds  also 
withdrew.  That  autumn,  Taylor  threw  up  his  job  as  miner  and 
began  to  serve  a  small  body  of  seceders  (to  the  number  of  four) 
at  Wadsworth;  his  first  preaching  was  in  the  open  air  at  The 
Nook,  a  mile  from  Halifax,  but  as  winter  drew  on  a  preaching 
station  was  fitted  up  in  Wadsworth  Lanes  in  a  hired  room,  which 
Taylor  also  used  as  a  school  during  the  week.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  fear  the  wild  country,  rough  inhabitants  or  the  prospect 
of  penury. 

He  and  his  brother  John  had  often  heard  Particular  Baptist 
preachers  at  Halifax John,  a  mere  boy,  was  a  decided 
Calvinist,  Dan  would  have  none  of  it.  Now,  a  study  of  his  New 
Testament  and  of  Wall’s  History  of  Infant  Baptism  convinced 
him  of  the  validity  of  believers’  baptism  by  immersion ;  and  others 
inclining  to  agree  with  him,  he  sought  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
local  Calvinistic  Baptists,  but  in  vain.  Taylor  was  not  made  of 
stuff  so  easily  to  be  put  off ;  having  heard  of  a  like-minded  society 
of  Baptists  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  care  of  William 
Thompson,  he  set  off  on  foot  to  visit  them,  with  John  Slater  for 
companion.  After  prayer,  they  spent  the  first  night  under  the 
stars,  in  the  shelter  of  a  hayrick :  it  was  mid-February.  Next 
evening,  just  over  half-way  there,  great  was  their  amazement 
to  find  that  they  had  already  passed  by  a  General  Baptist  Church 
and  that  if  they  were  to  retrace  their  steps  some  eight  miles  they 

*  Trans.  Halifax  Antiq.  Soc.,  1930,  p.  128. 

^®Rev.  J.  Watson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Halifax 
(1775),  p.  4M.  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  74ff.  Trans.  Halifax  Ant.  Soc.,  1936, 
p.  39. 

Watson,  op.  cit.,  p.  452  noted  in  the  parish  in  1758  “  Anabaptists  (as 
they  are  called) — Rodhill  End  in  Stansii'eld — Slack  in  Heptonstall — Wains- 
gate  in  Wadsworth." 
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would  discover  what  they  sought  at  Gamston.^  And  there 
Taylor,  but  not  Slater,  was  baptised  in  the  river  Idle  by  Joseph 
Jeffries  on  February  16th,  1763.  On  his  return  to  Wadsworth, 
Taylor  baptised  Slater  and  began  to  propagate  Baptist  views,  not 
without  opposition. 

Three  months  later,  Taylor,  with  his  Church,  became  a 
member  of  the  Lincolnshire  Association  of  General  Baptists. 
Thompson  of  Boston,  a  new  friend,  came  with  him  to  Wadsworth 
and  made  several  baptisms,  also  instituting  a  regular  Church 
with  fourteen  members.  On  July  30th,  1763,  Taylor  was 
ordained  pastor  at  Wadsworth.  Events  now  moved  rapidly.^® 
In  1764  a  meeting-house  was  put  up  on  the  rocky  slope  of 
Birchcliffe,  Taylor  working  at  it  with  his  own  hands  and  trans¬ 
ferring  the  pulpit  from  old  premises  to  new  on  his  own  back. 
Membership  increased.  Again  he  attended  the  Lincolnshire 
Association;  and  touring  the  Midlands,  not  for  the  first  time, 
collecting  money  for  his  Church,  he  discovered  the  Leicestershire 
Association  of  General  Baptists,  a  body  of  sturdy  independents. 

In  1765  and  1767  he  represented  the  Lincolnshire  Association 
at  the  General  Assembly  in  London ;  the  thorough-going  Taylor 
discovered  other  things  now,  and  after  experiencing  unedifying 
disputes  on  doctrine  with  the  Lincolnshire  brethren,  and  an 
abortive  attempt  to  unite  them  with  the  Midland  Churches,  he 
became  a  leading  spirit  in  a  move  for  separation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1769  the  historic  meeting  at  which  a  New 
Connexion^*  was  resolved  upon  was  held  at  Lincoln,  with  Dan 

^^Gamston  was  then  in  the  diocese  of  York;  the  following  report 
of  the  incumbent  in  1743  to  Archbishop  Herring  {op.  cit.,  IV.,  63)  is  worthy 
of  note; — “The  more  ignorant  our  Dissenters  are,  the  more  are  they 
zealous  to  make  Proselytes,  when  they  can  prevail  with  any  person,  they 
make  them  generally  so  obstinate  that  they  will  give  no  ear  to  any  advice 
or  argument.”  Yet  handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  and  he  adds :  “What 
I  am  going  to  say  is,  I  doubt,  odious,  if  not  offensive  and  scandalous  to 
some  among  us :  but  as  the  Apostles  themselves  used  to  go  to  Heathen 
Temples :  I  cannot  but  Think  it  might  be  of  use,  if  we  were  allowed  to 
be  more  conversant  with  Dissenters,  both  in  publick  and  private :  we 
might  have  a  better  opportunity,  to  convince  them,  that  we  do  not  look 
upon  Forms  and  Ceremonies  as  Essentials,  but  only  as  helps  and  assistances 
to  true  Religion ;  which,  where  they  have  nothing  in  them  either  Idolatrous 
or  Superstitious,  nor  against  Scripture,  ought  to  be  complyed  with  for 
Decency’s  &  order’s  sake.” 

Minutes  of  the  Gen.  Bapt.  Assoc.,  II.,  127ff. 

It  is  usual  to  begin  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  New  Connexion 
with  the  founding  of  the  society  at  Barton  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  labours 
of  'Taylor’s  namesake  David,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  could  claim  no 
relationship  in  the  flesh,  although  he  itinerated  in  the  West  Riding  from 
1741.  (Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  I.,  10,  should  therefore 
be  corrected :  see  Trans.  Wesley  Hist.  Soc.,  VIII.,  109).  Only  Dan  Taylor 
and  Yorkshire  concern  us  here. 
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Taylor  and  William  Thompson  from  the  Old  Connexion  and 
Francis  Smith,  John  Grimley  and  others  from  the  Midland 
Churches.  It  adjourned  until  May  1770,  when  it  decided  to 
hold  the  first  meeting  of  a  New  Connexion  in  London  the 
following  month. 

The  meeting  was  duly  held  on  June  6th,  1770,  at  John 
Brittain’s  church.  Church  Lane,  Whitechapel.  Taylor  was  the 
solitary  representative  from  Yorkshire,  but  it  was  he  who 
preached  the  morning  sermon  on  June  7th,  and  who  took  the 
chair  in  the  same  afternoon.^®  The  “  Association  of  Free-Grace 
General  Baptists  ”  thereupon  proclaimed  its  six  articles  of 
distinctive  belief.  Next  year  the  New  Connexion  subdivided  into 
northern  and  southern  Associations,  but  subsequent  developments 
shortly  left  the  former  as  really  the  basis  of  the  Connexion.  Of 
later  developments  the  story  may  be  read  in  Wood’s  Condensed 
History.  The  breach  with  the  old  General  Baptist  Assembly 
was  not  made  final  and  formal  till  1803.  Their  work  endured 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  and  beyond,  and  who  shall 
measure  their  contribution  to_  the  deepening  of  our  Baptist 
witness? 

To  return  to  Yorkshire.  Taylor  laboured  no  less  assiduously 
at  his  personal  improvement  in  scholarship  than  at  the  oversight 
and  extension  both  of  his  own  flock  at  Birchcliffe  (where 
murmurings  soon  began  to  be  heard  at  the  constant  absences  of 
their  pastor)  and  of  new  causes  in  the  district.  His  labours  were 
incessant;  he  even  opened  a  bookshop  to  augment  his  income, 
but  he  lacked  what  is  now  called  the  technique  of  salesmanship; 
he  took  a  farm  (“Hirst”);  literary  work  kept  him  busy;  his 
family  grew  and  grew;  he  began  a  long  career  of  assisting  at 
ordinations  and  of  writing  “  circular  letters  ” ;  he  was  constantly 
away,  preaching  and  collecting.  For  example,  at  Halifax,  ten 
years  of  patient  work  yielded  a  building  in  1777  and  a  separate 
church  in  1782;  thither  Taylor  himself  removed  as  pastor  in 
October  1783,  after  just  ten  years’  oversight  at  Birchcliffe.  It 
was  a  wrench ;  only  after  others  had  debated  this  way  and  that 
did  Taylor,  repressing  any  personal  desires,  determine  to  do  what 
was  best,  not  for  Birchcliffe,  but  for  his  Master.^  His  farewell 
to  Wadsworth  was  The  Consistent  Christian,  a  book  of  wise 
and  gentle  counsel,  which  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  sleep 
undusted  and  unread  among  the  obscure  theological  lumber  of 

follow  Wood  and  Taylor.  Dr.  Whitley,  Mins.  General  Assembly, 
II.,  141,  says  “John  Brittain  is  regarded  as  head  of  the  seceders  .  . . 
Young  Stan^er  and  young  Taylor  had  not  impressed  themselves  on  the 
Assembly  ”  (i.e.  of  the  Old  Connexion). 

^®See  his  own  grand  confession  prefixed  to  The  consistent  Christian 
(1784)  and  reprinted  in  Adam  Taylor’s  Memoirs,  pp.  117-^. 
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our  libraries.  Two  years  later,  however,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Halifax. 

At  this  time  the  ancient  cause  at  Church  Lane,  London,  had 
rapidly  declined,  and  its  pastor,  John  Brittain,  grown  enfeebled; 
after  I  a  full  year’s  consideration  by  the  Association  and  much 
debate  as  before,  Taylor,  again  putting  himself  last,  “  acceded 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Church  and  the  advice  of  the  Association  ” 
and  migrated  there  in  June  1785,  nominally  as  colleague  to 
Brittain.  He  became  sole  pastor  in  September  1794.  He  was 
now  at  his  prime.  Two  important  developments  of  his  later  days 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  however  short  a  survey  of  his  life  and 
work.  He  had  long  desired  an  Academy  for  the  training  of 
ministers,  and  when  at  last  the  Association  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt,  it  requested  Taylor  to  become  Tutor;  at  first  declined, 
the  offer  was  later  accepted,  circumstances  overcoming  personal 
wishes  once  more.  The  Academy  was  opened  at  Mile  End  in 
January  1798,  and  Taylor  remained  there  till  its  removal  some 
years  later.^^  Horton  was  thus  anticipated  by  six  years;  his 
nephew  James  was  the  first  student.  At  the  same  time  the 
Connexion  resolved  that  a  denominational  periodical  should  be 
established :  "  when  the  question  of  superintendence  was  pro¬ 
posed,  all,  as  usual,  looked  to  Mr.  T.,”  and  in  January  1798 
the  first  number  of  the  short-lived  General  Baptist  Magazine 
duly  appeared. 

He  came  to  Yorkshire  several  times  in  after  years,  for 
example  in  1792  and  1798,  when  the  Association  met  at  Halifax, 
and  in  1806  when  it  met  at  Queenshead.  After  his  seventieth 
year,  mental  and  bodily  vigour  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
in  November  1816  he  collapsed  one  day^*  and  expired  without 
a  struggle  or  a  sigh.  His  story  had  not  had  a  happy  ending. 

In  person  he  was  little  of  stature,  but  he  possessed  great 
strength  (which  came  in  handy  once  or  twice),  and  not  of  body 
only,  for  his  mind  and  character  were  alike  as  strong  and  bold 
and  solid  as  his  own  northern  hills.  In  theology  and  linguistics 
his  attainments  were  considerable  by  contemporary  standards : 
as  author,  plain  and  reasonable  and  not  so  prolix  as  some : 
as  tutor,  loved  or  perhaps  respected :  as  Christian,  one  who 
practised  the  virtues  he  preached :  an  “  autodidacte,”  as  the 
French  say,  of  the  very  first  rank;  an  indefatigable  servant  of 
his  Master  and  of  the  cause  he  judged  to  be  right :  one  who 
stood  firm  by  the  Scriptures;^®  an  inspiration  to  his  contem- 

^’^“The  late  Midland  College,”  three  articles  by  W.  J.  Avery.  B.Q., 
N.S..I. 

“26th:  Leeds  Mercury  (14-XII.-1816)  gives  27th. 

“  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  writings :  indeed  his  first 
theological  venture  in  print  is  significant  of  the  man,  "The  Absolute 
Necessity  of  Searching  the  Scriptures"  1764. 
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poraries  and  a  challenge  to  his  far-distant  legatees.  “  Persevere,” 
was  his  admonition  to  his  pupils,  “  persevere  till  you  have  con¬ 
quered;  without  this  you  may  be  a  gaudy  butterfly,  but  never, 
like  the  bee,  will  your  hive  bear  examining.” 

The  ten  Yorkshire  Baptist  Churches  originating  in  the 
eighteenth  century  from  the  Evangelical  Revival  centre  round 
the  names  and  the  spheres  of  action  of  Fawcett  and  Taylor.^ 
Taylor’s  move  to  Halifax  has  already  been  noted  :  but  it  was 
not  his  first  conquest.  From  1771  onwards  his  preaching  at 
Queenshead,^^  eleven  miles  away,  bore  rapid  fruit,  so  that  by 
1773  a  meeting-house  had  been  erected,  seventeen  members  dis¬ 
missed  from  Birchcliflfe,  and  Taylor’s  brother  John  installed  on 
a  lifelong  pastorate ;  that,  too,  was  a  fruitful  and  widely  esteemed 
ministry.  At  the  same  time  Shore,  seven  miles  away,  was  evan¬ 
gelised,  a  meeting-house  built  in  1777,  and  John  Stansfield  of 
Birchcliffe  made  minister :  it  became  a  separate  Church  in  1795 
when  John  Spencer  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  A  hazardous 
venture  at  Burnley  took  root. 

Birchcliffe  might  have  been  expected  to  suffer  from  the 
frequent  calls  on  its  pastor’s  time  and  energies  (and  there  was 
some  real  Yorkshire  grumbling),  but  even  after  the  severest 
blow  of  all  in  1783  it  bore  up  well :  John  Sutcliffe  proved  an 
admirable  disciple  and  successor.  Halifax  in  its  turn  received 
a  like  blow  in  1785.  Again,  Taylor’s  withdrawal  might  have 
been  expected  to  weaken  his  Churches,  and  indeed  this  more 
distant  removal  did  prove  unfortunate.  In  spite  of  the  subsequent 
establishment  in  1789  of  an  ill-fated  cause  at  Longwood  (a  flash 
in  the  pan,  whose  tragic  and  short-lived  history  receives  short 
shrift  in  Dr.  Blomfield’s  survey^),  the  position  of  the  West 
Riding  General  Baptist  Churches  was  outwardly  hardly  so  good 
in  1800  as  it  had  been  in  1786. 

Nineteenth-century  developments  can  be  mentioned  only 
briefly :  the  full  story  is  readily  available  elsewhere.  Queens- 
head,  for  example,  was  the  mother  of  many  children — Sandy 
Lane  (1824),  Clayton  (1828),  Tetley  Street  (1832)  and  others, 
in  the  Bradford  area,  and  Birchcliffe  led  to  Heptonstall  Slack 
in  1807.  In  1846,  when  Wood  made  his  survey,  Heptonstall 
had  taken  the  lead,  with  Birchcliffe  second  :  but  Leicester  was 
twice  as  prosperous.  Until  in  the  slow  process  of  time,  in  1891, 
Baptists  General  and  Particular  consummated  the  evolutionary- 
process  in  a  Union. 

Some  of  the  men  he  trained  and  encouraged  and  influenced 

2®  On  these  see  The  Baptists  of  Yorkshire,  and  Wood,  op.  cit. 

Alias  Queensbury ;  its  story  in  General  Baptist  Repository,  v.  II. 

Baptists  of  Yorkshire,  p.  109. 
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have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  various 
Churches  :  other  names  of  disciples*®  are  J.  Deacon  of  Leicester, 
Richard  Folds,  Jeremy  Ingham  of  Maltby,  Jonathan  Scott  of 
Gamston,  and  Joseph  Ellis.  His  first  assistant  at  his  school 
(August  1765  to  March  1768),  George  Birley,  became  minister 
at  St.  Ives. 

His  friendships  were  not  only  with  men  of  his  own  per¬ 
suasion  :  among  Particular  Baptists,  A.  Booth,*^  Austin  and 
Stennett,  and  among  Independents,  Kello  and  Collyer  were  his 
friends.  He  went  to  hear  James  Hartley  of  Haworth  he 
often  preached  for  Fawcett.  With  Fawcett,  indeed,  he  kept  up 
an  intimate  and  lifelong  friendship  in  Yorkshire  from  1764  :** 
Fawcett’s  son  paints  an  idyllic  picture  of  the  two  youthful  Baptist 
ministers.  General  and  Particular,  joining  in  study  at  Wainsgate 
with  the  Anglican  Henry  Foster,  home  on  vacation  from  Queen’s 
College.  It  was  Fawcett  who  baptised  Taylor’s  friend  and 
assistant,  John  Sutcliffe,  whom  he  afterwards  helped  in  his 
studies. 

But  the  rival  Churches  kept  their  distance  ;  Thomas  Stutterd, 
prominent  layman  at  Salendine  Nook,  made  a  grudging  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  work  of  the  General  Baptists  at  Lon^ood 
(where  he  lived)  in  a  letter  of  May  23rd,  1789,  which  is 
apparently  the  sole  indication  of  any  Particular  interest  in  them 
discoverable  among  a  mass  of  papers  at  Salendine.**  In  1788 
the  Colne  brethren  reported  to  the  Association  its  severe  censure 
of  a  youth  preaching  Arminianism.*® 

Prejudice  against  dissent  died  hard  in  the  district :  in  1794 
the  first  toast  of  a  company  of  volunteers  at  Halifax  was 
“  damnation  to  all  dissenters  and  Methodists.”*®  Thomas  Stutterd 
surveyed  the  local  Baptist  Churches,  Particular  of  course,  in 
November  1798 :  he  was  not  too  full  of  optimism,  desired  a 
forward  movement,  and  found  Lancashire  better  off  than 
Yorkshire.*®  About  1805,  Dr.  Steadman  summarised  the  position 
of  the  West  Riding  Churches  and  his  report  is  very  gloomy  ;** 
only  Rochdale  and  Leeds,  for  example,  had  baptisteries. 

But  patient  sowing  had  been  done  :  the  Churches  had  held 

**  Biographies  of  many  of  these  in  Wood,  op.  cit. 

Adam  Taylor’s  Memoirs,  p.  301,  etc. 

“At  Wainsgate,  Dec.  12,  1765,  ibid.  p.  56. 

Ibid.,  31-2;  221.  Fawcett’s  Life  (&c.),  p.  139. 

2'^  Captain  Percy  Stock,  Foundations  (1933),  p.  210.  See  also  Adam 
Taylor,  Memoirs,  p.  32. 

“Stock,  p.  214. 

*®  Stock,  p.  490. 

*®  Stock,  p.  383-4. 

'•*Thos.  Steadman,  Memoir  (1838),  p.  227  and  235. 
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fast :  a  rich  harvest  was  shortly  to  follow.  Yet,  while  the 
Particular  Churches  had  done  little  more  than  mark  time,  Dan 
Taylor  had  marched  boldly  forward :  “  si  momentum  requiris," 
he  could  have  said  of  his  labours  as  early  as  1785,  "  circumspice.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

The  article  on  Taylor  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  (vol.  Iv.,  1898),  by  Alexander  Gordon,  gives  a  list 
of  main  authorities,  such  as  Adam  Taylor  and  Underwood.  Some 
useful  material  in  work  published  during  the  past  forty  years 
may  perhaps  be  mentioned;  for  example.  Dr.  Whitley’s  Baptist 
bibliography,  with  which  should  be  compared  C.  Crossland, 
Contributions  to  Halifax  bibliography  and  authors  (Trans. 
Halifax  Ant.  Soc.,  1915,  pp.  30-33,  “Dan  Taylor”),  and  J.  H. 
Turner,  Halifax  books  and  authors,  1906,  p.  211.  Both  the 
Baptists  of  Yorkshire  and  Baptists  of  the  North-West  (or  the 
joint  volume,  of  course)  survey  his  work.  Goadby’s  By-paths, 
an  older  book  (1871),  has  a  romantic  pen  portrait  of  Taylor. 
There  are  also  various  histories  of  churches,  such  as  the 
Centenary  souvenir  of  Heptonstall  Slack  Baptist  Church,  1807- 
1907),  by  E.  G.  Thomas ;  and  articles  in  the  Society’s  Transactions 
(e.g.  V.,  35  ff.)  provide  useful  references. 


Frank  Beckwith. 


The  Rev.  Colonel  Paul  Hobson, 

Fellow  of  Eton. 

PAUL  HOBSON  came  to  the  surface  for  a  score  of  years,  then 
vanished  in  the  odour  of  unsanctity.  He  began  as  a  citizen 
of  London,  barber  chirurgeon.  When  Laud’s  power  was  waning, 
he  was  associated  with  Green  and  Spencer  in  a  Separatist  Church 
at  Crutched  Friars.  In  1643,  Parliament  wished  to  have  a  League 
with  the  Scots,  who  insisted  on  a  Covenant  as  well.  Hobson  did 
not  take  this,  but  a  few  months  later  he  and  Thomas  Gower 
signed  the  first  London  Baptist  Confession,  as  representing  one 
of  seven  churches ;  and  they  signed  a  revision  in  1646. 

He  had  already  taken  arms,  and  in  May,  1644,  sat  on  a  court- 
martial  at  Farnham,  as  Major.  As  his  regiment  moved,  he 
preached;  at  London,  Yarmouth,  Bristol,  Newport  Pagnell.  The 
Presbyterian  governor  at  this  last  place,  satirised  in  Hudibras, 
arrested  him  for  lay-preaching.  It  proved  a  test  case,  and  though 
no  record  survives  of  the  issue,  henceforth  there  was  no  general 
or  effective  opposition  to  laymen  preaching,  even  in  vacant  parish 
pulpits. 

With  the  second  Civil  War,  he  was  sent  to  Exeter,  and  no 
outbreak  took  place.  His  military  value  was  evidently  con¬ 
siderable,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  1648,  the  English  army  decided 
to  prosecute  King  Charles  for  breaking  his  Coronation  Oath, 
while  the  Scotch  army  shrank  from  drastic  measures,  Hobson  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  placed  in  garrison  at  Newcastle. 
This  opened  an  important  chapter  of  his  life;  for  his  military 
career  closed  in  May,  1650,  with  the  execution  of  Montrose  at 
Edinburgh  before  the  new  King,  "  a  man  brought  into  the  Kirk 
and  therefore  of  necessity  to  God,”  could  spare  his  life. 

Next  year  peace  reigned.  A  strange  person  was  appointed 
by  the  Mercers’  Company  as  Lecturer  at  Hexham.  This  Thomas 
Tillam  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  was  a  member  of  the  London 
church  of  Hansard  Knollys.  He  built  up  a  Baptist  church  at 
Hexham,  but  developed  remarkable  peculiarities,  so  that  Hobson, 
who  had  built  up  a  Baptist  church  at  Newcastle,  had  to  oppose 
him.  The  correspondence  was  published  in  1854  by  the  Hansard 
Knollys  Society,  appended  to  the  Fenstanton  Records.  Tillam 
had  to  disappear  from  the  district  at  the  end  of  1653. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  the 
four  northern  counties,  in  February  1652/3 ;  Hobson  was  placed 
on  this.  Henceforth  he  lost  touch  with  Baptists  in  the  south; 
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Henry  Hagger,  of  Stafford,  disowned  him  soon.  When  Cromwell 
summoned  the  Nominated  Parliament  of  1653,  he  joined  with 
people  of  Durham  in  congratulating  him ;  when  Cromwell 
accepted  the  resignation  of  that  Parliament,  Hobson  urged  that 
church-members  who  approved  such  action  should  be  excommuni¬ 
cated,  and  he  opposed  petitions  in  the  Army  to  make  him  Pro¬ 
tector.  Thus  Hobson  gained  a  strong  hold  in  the  affections  of 
republicans  in  the  north. 

A  third  chapter  opened  with  his  appointment  as  Fellow  of 
Eton  in  1654.  The  duties  of  the  Fellows  are  not  onerous,  and 
records  are  not  published  how  they  acquit  themselves;  probably 
he  did  as  well  as  any  other.  This  peaceful  interlude  ended  with 
the  restoration  of  the  old  order,  when  Hobson  automatically  lost 
his  fellowship. 

Hobson’s  career  in  Durham  did  not  seem  promising,  though 
he  had  acquired  property  at  Sacriston,  close  to  Chester-le-Street. 
He  therefore  returned  to  London,  and  joined  Kifffn’s  church. 
Here,  however,  he  found  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  so  left  for 
Holland.  Every  man  of  foresight  could  recognise  that  dangerous 
times  lay  ahead;  one  solution  was  to  emigrate,  another  was  to 
resume  fighting.  He  did  not  clearly  decide  against  the  latter, 
but  he  did  join  hands  with  his  old  antagonist,  Tillam.  This  man, 
of  continental  origin,  had  obtained  from  the  Markgraf  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  an  old  monastery  in  the  Palatinate,  on  the  Rhine.  He 
proposed  a  great  emigration  from  the  Durham  district;  by  degrees 
one  or  two  hundred  families  became  interested,  and  Hobson 
was  apparently  the  agent  at  Rotterdam. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  was  dogged  by  criticism,  he 
returned,  and  found  that  he  was  not  welcome  with  any  Baptist 
church.  He  joined  N.S.  (Colonel  Nathaniel  Strange?),  but  pre¬ 
sently  found  that  his  people  had  seceded  from  others  in  an  un- 
scriptural  way,  so  that  he  began  to  question  the  customs,  and 
presently  the  very  ordinances. 

He  therefore  went  north  to  his  home  in  Durham,  where 
probably  lived  his  wife  Hester,  with  their  children,  Paul,  Lydia, 
Sara,  Reubenah ;  the  daughter  Hester  had  married  Henry 
Woolfe.  There  was,  however,  little  peace  for  the  ex-govemor, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  himself  had  Palatine  rights, 
arrested  him  after  the  insurrection  of  Venner  in  London.  When 
that  scare  died  down,  Hobson  was  released  on  bail  in  August, 
1661.  This  time  he  did  think  more  seriously  of  taking  up  arms 
again,  and  he  found  others,  like  John  Joplin,  the  ex-jailer  at 
Durham,  who  were  of  like  mind.  More  steam  was  generated  by 
the  wholesale  eviction  of  clergy  in  August,  1662;  and  as  the 
safety-valve  of  emigration  was  screwed  down,  there  was  danger 
of  an  explosion. 
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He  came  to  London  in  November,  and  being  found  with  his 
old  friend,  Thomas  Gower,  at  Lothbury,  was  arrested  by  the 
Marshall-general.  He  gave  a  bond  of  £1,000  to  be  of  good 
behaviour,  and  to  appear  when  called  upon;  describing  himself 
as  of  Bishopsgate,  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Herein  he  was  fortunate, 
for  eighteen  other  Baptists  were  lodged  in  the  Tower,  suspected 
of  a  plot.  By  March  the  government  believed  that  the  Baptist 
church  of  Muggleswick — the  former  Hexham  church — was  the 
centre  of  the  conspiracy ;  the  Durham  militia  was  called  out,  and 
many  arrests  were  made. 

Hobson  was  re-arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on 
August  20th,  1663.  He -whiled  away  some  time  by  writing  a 
hymn  of  twenty-one  verses,  which  he  sang  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  his  neighbours  and  his  own  great  relief ;  one  verse  may 
illustrate — 

Now  I  true  Liberty  doe  know, 

To  Christ  Fie  praises  sing. 

For  He  thro’  Death  will  bring  me  home 
No  more  to  sigh  and  sin ; 

I  wish  this  news  abroad  may  spread. 

That  all  my  foes  may  see. 

And  Saints  with  understanding  read 
And  know  my  Liberty. 

At  first  he  wrote  to  John  Joplin,  and  to  John  Atkinson  “  the 
Stockinger,”  suspected  of  being  leaders  in  the  plot.  After  seven 
weeks  he  was  examined  by  the  Council,  then  privately  by  the 
King.  Charles  took  a  precisely  similar  course  afterwards  with 
Colonel  Blood,  thereby  much  puzzling  many  onlookers.  In  this 
case  the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  was  interpreted  as  that  Hobson 
had  turned  King’s  Evidence.  His  friends  feared  the  worst ;  only 
E.D.  wrote  on  March  10th,  1663/4,  asking  for  an  explanation, 
while  all  the  rest  ceased  visiting  or  corresponding.  Some  said  he 
was  being  paid  large  sums,  others  that  he  was  in  prison  to  protect 
him  from  their  vengeance. 

Things  seemed  very  dark,  so  on  March  12th  he  made  his 
will,  recommending  his  wife  Hester  “  to  goe  and  live  with  my 
said  Children  in  the  Bishopricke  of  Durham  keeping  possession 
for  me  and  my  children.”  To  his  family  also  he  wrote  a  farewell 
letter. 

When,  however,  the  trial  of  the  northern  plotters  took  place, 
he  was  not  produced  to  give  evidence :  and  indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  acquitted,  though  Surtees  obscures  the  issue. 

Hobson  had  offered*  to  go  abroad.  But  he  was  transferred 
to  Chepstow  castle,  to  be  tried  for  treason.  Constant  delays  took 
place :  he  offered  to  go  to  Jamaica,  and  was  at  length  released 
on  condition  he  went  to  Carolina. 
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In  prison  he  had  written  a  small  book,  which  he  published 
with  his  initials  only.  A  copy  of  this,  Innocency,  though  under  a 
cloud,  cleared,  was  discovered  early  in  1936  at  Dr.  Williams’s 
Library,  by  its  librarian,  Mr.  Stephen  Jones.  Its  story  dovetails 
with  that  published  by  Mr.  Matthews  in  his  recent  Calamy 
Revised,  and  with  the  references  in  the  State  Papers,  long  ago 
extracted  by  the  present  writer. 

Hobson  prefaced  the  book  with  effusions  by  R.E.,  H.F.,  R.J., 
to  show  that  he  still  had  staunch  friends.  Yet  if  these  were 
Captain  Robert  Everard,  who  became  Romanist  next  year,  Henry 
Forty,  and  Richard  Ireland,  their  testimonials  are  of  no  special 
weight.  And  in  no  case  can  they  outweigh  the  fact  that  in  1665 
two  women  at  Devonshire  Square — Kimn’s  Church,  which  he 
had  joined — were  disciplined  for  wanton  conduct  with  him  and 
a  man  named  Malbome. 

He  was  released  on  April  28th  of  that  year.  Carolina  had 
already  some  Baptist  settlers,  including  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Axtell,  one  of  the  King’s  judges.  But  he  did  not  live  long  to 
carve  out  a  new  career,  or  leave  any  mark  on  the  colony.  His 
will  was  proved  on  June  13th,  1666.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
Eton  went  into  mourning. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of  God,  by  P.  Franklin  Chambers 
(Kingsgate  Press,  Is.). 

This  study  in  Spiritual  Catholicity  consists  of  a  reprint  (verj- 
slightly  altered)  of  the  author’s  article  on  Friedrich  von  Hiigel 
and  William  Medley  which  appeared  in  our  columns  (IV.,  337). 
It  is  useful  to  have  it  in  this  convenient  form. 


The  Reformation  (Independent  Press,  Ltd.,  6d.). 

Two  outstanding  addresses  were  delivered  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Bradford  in  October  last  by 
Dr.  C.  J.  Cadoux  on  “  The  Spiritual  Principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  and  by  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Manning  on  “  The  Reformation 
and  the  Free  Churches.”  They  were  challenging  utterances,  and 
this  booklet  has  been  issued  in  response  to  requests  for  their 
publication. 


Reminiscences  of 
George  Pearce  Gould. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  write  of  such  a  man  as  George  Pearce  Gould 
in  a  fashion  which  will  do  justice  to  the  impression  he  made 
on  those  who  came  into  close  contact  with  him.  Many  of  us 
found  him  a  man  whom  it  was  difficult  to  know.  To  a  com¬ 
manding  presence  and  a  dignity  of  which  he  was  probably  un¬ 
conscious,  he  united  a  reserve  which  almost  amounted  to  shyness. 
A  student  who,  like  the  present  writer,  came  from  the  freer  life  of 
Cambridge,  inevitably  missed  the  sense  of  comradeship  and  the 
atmosphere  of  fellowship  in  common  things.  The  undergraduate 
had  been  at  liberty  to  drop  in  on  his  Tutor  for  tea  or  a  chat 
when  he  would,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  life  at  Regent’s 
Park  was  rather  like  being  back  at  school  again.  Indeed,  as 
long  as  Dr.  Gould  lived,  one,  at  least,  of  his  students  always 
visited  him  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  once  more  a  third-form 
boy  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  Headmaster’s  study.  This 
was  probably  the  fault  of  the  student,  for  there  were  others  who 
were  able  to  get  past  the  reserve  and  win  a  very  deep  and  tender 
personal  friendship. 

But  if  intimacy  was  not  always  possible,  there  was  room  for 
respect,  reverence,  and  almost  worship.  We  did  not  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  we  admired  our  Principal ;  our  admiration  was 
a  matter  of  course — if,  indeed,  the  term  be  not  altogether  too 
mild  to  describe  our  real  feeling  for  him.  Discipline,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  was  unnecessary,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  recall  an  occasion  on  which  anything  like  a  punishment  was 
imposed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  at  times  rules  were  broken, 
and  repressed  spirits  sometimes  exploded  in  a  “  bust  ”,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  Principal’s  great  gifts  to  know  how  far  these 
things  could  be  ignored,  and,  if  notice  had  to  be  taken  of  them, 
a  plain  rebuke  was  invariably  enough  to  reduce  the  offenders 
to  contrition. 

Even  to  our  ignorant  minds  it  was  obvious  that  Dr.  Gould 
was  a  great  scholar.  It  is  true  he  never  published  any  original 
work  on  the  subjects  he  taught,  but  that,  we  felt,  was  one  of 
the  effects  of  his  modest  and  retiring  attitude  to  life.  That  he 
had  the  knowledge  and  the  capacity  none  of  us  ever  doubted.  His 
work,  both  in  Historical  Theology  and  in  Old  Testament  studies, 
was  always  up-to-date,  and  the  latest  authorities  were  freely 
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quoted.  We  all  knew  that  the  Principal  worked  harder  than 
any  one  else  in  the  College,  and  that  he  imposed  on  himself  a 
rigour  far  greater  than  that  with  which  he  treated  us.  If  he 
demanded  pointing  exercises  of  us,  he  did  them  himself,  as  we 
sometimes  discovered,  and  the  preparation  he  made  for  his 
exegetical  lectures  on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
been  quite  adequate  for  an  ICC  commentary.  He  was  at  once 
thorough  and  accurate,  and  he  set  before  his  students  a  high 
standard.  He  could  condone  genuine  stupidity,  but  had  no 
patience  with  laziness  or  slovenliness.  A  student  to  whom  he 
once  gave  80%  in  a  Hebrew  examination  might  have  expected 
some  sign  of  approval,  if  any  remark  was  to  be  made  at  all. 
But  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  Principal’s  study,  it  was 
to  receive,  not  commendation,  but  a  vigorous  and  forcible  repri¬ 
mand  for  some  careless  mistakes.  That  was  characteristic; 
nothing  less  than  the  best  a  man  could  do  was  good  enough,  and 
Dr.  Gould  himself  always  gave  his  best. 

Thoroughness  and  a  passion  for  accuracy  were  among  the 
qualities  which  made  Dr.  Gould  the  greatest  teacher  of  Hebrew 
in  modem  times.  A  distinguished  Oxford  scholar  once  said  that 
the  best  men  he  had  were  always  those  who  came  from  Regent’s 
Park.  Very  few  Regent’s  men — possibly  not  more  than  one— 
ever  failed  in  a  Hebrew  examination.  What  is  more,  a  large 
proportion  continued  to  read  their  Hebrew  Bible  after  they  left 
the  College.  When  Serampore  College  was  reorganised,  the 
first  small  staff  was  composed  entirely  of  Regent’s  Park  men,  and 
all  five  were  competent  to  teach  Hebrew.  Their  teacher  had 
inspired  them  with  a  real  love  of  the  language  and  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  To  read  with  him  a  book  like  Isaiah  40-66  was  an 
experience  to  be  remembered  and  treasured  through  life.  Each 
of  us  would  stumble  through  his  verse,  cope,  more  or  less 
successfully,  with  a  searching  enquiry  into  our  knowledge  of 
the  grammar  involved,  and  take  down  necessary  textual  and 
other  notes.  Then  the  Principal  would  move  back  from  the  desk 
over  which  he  had  been  leaning,  lift  that  noble  head  of  his,  square 
himself  in  front  of  the  blackboard,  and  give  us  an  inspired  and 
inspiring  exposition  of  the  passage  we  had  read.  We  were  never 
allowed  to  feel  that  philology  and  criticism  were  ends  in  them¬ 
selves;  they  were  necessary  and  indispensable  means  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  higher  purpose.  That  purpose  was  the  under¬ 
standing  and  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  dullest 
clod  among  us  could  not  fail  to  catch  something  of  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  which  our  master  had  for  the  Book,  and  we  realised 
that  the  drudgery  of  grammar  and  dictionary  work  was  but  the 
preliminary  to  the  transmission  of  the  eternal  message  enshrined 
in  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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Regent’s  Park  has  a  great  missionary  tradition.  From  the 
day  that  a  student  entered  the  College  he  was  made  to  feel  that 
the  onus  of  proof  lay  with  the  man  who  stayed  at  home  and  not 
with  the  man  who  went  abroad.  The  question  he  had  to  ask 
himself  was  not  “  Why  should  I  be  a  missionary  rather  than  a 
minister  in  this  country  ?  ”  but  “  Why  should  I  be  a  minister 
in  this  country  rather  than  a  missionary  ?  ”  This  spirit  was  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  long  series  of  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  the  foreign  field,  but  it  was  certainly  fostered 
by  the  Principal.  He  never  appealed  to  men  to  go  abroad,  but 
we  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  his  unob¬ 
trusive  influence  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  tradition.  In  private  conversation  with  a  student,  he  came 
nearer  to  breaking  through  his  reserve  when  discussing  the 
foreign  service  than  at  any  other  time,  and  one  man,  at  least, 
will  always  treasure  the  memory  of  an  hour  in  which  he  told 
the  Principal  of  his  resolve  to  go  abroad. 

By  common  consent,  however,  it  was  at  morning  prayers 
that  we  learnt  to  know  Dr.  Gould  best.  In  class  we  realised  his 
scholarship  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Bible,  while  occasional 
flashes  of  humour  showed  us  something  of  another  side.  But 
when  we  met  in  the  mornings  for  the  worship  which  began  our 
day,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  reserve  were  stripped  away,  and  we 
saw  the  real  heart  of  the  man.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 
he  forgot  our  presence,  but  he  was  certainly  far  more  conscious 
of  the  Father  with  whom  he  communed.  We  “  listened  in  ”  as 
it  were,  to  an  intimate  conversation,  and  we  were  led  ourselves 
to  share  in  the  fellowship.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  which  made  it 
impossible  to  admit  any  feeling  other  than  reverence  towards 
him.  His  great  learning  and  his  impressive  personality  will 
always  stand  subordinate  in  our  memory  to  the  depth  of  spiritual 
life  and  experience  which  were  revealed  to  us  in  these  hours. 
More  than  at  any  other  time  his  evangelical  zeal  was  apparent 
here,  and  though  we  may  have  forgotten  most  of  the  things 
the  Principal  tried  to  teach  us,  the  impression  made  by  his  spirit 
in  prayer  is  ineffaceable.  We  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  really 
great  men  of  our  day,  but  the  greatest  thing  about  him  was 
that  he  walked  humbly  with  his  God. 

Theodore  H.  Robinson. 


Dr.  John  Ryland  on  Dr.  John  Owen’s 

“Work  of  the  Spirit/*  1791.  si 

*  de 

I  HAVE  no  words  to  express  my  joy  which  I  feel  at  having  * 

received  the  news,  that  so  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Burder 
of  Coventry  was  going  to  publish  an  abridgement  of  Dr.  Owen 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  wish  it  had  been  done  an  hundred  years 
ago.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  now.  It  is  a  « 
work  exceeding  needful  at  all  times,  but  especially  now,  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  peculiarly  hated  and  blasphemed.  No  Man  * 
can  wish  a  larger  spread  to  this  blessed  work  than  myself  and, 
if  I  had  ability  equal  to  my  wishes.  I’d  give  away  100,000.  I 
pray  God  that  this  glorious  Author  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  man  may  spread  the  knowledge  of  Himself  thro’ 
the  whole  world.  Dr.  Owen’s  original  work  has  dwelt  with  me 
above  twenty  years.  I  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure  and 
profit,  but  it  was  too  big  for  my  faculties  and  I  suppose  that 
has  been  the  case  with  many  other  Christians.  The  savour  of 
gospel  holiness  which  runs  thro’  it,  is  beyond  all  expression.  The 
learning  tho’  rich  encumbers  it.  The  prolixity  in  many  places  * 
renders  it  impossible  to  be  read  by  God’s  people  in  general.  This 
abridgement  will  put  it  into  the  possession  of  five  hundred  people 
to  one  in  past  times.  If  my  word  of  recommendation  among  my  « 
particular  friends  or  the  public  in  general  would  stand  for  any¬ 
thing,  I  would  rejoice  to  give  it,  and  with  my  latest  breath  I  will 
recommend  that  great  and  good  Spirit  to  whom,  thro’  Christ’s 
Blood  and  Righteousness,  I  owe  all  the  holiness  and  happiness 
of  my  immortal  soul.  If  these  words,  or  any  other  that  I  can  ^ 

write,  will  be  thought  of  any  use,  I  shall  rejoice  to  have  them 
printed,  and  when  Dr.  Owen  is  published  if  I  have  a  tongue  to 
speak  or  a  hand  to  write,  they  shall  be  devoted  to  the  spread  of  it. 

John  Ryland.  ' 

Enfield.  H 

December  22nd,  1791.  1 
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Records  belonging  to  St.  Mary’s, 
Norwich. 

:  (Those  marked  *  are  deposited  with  the  Norwich  City 

I  Library  for  safe  keeping.  The  article,  “  Historic  Documents  of 
i  St.  Mary’s,”  by  C.  B.  Jewson,  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  VIII.,  326, 
deals  with  some  of  these  records.) 

*  1.  CHURCH  BOpK,  C.  1690  TO  1778. 

Articles  of  Faith;  Lists  of  Members;  Proceedings  of 
Church  Meetings ;  Records  of  Ordinations,  &c. ;  Register 
of  Births  1745-1774  and  deaths  1745  to  1761. 

*  2.  CHURCH  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  1726  to  1803. 

*  3.  REGISTER  OF  BIRTHS,  1758-1836  (Certified  copy 

made  in  1837). 

Includes  members  of  the  families  of  Bignold,  Brightwell, 
Colman,  Crome,  Theobald,  Wilkin,  &c. 

4.  NOTE-BOOK  OF  WILLIAM  LINDOE,  1746-1773. 
Containing  his  religious  reflections,  &c. 

i  5.  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  FROM  1758. 

Subscription  lists ;  notes  of  Church  affairs ;  correspondence 
1  of  Joseph  Kinghom  and  others. 

*  6.  CHURCH  BOOK,  1780-1832. 

‘  Covering  the  pastorates  of  Rees  David  and  Joseph 

Kinghom. 

*  7.  THE  WILKIN  PAPERS,  1780-1854. 

152  letters  and  papers,  originally  the  property  of  Simon 
Wilkin,  F.L.S.,  ward  of  Joseph  Kinghom,  including  letters 
of  William  Jackson  Hooker,  Amelia  Opie  and  many  Baptist 
celebrities. 

*  8.  CHURCH  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  1788-1859. 

Includes  list  of  Trustees  and  Subscription  Lists  of 
Charities. 

9.  QUARTERLY  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK,  1803-1846. 

10.  ST.  MARY’S  BUILDING  ACCOUNTS,  1810-1816. 

11.  M.S.S.  SERMON. 

Preached  by  Joseph  Kinghom  at  the  opening  of  St.  Mary’s 
Meeting,  1812. 

12.  M.S.S.  MEMORIAL  SERMONS. 

Preached  by  Joseph  Kinghom  on  the  deaths  of  members 
of  the  Theobald  family,  1823  and  1829. 
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Reviews. 

The  Object  of  Christian  Worship,  by  R.  F.  Aldwinckle, 
B.A.,  D.Th. 

It  is  good  to  find  Baptist  Union  Scholars  making  such  good 
use  of  their  post-graduate  opportunities  as  Dr.  Aldwinckle  has 
clearly  made  at  Strasbourg.  His  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctew 
en  Theologie  has  been  published  at  the  price  of  5s.,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  6o,  Meadow  Close,  Clacton- 
on-Sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  ministers  will  obtain  copies, 
for  the  subject  which  Dr.  Aldwinckle  treats  is  of  first-class 
importance  for  religious  thought  and  life  to-day. 

He  considers  the  criticisms  directed  by  certain  sociological 
and  psychological  schools  against  the  validity  of  Christian 
experience.  Durkheim’s  claim  that  religious  experience  can  be 
explained  and  accounted  for  by  reference  to  social  forces,  and 
the  attitude  common  in  some  psychological  circles,  reducing 
religious  experience  to  the  result  of  auto-suggestion  in  the 
individual  and  of  mob-psychology  in  the  crowd,  and  God  to  a 
projection  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  considered  and  cogently 
refuted.  Dr.  Aldwinckle  sees  the  conflict  as  that,  ultimately, 
between  two  rival  philosophies,  “  one  of  which  claims  to  be 
based  on  facts  of  a  scientific  order,  but  which  in  its  positive 
declarations  goes  far  beyond  the  limited  field  of  the  scientist: 
the  other  equally  basing  itself  upon  indisputable  facts  of  a 
spiritual  and  moral  order  which  have  been  renewed  from  age  to 
age  in  the  lives  of  Christian  men  and  women  ”. 

Thus  he  is  led  to  consider  the  relation  of  speculative 
philosophy  to  religion,  the  significance  of  mind,  the  nature  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  morality.  Drawing  freely 
on  the  views  of  distinguished  modem  writers,  he  also  takes 
account  of  the  results  of  the  comparative  study  of  religion.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  existence  of  the  Object  of  Christian  worship 
is  rationally  guaranteed  by  a  series  of  converging  evidences.  He 
offers  us  three  guiding  assumptions  (which  he  justifies)  :  “  the 
specificity  of  religious  experience  and  its  implication  of  a 
personal  relationship  with  a  personal  Being  or  beings,  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  using  the  category  of  personality  and  the  notion  of 
intelligent  purpose  for  metaphysical  explanation,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  speculative  philosophy  that  is  not  mere  myth¬ 
making.”  Yet  metaphysical  speculation  is  only  a  kind  of  diving 
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board  from  which  we  must  plunge  into  the  world  of  action. 
When  the  philosopher  has  said  his  last  word,  we  discover  that 
something  more  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  link  together  the  sinful, 
corrupted  world  and  the  divine,  eternal  world  of  perfection. 
Using  Brunner’s  phrase.  Dr.  Aldwinckle  declares  that  Christ  is 
the  bridge  between  these  two  realms.  With  Him  we  may  link 
the  two  realms  together,  not  by  any  intellectual  blindness,  nor 
in  any  human  pride,  but  in  the  conviction  that  “  He  Who  calls 
us  to  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  God  Who  created 
us  .  .  .  and  Who  has  guided  this  human  drama  of  ours  ...  to  the 
glorious  shame  and  victory  of  the  Cross,  leaving  us  now  to  live 
in  the  assured  hope  of  the  day  when  all  things  shall  have  been 
subjected  unto  Christ.” 

In  comparatively  small  compass.  Dr.  Ardwinckle  has  dealt 
with  a  very  big  theme,  and  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  his 
treatment  is  that  it  suggests  fruitful  lines  of  inquiry  for  all  who 
would  find  a  true  basis  both  for  Christian  belief  and  its  expression 
in  life. 

F.  Townley  Lord. 

The  Minister:  His  World  and  His  Work,  by  William  Adams 
Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  S.T.D.  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  7s.  net.) 

There  can  hardly  be  any  more  important  subject  than  this, 
since  the  minister’s  work  is  essential  to  the  work  of  the  church, 
and  it  was  never  more  perplexing  than  it  is  to-day.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Adams  Brown  is  a  well-known  theologian  with  many  contacts 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  world.  He  himself  appreciates  to 
the  full  the  importance  of  the  ordinary  minister.  “  The  parish 
minister,”  he  says,  “  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  the  interpreter 
to  his  people  of  the  function  of  the  Church  in  our  modern  world.” 
Dr.  Brown  devotes  four  chapters  to  the  Minister’s  World  and 
five  to  the  Minister’s  Work.  In  the  latter  section  he  discusses 
the  Minister  as  Priest  (or,  as  he  explains  the  term,  man  of  God), 
Evangelist,  Teacher,  Pastor  and  Churchman.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  book  deals  with  the  main  aspects  of  the  subject. 
The  book  was  written  for  American  ministers,  though  that  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  fault,  but  it  contains  too  many  references 
to  previous  books  and  articles  written  or  edited  by  Dr.  Brown, 
and  hence  it  has  the  appearance  of  patchiness  here  and  there. 
Further,  Dr.  Brown  is  a  seminary  teacher,  and  hence  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  real  pastoral  work  is  not  intimate.  He  spends  a  good 
deal  of  his  space  in  this  section  on  the  subject  of  peace  and 
war,  whereas  in  pastoral  work  the  issues  as  a  rule  are  more 
intimate  and  personal.  What  is  needed  here  is  direction  by  a 
working  pastor  as  to  how  best  to  make  this  most  vital  part  of 
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the  minister’s  work  effective.  One  could  have  wished  for  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  the  need  for  what  we  used  to  describe  as 
“  the  passion  for  souls.”  Dr.  Brown  sees  the  need  for  this,  but 
he  hardly  stresses  it  enough.  It  is  only  the  flaming  soul  that 
can  save  the  world  to-day.  Ideas  are  not  enough,  and  unless  as 
ministers  we  can  recapture  for  our  preaching  and  pastoral  work 
the  utter  self-abandonment  of  the  great  evangelists  and 
missionaries  we  shall  never  win  our  world.  Dr.  Brown’s  book, 
nevertheless,  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions.  There  is  much  in  it 
that  we  might  all  usefully  ponder,  and  the  study  of  it  would  do 
any  minister  good. 

Henry  Cook. 

The  Work  of  Christ,  by  P.  T.  .Forsyth,  D.D.,  with  a  Fore¬ 
word  by  John  S.  Whale,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  a  Memoir  by  Jessie 
Forsyth  Andrews.  (Independent  Press,  4s.  6d.) 

This  volume  con.sists  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  Mundesley 
Conference  almost  thirty  years  ago.  The  years  since  their  first 
publication  have  served  to  heighten  the  importance  of  the  things 
Forsyth  says  here,  and  elsewhere  as  well.  If  this  re-issue  stimu¬ 
lates  fresh  interest  in  his  theology  it  will  render  a  great  service. 
Forsyth  had  something  of  vital  significance  to  say  to  his  genera¬ 
tion  and  ours.  He  had  revolted  from  what  he  saw  as  a  dangerous 
theological  liberalism,  anticipating  in  that  respect  much  that  is 
happening  to-day  to  make  the  liberal  evangelical  tradition,  the 
“  modernism  ”  of  yesterday,  an  outworn  or  inadequate  faith,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  aspects.  He  spoke  and  wrote  with  burning 
conviction  and  urgency  about  the  centrality  of  the  Cross,  its 
necessity  to  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  need  of  man.  For  some 
,  reason  his  message  did  not  gain  the  attention  its  significance 
deserved.  Whether  his  style,  which  makes  considerable  demands 
on  his  readers,  was  responsible,  or  whether  the  mood  of  the 
generation  to  which  he  spoke  made  it  unready  for  what  he  had 
to  say,  so  that  only  the  discerning  had  ears  to  hear,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  loss  to  his  time  that  the  note  he  struck  found  so  little 
acceptance. 

What  he  says  here  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  grapples  majestically  with  the  immensities  of  the 
atonement;  stressing  the  fact  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  an  act 
of  the  Divine  initiative  in  costly  reconciliation,  as  against  any 
view  that  makes  reconciliation  merely  the  result  of  our  human 
response  to  the  gracious  disposition  of  God.  And  whether 
Forsyth  is  right  in  making  such  a  reconciliation  the  master  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  Christ’s  death,  there  is  no  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  of  Christ  that  fails  to  take  account  of  it. 
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The  book  is  full  of  acute  judgments,  as  relevant  now  as 
!,  when  they  were  written.  In  chapter  one  there  are  wise  words 

i  about  the  essential  greatness  of  the  Church  and  its  weakness  in 

the  modem  situation.  Again,  in  his  insistence  that  salvation  is 
personal  but  not  individual,  and  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
Charter  of  personal  faith  as  against  institutional,  but  not  of 
,  individual  independence,  he  supplies  a  needed  corrective  to  that 
j  individualism  that  so  dangerously  invades  some  of  our  protestant 
1  thinking,  and  which  in  another  sphere  has  produced  the  totali¬ 
tarian  State  as  a  reaction  from  democracy. 

'  The  delightful  memoir  by  Mrs.  Andrews  enriches  the  book 

and  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  a  truly  prophetic  soul. 

W.  Taylor  Bowie. 

I  The  Great  Succession,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne,  B.A.,  B.D., 
a  R.Litt.  (Carey  Press,  2s.  net.) 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Payne  issued  The  First  Generation,  a 
series  of  attractive  essays  in  biography  dealing  with  the  early 
I  leaders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England  and  India. 
We  are  glad  he  has  followed  it  with  this  volume,  which  deals  with 
eleven  who  were  leaders  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Joseph 
Angus,  Edward  Bean  Underhill,  Alfred  Henry  Baynes,  William 
Knibb,  the  ladies  whose  work  influenced  the  formation  of  the 
'  Zenana  Mission,  Tom  Comber,  the  unnamed  but  thinly  disguised 
Member  of  the  Committee,”  and  others,  all  big  men  and 
women,  stalk  across  the  pages  and  almost  offer  a  new  challenge 
in  the  interests  of  their  beloved  Society.  Mr,  Payne  has  an 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  Baptist  life  and  men,  and  he  has  used 
it  skilfully  to  give  enrichment  to  this  book.  Chapter  X.,  for 
example,  contains  a  vivid  picture  of  a  Nonconformist  church  of 
the  Victorian  era — its  ministry  and  diaconal  service — while  in 
chapter  VII.,  speaking  of  the  service  of  women,  he  justly  points 
out  that  “  historians  have  often  been  blind  to  the  part  played 
by  the  missionary  movement  in  enabling  women  to  show  their 
mettle  and  to  find  scope  for  independent  careers.”  In  heartily 
commending  this  volume,  we  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Payne 
will  find  time  to  write  of  other  leaders  and  thus  complete  a 
trilogy  of  absorbing  interest. 

Heroes  of  the  Faith,  by  Henry  Cook,  M.A.  (Student 
Christian-  Movement  Press,  5s.  net.) 

Mr.  Cook  holds  that  no  empire,  no  institution  of  any  sort 
anywhere,  can  produce  a  record  that  is  in  any  way  comparable 
to  the  muster  roll  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Church — the  best  and 
noblest  men  and  women  that  have  ever  lived,  whose  names  cannot 
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be  read  without  a  thrill  of  pride  and  a  sense  of  deepened  devotion 
to  Christ.  And  in  this  compelling  book  he  conveys  to  paper  that 
sense  of  thrill  and  wonder.  There  are  four  parts :  Some  Early 
Martyrs,  Some  Early  Missionaries,  Some  Teachers  and  Some 
Saints,  and  each  contains  five  or  six  studies  preceded  by  a  brief 
introduction  dealing  with  the  particular  problem  that  the  Church 
was  called  upon  to  face  at  the  time.  Mr.  Cook’s  vivid  pen- 
pictures  almost  cover  the  Christian  centuries,  and  the  volume 
therefore  provides  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  story  of  the 
Church.  Just  the  gift  for  a  Sunday  School  teacher  or  lay 
preacher. 

My  Bank  Book,  a  treasury  of  devotion,  compiled  and 
arranged  by  Charles  F.  Perry,  with  introduction  by  Hugh 
Redwood.  (Kingsgate  Press,  Is.  6d.  net.) 

This  book,  “  especially  for  busy  people  and  travellers,”  is 
tastefully  produced  in  the  form  of  a  bank  pass  book,  and  contains 
a  scripture  portion  and  prayer  for  each  week.  They  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  arranged,  and  the  book  should  prove  popular. 
But  let  it  not  be  thought — and  this  is  the  danger  of  the  book— 
that  one  short  Bible  passage  and  one  brief  prayer  per  week  are 
sufficient  nourishment  for  the  Christian  life. 

The  Fourfold  Message,  arranged  and  annotated  by 

C.  C.  Ogilvy  Van  Lennep  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd., 
10s.  6d.  net). 

A  complete  and  useful  conspectus  of  the  four  gospels, 
with  notes. 

God’s  Way  zvith  Men,  by  F.  Cowell  Idoyd,  A.T.S. 
(Kingsgate  Press,  6d.). 

Three  short  studies,  with  photographs  of  the  author  and 
East  Queen  Street  church. 

The  Romance  of  Evangelism,  by  Hugh  C.  C.  McCullough 
(Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.,  2s.  6d.  net). 

Evangelistic  experiences  in  the  valleys,  the  city,  on  the 
road  and  the  continent. 

The  Bible,  400  years  after  1538,  by  G.  Campbell  Morgan, 

D. D.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.,  3s.  6d.  net). 

Fourteen  chapters  consisting  “  largely  of  the  gathering  up 
of  fragments  ”  into  a  book  which  the  author  says  “  is  almost 
certain  to  be  ephemeral.” 


Editorial. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
during  the  past  quarter  ; 

Rev.  W.  A.  Butcher.  Rev.  Selwyn  Gummer,  B.A. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Collier,  F.S.l.  Rev.  E.  F.  Kevan,  B.D. 

Mr.  William  Dowler.  Mr.  J.  H.  Osborne. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  E.  A.  Timson,  has 
become  a  life  member. 

♦  *  *  * 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Baptist  Union  and  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have 
decided  that  future  Spring  Assemblies  shall  be  held  in  London. 
The  forthcoming  Birmingham  Assembly  may  therefore  afford  the 
last  opportunity  of  a  country  charabanc  trip  in  connection  with 
our  Society’s  annual  meeting.  Our  member,  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Langley,  has  arranged  an  attractive  itinerary.  We  shall  start 
from  near  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  at  2.30  sharp  on 
Thursday,  4th  May,  in  charabancs  generously  provided  by  two 
or  three  Midland  laymen.  The  route  will  be  via  Halesowen  and 
Kidderminster  to  Bewdley,  where  we  shall  visit  the  historic 
Baptist  church  and  also  the  church  where  Tombes  and  Baxter  had 
their  famous  disputation.  Passing  through  Stourport  our 
destination  will  be  the  Baptist  church  at  Bromsgrove,  the  mother 
of  the  Baptist  churches  of  Birmingham.  The  Bromsgrove  church 
dates  from  the  days  of  persecution,  and  the  members  are  justly 
proud  of  its  long  and  honourable  history.  It  is  therefore  fitting 
that  they  should  entertain  the  Denomination’s  Historical  Society 
for  its  annual  meeting  and  tea  which  will  follow  at  about  4.45. 
The  return  journey  will  be  made  in  time  for  the  evening  meetings 
in  Birmingham.  Tickets  are  essential  for  members  and  their 
friends,  and,  to  facilitate  arrangements,  members  are  asked  to 
return  the  accompanying  card  as  early  as  possible. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  Secretary’s  report  and  T reasurer’s 
statement  for  1938  will  be  submitted,  and  officers  and  committee 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  present  officers  and  committee 
whose  names  are  printed  on  the  back  cover,  have  been  nominated. 
Any  additional  nominations  should  reach  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  Thursday,  20th  April. 

♦  ♦  *  * 
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LIBRARIES. 

Members  and  students  are  reminded  that  the  Society’s 
Library  is  available  for  their  use.  It  is  housed  at  Bristol  Baptist 
College,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Principal  and  College  Council. 
Professor  F.  E.  Robinson  has  charge  of  the  volumes,  and  he 
will  gladly  produce  them  to  any  who  are  interested  in  research. 

Another  Library  of  value  to  students  is  the  Beddington  Free 
Grace  Library,  Wallington,  Surrey,  of  which  our  member,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Williams,  is  President.  In  the  course  of  hardly  ten 
years  over  20,000  volumes  have  been  collected,  and  they  are  now 
being  sorted  and  catalogued.  One  section  is  devoted  to  the 
literature  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Evangelical  Revival. 
A  booklet  describing  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Library  can 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Williams,  Bishop’s  House,  106  Bishops- 
gate,  E.C.2. 

♦  *  *  * 

BAPTIST  EXPANSION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Three  slight  corrections  are  needful  in  the  article  published 
in  our  January  issue.  They  are  in  paragraph  2  on  page  288. 
“  Rock  Island,  Ill.”  should  read  “  Rock  Springs,  Ill.” ;  The 
Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  opened  its  doors 
to  students  in  1831  (December  13th),  not  1832;  Kalamazoo 
College  was  founded  in  1833,  not  1855. 

The  settlement  known  as  Rock  Springs  is  near  the  town 
of  O’Fallon,  Illinois,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Rock  Island  is  the  home  of  Augustana  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  a  Swedish  Lutheran  institution.  Rock 
Island  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  whereas  Rock  Springs 
and  Upper  Alton  are  in  the  southern. 

*  Jtf  *  * 

A  GLORIOUS  HOWLER. 

In  the  first  proof  of  Mr.  Beckwith’s  article  on  Alice  Rawson 
(p.  372)  a  howler  altogether  too  good  to  pass  into  oblivion  was 
perpetrated.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  reads, 
”  Alice  Rawson  stands  before  us  .  .  .  tortured  with  doubt,”  but 
this  was  printed  “  tortured  with  gout.”  Possibly  the  good  lady 
did  have  both  doubt  and  gout ! 


The  Process  of  Salvation. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  for  a  century  and  more  the 
minds  of  men  have  been  drawn  with  increasing  attraction  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  historic  Jesus,  and  that  to-day  no  figure 
in  history  looms  more  vastly  before  the  world.  He  is  receiving 
the  homage  of  men  not  only  within  the  Church  but  far  beyond 
her  borders,  and  not  only  in  Christian  lands  but  among  the 
heathen.  The  little  books  we  call  the  Gospels,  which  tell  His 
brief  story,  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most  priceless  literary 
treasure  of  all  humanity.  It  is  not  so  commonplace  to  point  out 
that  the  Gospels  were  not  the  earliest  Christian  writings,  and 
that  they  were  not  the  product  of  mere  biographical  interest,  but 
of  faith  and  experience.  There  was  a  Christian  people  before 
there  was  a  Christian  document,  and  years  before  the  oldest  of 
the  Gospels  was  written  there  were  apostolic  letters  addressed 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  were  living  a  new  life  through  the 
redeeming  power  of  a  Jesus  who  had  lived  and  died  and,  so 
they  believed,  was  alive  for  evermore.  We  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  Jesus  of  history  had  it  not  been  for  their  experience; 
and  the  Gospels  by  their  very  existence  bear  witness  to  a  salvation 
of  which  He  was  the  efficient  cause. 

In  dealing  with  the  Process  of  Salvation  there  is  a  certain 
advantage  in  starting  with  this  fact.  For  one  thing,  it  makes 
it  clear  that  in  Christianity  we  have  to  do  with  a  religion  of 
redemption  and  not  simply  with  a  higher  morality.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  after  the  shattering  disillusionment  of  the  cruci' 
fixion,  and  if  that  had  been  the  end,  the  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  would  have  rallied  again  in  order  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  a  few  beautiful  precepts  their  ill-fated  Master  had  taught 
them.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  essential  part,  but  not 
the  whole,  of  Christianity;  and  there  would  have  been  no 
Christianity  if  it  had  been.  And  for  another  thing,  it  makes  it 
clear  that  the  vital  centre  of  Christianity  is  not  Jesus,  considered 
simply  as  an  historical  figure,  but  Jesus  as  Redeemer  and  Lord. 
The  earliest  preaching  was  of  a  Jesus  who  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  had  been  crucified  by  lawless 
men,  but  whom  God  raised  up,  “  and  being  by  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hath  poured  forth  this,  which  ye  see  and 
hear.”  Pentecost  was  the  sequel  to  Calvary,  and  out  of 
Pentecostal  experience  Church  and  Gospels  have  come. 

1.  The  New  Testament  Experience  is  the  Experience  of 
THE  Spirit. 

There  is  much  that  is  of  interest  in  the  Pentecostal  and 
similar  experiences  of  the  Apostolic  Age  that  is  not  strictly 
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relevant  to  our  subject.  “  Tongues,”  ecstasies,  visions,  and  the 
like,  are  abnormal  phenomena  which  have  frequently  appeared 
in  religious  movements,  and  have  not  been  confined  to  the  line 
of  revelation.  Considered  in  themselves  they  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  psychologist  than  to  the  Christian  interpreter. 
That  profound  emotion  may  under  some  circumstances  have 
psychic  effects,  and  that  some  persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
experiences  of  this  nature,  are  facts  too  well  known  to  labour. 
Prophecy  in  its  earlier  stages  was  closely  associated  with  them, 
and  they  reappeared  in  the  early  Church.  Their  supernatural 
character  was  never  questioned,  and  it  was  natural  in  that  age 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  signal  signs  of  Divine  favour.  To 
acknowledge  that  primitive  conceptions  of  the  Spirit  were 
defective  is  not  to  deny  that  the  power  which  carried  men  beyond 
themselves  in  a  rapture  that  had  strange  effects  was  truly  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  only  to  distinguish  between  the  essential 
and  the  accidental,  the  permanent  reality  and  the  transient 
form.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this  in  that  there 
is  evidence  that  many  were  disposed,  as  some  are  still,  to  value 
these  phenomena  for  their  own  sake,  and  that  they  were 
occasionally  associated  with  sub-  or  even  anti-Christian  features. 
The  controversies  outside,  for  example,  found  an  echo  within 
the  Corinthian  Church  when  a  believing  brother,  speaking  in 
ecstasy,  cried  “  Jesus  is  accursed.”  It  was  to  a  bewildered 
community  which  had  submitted  the  incredible  fact  to  him  that 
St.  Paul  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  one  speaking  in  the 
Spirit  of  God  could  say  that.  It  was  plain  that  not  all  “  super¬ 
natural  ”  phenomena  were  of  God.  It  was  probably  such 
experiences  as  these,  as  well  as  his  own  profound  instinct  for 
ethical  reality,  which  led  him  to  discount  the  value  of  such 
abnormal  endowments,  and  to  find  the  true  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
in  faith  and  character.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  for 
the  history  of  religion  that  in  this  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets.  In  dealing  with  the  “  false  prophets,” 
Jeremiah  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  phenomena 
universally  believed  to  be  the  products  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
no  more  questioned  the  reality  of  their  visions  than  he  questioned 
his  own,  but  his  experience  compelled  him  at  length  to  submit 
all  visions  to  a  moral  test,  and  to  recognise  that  it  was  the 
substance  rather  than  the  form  that  proved  prophecy  to  be  of 
God.  Because  of  its  associations  the  word  “  Spirit  ”  is  never 
used  by  him.  In  the  same  way,  while  we  may  be  sure  he  was 
not  the  only  Christian  to  know  where  the  true  values  lay,  St. 
Paul — so  far  as  we  know — was  the  first  to  relegate  what  were 
called  “  spiritual  gifts  ”  to  their  right  place  among  those 
secondary  and  transitory  things  that  change  and  pass. 
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But  these  abnormal  experiences  are  of  evidential  value  in 
so  far  as  they  bear  witness  to  the  immense  enthusiasm  that 
characterised  the  first  believers,  and  the  profound  changes  the 
Gospel  wrought  in  them.  Discount  the  phenomena  as  we  may 
and  must,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  an  excess  of  joy  that 
broke  the  bounds  of  reason  and  sometimes  of  order.  The  men 
who  spoke  in  ecstasy  and  trance  were  possessed  men,  but  what 
possessed  them  was  an  overflowing  consciousness  of  redemption 
from  bondage  into  freedom,  from  bleak  disappointment  with  life 
into  immortal  hope.  When  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  Gospel  as  “  the 
POWER  of  God  unto  Salvation  ”  he  was  using  language  which 
most,  if  not  all,  of  his  converts  could  understand  and  repeat. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  could  follow  him  in  the  subtleties 
of  his  dialectic,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  he  wrote  to 
some  of  his  earliest  converts  “  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His 
Son  into  our  hearts,  crying  ‘  Abba  Father  ’  ”  they  knew  what 
he  meant.  We  are  told  that  the  news  that  there  is  but  one  God 
and  not  a  million  can  be  a  Gospel  to  a  Japanese  to-day;^  and 
this  must  have  counted  for  something  in  the  early  days.*  But 
the  dynamic  of  the  Gospel,  then  as  now,  was  the  certainty  that 
the  one  God  had  demonstrated  His  Fatherhood  to  sinful  men 
by  sending  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  save  the  lost.  St.  Paul 
“  placarded  ”  Christ  crucified  before  the  Galatians  as  the  Son 
of  God  Who  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them ;  and  it  was 
in  the  amazing  love  of  Christ  that  they  found  God,  or  rather, 
as  the  apostle  would  have  said,  were  found  of  Him.  It  was 
the  discovery  of  a  grace  in  God,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Embodiment  and  His  Risen  Life  the  security,  that  was  the  soul 
of  the  joy  that  broke  into  inarticulate  praise.  A  redemptive 
power  was  in  and  accompanied  the  Gospel  which  reproduced  the 
most  gracious  incidents  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed,  St.  Luke  was 
speaking  the  language  of  soberness  and  truth  when  he  opened 
his  second  book  with  the  words,  “  The  former  treatise  I  made, 
O  Theophilus,  concerning  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and 
to  teach  ” ;  because  the  written  and  unwritten  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  but  continuations  of  the  Gospel  story.  If,  during 
His  earthly  life,  Jesus  brought  salvation  to  publicans  and  sinners, 
to  harlots  and  extortioners,  St.  Paul  could,  years  afterwards,  say 
to  the  Corinthians,  “  Such  were  some  of  you.”  If  Jesus  could 
tell  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  defence  of  His  ministry, 
its  beauty  has  preserved  the  private  letter  to  Philemon  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Slave,  “  no  longer  a  slave,  but 

^Wameck,  Living  Forces  of  the  Gospel,  211. 

*  cf.  Tatian,  “  This  ends  our  slavery  in  the  world  and  rescues  us  from 
rulers  manifold  and  ten  thousand  tyrants  ”  (quoted  by  Glover :  Christian 
Tradition,  ISO). 
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more  than  a  slave,  a  brother  beloved.”  A  power  entered  the 
world  with  Jesus  which  continued  to  work  moral  miracles. 
Redemption  was  a  reality  wherever  the  gospel  came,  because 
there  was  an  energy  in  it  which  was  not  of  man  but  of  God. 
And  this  power  was  associated  permanently  with  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  which  He  “  sent  forth,”  or  it  was  His 
Spirit,  or  it  was  Christ  Himself.  “  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit  ”  says 
St.  Paul  in  a  brief  and  flashing  word ;  and  St.  John  is  essentially 
right  when  he  antedates  Pentecost,  and  represents  the  disciples 
as  “  receiving  ”  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Upper  Room  with  their 
first  Vision  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

2.  The  Primary  Work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  Reveal  Christ. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lies  outside  this  study,  and 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the  phrase. 
Denney,  as  is  well  known,  practically  identified  the  Spirit  with 
the  moral  influences  of  the  Gospel,  or  with  faith.  If  this  is 
unsatisfactory  it  is  because  it  seems  to  ignore,  if  not  deny,  any 
personal  and  immediate  relation  of  God  with  the  soul  in  con¬ 
version.  God  is  more  than  a  moral  influence.  He  is  the  living 
God  in  Whom  every  soul  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
We  are  not  only  dependent  on  Him  moment  by  moment  of  our 
life;  He  is  within  us,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  where  the  human 
and  the  Divine  meet  and  mingle.  So  wondrously  and  with  such 
lowliness  does  He  hide  Himself  behind  our  consciousness  that 
we  are  unaware  of  His  presence;  and  yet  He  is  the  Source  of 
whatever  goodness  we  possess,  the  Secret  of  the  shame  we  feel 
when  we  would  fain  cover  our  sins  from  our  own  eyes,  and  it 
is  He  who  works  creatively  within  us  towards  unrealised  visions 
of  beauty  and  truth.  It  is  because  He,  by  an  unutterable  kenosis, 
and  by  grace  and  not  necessity,  is  bound  up  with  us,  that  He  can 
be  afflicted  in  all  our  afflictions,  and  burdened  with  our  sins.  On 
the  other  hand,  and  this  is  the  mystery  of  our  life,  for  man  is  a 
greater  mystery  than  God,  we  are  spiritual  beings  in  a  universe 
of  spiritual  values  which  we  may  or  may  not  make  our  own; 
each  of  us,  as  Tennyson  says : 

The  main  miracle  that  thou  art  thou. 

With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world. 

And  therefore  any  revelation  made  to  us  must  be  one  that 
appeals  to  our  mind  and  moral  consciousness.  God  can  only 
make  Himself  known  to  us  in  rational  and  ethical  ways.  There 
is  a  mystic  element  in  all  true  religion,  inasmuch  as  a  personal 
relation  always  passes  speech  and  the  senses;  and  all  mysticism 
is  in  the  words  of  the  fourth  Gospel  “  A  man  can  receive  nothing 
except  it  have  been  given  him  from  above.”  But,  with  all  its 
glorious  immediacy,  mysticism,  as  such,  adds  nothing  but 
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irradiation  to  our  knowledge  of  God.  The  material  of  mystic 
vision,  where  it  is  not  formless,  however  it  may  be  illumined 
by  the  Spirit,  is  already  given  in  experience.  It  is  the  tran¬ 
scendent,  not  the  immanent  divine,  that  is  the  object  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  without  the  immanent  the  transcendent  would  speak 
in  vain.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us  that  bears  witness  to 
the  God  above  us,  interpreting  all  objectve  revelations,  whether 
given  in  nature  or  history,  in  great  events  or  in  private  life ; 
and  as  at  Pentecost  we  hear  “  Every  man  in  our  own  language, 
wherein  we  were  born.”  And  supremely  the  Spirit  within  bears 
witness  to  Jesus  Christ  when  He  is  presented  to  us,  and  in 
testifying  to  Him  reveals  its  own  nature  as  the  Spirit  of  holiness 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Deep  calls  unto  deep  when  Jesus  and 
the  soul  are  face  to  face;  and  though,  owing  to  the  limitations 
of  language,  we  use  words  drawn  from  spatial  and  temporal 
existence,  and  speak  of  the  “  coming,”  the  "  descent,”  or  the 
“  baptism  ”  of  the  Spirit,  these  but  describe  the  release  of  power 
and  heightening  of  personality  that  attend  the  opening  of  the 
will  itself  to  the  witnessing  and  now  invasive  Spirit.  The  divine 
fact  is  that  the  Spirit  is  present  in  every  man  and  witnesses  to  the 
revelation  without;  energising  within  us  according  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  revelation  and  our  response  to  it.  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
only  the  greatest.  He  is  the  final  revelation  of  God,  for  there  can 
be  nothing  deeper  in  God  than  the  Holy  Love  manifested  in  Him. 
And  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified  and  glorified,  is  the  material 
of  the  Spirit  where  He  is  made  known  to  men.  The  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  to  glorify  Him,  to  illumine  Him  in  His  life  and 
death  and  eternal  significance;  and  according  to  our  response  is 
the  inward  power. 

All  recognition  of  and  response  to  Jesus  Christ  is  due  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  At  its  simplest  and  lowest,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Spirit  bearing  witness  to  moral  worth  and  beauty,  we 
should  see  nothing  in  Jesus  that  we  should  desire  Him;  still 
less  should  we  know  such  constraint  in  Him  as  to  compel  us 
to  His  feet.  The  child’s  response  to  what  it  sees  in  Him  is  as 
valid  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  is  the  surrender  of  the 
sin-stained  soul  of  an  Augustine.  The  youth  and  maiden,  cap¬ 
tured  by  His  radiant  courage  and  dedicating  themselves  to  His 
service,  are  yielding  to  the  same  Spirit  as  the  saint  who  knows 
there  are  riches  in  Christ  of  which  as  yet  they  have  no  suspicion. 
It  is  always  true  that  no  one  can  call  Jesus  “  Lord  ”  save  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  in  all  true  response  to  Jesus  Christ  there  is 
an  implicit  as  well  as  a  conscious  faith,  and  it  is  the  continuous 
work  of  the  Spirit  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  Christ  to  the 
believing  soul.  The  Christian  life,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  the 
exploration  of  Christ  and  the  discovery  of  needs  that  only  He 
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can  meet;  and  though  like  the  original  disciples  we  may  begin 
with  the  Master,  beloved  and  admired,  like  them  we  must  follow 
on  to  know  our  Lord  in  the  whole  range  of  His  truth  and  saving 
power,  and  to  realise  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  for  good 
men  but  for  men.  “  We  may  begin  with  the  Master,”  but  we 
may  begin  anywhere  with  Him.  There  is  and  can  be  no  uni- 
fonnity  of  initial  experience.  Peter,  who  left  his  nets  at  the 
call  of  Jesus,  did  not  start  from  the  same  point  as  Matthew 
the  publican,  to  whom  the  call  itself  was  a  wonder  of  grace. 
The  young  John  who  flung  himself  joyously  after  the  Master 
did  not  start  like  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  and  who  washed 
His  feet  with  her  tears.  Yet  the  time  came  when  Peter  wept 
bitterly,  and  he  and  John  and  Matthew  joined  hands  in  a  common 
confession  of  failure  when  their  defiant  virtues  had  proved  windy 
boasts.  Men  may  begin  with  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  conscious 
need  of  forgiveness,  and  like  Bunyan’s  Christian,  must  be  eased 
of  a  burden  before  they  can  go  far  on  the  pilgrim  path.  But 
there  are  many  who  do  not  and,  without  violence  to  their  natures 
and  upbringing,  cannot  begin  with  this  experience.  Yet  without 
it  the  grace  and  power  of  Christ  cannot  be  fully  known,  nor 
the  Father  who  gave  Him,  and  was  in  Him,  loved  as  He  is 
to  be  loved.  Sooner  or  later  the  Holy  Spirit  unfolding  the 
things  of  Christ  to  the  Christian  soul  reveals  Him  as  the  Saviour. 

Increasing  knowledge  of  Christ  inevitably  involves  a  deepen¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  our  own 
achievements  which  is  not  assuaged  by  greater  efforts.  The 
goodness  we  attain  by  our  own  striving  turns  to  ashes,  and  our 
self-begotten  virtues  lose  their  lustre.  And  even  if  at  the 
beginning  it  was  the  sense  of  sin  that  brought  us  to  Him,  that 
sense  is  transformed  into  sorrow  and  cleansing  tears  when  He 
shows  us  His  hands  and  side.  Christian  penitence  is  the  fruit 
of  His  love  and  not  of  our  fears.  And  the  Cross  which  compels 
moral  sincerity  creates  the  conditions  of  its  own  reconciling 
power,  and  becomes  through  the  Spirit  a  subduing  and  redeeming 
energy  as  it  lifts  the  veil  from  our  sinful  hearts  in  the  same  action 
as  it  rends  the  last  veil  from  the  face  of  the  Father.  Our  sin  is 
revealed  and  judged  by  the  divine  love  that  suffers  and  forgives. 
And  in  responding  to  Christ  crucified  the  soul,  of  necessity, 
for  this  is  the  only  response,  associates  itself  with  Him  in  His 
Passion.  As  McLeod  Campbell  puts  it  in  the  greatest  of  all 
books  on  the  Atonement :  “  To  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
must  be  to  have  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  that  offering 
revealed  in  our  spirits,  as  bringing  us  into  spiritual  harmony  with 
them,  making  us  to  partake  in  them.”®  That  is,  in  brief,  the 
forgiven  soul  makes  its  own  the  judgment  of  Holy  Love  upon 
^Nature  of  the  Atonement,  251. 
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its  sin,  and  inwardly  disowning  its  sin,  identifies  itself  with  Christ 
in  His  obedience  to  the  Father  even  unto  death.  Where  there 
is  true  penitence  there  is  union  with  Him  in  all  the  meanings 
of  the  Cross.  The  Cross,  as  it  is  the  ultimate  manifestation  of 
forgiving  and  redeeming  love,  is  the  absolute  assurance  of  for¬ 
giveness  ;  but  it  does  its  saving  work  as  it  effects  this  substitution 
of  Christ  for  self  as  centre;  and  we,  being  liberated  from  the 
burden  both  of  sins  and  virtues  which  are  the  products  of  self, 
rise  with  Him  into  a  newness  of  life  which  will  reach  heights  of 
ethical  sonship  beyond  the  vision  of  any  striving  moralist,  and 
our  personal  selfhood  is  consummated  in  God.  The  forgiveness 
of  the  Cross  is  not  a  general  amnesty  but  a  constraining  power, 
which,  in  reconciling  us  to  the  Father,  fashions  us  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Son.  There  is  no  “  mystic  Union  ”  with  Christ  which 
does  not  involve  this  moral  union  with  Him,  a  union  which  for 
us  as  for  the  New  Testament  is  symbolised  by  baptism.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  in  the  experience  of  any  individual,  even  of  an 
apostle,  this  identification  is  complete* — our  strong  temptations 
and  our  many  falls  are  proof  to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  implicit 
in  all  response  to  the  holy  and  forgiving  love  of  God  in  Christ 
crucified,  and  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring 
us,  through  triumph  and  failure,  joy  and  suffering,  chastening, 
temptation  and  victory  over  temptation,  into  more  perfect  union 
with  Christ  in  the  ethical  realities  of  the  reconciling  Cross. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  Sonship. 

It  was  as  a  Son  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died.  And  He 
revealed  the  Fatherhood  in  a  Sonship  which  in  its  every  motion 
reflected  its  quality  and  purpose.  The  word  “  Father  ”  conveys 
little,  or  rather  it  conveys  anything  according  to  our  ideas  and 
experience  of  earthly  fatherhood.  But  the  best  fatherhood  is 
bettered  by  the  “  how  much  more  ”  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  life 
and  death  which  give  their  value  to  the  words  “  He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  Faith  in  Christ  is  not  a  passport 
into  the  presence  of  the  Father;  it  is  faith  in  the  Father  as 
the  Son  has  revealed  Him.  Christ  is  indispensable  to  that  faith, 
for  it  is  upon  the  work  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  that  it  rests.  Our 
faith  in  Christ  brings  us  into  conscious  relationship  with  God, 
and  the  Spirit  within  us  bears  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God. 

It  belongs  to  our  sonship  that  we  should  have  free  access 
to  our  Father  at  all  times  and  in  all  needs,  and  when  we  have 
no  need  except  to  see  His  face.  There  are  no  guarded  chambers 
in  the  Father’s  House  into  which  His  forgiven  children  are 
*cf.  Phil.  iii.  12. 
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forbidden  to  come.  There  is  no  throne-room  or  holy  place  into 
which  none  but  dignitaries  and  priests  may  enter.  The  child  is  free 
of  the  home,  and  the  holiest  place  is  where  he  tells  his  secrets 
into  the  ear  of  his  Father.  Prayer  is  awed  and  trustful  inter¬ 
course  with  God.  It  is  the  seal  of  sonship.  Our  prayers  rise 
as  we  rise,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Father  grows.  And 
the  Spirit,  ever  revealing  the  things  of  Christ,  leads  us  into  a 
wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Father’s  will  for  us  as  Christ 
is  deeplier  understood.  To  ask  for  earthly  things  is  within 
the  rights  of  children,  but  to  pray  for  the  gifts  that  are  at  God’s 
right  hand  and  which  He  desires  us  to  possess  is  a  privilege 
we  come  to  value  more.  “  For  my  part,”  says  St.  Theresa,  “  and 
I  have  been  long  at  it,  I  desire  no  other  gift  of  prayer  but  that 
which  ends  in  every  day  making  me  a  better  and  better  woman.” 
Yet  for  the  highest  things,  the  grace  and  perfection  of  sonship, 
unbroken  and  blessed  fellowship  with  God,  who  is  Light,  and 
in  Whom  is  no  darkness  at  all,  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we 
ought,  for  our  aspirations  fail  on  flagging  wings  and  droop  to 
earth ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within 
us,  never  ceases  to  intercede  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered;  and  deeper  than  our  broken  prayers  is  the  sighing 
of  Him  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  the  Father’s 
holy  will. 

In  the  doing  of  the  Father’s  will  there  is  no  element  of 
legalism.  The  motive  is  not  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of 
reward;  nor  can  the  will  of  the  Father  be  done  in  any  labour 
of  obedience  which  is  not  filial.  It  is  not  the  quantity  and 
outward  perfection  of  the  work  done  which  satisfies  Him,  but 
the  spirit  of  sonship  expressed  in  it.  The  essential  weakness 
of  Law,  from  this  standpoint,  is  not  merely  that  it  is  mainly 
negative  and  that  it  cannot  cover  the  infinite  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  life,  but  that  it  tends  to  concentrate  our  attention  on 
ourselves  and  our  own  achievements ;  and  therefore  it  creates 
self-righteousness  or  pronounces  condemnation.  As  the  children 
of  God  we  are  not  under  law  but  under  grace;  none  the  less 
under  grace  that  He  has  revealed  His  mind  in  the  teaching  and 
obedience  of  Christ.  In  the  Father’s  House  there  are  no  tables 
of  commandments,  but  there  is  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  all  noble  law.  As  von  Hiigel  says,  “  Holiness  consists 
primarily  not  in  the  absence  of  faults,  but  in  the  presence  of 
spiritual  force,  in  Love  creative.  Love  triumphant,  the  soul 
becoming  flame  rather  than  snow,  and  dwelling  upon  what  to 
do,  give,  and  be,  rather  than  upon  what  to  shun.”  It  is  not  by 
scrupulously  observing  rules,  and  keeping  precepts  and  multi¬ 
plying  prohibitions  that  we  demonstrate  our  sonship.  These  are 
the  morals  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the  heathen  who  know  not  God. 
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There  is  more  hope  for  a  man  who  sins  greatly  than  for  a 
man  of  negative  and  beggarly  virtue.  Sonship  is  shown  in  the 
love  that  prompts  thought  and  action,  and  in  the  finer  humanity 
that  love  creates;  and  there  is  no  sonship  where  there  is  no 
brotherhood.  “  He  that  loves  not  his  brother  whom  he  has 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen?  ”  To  know 
ourselves  to  be  the  children  of  God  is  to  recognise  all  men  as 
His  children,  and  to  reverence  all.  The  infinite  value  of  every 
soul  is  intrinsic  and  not  dependent  on  its  material  or  moral 
standing;  and  the  Father  whom  we  would  serve  in  love  can 
only  be  served  in  His  children.  The  filial  love  of  Jesus  was 
manifest  in  His  boundless  and  heroic  love  for  sinful  men,  and 
in  nothing  was  His  Sonship  more  apparent  than  in  the  richness 
and  breadth  of  His  humanity.  His  was  an  inclusive  personality, 
not  in  any  metaphysical  sense,  but  in  its  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy.  In  the  filial  life  there  is  a  Shakespearean 
quality,  and  indeed  in  his  broad  humanity  Shakespeare  is,  so 
far,  more  Christian  than  Dante.  The  greatest  saints  are  the 
most  human  saints.  Peter,  Francis,  and  Bunyan  who  loved  “  to 
make  friendship  with  all,”  are  more  truly  Christian  than  some 
whose  names  are  more  august.  A  conception  of  Christianity 
which  excludes  any  type  of  humanity,  or  that  sets  any  limits 
to  our  sympathies,  is  alien  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  Gospel 
brings  us  out  into  a  large  place  where  a  man  can  breathe,  and 
into  kinship  with  the  whole  family  of  God.  And  in  this  great 
humanity  there  is,  for  the  believing  child  of  God,  no  other 
imperative  than  Christly  love,  love  as  Christ  has  interpreted  it 
in  His  words  and  deeds;  and  being  the  imperative  of  love  it 
is  limitless  in  its  range.  Law  is  stiff,  and  moral  codes  become 
prisons  to  the  soul.  Love  in  its  action  is  of  infinite  variety,  and 
is  measureless  in  its  sweep  and  freedom.  And,  as  the  children 
of  God  in  the  family  of  God,  it  is  our  motive  and  sole  direction. 
"All  divinity,”  as  John  Donne  says,  "is  love  or  wonder.”  It 
is  not  the  imitation  of  Christ  that  marks  the  Christian,  for  the 
imitation  even  of  Christ  can  become  an  external  thing.  It  is  the 
reproduction  of  His  life  in  the  springs  of  thought  and  feeling. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God,  which,  as  St.  Peter  says,  is  "  given 
to  them  that  obey,”  not  only  reveals  Christ  to  us  in  a  Sonship 
which  grows  more  luminous.  He — in  that  revealing — transforms 
us  into  the  same  obedient  sonship  as  from  glory  unto  glory. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  Sonship  is  the  Spirit  of  Gratitude  .and 
Faith. 

All  that  the  Father  has  is  ours  in  Christ,  and  all  His  will 
is  accepted  as  a  will  of  grace.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Son  in  His 
Father’s  world,  delighting  in  the  beauty  of  it,  and  gratefully 
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accepting  the  bounty  of  the  table  His  Father  spread.  He 
possessed  the  world  as  only  one  who  is  its  Master  and  never 
its  slave  can  do.  As  He  was  pure  all  things  were  pure  to  Him. 
He  was  no  ascetic  despising  the  body,  rejecting  the  life  of  the 
senses.  He  came  eating  and  drinking.  The  antithesis  between 
matter  and  spirit  was  not  in  His  thought.  All  things  were  holy 
to  Him — the  dawn  on  the  heights  and  the  silver  dusk,  the  trailing 
vine  and  the  yellow  com,  bird-music  and  the  laughter  of  children. 
Marriage  was  a  divine  mystery;  fatherhood  a  veiled  theophany. 
He  made  wine  a  sacrament,  and  bread  a  heavenly  food.  Nothing 
God  had  created  or  ordained  was  evil  or  to  be  refused.  Was 
not  earth  the  footstool  of  God,  and  the  sky  His  burnished  throne? 
God,  that  is,  is  the  underlying  Reality  of  the  whole  natural  order. 
If  Jesus  denied  Himself  any  earthly  good,  it  was  not  as  con¬ 
demning  it,  but  for  His  work’s  sake ;  even  as  He  had  power  to 
lay  His  life  down  that  He  might  take  it  again.  Possessing  the 
world  He  could  renounce  it,  for  renunciation  is  impossible  where 
there  is  no  possession;  and  renouncing  it  He  possessed  it  more 
completely.  As  Traherne  says :  “Was  He  not  the  Son  of  God; 
and  Heir  of  the  whole  world?  To  this  poor,  bleeding,  naked 
Man  did  all  the  corn  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world  minister  in  an  invisible  manner,  even  as  He  was  ex¬ 
posed  lying  and  dying  upon  the  Cross  ’’  (Cent.  60).  And  into 
all  this  wealth  of  creation  and  of  all  the  gifts  of  God  the 
Christian  enters  as  by  right  of  sonship.  All  things  are  his  for 
his  delight  and  increase  of  life ;  his  is  also  the  genius  with  which 
God  endows  the  thinker,  the  artist,  and  the  poet.  It  is  not 
Christ  who  has  banned  culture  or  the  searching  mind;  or  has 
dashed  the  cup  of  natural  joys  from  the  lips  of  men. 
All  human  faculties  are  sacred,  and  all  pure  enjoyment  is  of 
God.  It  is  indeed  better,  as  He  said,  to  enter  life  maimed  than 
to  be  cast  out.  To  gain  the  world  and  to  lose  the  soul  is,  in  the 
end,  to  lose  both  soul  and  the  world.  But  the  maimed  life  is 
not  the  ideal  life.  The  ideal  life  is  that  in  which  all  the  senses 
and  all  the  powers  of  man  minister  to  the  life  of  the  Spirit  which 
sanctifies  them.  And  where  there  is  realised  sonship  the  world 
is  ours,  and  all  that  is  in  it.  It  is  a  true  word  of  Chesterton’s 
Alfred,  addressed  to  the  heathen  Danes  : 

Therefore  your  end  is  on  you, 

Is  on  you  and  your  kings; 

Not  for  a  fire  in  Ely  fen. 

Not  that  your  gods  are  nine  or  ten. 

But  because  it  is  only  Christian  men 
Guard  even  heathen  things. 

The  strong  tendency,  constantly  reappearing  in  the  religious 
world,  to  substitute  “  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  ”  for  the 
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righteousness  of  Christ  is  a  lapse  into  will-worship  and  legalism. 
Except  where  love  is  the  motive,  or  fear  of  personal  weakness, 
or  necessary  self-discipline,  it  is  definitely  unfilial  and  anti- 
Christian.  The  son  of  God  is  free  in  his  Father’s  world.  He 
is  the  heir  of  God,  joint-heir  with  Christ;  and  possessing  the 
world  and  not  being  possessed  by  it  he  can  use  it  royally;  or, 
if  need  be,  can  renounce  it  freely,  reflecting  in  dim  majesty  the 
unutterable  Act  of  Him  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  become 
rich. 

Further,  it  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  through 
sorrow  and  pain  that  the  Father  touches  us  to  nobler  sonship. 
There  is  a  discipline  of  joy  no  less  potent  to  the  growing  soul. 
In  all  the  bounty  of  life,  in  its  light  and  loveliness,  in  the  good 
gifts  of  the  body’s  health,  and  the  mind’s  energy,  and  the  heart’s 
affection.  He  deals  with  us  as  with  children  from  whom  He 
would  withhold  no  good  thing.  And  it  is  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
life  that  so  many  miss  the  needful  joy  through  folly  and  sin, 
their  own  or  others’,  and  the  mis-shapen  social  order  In  which 
they  live  and  which  works  evil  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  to  be  human  is  to  be  woven  into  the  seamless  web  of  life; 
and  in  vicarious  and  in  sympathetic  suffering  the  Christian 
accepts  the  conditions  of  his  humanity,  and  his  union  with  God 
Who  bears  the  whole.  In  the  family  of  God  the  strong  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  weak,  not  of  compulsion  but  willingly.  And 
in  patience  and  labour,  in  wrath  and  pity,  in  self-sacrifice  and 
service,  the  Christian  seeks  to  make  available  for  his  brethren 
the  joy  of  his  Father’s  world,  and  the  grace  that  is  his  in  Christ ; 
for  the  redeemed  life  is  a  redemptive  life,  filling  up  that  which 
is  lacking  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

In  the  same  filial  spirit  as  he  accepts  his  own  joys  and 
his  obligations,  he  accepts  his  own  sorrows  and  the  afflictions  that 
life  holds  for  him  as  for  all  the  children  of  men.  There  are 
inevitable  pains  and  disappointments,  toils  and  anxieties,  conse¬ 
quences  of  mistakes  and  sins  which  forgiveness  does  not  remove, 
to  make  life  hard  and  sometimes  bitter  to  the  taste.  Ufe  itself 
is  dangerous,  and  the  highest  life  moves  along  perilous  edges 
where  vigilance  and  valour  alone  can  preserve  it.  Temptations 
change  their  character  but  not  their  intensity  or  deadliness  as 
we  leave  the  lower  levels.  But  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  all  His  ways,  natural  and  supernatural,  and  to  life 
as  He  has  ordained  it,  including  the  cost  of  moral  growth  and 
fidelity.  It  is  to  believe  that  the  same  Love  which  created  joy 
has  willed  trial,  and  that  both  are  needful;  that  Love  is  the 
ultimate  reality  of  the  universe,  and  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  him  that  loves  God.  “  Religion,”  says  James  of 
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Harvard,  “  makes  easy  and  felicitous  what  in  any  case  is 
necessary.”  When  God  is  recognised  as  Father,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  cries  “  Abba  ”  in  our  hearts,  the  whole  order  of  life, 
in  its  weal  and  woe,  becomes  what  God  intended  it  to  be,  a 
redeeming  order;  so  great  a  change  does  sonship  make.  Life  I 
is  not  so  much  the  school  where  we  learn  lessons  as  the  means  | 
the  Father  uses  in  moulding  souls,  in  creating  spiritual  beauty,  J 
in  making  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  His  glory.  And  in  all  its  | 
height  and  depth  life  is  accepted  by  the  Christian,  not  with  stoic  I 
fortitude,  but  with  faith’s  surrender  to  a  Wisdom  and  Love  and  f 
Redeeming  Power  that  subdues  and  uses  all  things  to  a  purpose 
too  great  to  be  immediately  understood  and  too  divine  to  fail. 

5.  The  Spirit  of  Sonship  is  the  Spirit  of  .Fellowship. 

The  filial  life  cannot  be  a  solitary  life.  It  exists  and  can 
only  be  sustained  by  brotherhood.  Christian  humility  is  the 
recognition  of  our  dependence,  not  only  upon  God,  but  upon  our 
fellow-men.  And  the  Church,  which  is  that  part  of  the  family 
of  God  which  has  recognised  itself  in  knowing  the  Father  through 
Christ,  is  the  sustaining  fellowship.  It  is  not  a  little  garden 
walled  around;  it  is  rather  land  redeemed  from  a  waste  which  |i 
has  still  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  so  far 
as  that  Kingdom  has  earthly  embodiment,  and  it  has  no  final  | 
frontiers  short  of  the  ultimate  bounds  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  place,  or  to  any  age,  or  to  any  one  ecclesiastical 
organisation.  It  is  universal,  and  it  reaches  back  through 
the  centuries  to  the  beginning  and  forward  to  the  end.  It  is 
no  merely  human  society,  to  be  made  or  unmade  by  the  will 
of  man.  It  is  “  The  Church  of  God  which  He  purchased  with 
His  own  blood.”  It  is  the  custodian  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
the  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  Christian  ethic,  the  “  pillar  and 
bulwark  of  the  truth.”  It  is  greater  than  any  individual,  and 
its  life  is  an  infinitely  larger  life.  It  supplements  and  corrects 
the  individual  faith  by  its  wider  vision  and  its  ampler  experience. 

It  is  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  for  it  is  through  its  continuing  and 
expanding  life  that  the  Spirit  leads  men  into  the  full  truth  of  I 
Christ.  Less  even  than  prophecy  can  the  mind  of  Christ  be  1 
of  any  merely  private  interpretation.  Nothing  less  than  the  I 
Church  can  suffice  for  so  great  a  work,  and  the  Church  in  its 
lengthening  life.  Into  the  Church  the  Christian  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  in  this  great  Fellowship  is  heir  to  all  the 
riches  of  Christ  in  all  His  saints,  for  the  confirmation  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  his  sonship. 

In  the  Church  as  visible  and  localised  he  is  to  find  the 
inspiration  and  instruction  he  needs,  but  he  finds  as  he  brings, 
and  to  receive  he  must  give.  In  the  human  imperfections  of  his 
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brethren  there  is  opportunity  of  spiritual  gain;  for  in  necessary 
service,  in  the  exercise  of  patience,  in  mutual  forgiveness,  in 
the  love  that  suffers  long  and  is  kind,  brotherhood  is  proved  and 
enriched.  If  a  man  sees  not  his  brother  in  one  who  has  the 
vision,  however  dim,  of  the  Father,  how  can  he  recognise  a 
brother  in  one  who  has  not  the  vision?  In  the  Church  first, 
and  if  anywhere,  must  he  realise  the  brotherhood  without  which 
his  sonship  is  a  vain  imagination,  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  the 
most  pathetic  of  human  illusions.  And  for  him  and  for  all  his 
brethren  there  are  means  of  grace,  the  fellowship  itself,  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  sacraments ;  remembering  always 
that  as  Coventry  Patmore  has  said :  “  To  some  there  is  revealed 
a  sacrament  greater  than  that  of  the  Real  Presence,  a  sacrament 
of  the  Manifest  Presence  which  is,  and  is  more  than,  the  sum 
of  all  the  sacraments.”  By  all  these  does  the  Spirit  operate,  not 
magically  but  spiritually  and  morally,  keeping  Christ  before  the 
eyes  of  His  people,  and  witnessing  to  His  presence  in  their  midst. 
In  the  Process  of  Salvation  the  Church  has  its  great  and 
necessary  place. 

The  Process  of  Salvation  is  the  development  of  sonship  in 
all  its  implications;  that  sonship  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purpose  of  God  when  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
and  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.  It  was  for  the  bringing  of  many  sons  unto 
Glory  that  the  Author  of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering.  The  same  perfection  is  to  be  ours,  and  except  that 
He  suffered  the  worst  that  we  might  know  the  best.  His  way 
is  our  way,  and  His  life  is  the  norm  of  ours.  The  Process  of 
Salvation  may  seem  full  of  risk,  and  its  demands  upon  us  too 
great  for  our  infirmity.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  I 
thank  God,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  He  is  sufficient.  For 
in  the  whole  process  there  is  the  energising  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  there  is  the  assurance,  given  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  that  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  Who 
worketh  all  things,  will  perfect  that  which  concemeth  him. 
God  is  in  earnest  about  our  salvation,  and  in  His  will  is  our  peace. 

B.  G.  Collins. 
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Ideals  of  Freedom. 

As  Nonconformists,  not  to  say  Protestant  Deputies,^  we  are 
accredited  as  the  advocates  and  guardians  of  freedom.  We 
claim,  not  without  some  justification,  that  the  modern  conception 
of  freedom  had  birth  in  our  church  life.  Even  a  historian  like 
Troeltsch  gives  the  “  sects,”  as  he  calls  them,  the  chief  credit, 
as  against  Luther  and  Calvin,  of  being  in  this  respect  the  pioneers 
of  the  modern  world. 

But  what  sort  of  freedom  is  it  that  we  can  advocate  to-day? 
Is  the  word  now  anything  more  than  an  outworn  shibboleth? 
Is  there  any  real  content,  relevant  to  the  modem  world,  that 
we  can  put  into  it? 

I  must  say  that  I  did  not  set  down  this  subject  because  I 
felt  I  had  a  contribution  to  make,  but,  to  be  frank,  because  1 
wanted  a  contribution  making.  I  do  not  offer  light  so  much  as 
ask  for  discussion.  What  I  mean  is  we  need  to-day  a  new 
definition.  The  old  concept  has  to  be  charged  with  fuller  meaning. 
.  .  .  And  perhaps  none  more  than  religious  people,  and  particularly 
ourselves,  are  called  upon  to  think  out  that  definition  and  present 
it  to  a  confused  and  bewildered  world. 

Let  us  begin  by  looking  at  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  confusion. 

Here  is  a  statement  by  a  doctor — that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  blood  test  for  motorists  charged  with  being  under  the 
influence  of  drink  because  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  “  liberty  of  the 
subject” — it  is  quite  a  familiar  phrase,  and  as  you  know,  it  is 
used  to  justify  all  kinds  of  action  and  legislation,  or  rather  lack 
of  legislation.  It  conveniently  leaves  out  of  account  the  liberty 
of  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  killed  by  the  drunken  motorist, 
and  it  reminds  us  of  the  very  old  story  of  the  boy  and  the  frog. 
..."  What  is  sport  for  you,”  said  the  frog,  “  is  death  for  us.” 
There  has  been  much  freedom  of  that  sort  in  all  ages,  freedom 
for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  It  was  that  sort  of 
plea  that  was  used  to  justify  almost  every  kind  of  exploitation, 
notably  the  exploitation  of  the  workers  by  an  unjust  economic 
system  in  the  era  that  is  just  closing.  It  is  related,  of  course,  to 
ideas  of  property — a  man  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own. 
The  revolt  against  that  conception  of  freedom  happily  is  wide¬ 
spread  to-day,  one  of  the  features  of  our  time — only  those  who 
rebel  against  it  have  not  yet  apparently  found  a  satisfactory  idea 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  one  they  reject,  and  often  they  claim 

1  Delivered  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dissenting  Deputies,  October, 
1938. 
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for  themselves  just  the  very  kind  of  licence  which  they  condemn 
when  they  happen  to  be  victims  of  it.  The  French  Revolution 
attempt  and  failure  to  establish  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
should  warn  us  against  expecting  any  easy  solution. 

How  to  secure  the  liberty  of  each  and  all  in  an  ordered 
community,  or  in  other  words,  how  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
the  essential  needs  of  the  community  as  such  and  the  legitimate 
desires  of  the  individual — that  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
all  time,  made  not  easier  of  solution  by  the  complexities  of  our 
civilisation.  The  individual’s  legitimate  desires  have  risen 
enormously,  while  the  community  has  become  almost  coterminous 
with  the  race.  Hence  the  matter  which  could  be  simply  solved 
when  it  was  a  question  of  Hodge  and  the  village  pump  has  taken 
on  altogether  new  dimensions,  now  that  life  has  drawn  to  itself 
all  the  advantages  and  otherwise  of  a  scientific  age. 

I  only  need  to  mention  such  anti-social  influences  as  drink, 
immorality  of  different  kinds,  obnoxious  publications,  gambling, 
and  so  forth,  to  remind  you  of  the  difficulty.  Almost  all  civilised 
nations  have  gone  some  way  in  the  attempt  to  control  by  limiting 
individual  action  in  the  interests  of  the  State.  But  almost  every¬ 
where  we  find  lack  of  clear-cut  principle.  In  England,  for 
example,  we  have  a  certain  control  of  the  film  and  of  literature, 
and  a  certain  feeble  control  of  the  press,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  on  what  principle,  if  any,  the  censorships  are  based.  It  would 
look  as  though  there  are  several  conflicting  interests  combined, 
one  of  which  undoubtedly  is  money.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
Football  Pools,  from  which  the  State  now  draws  enormous 
revenue. 

Further,  while  the  State  is  trying  to  feel  its  way  in  those 
respects,  we  have  the  modem  humanism,  which  seems  to  en¬ 
courage  individuals  in  every  form  of  self-expression,  teaches 
the  desirability  of  indulging  instincts  and  passions,  and  would 
obviously  demand  from  the  State  a  fairly  clear  field  for  this 
indulgence.  “  The  State  and  the  law,”  says  Bertrand  Russell, 
“  should  take  no  notice  of  sexual  relations  apart  from  children  ” 
—that  is  to  say,  he  would  allow  the  fullest  licence.  Yet  his 
very  next  sentence  is  that  “  No  marriage  ceremony  should  be 
valid  unless  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  of  the  woman’s 
pregnancy  ” — a  very  severe  restriction  and  obviously  quite  un¬ 
necessary  on  any  elevated  conception  of  marriage. 

So  the  problem  arises  on  many  sides,  and  with  almost  every 
aspect  of  life.  Where  must  individual  licence  cease  in  the 
interests  of  the  common  good  ?  And  how  can  freedom  be  defined 
in  terms  of  an  enforced  discipline? 

When  we  come  to  propaganda  and  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
activity  of  mind  and  compel  opinion  we  touch  the  most  important 
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part  of  the  subject.  Many  are  ready  to  restrict  anti-social 
actions,  but  what  about  anti-social  ideas?  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
ideas  are  more  potent  than  actions,  and  that  therefore  this 
restriction  is  both  more  urgent  and  logical.  But  how  far  can 
that  go?  and  what  about  Milton’s  great  argument  for  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech?  How  does  that  argument  look  in  the 
modem  world? 

Hitler  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  propaganda  in  his  book 
Mem  Kampf,  and  we  see  his  theory  being  worked  out  in  the  new 
State  forms  that  have  arisen.  The  theory  is — use  every  form  of 
propaganda  and  use  it  vigorously  and  rigorously.  Then  if  a 
State  is  doing  that  ought  it  not  to  allow  contrary  propaganda  to 
exist?  Logic  would  say  “  No  !  ”  Why  spend  money  to  advocate 
a  theory  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  enemy  to  nullify  it? 
Does  not  propaganda,  if  taken  seriously,  carry  with  it  the 
inquisition?  I  mean  when  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
as  the  old  theologians  thought  and  as  the  modern  State-builders 
believe. 

We  all  recognise  that  the  State  is  bound  to  compel  in  the 
matter  of  hygiene  (smallpox,  etc.).  There  the  propaganda,  so 
to  say,  has  to  be  swallowed.  Then  why  not  in  the  matter  of 
State-craft,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  equally  important? 

Our  own  attitude  on  the  question  of  venereal  disease  is 
typically  British.  We  urge  people  suffering  from  these  diseases 
to  get  a  cure,  and  we  make  it  easy  for  them.  But  ought  we  not 
to  compel?  Ought  not  compulsion  to  be  the  penalty  of  con¬ 
tracting  the  disease?  The  danger,  as  any  one  knows,  is  to  the 
unborn  children.  By  the  same  argument  men  like  Dean  Inge 
would  radically  interfere  with  the  individual  life.  Shall  we 
say,  then,  that  there  is  a  place  for  compulsion  and  a  place  for 
persuasion,  and  that  the  real  problem  is  to  find  when  the  one 
is  right  and  the  other  wrong? 

Again,  how  far  ought  teachers  in  our  schools  to  hand  on 
to  the  children  their  political  views?  How  far  can  they  avoid 
it?  In  fact,  are  not  children  always  the  victim  of  propaganda— 
compulsory  education?  And  is  not  Hitler  right  in  assuming 
that  most  people  are  just  overgrown  children?  Something  like 
this  is  the  argument  of  the  Soviet  in  the  matter  of  religion— 
a  reminder  that  many  of  the  policies  in  Europe  that  are  offensive 
to  us  are  not  mere  matters  of  expediency  but  are  based  on  ideas. 

Take  again  the  freedom  of  the  Press  in  England.  Do  we 
mean  by  the  phrase,  freedom  to  publish  the  stuff  that  is  pub¬ 
lished?  And  what  about  the  taunt  that  our  so-called  freedom 
of  the  Press  is  only  the  freedom  of  moneyed  interests?  One 
has  only  to  think  of  the  devastating  effect  of  advertisements  to 
realise  that  here  is  a  major  issue.  Has  the  Press  the  right  to 
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tyrannise  over  the  mind  of  the  people  merely  because  people  are 
not  able  to  discriminate? 

Well,  these  are  the  sort  of  questions  facing  the  mind  to-day. 
It  is  not  merely  that  old  battles,  as  for  example  the  right  to 
freedom  of  worship,  have  to  be  fought  over  again.  It  is  that 
new  aspects  of  life  demand  a  much  more  coherent  conception  of 
freedom  itself.  Even  we  who  are  the  advocates  of  it  become 
inevitably  at  points  the  strenuous  defenders  of  restraint  and 
compulsion.  The  paradox  in  such  a  phrase  as  “  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  conscience  ”  is  not  always  realised.  We  have  some  idea 
of  binding  men  in  order  to  set  them  free. 

However,  to  point  out  these  difficulties  and  inconsistencies 
is  easy,  although  I  venture  to  think  it  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
profitable.  How  to  move  to  some  sort  of  constructive  thought, 
that  is  the  difficulty.  I  will  point  out  some  of  the  conflicts  of 
ideals  which  are  troubling  the  modem  world  and  which,  I  think, 
have  to  be  resolved  before  we  can  get  forward.  At  bottom  it 
is  a  question  of  philosophy  of  the  interpretation  of  life,  and  that 
itself  is  uncertain  in  our  time. 

First,  I  think,  we  have  to  decide  whether  life  has  to  be 
keyed  up  to  the  good  of  the  individual  or  to  the  good  of  the 
community  as  such.  Or  is  there  a  third  alternative  that  both 
these  “  goods  ”  come  together  ?  Our  first  inclination  is  to  say 
that  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  antagonistic,  that  the  individual 
and  society  grow  side  by  side,  that  man  can  never  win  through 
to  complete  satisfaction  save  in  a  completely  satisfying  society, 
and  equally  that  a  true  society  cannot  exist  without  satisfied 
people.  We  have  learnt  in  late  years,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
go  back  on  it — that  environment  is  part  of  personality.  All 
thinking  is  now  social,  and  rightly  so.  But  while  we  admit  all 
that,  a  decision  has  to  be  taken — and  for  the  time  being  at  least 
it  is  a  decision  of  the  “  either/or  ”  type.  Either  the  individual 
first  or  the  community.  If  we  decide  for  the  individual,  then 
that  will  to  a  large  extent  determine  the  form  of  the  resultant 
society.  Or,  again,  if  we  make  the  community  central,  we  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  production  of  a  new  type  of  individual. 

In  Germany  the  State  is  everything.  Life  is  keyed  up  to 
the  idea  of  the  State.  Ultimately,  it  is  conceivable,  the  State 
may  become  a  thoroughly  well-organised  community  in  which 
the  inhabitants  will  live  a  reasonably  ordered  and  sheltered  life. 
But  by  that  time  the  inhabitants  themselves  will  be  different.  I 
think  that  is  clear.  In  proportion  as  the  totalitarian  State  is  a 
success,  in  that  proportion  it  will  modify  human  nature.  So  you 
might  have  a  machine-dominated  age  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  far  more  automata  than  people  are  to-day.  There  is  no 
strenuous  communal  organisation  that  does  not  have  this  effect 
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of  moulding  the  individuals  to  a  certain  pattern.  Is  that  individual 
pattern  the  supreme  thing  or  is  it  secondary? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  decide  that  all  life  and  endeavour 
should  move  towards  a  certain  development  of  the  individual, 
then  we  are  bound  to  put  up  with  many  weaknesses  in  the  body 
politic.  The  communal  organisation  cannot  be  nearly  so  rigid. 
I  do  not  see  myself  any  real  escape  from  that  dilemma. 

At  the  moment  the  democratic  nations  oscillate  between  the 
two  ideals  in  peace-time,  and  go  clean  over  to  the  State  ideal  in 
war-time.  The  totalitarian  nations  are  on  the  war  footing  all 
the  time.  Is  this  the  real  difference  between  Democracy  and 
Totalitarianism?  Anyway,  that  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
challenge  which  Bolshevism  and  Fascism  present  to  us  who 
historically  have  always  stood  for  the  primacy  of  the  individual. 
We  have  held  that  there  is  an  ideal  to  which  individual  life 
should  move.  The  moving  towards  it  has  involved  a  large 
amount  of  individual  freedom — relying  on  persuasion  wherever 
possible.  So  far  we  have  been  willing  to  take  the  risks  to  society 
which  that  policy  involves.  But  can  we  continue  to  take  those 
risks  in  the  modem  world? 

I  will  merely  point  out  here  that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult. 
Everywhere  under  the  spirit  of  fear  the  freedom  of  democratic 
States  is  tending  to  shrink.  Even  in  theology  the  old  prison 
house  of  a  closed  dogmatic  is  being  offered  to  us  again  as  a  safe 
and  happy  shelter  against  the  winds  of  free  criticism.  In 
England  we  turn  on  our  past  and  begin  to  visualise  an  united 
Church  of  England — one  closely-knit  State  Church,  or  at  least 
territorial  Church,  which  will  be  an  escape  from  the  difficulty  of 
living  amid  the  clash  of  opinion  and  the  variety  of  custom.  If 
I  said  the  movement  towards  unity  in  the  Church  is  a  step  to¬ 
wards  the  totalitarian  outlook,  I  should  be  criticised,  and  perhaps 
I  should  be  wrong.  But  I  do  say  it  is  an  indication  of  a  certain 
lack  of  faith  in  the  democratic  principle,  even  in  democratic 
countries.  We  hold  that  religion  cannot  be  compelled,  that  it 
ceases  to  be  religion  the  moment  the  compulsion  element  is 
brought  in.  We  maintain  it  depends  entirely  on  persuasion.  Then 
the  logic  of  that  position  is  the  “  sects,”  as  history  proves.  Every 
scheme  of  unity  has  had  to  rely  on  some  sort  of  compulsion  at 
the  last,  and  to  me  it  is  not  without  significance,  and  not  by  any 
means  a  feeble  support  for  our  conception  of  life  that  the  most 
vital  religion  to-day  is  in  the  countries  which  have  been 
“  plagued,”  to  use  the  current  jargon,  “  with  our  unhappy 
division.”  It  is  here,  perhaps,  where  we  touch  the  nerve  of  the 
whole  matter — compulsion  cannot  be  used  to  condition  the  higher 
life  of  the  soul  without  injuring  that  higher  life  and  maybe 
destroying  it  altogether. 
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So  much,  then,  for  the  problem  of  the  individual  and  the 
community.  The  more  limited  problem  raised  by  humanism 
hardly  needs  to  detain  us,  as  the  guidance  with  regard  to  it 
is  fairly  clear.  What  measure  of  freedom  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  individual  may  be  truly  himself  ?  Well,  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  man  steadily  grows  to  manhood  by  the  unbridled  or  even 
the  carefully  calculated  indulgence  of  his  appetites.  If  psychology 
of  a  kind  supports  the  humanist,  psychology  of  another  kind  and 
life  especially  supports  his  opponent.  The  appetite  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  upon.  Sex  indulgence  to-day  demands  sex  in¬ 
dulgence  to-morrow,  and  the  end  of  licence  in  all  these  matters 
is  not  the  doing  away  of  awkward  inhibitions,  with  the  consequent 
release  of  personality,  it  is  “  slavery  to  sin.”  That  story  we 
have  read  many  times,  and  it  is  not  a  story  likely  to  impose  on 
ministers  of  religion.  The  real  freedom  is  related  to  the  good 
life,  and  the  good  life  comes  only  with  the  proper  organisation 
of  the  instincts,  which  after  all  is  the  very  nature  of  personality. 

It  may  be,  on  this  point,  that  the  ground  needs  going  over 
again.  It  may  be  that  there  is  room  for  a  re-statement  of 
Christian  Ethics  for  our  time.  Maybe  some  of  the  lingering 
shreds  of  an  earlier  asceticism  need  to  be  finally  cast  aside.  But 
that  will  not  affect  the  main  position,  namely,  that  personal 
freedom  and  inner  stability  cannot  be  attained  apart  from  a  life¬ 
long  discipline.  That  the  discipline  need  not  be  irksome  when 
undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  a  religious  sentiment  we  all  know. 

This  leads  to  my  last  point.  It  would  seem  that  freedom 
cannot  be  defined  save  in  relation  to  the  ideal.  The  average 
man  usually  means  by  it  release  from  something  difficult  or 
troublesome.  That  is  one  of  the  pernicious  notes  of  our  time, 
struck  by  almost  every  publicist  who  wants  the  popular  vote, 
and  struck,  too,  by  many  who  are  quite  unconscious  of  the 
implications  of  it.  Take  the  old  cry — “  democracy  in  the  work- 
I  shop  ” — it  was  by  no  means  always  the  expression  of  a  desire 
I  to  do  good  work  in  congenial  environment.  Often  it  became 
j  little  more  than  the  aim  of  doing  the  minimum  for  the  maximum 
benefit.  I  mean  there  was  no  great  idea  of  public  service  at 
the  back  of  it.  And  that  is  the  condemnation  of  quite  a  lot  of 
democratic  politics — the  emancipation  of  self  from  particular 
burdens  rather  than  a  willingness  to  shoulder  burdens  that  of 
necessity  have  to  be  borne.  And  when  it  broadens  out  beyond 
that  it  often  becomes  no  more  than  the  emancipation  of  class, 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  whole. 

iOf  late  years  freedom  has  come  to  be  defined  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  terms  of  escape.  The  race  is  tired,  has  lost  its  nerve. 
But  obviously  true  freedom  can  only  be  conceived  in  relation 
to  a  full  and  positive  ideal  of  man  and  human  life. 
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What  shall  that  ideal  be?  Lippmann  says  “  Maturity.”  He 
doesn’t  make  clear  what  he  means  by  that,  but  he  says  it  is  the 
function  of  what  he  calls  “  high  religion  ”  to  make  it  clear. 

I  accept  his  latter  statement.  It  is  the  function  of  religion 
to  present  the  ideal  which  alone  can  give  content  to  words  like 
freedom,  development,  maturity,  and  apart  from  which  such 
words  are  utterly  misleading. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  to  ask  how  far  our  Christianity 
can  foot  that  bill. 

With  that  question  I  have  to  stop,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  cannot  go  any  further.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
any  apocalyptic  seer  in  the  world  to-day  to  sketch  in  detail  the 
perfect  state  of  society.  The  crowds  of  orators  who  are  doing 
it  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  apocalyptic  seers.  J.  S.  Mill  was 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  if  all  his  schemes  were  realised  even 
then  the  race  would  not  be  happy.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  possible 
to  sit  down  and  sketch  the  perfect  man.  The  truth  is  both  man 
and  the  race  are  growing.  And  any  solution  on  one  level  presents 
immediately  new  problems  and  new  tasks.  Which  means  that  at 
any  point  freedom  is  always  relative.  There  is  no  finality  in  a 
finite  world.  And  if  freedom  is  related  to  the  ideal,  then  it  is 
always  an  aspiration  more  than  a  realised  state.  That  we  have 
to  remember.  But  to  remember  it  is  to  save  freedom  itself. 
There  is  no  mechanical  fixed  framework  into  which  we  can  fit 
human  life.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  while  we  cannot  see  the 
goal  we  have  some  indication  of  the  way.  And  salvation  is  found 
by  moving  in  the  right  direction,  rather  than  by  actually  attaining. 
The  direction,  we  believe,  is  given  in  the  salvation  connected 
with  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  His  truth  which  will  make  us  free.  If 
so,  to  interpret  that  and  make  it  clear  for  our  time  is  the  supreme 
task  of  religious  leadership  to-day. 

Arthur  D.^^kin. 


Faith  of  our  Fathers,  by  Florence  Higham,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Student 

Christian  Movement  Press,  5s.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  grows  apace,  for  that  period  had  much  that  is  pertinent 
to  this  day’s  problems.  This  study  of  men  and  movements  is 
based  primarily  on  sources,  particularly  the  writings  of  the  men 
themselves.  Great  figures  pass  before  us :  Lancelot  Andrews, 
John  Robinson,  George  Herbert,  Laud,  Baxter,  Bunyan  and 
others.  They  belong  to  the  common  heritage  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  We  need  to  know  all  we  can  about  them,  and  this  book, 
written  with  sympathy  and  scholarship,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  a  fuller  understanding  of  them  and  their  ideals. 


State  Morality. 

IN  the  Spectator  for  February  3rd  an  article  appeared  over  the 

••  bearing  the  arresting  title, 

Should  States  be  Unselfish  ?  We  know  only  too  well  that  in 

actual  policy  and  practice  States  are  apt  to  be  otherwise;  but 
he  point  of  Dr.  Sevan  s  argument  was  that  in  the  nature  of 
admirable  virtue  in  individuals,  was 
forbidden  to  States  as  something  definitely  wrong.  Such  a  oro- 
nouncement  from  such  a  quarter  appears  to  support  certain 
tendencies  in  our  modern  civilisation  which  are  far  from  being 
desirable;  but  it  should  be  recognised  at  once  that  Dr  Sevan’s 

wf-  to  argue  that  moral  imperatives 

gust  ^r  individuals  but  not  for  national  or  imperial  communities 
He  affirms,  however,  that  for  States  and  Governments  these 
imperatives  are  restncted  to  the  ethics  of  justice  and  eouitv 

devotbn-^^?r  no  "ever  demand  self- 

devotion  .  for  no  State  policy  has  any  right  to  be  generous  and 

altigistic  to  the  point  of  national  self-sacrifice.  Governments  he 
declares,  exist  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  people  they  serve 
and  It  would  not  be  admirable,  it  would  be  a  gross  brLch^f 
rust  If  they  were  ‘  unselfish  ’  in  the  sense  .  .  .  [that]  they  spent 
^  treasure  of  their  own  people  in  a  cause  from 

which  their  own  people  did  not  derive  an  adequate  profit  ” 

nl.;n  take  of  this  contention,  it  is 

®  which  affects  us  all,  and  our 

'"oral  life  as  a 
individuals.  For  we  all  belong  to  the 
idlnf-f  ^  ^"“'"■aged— never  more  so  than  now— to 

dentify  ourselves  with  its  aims  and  activities,  just  as  we  are  all 
taught  to  regard  it  as  the  organised  expression  of  our  own  genius 
and  character  as  a  people.  To  teach,  therefore,  that  thrStatT 

L  A  •  the  Church,  of  humanity’s  life-must 

always  be  incapable  of  generosity  and  of  high,  sacrificial  decision 
othlr'^i*!  always,  though  with  just  regard  for  the  rights  of 
other  States,  seek  its  own  self-interested  ends— to  teach  this  must 

ihe  m“Li  SiS' 

generosity,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism  in  the  pr^Sion  of Ti 

Ts'oart  history-books  taught  him  to  regard 

as  part  of  his  country  s  tradition,  now  appear  to  be  faded  out 
As  between  States,  they,  have  no’right  to  exist,  and  when  they 
do  exist  they  change  their  character  and  become  "gross  breaches 
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of  faith.”  What  pride,  then  (the  simple  citizen  may  ask  him¬ 
self)  can  one  take  in  belonging  to  a  close  corporation  concerning 
which,  in  an  uncertain  world,  only  this  is  certain,  that  never  on 
any  account,  no  matter  what  urgencies,  distresses  or  inhumanities 
might  exist  outside  its  frontiers,  nor  what  poignant  appeals  might 
be  made  for  succour — never  in  any  circumstance  could  that 
national  corporation  or  imperial  syndicate  be  expected  to  inter¬ 
vene,  except  on  terms  of  “  adequate  profit  ”  ?  And  if  all  other 
States  are  the  same,  and  this  not  by  reason  of  general  human 
infirmity,  but  of  right,  and  according  to  a  profound  philosophical 
principle — well  then,  what  is  left  for  a  simple  citizen  to  do  but 
surrender  his  ideals  and  make  terms  with  the  inevitable ?  “I 
am  no  longer  anti-Govemment,”  says  a  disillusioned  revolutionary 
in  one  of  Ignazio  Silone’s  moving  stories,  “  I  am  anti-life.” 

Dr.  Bevan’s  argument,  however,  is  clearly  stated.  It  is  based 
upon  the  analogy  of  the  ethical  relationship  between  a  trustee 
and  his  ward  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  outside  world  on  the 
other.  The  trustee’s  duty  is  to  see  that  all  the  capital  intrusted  to 
him  is  soundly  invested,  and  all  the  property  maintained  so  as  to 
preserve,  and  if  possible  increase,  its  value.  Obviously  this  does 
not  carry  with  it  a  liberty  to  indulge  in  fraud  in  his  ward’s 
interest;  the  rights  of  others  must  be  scrupulously  respected; 
but  just  as  obviously  this  principle  of  strict  honesty  and  justice 
must  not  be  stretched  to  the  limit  of  charitable  benevolence.  The 
trustee  has  no  right  to  be  charitable  at  his  ward’s  expense,  no 
matter  how  heartbreaking  may  be  the  appeal  of  the  needy  but 
extraneous  “  case.”  If,  of  course,  a  benevolent  response  were 
found  consistent  with  his  ward’s  interests — if,  for  example,  a 
profitable  loan  could  be  negotiated  on  good  security — then, 
naturally,  the  appeal  could  be  favourably  considered;  but  to 
make  an  advance  without  reasonable  expectation  of  ”  adequate 
profit  ”  would  be  “  definitely  wrong.” 

And  this,  according  to  Dr.  Bevan,  illustrates  the  relation 
between  State  and  people.  The  State  is  the  trustee,  the  people 
are  the  ward.  We  may  assume  also  that  the  national  or  imperial 
territory  and  revenue,  with  all  other  assets,  constitute  the  ward’s 
estate.  Therefore,  for  a  Government  (and  the  action  of  Govern¬ 
ments  is  the  action  of  States)  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  heroic 
“  unselfishness  ”  and  pledge  the  blood  and  treasure  of  its  own 
people  in  a  cause,  however  good,  from  which  they  did  not  derive 
an  “  adequate  profit,”  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  trust.  States 
cannot  be  unselfish.  For,  moreover,  even  if  the  ward  (the 
people)  expressly  charged  the  trustee  (the  Government  “acting 
for  the  State  ”)  to  make  this  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure- 
even  so,  the  trustee  might  not  be  justified  in  yielding.  For  the 
ward  may  not  really  know  his  own  mind,  may  not  be  unanimous 
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within  himself,  may  be  obeying  only  a  rash  and  temporary 
impulse,  or  may  not  appreciate  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
action  he  urges ;  in  which  case  the  wise  trustee  may  well  set 
aside  his  ward's  mandate  as  one  that  does  not  represent  his 
ward’s  better  judgment,  and  is  therefore  ill-informed  and 
irresponsible. 

*  *  *  * 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  arguments  from  analogy  call 
for  close  examination,  and  in  this  instance  we  may  be  justified 
in  inquiring  if  Dr.  Bevan’s  analogy  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  .sustain  the  ethical  inferences  which  he  draws  or  the  conclusions 
which  he  indicates.  For  is  it  dealing  fairly  with  the  complicated 
human  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  to  invite  us  to  concentrate 
upon  an  analogy  in  which  we  are  presented  with  a  trustee  and 
his  ward  on  one  side  and  an  unspecified,  nondescript  accumulation 
of  needy  “  cases  ”  on  the  other?  Or,  if  it  is  not  wholly  fair  to 
Dr.  Bevan  to  say  that  his  analogue  presents  only  a  trustee  and 
his  ward  against  a  background  of  troublesome  and  esurient  out¬ 
siders,  at  least  it  must  be  said  that  the  whole  emphasis  of  his 
analogy  falls  upon  the  obligation  of  the  trustee  to  the  ward,  and 
that  the  existence  of  other  wards  and  other  trustees  is  recognised 
only  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  bond  between  the  first  pair  and 
the  others — between  any  pair  and  the  rest — save  that  they  should 
deal  justly  by  one  another. 

But  is  it  not  true  that,  in  this  reference,  all  our  ethical 
thinking  is  likely  to  go  astray  if  it  begins  with  the  nation  and 
not  with  Humanity?  Our  duty  to  Humanity  takes  ethical  prece¬ 
dence  of  our  duty  to  the  national  State.  Nothing  has  transpired 
in  the  last  hundred  years  to  invalidate  Mazzini’s  exhortation  to 
his  Italian  working-men  in  1846 : 

“  Your  first  duties,  first  not  in  time  but  in  importance,  since 
without  understanding  these  you  can  fulfil  only  imperfectly 
the  rest,  are  to  Humanity.  You  have  duties  as  citizens,  as 
sons,  as  husbands  and  as  fathers,  duties  sacred  and  in¬ 
violable  ;  but  that  which  makes  them  sacred  and  inviolable 
is  the  mission,  the  Duty,  which  your  nature  as  men  demands 
of  you.” 

Therefore,  if  Dr.  Bevan’s  analogy  is  to  represent  the  human 
situation,  must  we  not  enlarge  it?  Must  we  not  bring  all  the 
wards  fairly  into  the  picture  and  show  that  they  are  members  of 
one  and  the  same  family?  And  must  we  not  show,  therefore, 
that  all  the  trustees  discharge  their  responsibilities  within  that 
family — that  is,  that  each  trustee  represents  the  interests,  not 
of  an  isolated  individual,  but  of  a  ward  who  is  brother  to  all  the 
other  wards  and  who  possesses  a  share,  however  unequal,  in  what 
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is  really  the  family  estate?  In  other  words,  before  we  begin 
to  draw  profound  ethical  inferences  about  the  duties  of  a  national 
or  imperial  State  towards  its  people  and  towards  other  peoples, 
must  we  not  first  of  all  recognise  that  Humanity  exists  and  that 
all  nations  belong  to  it?  Humanity  is  the  family  and  the  nations 
are  the  individual  members  of  that  family;  the  common  family 
estate,  however  unequally  parcelled  out,  is  the  world  and  its 
resources :  and  States  and  Governments  exercise  their  functions 
within  this  comprehensive  relationship. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  picture,  agreeable  though 
it  may  be  to  moralisers  of  an  idealistic  sort,  is  well  outside  the 
sphere  of  political  realism.  But  “  realism  ”  in  the  political  sense 
hardly  defines  the  limits  of  Dr.  Sevan’s  argument,  for  the  question 
which  he  poses  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  political  expediency 
but  of  ethics — “  Should  States  be  Unselfish  ?  ”  And  certainly 
Dr.  Bevan  would  not  object  to  this  elaboration  of  his  analogy  as 
a  representation  of  an  ideal  polity.  It  is  indeed  in  line  with  the 
idea  of  so  close  a  link-up  of  States  as  to  make  it  consistent  with 
the  self-interest  of  each  to  serve  the  interests  of  all — an  idea 
which  it  is  possible  to  trace  in  faint  outline  in  his  own  article. 
But  in  the  sphere  of  ethics,  does  not  this  idea  represent  obligations 
and  responsibilities  that  are  already  with  us?  Humanity  is  not 
a  fantasy  or  an  expectation,  but  a  moral  fact;  the  solidarity  of 
the  human  race  is  a  fact ;  it  is  a  fact  that  all  nations  and  peoples 
are  related  to  one  another  as  members  of  the  human  family. 
That  this  fact  is  not  reflected  in  the  actual  organisation  of  the 
world  does  not  constitute  a  denial  of  its  existence.  To  work  it 
out  into  a  polity  belongs  to  the  responsibility  of  States  as  trustees, 
collectively,  of  the  interests  of  mankind. 

Now  to  grant  the  validity  of  this  enlargement  of  Dr.  Bevan’s 
analogy  is  to  concede  that  the  simple  relationship  of  trustee  and 
ward,  from  which  he  draws  his  ethical  inference,  has  now  become 
vastly  more  complex,  so  that  the  inference  needs  re-examination. 
We  must  imagine  a  family  of  wards,  each  with  a  trustee  in  charge 
of  his  interests.  Suppose,  then,  that  by  reason  of  some  natural 
calamity,  or  by  the  sharp  practice  of  one  or  more  of  the  trustees, 
the  property  of  one  of  the  wards  were  taken  out  of  his  hands 
and  he  himself  reduced  to  beggary :  would  any  one  of  the 
remaining  trustees  be  justified  in  defining  his  obligations  as 
governed  by  one  sole  consideration — his  regard  for  the  material 
interests  of  his  own  ward?  Would  he  be  justified  in  saying, 
“  I  will  agree  to  help  only  if  there  is  adequate  profit  in  it  ”  ? 
For  Dr.  Bevan  concedes,  or  rather  insists,  that  the  trustee’s 
devotion  to  his  ward’s  interests  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
rule  of  justice.  He  may  not  over-reach  others  to  secure  advan¬ 
tage  for  his  ward.  Therefore  he  must  acknowledge  an  imperative 
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superior  even  to  his  ward’s  interests.  At  what  point  does  this 
»  imperative  cease  to  function? 

!‘  What,  in  any  case  one  might  ask,  would  the  wards  themselves 

have  to  say  in  this  matter?  Would  there  be  no  such  thing  as 
family  feeling,  no  family  loyalty,  no  regard  for  the  family’s  good 
name?  Can  there  in  no  conceivable  set  of  circumstances  emerge 
i  a  crisis  in  which  the  utter  need  of  one  member  of  the  family — 
i  perhaps  by  reason  of  some  flagrant  breach  of  faith  practised  in 
*  the  name  of  another  member — ^becomes  so  pressing  and  poignant 
that  in  the  presence  of  its  urgent  claims  all  considerations  of  self- 
^  interest  must  give  way  to  the  deman-^s  of  kinship,  of  family 
honour?  And  must  we  be  told  that  no  tinistee  who  knows  his 
I  duty  ought  to  allow  his  ward  to  recognise  these  higher  claims 
except  on  a  basis  of  “  adequate  profit  ”  ? 

I  In  that  case  two  questions  arise.  One  is.  What  does  Dr. 

Bevan  mean  by  “  profit  ”  ?  (And  if  the  trustee  must  concentrate 
,,  upon  the  “  interests  ”  of  his  ward,  what  are  the  limits  of  those 
“  interests  ”  ?)  Is  it  not  precisely  here  that  we  are  brought  into 
that  region  of  paradox  into  which  all  ethical  considerations  are 
apt  to  lead  us?  Is  it  indeed  “  profitable”  to  sacrifice  everything 
i  to  “  adequate  profit  ”  ?  What  shall  it  profit  a  ward  if,  through 
his  trustee’s  single-eyed  devotion  to  “  profits,”  he  increase  his 
estate  and  lose  his  soul?  The  trustee  must  regard  his  ward’s 
interests  as  always  the  decisive  consideration?  Then  is  there 
not  a  possibility  that  by  so  doing  he  will  betray  them?  Will  it 
be  to  his  ward’s  interest  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  “  interests,”  he 
lose  his  honour,  his  good  name,  through  a  selfish  disregard  for 
the  good  name  of  the  family?  Verily  his  action  may  be  strictly 
“  just  ”  and  “  within  the  law,”  but  by  offering  such  a  defence 
he  may  defend  himself  not  at  all,  but  utterly  expose  and  rout 
his  reputation. 

And  this  is  no  academic  quibble,  no  piece  of  irrelevant 
casuistry.  Dr.  Bevan’s  article  was  called  forth  by  our  foreign 
policy  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  question.  Clearly  that  specific 
question  cannot  be  discussed  here;  but  one  must  press  the  main 
issue  :  Is  it  true  to  say  that  a  Government,  acting  for  the  State  as 
trustee  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  can  never,  without  a  gross 
breach  of  trust,  pursue  a  policy  whose  aim  is  other  than  “  adequate 
profit”  for  its  own  country?  Is  not  the  State  (and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acting  for  the  State)  the  trustee  also  of  a  nation’s  honour, 
its  conscience,  its  morale,  its  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  may  not  these  imponderable  but  most  precious  values  con¬ 
ceivably  be  destroyed  by  a  policy  of  “  adequate  profit  ”  ? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  exactly  in  terms  of  these  imponderables,  in 
terms  of  honour,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the 
I  weak  and  oppressed,  that  States  and  Governments  are  apt  to 
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-describe  their  policies  in  the  critical  hour?  And  does  it  belong  to 
the  honour  and  fidelity  of  trustees  that  they  should  dupe  their 
wards  with  monumental  lies?  To  argue  that  any  doctrine  of  the 
altruism  of  States  could  be  perverted  by  zealotry  into  something 
bizarre  and  ruinous  is  beside  the  point;  just  as  it  is  beside  the 
point  to  affirm  that  States  must  be  duly  mindful  of  their  own 
interests.  What  is  in  dispute  is  that  States  are  principled  in  a 
necessary  selfishness,  that  each  one  is  a  close  corporation  whose 
policy  must  always  be  that  of  “  adequate  profit  ”  for  itself,  and 
that  on  no  account  can  it  act  generously  and  sacrificially  or  recog¬ 
nise  the  claims  of  any  cause  as  higher  than  its  own  interests. 
Such  a  theory,  endorsed  by  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  elevated  to 
the  level  of  a  moral  principle,  seems  to  constitute  a  denial  of 
Humanity  and  a  real  degradation  of  the  currency  of  conscience. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  second,  and  final,  question.  Dr. 
Bevan,  in  his  analogy  of  the  trustee  and  his  ward,  assumes  that 
all  judgments  and  decisions  rest  with  the  trustee,  who  has  the 
right  to  over-rule  the  will  of  his  Ward.  This  is  an  analogy  which 
is  certainly  applicable  to  Totalitarian  States  and  their  people,  but 
does  it  apply  to  democratic  Governments?  One  had  imagined 
that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  broad  lines  of  national  policy,  whether 
self-interested  or  generous  and  self-sacrificing,  were  determined 
by  the  people :  but  apparently,  even  in  respect  of  democracies. 
Dr.  Bevan  thinks  otherwise.  “  Might  a  Government  [he  inquires] 
not  conscientiously  sacrifice  the  interests  of  its  own  people  for 
some  other  people,  if  it  had  first  ascertained  that  its  own  people 
desired  the  sacrifice  ?  ”  And  he  replies ;  “  It  would,  I  think,  be 
enormously  difficult  for  a  Government  to  be  sure  of  this — to  be 
sure  that,  if  there  was  some  wave  of  generous  emotion  which 
made  the  people  cry  out  for  an  action  by  which  its  own  interests 
were  sacrificed,  the  full  implications  and  consequences  of  the 
action  were  realised,  and  whether,  if  they  were  realised,  the  people 
as  a  whole  would  still  be  willing  to  consummate  the  sacrifice.” 
The  popular  mandate  may  be  set  aside  as  emotional  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  if  it  challenges  the  one  inviolable  principle  of  the  selfishness 
of  States. 

Gwilym  O.  Griffith. 


A  Student’s  Appreciation,  1817. 

(The  following  letter,  sent  by  a  student  to  the  committee 
of  the  Stepney  Academical  Institution  on  the  27th  May, 

1817,  may  be  suggestive  to  present-day  students.) 

“  '^HE  four  years  on  which  I  entered,  3rd  August  1813,  being 
1  nearly  expired,  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  gratitude  for  the  favours  I  have  received  through  your 
patronage.  Next  to  being  called  by  the  grace  of  God  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light,  and  to  the  great  work  of  the  Christian  ministry, 

I  consider  my  being  placed  at  Stepney  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  Heaven  could  bestow.  Here  I  have  been  led  more 
fully  to  perceive  the  darkness  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  while 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  I  have  been  led  to  behold 
more  clearly  the  exceeding  riches  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  the  Saviour  to  man’s  necessities ;  and  I  trust  I  may  say 
that  here  too  the  fire  of  devotion  has  been  strengthened.  I  know 
that  it  is  frequently  said  that,  in  societies  of  this  kind,  the  student’s 
mind  is  so  taken  up  by  literary  pursuits  that  piety  is  suffered  to 
languish,  and  not  infrequently  to  die.  What  may  have  taken 
place  in  other  institutions,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say :  to  one  thing 
I  can  bear  testimony  that,  in  your  institution  by  regularity  of 
discipline — by  earnest  and  affectionate  admonitions — and,  above 
all,  by  holiness  of  life  our  Tutors  have  ever  led  us  to  consider 
piety  as  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded ;  as  that  only,  which  can 
sanctify  our  studies  and  make  us  blessings  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  world. 

“  To  my  Tutors,  as  well  as  to  you,  I  shall  feel  myself  in¬ 
debted  to  the  latest  period  of  my  life,  and  affection  for  them, 
I  hope,  will  ever  be  cherished  in  my  breast.  I  trust  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  they  have  imparted  will  not  be  as  seed  sown  on  a 
barren  soil.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  they  may  have  to  rejoice 
over  me  as  a  son  whom  they  have  brought  up  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary.  If  I  feel  one  regret,  in  reviewing  the  period 
I  have  spent  in  this  house,  it  is  that  my  acquisitions  bear  so  small 
a  proportion  to  the  advantages  with  which  I  have  been  favoured. 
Yet,  I  trust,  I  have  tasted  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  study  as 
will  not  only  induce  me  still  to  engage  in  it  but  will  lead  me 
to  consider  it  a  source  of  the  purest  and  highest  enjoyment. 
On  leaving  this  place  I  look  forward  to  the  more  stated  engage¬ 
ments  of  a  minister  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  joy. 
Wherever  I  may  be  placed  by  providence  I  trust  it  will  ever 
be  my  determination  to  know  nothing  among  men  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Adhering  to  the  truths  which  He  has 
taught  I  would  pray,  and  humbly  hope  to  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  Church,  and  an  honour  to  your  Institution.” 
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Richard  Baxter  and  “The  Reformed 
Pastor.” 

"  A  BOUT  thirty  years  ago  [actually  on  February  26th, 

/x  1907]  the  late  T.  H.  Martin,  of  Adelaide  Place, 
Glasgow,  read  a  most  searching  paper  to  the  West  of 
Scotland  Ministers’  Fraternal  on  The  Reformed  Pastor, 
by  Richard  Baxter.  It  left  a  very  profound  impression, 
and  sent  many  a  man  back  to  Baxter  with  fruitful 
results.  I  have  read  a  great  many  books  on  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  but  in  my  opinion  Baxter’s  classic  has 
a  quality  all  its  own,  and  the  reading  or  re-reading  of  it 
at  the  present  time  might  go  far  to  renew  our  fitness 
for  our  great  task.” 

From  a  letter  signed  “  One  of  Them  ”  in  the  Baptist 
Times,  December  22nd,  1938. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Martin’s  son,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Martin,  M.A.,  we  are  privileged  to  print  the  paper. 

*  iK  *  * 

“  No  man,”  says  Macaulay,  “  stood  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  than  Richard  Baxter.  .  .  .  The 
integrity  of  his  heart,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  vigour  of  his 
faculties,  and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  were  acknowledged 
by  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  persuasion.” 

A  brief  sketch  of  a  man  who  reached  such  a  position  in 
his  day  is  desirable  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  book 
which  is  our  special  concern.  Baxter  was  born  at  Rowton,  in 
Shropshire,  on  November  12th,  1615.  In  his  own  narrative  of 
his  life  and  times  he  says  that  his  father  “  had  the  competent 
estate  of  a  freeholder,  free  from  the  temptations  of  poverty  and 
riches ;  but,  having  been  addicted  to  gaming  in  his  youth,  and  his 
father  before  him,  it  was  so  entangled  by  debts  that  it  occasioned 
some  excess  of  worldly  cares  before  it  was  freed.”  About  the 
time  of  Baxter’s  birth,  however,  his  father  came  under  religious 
impressions,  and  seems  to  have  reformed  his  life.  He  became 
the  object  of  scorn  on  this  account  to  his  former  associates, 
and  as  his  son  remarks,  “  all  who  sought  to  serve  God  in  sincerity 
were  called  by  the  name  of  Puritan,  Precisian  and  Hypocrite,” 
so  uncommon  was  a  life  of  godliness  in  those  times. 

His  father’s  conduct  was  so  true  and  consistent  that  it  led 
to  Baxter’s  own  conversion  when  a  youth  of  sixteen.  He  has 
left  behind  him  a  catalogue  of  the  sins  of  his  boyhood — among 
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which  the  worst  he  could  mention  were  irreverence  towards  his 
parents  and  occasional  gaming  for  money;  while  he  adds,  what 
few  boys  would  consider  a  matter  of  conscience  at  all,  “  I 
was  much  addicted  to  the  gluttonous  eating  of  apples  and  pears, 
which,  I  think,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  weakness  of  my 
stomach  which  caused  the  bodily  calamity  of  my  life.  To  this 
end  and  to  concur  with  naughty  boys  that  gloried  in  evil,  I 
have  often  gone  into  other  men’s  orchards,  and  stolen  their  fruits, 
when  I  had  enough  at  home.” 

Baxter’s  early  education  was  utterly  negligible.  He  suffered 
from  incompetent  teachers,  men  of  worthless  character,  who 
were  supposed  to  give  him  private  tuition.  From  his  sixteenth 
to  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  a  pupil  teacher  at  the  endowed 
school  at  Wroxeter,  where  he  seems  to  have  acquired  little 
strictly  scholastic  knowledge  except  “  as  much  Latin  as  enabled 
him  to  use  it  in  after  life  with  reckless  facility.”  Still,  he  appears 
to  have  used  his  time  in  private  study  and  reading  to  considerable 
purpose.  The  mental  capacity  he  afterwards  displayed  could 
not  have  been  wholly  dormant,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
immense  erudition  must  have  been  laid  in  these  early  days.  His 
youth  covered  years  in  the  history  of  England  which  were  filled 
with  political  and  religious  events  ominous  of  revolution.  He 
could  not  have  escaped  their  influence  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  his  bent  of  mind  was  such  that  he 
launched  eagerly  upon  the  sea  of  speculation  which  opened  before 
his  adventurous  spirit.  During  the  three  or  four  years  which 
elapsed  before  he  began  his  ministry  at  Kidderminster — which 
were  spent  in  teaching  in  schools  at  Dudley  and  Bridgnorth,  and 
in  occasional  attempts  at  exercising  his  gifts  as  a  preacher — he 
was  in  deep  mental  trouble.  He  had  to  fight  his  way  against  the 
spectres  of  the  mind  that  opposed  him  at  every  step  towards  the 
light.  He  so  abhorred  self-deception  that  he  was  determined, 
he  says,  to  probe  every  question  to  its  utmost;  and  though  he 
emerged  victorious  from  the  conflict  and  was  a  man  of  profound 
convictions,  he  bore  the  marks  of  the  severity  of  the  struggle 
all  his  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  curacy  of  the  Kidderminster  Parish 
Church  in  March,  1640,  though  his  legal  appointment  was  delayed 
for  a  year.  It  came  about,  he  tells  us,  in  this  wise.  “  The  Long 
Parliament,  among  other  parts  of  their  reformation,  resolved 
to  reform  the  corrupted  clergy,  and  appointed  a  Commission  to 
receive  petitions  and  complaints  against  them;  which  was  no 
sooner  understood  but  multitudes  in  all  counties  came  up  with 
petitions  against  their  ministers.  Among  these  complainers  the 
town  of  Kidderminister  drew  up  a  petition  against  their  minister ; 
as  one  that  was  utterly  insufficient  for  the  ministry,  unlearned. 
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preached  but  once  a  quarter,  which  was  so  weakly  as  exposed 
him  to  laughter  and  persuaded  them  that  he  understood  not  the 
very  substantial  articles  of  Christianity,  that  he  frequented  ale¬ 
houses  and  had  sometimes  been  drunk,  and  more  such  as  this." 
The  vicar,  conscious  of  his  inability,  hastily  agreed  with  his 
parishioners  that  a  curate  should  be  appointed — when  Baxter 
was  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Then,  says  Baxter,  his  ministry  had  scarcely  begun  when  his 
intellectual  questionings  assailed  him  afresh,  doubts  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  life  to  come  and  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  insomuch  that  “  under  the  pretence  of  sober  reason,” 
he  was  almost  drawn  to  “  a  settled  doubting  of  Christianity.” 
The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642,  however,  brought  him 
out  of  this  labyrinth  where  he  was  winding  his  painful  and  solitary 
way,  to  consider  the  stern  realities  of  life.  He  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  Kidderminster  for  a  while  on  account  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  party  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  invited  by  Cromwell 
to  become  chaplain  in  his  own  regiment.  This  he  declined,  but 
was  induced  later  to  become  chaplain  to  another  regiment  under 
Colonel  Whalley.  While  holding  this  post  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  disturbed  by  the  religious  and  political  opinions 
current  among  the  sectaries,  as  he  calls  them,  in  the  army.  Being 
still  a  Churchman  and  an  episcopalian  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
dispute  with  them,  and  many  pitched  battles  ensued.  He 
describes  one  of  them,  held  at  Amersham,  thus :  “  When  the 
talking  day  came  I  took  the  reading  pew  and  Pitchford’s  comet 
and  troopers  took  the  gallery,  and  I  alone  disputed  with  them 
from  morning  until  almost  night.”  Too  old  and  wary  a  cam¬ 
paigner  to  retire  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  naively  adds : 
“  I  staid  it  out  till  they  first  rose  and  went  away.”  Cromwell 
viewed  these  polemics  on  the  part  of  Baxter  with  undisguised 
aversion.  “  He  would  not  dispute  with  me  at  all,”  says  the 
good  man,  with  evident  surprise. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Baxter  returned  to  his  charge 
at  Kidderminster  and  worked  there  for  fourteen  years,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  undisturbed.  His 
ministry  was  blessed  with  extraordinary  success  and  brought  him 
undying  fame  as  a  preacher  and  pastor.  He  succeeded,  indeed, 
in  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  the  town  from  a  religious  point 
of  view.  The  commodious  church  was  so  crowded  that  five 
galleries  were  one  after  another  erected  within  it.  He  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  would  allow  none  but  the  worthy  to 
come  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  great  innovation  in  an  established 
church,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  grant  indiscriminate  com¬ 
munion  to  all  and  sundry,  and  an  innovation  which  brought  him 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Multitudes  were  converted  by  his  faithful 
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word  and  example,  and  a  lasting  improvement  for  good  was 
produced  far  and  wide  in  the  West  of  England. 

In  addition  to  his  own  labours,  he  was  often  consulted  by 
men  in  high  places  on  many  questions  of  Church  and  State  which 
were  being  fiercely  agitated.  He  was  invited  on  one  occasion  to 
preach  before  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector,  when  his  sermon 
was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  chief  auditor.  Cromwell  sent 
for  him  afterwards  and  held  a  long  discussion  of  four  or  five 
hours’  duration  in  which  Baxter  did  not  get  his  own  way,  appar¬ 
ently,  for  he  complains  that  Cromwell  uttered  a  long  and  tedious 
speech  for  over  an  hour  before  Baxter  could  get  a  word  in ! 
The  fact  is,  Baxter  had  not  a  clear  mind  on  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  for  which  Cromwell  stood,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  Cromwell’s  standpoint  until  long  after  this  period  of 
his  life.  It  was  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  that  Baxter 
began  to  change  his  mind  and  became  a  Nonconformist.  He 
had  already  imbibed  a  profound  respect  for  many  Dissenters 
who  were  among  his  personal  friends,  and  it  was  when  he  saw 
these  godly  men  being  persecuted,  as  he  says,  by  ungodly  bishops, 
that  he  altered  his  views.  Two  considerations  finally  determined 
him  to  join  the  Nonconformists  entirely;  first,  the  want  of 
discipline  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  promiscuous  giving 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and  secondly,  the  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  required  him  to  say  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them  contrary  to  Scripture,  “  a  wholesale  order,”  he 
says,  which  he  could  not  endorse. 

When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  operation  in  1662, 
Baxter  and  two  thousand  other  ministers  threw  up  their  livings 
and  became  the  virtual  founders  of  modern  Nonconformity. 
Attempts  were  made  to  retain  many  of  the  more  able  and  noted 
of  these  ministers,  and  Baxter  himself  was  offered  a  bishopric 
by  Charles  H.  which  he  declined.  He  was  once  invited  to  preach 
at  Court,  when  his  sermon  of  two  hours  on  the  dangers  of  a 
sensual  and  worldly  life  was  so  distasteful  to  the  king  that  he 
remarked  that  "  Presbyterianism  was  clearly  not  the  religion  for 
a  gentleman.” 

Baxter  also  had  an  audience,  along  with  other  divines,  with 
the  king,  whom  they  tried  to  dissuade  from  the  reactionary  policy 
his  advisers  were  thrusting  upon  him  in  church  affairs.  Baxter’s 
own  account  of  what  he  said  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  the 
honesty  and  boldness  of  his  speech.  “  I  presumed  to  tell  him 
that  the  late  usurpers  so  well  understood  their  own  interests  that 
to  promote  it  they  had  found  the  way  of  doing  good  to  be  the 
most  effective  means,  and  had  placed  and  encouraged  many 
thousand  faithful  ministers  in  the  Church,  even  such  as  detested 
their  usurpation.  Wherefore  I  humbly  craved  his  majesty’s 
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patience  to  ask  that  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted 
to  undo  the  good  which  Cromwell  had  done,  because  they  were 
usurpers  that  did  it,  or  discountenance  a  faithful  minister  because 
his  enemies  had  set  him  up.”  Such  plain  speaking  could  not 
be  palatable  to  Charles  and  his  advisers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  Baxter’s  career  as  a  Noncon¬ 
formist  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  subject  to  all 
manner  of  persecution  under  the  various  Acts  passed  against 
dissenters.  He  was  not  allowed  to  preach  except  on  sufferance, 
he  often  changed  his  residence,  and  lived  mostly  in  retired  spots, 
since  the  Five  Mile  Act  prohibited  from  living  within  that  dis¬ 
tance  of  any  corporate  town  under  pain  of  arrest.  He  did  not 
remain  idle,  however.  Books  and  pamphlets  on  all  the  questions 
of  the  day  issued  from  his  pen  with  astonishing  rapidity.  He 
is  responsible  for  no  less  than  168  separate  productions,  which 
if  put  together  would  fill  sixty  octavo  volumes. 

His  writings  finally  brought  him  into  trouble.  He  was 
several  times  in  prison  for  short  terms  for  venturing  to  preach, 
but  his  publication  of  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  he  animadverted  strongly  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
certain  bishops,  led  to  his  final  arrest  in  1685,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  He  was  brought  into  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
before  the  notorious  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  who  furnished  Bunyan 
with  the  features  of  Lord  Hategood.  Calamy  relates  the  course 
of  the  trial,  which  was  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  When  Baxter 
appeared  he  pleaded  for  time  to  prepare  his  defence.  Jeffreys 
burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  “  Not  a  minute  to  save  his  life,”  cried 
the  judge,  “  I  can  deal  with  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.”  The 
Court  was  crowded  with  Nonconformist  and  Church  of  England 
divines  who  loved  and  honoured  Baxter.  At  his  side  stood 
Dr.  Wm.  Bates,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Nonconformists.  Two 
Whig  barristers  of  great  note,  Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared 
for  the  defendant.  When  the  former  began  his  address  the 
judge  interrupted  him.  “  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I  will 
set  a  mark  on  you.  You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction.  This  is 
an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain.  He 
hates  the  liturgy.  He  would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant 
without  book.”  And  then  his  lordship  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped 
his  hands  and  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imitation  of 
what  he  supposed  to  be  Baxter’s  style  of  praying :  “  Lord,  we 
are  Thy  people.  Thy  peculiar  people.  Thy  dear  people.”  Pollexfen 
gently  reminded  the  Court  that  his  late  Majesty  had  thought 
Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric.  “  And  what  ailed  the  old  block¬ 
head,  then,”  cried  Jeffreys,  “  that  he  did  not  take  it?  ”  His  fury 
rose  to  madness.  He  called  Baxter  a  dog  and  swore  it  would 
be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain  through  the  city. 
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Baxter’s  second  counsel  attempted  to  interpose,  but  was 
browbeaten  and  compelled  to  sit  down.  Baxter  then  put  in  a 
word  for  him.self.  “  My  lord,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  have  been 
much  blamed  by  dissenters  for  speaking  respectfully  of  bishops.” 
"  Baxter  for  bishops  !”  cried  the  judge.  “  That’s  a  merry  con¬ 
ceit  indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  bishops,  rascals  like 
yourself,  Kidderminster  bishops,  factious,  snivelling  Presby¬ 
terians.”  Baxter  again  essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeffreys 
bellowed,  “  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we  will  let  thee 
poison  the  Court?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast 
written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book  as  full  of 
sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  grace  of  God  I’ll  look 
after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  what  will  befall  their  mighty  don.  And  there  is  a  Doctor 
of  the  party  at  your  elbow.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty 
I  will  crush  you  all.”  Then  one  of  the  junior  counsel  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  words  in  Baxter’s  book  would  not  bear  the 
construction  put  upon  them  in  the  indictment,  but  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  read  the  context  Jeffreys  shouted,  “  You  shan’t  turn 
Court  into  a  conventicle.”  The  Chief  Justice  would  hear  nothing, 
and  prepared  to  deliver  sentence.  Then  Baxter  ventured  on  the 
remark,  “  Does  your  lordship  think  that  any  jury  will  convict  a 
man  on  such  a  trial  as  this?”  “I  warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,” 
said  Jeffreys.  “  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that.”  And  he  was 
right.  The  Sheriff  had  a  packed  jury,  who  instantly  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  sentence  was  two  years’  imprisonment. 
Jeffreys  further  desired  to  have  Baxter  whipped  at  the  cart’s 
tail,  but  this  was  disallowed  by  his  brethren  on  the  bench.  So 
ended  a  trial,  like  many  another  in  those  days,  which  was  a 
perfect  travesty  of  justice, 

Baxter  was  released  early  in  1687,  before  the  two  years  were 
up,  by  the  intervention  of  his  friends.  But  he  never  wholly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  confinement,  though  he  lingered 
in  ill-health  for  several  years  and  died  on  December  8th,  1691. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  Baxter’s  work  constituted  a 
marvel  to  his  friends.  They  never  could  understand  how  one 
who  from  his  youth  was  afflicted  with  various  chronic  diseases, 
and  held  soul  and  body  together  only  with  difficulty,  could 
accomplish  so  much.  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  essay  on  Baxter, 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  characterising  him  in  a  few  words, 
says,  “  Men  of  his  size  are  not  to  be  drawn  in  miniature.”  He 
speaks  of  him  as  “  calling  to  his  aid  an  extent  of  theological  and 
scholastic  lore  sufficient  to  equip  a  whole  college  of  divines, 
and  moving  beneath  the  load  with  unencumbered  freedom.” 

Baxter’s  two  most  famous  books  are  The  Saints’  Everlasting 
Rest  and  The  Reformed  Pastor.  I  now  turn  briefly  to  review 
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the  latter.  Doddridge  said  that  this  was  “  a  most  extraordinary 
performance,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young  minister,  and 
the  practical  part  of  it  reviewed  every  three  or  four  years;  for 
nothing  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
a  minister  to  that  zeal  in  his  work  for  want  of  which  many  good 
men  are  but  shadows  of  what  they  might  be.” 

As  a  modem  book  on  the  ministry  it  might  be  considered 
defective  in  various  ways,  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  many 
directions  and  the  changed  circumstances  of  religious  life  having 
altered  our  conceptions  of  ministerial  duty.  But  in  the 
prosecution  and  enforcement  of  the  essential  motives  of  the 
minister’s  work  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  When  we  leave  out  its 
references  to  the  controversies  of  Baxter’s  own  day  and  make 
all  allowance  for  the  archaic  terms  he  uses,  and  the  quaint  old- 
world  allusions  which  were  customary  among  his  contemporaries, 
the  prime  thought  of  the  book  is  well  worth  earnest  study. 

Baxter  was  asked  by  the  ministers  of  the  county  of 
Worcester  to  preach  to  them  on  a  of  Humiliation  which  they 
proposed  to  hold  on  December  4th,  lo55.  He  was  unable  through 
ill  health  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  but  the  sermon  he  had  prepared 
was  expanded  into  the  treatise  and  published.  It  is  dedicated 
“  To  my  Reverend  and  Dearly  beloved  Brethren,  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  in  Britain  and  Ireland.”  In  the  course  of  his 
dedicatory  remarks  he  says :  “If  it  be  objected  that  I  should 
not  have  spoken  so  plainly  and  sharply  against  the  sins  of  the 
ministry,  or  that  I  should  not  have  published  it  to  the  view  of 
the  world ;  or  at  best  that  I  should  have  done  it  in  another  tongue 
and  not  in  the  ears  of  the  vulgar;  and  especially  at  such  a  time 
when  Quakers  and  Papists  are  endeavouring  to  bring  the  ministry 
into  contempt  ...  I  confess  I  thought  the  objection  very  con¬ 
siderable,  but  that  it  prevailed  not  to  alter  my  resolution  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  following  reasons.  (1)  It  was  prepared  for  a 
solemn  humiliation  agreed  upon.  (2)  It  was  our  own  sins  that 
the  confession  did  concern,  and  who  can  be  offended  with  us 
for  confessing  our  own  sins,  and  (3)  if  the  ministry  had  sinned 
only  in  Latin  I  would  have  made  shift  to  admonish  them  in 
Latin;  but  if  they  will  sin  in  English,  they  must  hear  of  it  in 
English.  (4)  Too  many  who  have  undertaken  the  work  of  the 
ministry  do  so  obstinately  proceed  in  self-seeking,  negligence, 
pride  and  other  sins  that  it  is  become  our  necessary  duty  to 
admonish  them.  If  we  saw  that  such  would  reform  without 
reproof,  we  would  gladly  forbear  the  publishing  of  their  faults, 
but  when  reproofs  themselves  prove  so  ineffectual  that  they  are 
more  offended  at  the  reproof  than  at  the  sin,  I  think  it  is  time 
to  sharpen  the  remedy.” 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  1.  The  Over- 
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sight  of  ourselves,  its  nature  and  motives.  2.  The  Oversight 
of  the  flock,  its  nature,  manner  and  motives.  3.  The  Application 
as  to  the  use  of  personal  humiliation  and  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
pastor’s  work.  The  best  part  is  undoubtedly  the  first,  dealing 
with  the  minister’s  oversight  of  himself.  It  is  that  part  which 
is  most  universally  applicable,  much  of  the  two  other  sections 
being  local  and  temporary  in  character.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  you  a  brief  resume,  quoting  as  often  as  may  be  Baxter’s 
own  terse  and  pungent  language. 

What  is  it  to  t.\ke  heed  to  Ourselves? 

1.  See  that  the  work  of  saving  grace  be  thoroughly  wrought 
in  your  own  souls.  Many  a  tailor  goes  in  rags  that  maketh  costly 
clothes  for  others;  and  many  a  cook  scarcely  licks  his  fingers, 
when  he  hath  dressed  for  others  the  most  costly  dishes.  God 
never  saved  any  man  for  being  a  preacher,  nor  because  he  was 
an  able  preacher,  but  because  he  was  a  justified,  sanctified  man 
and  consistently  faithful  in  his  master’s  work.  Can  any  reason¬ 
able  man  imagine  that  God  could  save  men  for  offering  salvation 
to  others  while  they  refused  it  themselves,  and  for  telling  others 
those  truths  which  they  themselves  neglected  and  abused.  It  is 
a  common  calamity  and  danger  of  the  Church  to  have  unre¬ 
generate  and  inexperienced  pastors,  who  worship  an  unknown 
God  and  preach  an  unknown  Christ,  and  pray  through  an 
unknown  Spirit,  and  recommend  a  state  of  holiness  and 
communion  with  God,  alike  unknown.  He  is  like  to  be  but  a 
heartless  preacher  that  hath  not  the  Christ  in  his  heart. 

2.  Keep  your  graces  in  vigilant  and  lively  exercise.  Preach 
to  yourselves  before  you  preach  to  others.  If  you  publish  the 
distempers  of  your  own  soul,  as  you  cannot  help  doing,  you 
will  affect  your  flock.  When  I  am  cold  my  preaching  is  cold 
and  when  I  am  confused  my  preaching  is  confused.  Watch 
over  your  own  hearts,  keep  out  lusts  and  passions  and  worldly 
inclinations,  keep  up  the  life  of  faith  and  love  and  zeal.  Be 
much  at  home  and  be  much  with  God. 

3.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  your  example  contradict 
your  doctrine.  If  you  unsay  with  your  lives  what  you  say  with 
your  tongues,  you  will  be  the  greatest  hindrances  of  your  own 
labour.  This  is  the  way  to  make  men  think  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  but  an  idle  tale,  and  to  make  preaching  seem  no  better 
than  prating.  It  is  a  palpable  error  of  some  ministers  who  study 
hard  to  preach  exactly  and  study  little  or  not  at  all  to  live  exactly. 
How  curiously  (i.e.  carefully)  have  I  heard  some  men  preach 
and  how  carelessly  have  I  seen  them  live !  They  that  were 
most  impatient  of  barbarisms,  solecisms,  and  paralogisms  in  a 
sermon  could  easily  tolerate  them  in  their  life  and  conversation. 
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4.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that  you  want  not  the  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  for  your  work.  What  knowledge  is  needed, 
what  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
with  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  with  the  subtleties  of  conscience 
and  with  the  prejudices  that  keep  men  from  the  truth?  What 
men  should  we  be  in  skill,  resolution  and  unwearied  diligence, 
in  order  to  convince  our  hearers,  to  let  irresistible  light  into  their 
consciences,  to  screw  the  truth  into  their  minds  and  work  Christ 
into  their  affections,  and  to  drive  sinners  to  a  stand?  Will  a 
common  measure  of  diligence  and  ability  and  prudence  serve 
for  such  a  task  as  this?  I  know  that  laziness  hath  learned  to 
allege  the  vanity  of  study  and  how  entirely  the  Spirit  must 
qualify  us  for  our  work — as  if  God  commanded  us  the  use  of 
means  and  then  warned  us  to  neglect  them;  as  if  it  were  His 
way  to  cause  us  to  thrive  in  a  course  of  idleness  and  to  bring  us 
to  knowledge  by  dreams  when  we  are  asleep,  or  to  take  us  up 
into  heaven  and  show  us  His  counsels  while  we  think  of 
no  such  matter,  but  are  idling  away  our  time  on  earth ! 
O  that  men  should  dare  by  their  laziness  to  quench  the  Spirit 
— and  then  pretend  the  Spirit  for  the  doing  of  it !  Take  heed 
therefore  lest  you  mar  the  work  of  God  by  your  own 
negligence. 

Consider  then  some  motives  to  awaken  us  to  this  duty  toward 
ourselves. 

1.  You  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  and  a  heaven  to  win  or 
lose,  and  therefore  it  concerneth  you  to  begin  at  home.  Shall 
we  fail,  ourselves,  and  all  because  we  preached  so  many  sermons 
of  Christ  while  we  neglected  Him,  of  the  Spirit  while  we  resisted 
Him,  of  faith  while  we  did  not  ourselves  believe,  of  repentance 
while  we  continued  unpenitent,  of  a  heavenly  life  while  we 
remained  carnal.  Believe  it,  sirs,  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons : 
He  saveth  not  men  for  their  coats  or  callings;  a  holy  calling 
will  not  save  an  unholy  man. 

2.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  because  you  have  a  depraved 
nature  and  sinful  inclinations  as  well  as  others.  If  one  thief  be 
in  the  house  he  will  let  in  the  rest.  One  sin  inclineth  the  mind 
to  more ;  a  small'  disease  may  cause  a  greater.  Many  a  noisome 
vice  may  spring  up  again  that  you  thought  had  been  weeded 
out  by  the  root. 

3.  Take  heed  because  the  tempter  will  ply  you  with  temp¬ 
tations  more  than  other  men.  If  you  will  be  leaders,  you  give 
the  larger  mark.  The  devil  is  a  greater  scholar  than  you  and 
a  nimbler  disputant  and  will  trip  up  your  heels  before  you  are 
aware.  He  will  play  the  juggler  with  you  undiscemed  and  cheat 
you  of  your  faith  or  innocency  and  you  shall  not  know  that  you 
have  lost  it.  You  shall  see  neither  hook  nor  line,  much  less  the 
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subtle  angler  himself,  while  he  is  offering  you  his  bait,  and  the 
bait  will  be  suited  to  your  temper  and  disposition. 

4.  Take  heed  because  there  are  many  eyes  upon  you.  You 
cannot  miscarry  but  the  world  will  ring  of  it. 

5.  Take  heed  because  your  sins  are  more  aggravated  than 
other  men’s.  You  sin  against  more  light  and  knowledge.  Your 
sins  have  more  hypocrisy  in  them,  and  are  more  perfidious  to 
the  cause  of  religion. 

6.  Take  heed  because  your  great  work  requires  greater  grace. 

7.  Take  heed  for  the  honour  of  your  Master  and  His 
truth.  As  you  may  render  Him  more  service,  so  may  you  render 
Him  more  disservice  than  others. 

8.  Take  heed  because  the  success  of  your  labours  depends 
upon  the  spiritual  fitness  of  the  instrument  God  uses.  He  cannot 

I  use  the  self-seeker,  the  man  of  unserious  mind,  or  those  un- 

I  faithful  to  the  call  of  duty.  Specially  are  they  unusable  who 
live  in  sin,  for  that  man  cannot  be  true  to  Christ  who  is  in 

]  covenant  with  the  enemy.  A  traitorous  commander  that  shooteth 

II  nothing  against  the  enemy  but  powder  may  cause  his  guns  to 

1  make  as  great  a  sound  as  those  that  are  loaded  with  bullets, 

but  he  doth  no  hurt  to  the  enemy.  The  people  themselves  will 
not  regard  the  teaching  of  a  man  who  does  not  live  as  he 
!  preaches,  for  all  that  a  minister  does  is  a  kind  of  preaching. 

They  will  take  the  pulpit  to  be  but  a  stage,  where  ministers  must 
show  themselves  and  strut  and  play  their  parts. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  Treatise,  that  on  the  Oversight 
of  the  Flock,  there  is  little  to  arrest  attention  in  the  first  part 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  work.  When,  however,  he  comes 
to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  that  work  should  be  done,  it 
is  well  to  pause  here  and  there,  as  for  instance  on  the  matter 
'  of  preaching. 

We  must  throughout  our  ministry  insist  chiefly  upon  the 
greatest,  most  certain  and  most  necessary  truths,  and  be  more 
seldom  and  sparing  upon  the  rest.  The  great  truths  are  those 
that  men  must  live  upon,  which  are  the  instruments  of  destroying 
men’s  sins  and  raising  the  heart  to  God.  If  we  can  but  teach 
Christ  to  our  people,  we  shall  teach  them  all.  And  all  our 
teaching  must  be  pain  and  simple,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  our 
hearers.  If  you  would  not  teach  men,  what  do  you  in  the 
pulpit?  If  you  would,  why  do  you  not  speak  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  ?  It  is  commonly  simple,  ignorant  men  that  are  over  curious 
and  solicitous  about  words  and  ornaments.  As  Aristotle  makes 
it  the  reason  why  women  are  more  addicted  to  pride  in  apparel 
than  men,  that  being  conscious  of  little  individual  worth,  they 
seek  to  make  it  up  with  outward  borrowed  ornaments,  so  it  is 
with  empty  worthless  preachers. 
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And  moreover  our  work  must  be  done  with  great  humility. 
We  must  so  teach  others  as  to  be  ready  to  learn ;  and  not  proudly 
venting  our  own  conceits  as  if  we  had  attained  to  the  height  of 
knowledge.  Pride  is  a  vice  that  ill  beseems  them  that  lead  others 
in  a  humble  way  to  heaven.  Let  us  take  heed  lest  when  we 
have  brought  others  thither,  the  gate  should  prove  too  strait  for 
ourselves.  We  must  also  work  in  a  reverent  spirit,  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  not  using  holy  things  as  common.  Especially 
ought  we  to  keep  up  earnest  desires  and  expectations  of  success. 
All  who  preach  for  Christ  and  men’s  salvation  should  be  un¬ 
satisfied  till  they  have  the  thing  they  preach  for.  He  is  never 
a  true  preacher  who  is  indifferent  whether  he  obtaineth  the  ends 
of  preaching  and  is  not  grieved  when  he  misseth  them.  I  know 
that  a  faithful  minister  may  have  comfort  when  he  wants  success, 
and  our  acceptance  is  not  according  to  our  fruit  but  to  our 
labour,  but  he  that  longeth  not  for  success  can  have  no  comfort, 
because  he  is  not  a  faithful  labourer.  Therefore  must  we  cherish 
a  deep  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  and  our  entire  dependence 
on  Christ  and  His  Spirit. 

In  the  third  section,  which  contains  the  Application  of  the 
whole  subject,  the  most  interesting  part  is  that  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  uses  of  Humiliation,  and  this  he  does  in  the  most  in¬ 
cisive  manner.  He  first  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  sin 
of  pride  and  points  out  how  subtly  it  may  enter  into  the 
character  and  work  of  a  minister.  It  may  arise  from  the  office 
he  holds,  from  the  desire  of  winning  vain  applause  for  mere 
oratory,  from  the  possession  of  superior  knowledge,  even  from 
the  fame  of  godliness. 

Then  he  turns  to  the  sin  of  negligence,  which  may  show 
itself  in  the  neglect  of  study,  in  slipshod  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  in  trusting  to  mere  promptitude  of  speech  in  delivery;  or 
it  may  show  itself  in  drowsy  preaching,  which  neither  awakens 
conscience  nor  moves  the  heart.  Then  there  is  the  sin  of  a 
worldly,  temporising  policy  which  makes  the  preacher  afraid  to 
speak  out  his  mind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  chapter  upon  the  duty  of 
personal  instruction  of  the  flock.  Much  of  it  is  obvious,  much 
of  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  custom  of  our  churches  and,  indeed, 
would  not  be  submitted  to  by  our  people.  I  will  conclude  with 
one  paragraph  of  a  general  character.  “  What  have  we  our 
time  and  strength  for,  but  to  lay  them  out  for  God?  What  is 
a  candle  made  for  but  to  bum?  Burned  and  wasted  we  must 
be,  and  is  it  not  fitter  it  should  be  in  lighting  men  to  heaven 
and  in  working  for  God  than  in  living  to  the  flesh?  How  little 
difference  is  there  between  the  pleasures  of  a  long  and  of  a 
short  life  when  they  are  both  at  the  end?  What  comfort  will  it 
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be  to  you  at  death  that  you  lengthened  your  life  by  shortening 
your  work?  He  that  worketh  much,  liveth  much.” 

T.  H.  Martin. 


JOSEPH  BUNYAN  was  christened  at  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Bedford, 
on  November  16th,  1672.  He  was  apparently  son  of  John,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  great  John,  who  had  been  released  from  the 
CounW  Jail  in  May  :  the  evidence  was  given  in  our  Transactions, 
II.,  255.  He  married  in  St.  Paul’s,  1694,  and  buried  his  second 
child  two  years  later.  Dr.  Brown  could  find  nothing  further 
about  him. 

It  is  a  reasonable  guess  that  the  following  entries  refer  to 
him,  or  to  his  son.  The  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford  decided  to 
rebuild  Woburn  Abbey.  Stone  was  quarried  at  Ketton,  carted  to 
Wansford,  barged  to  Bedford.  “  February  14,  1748/9,  to  April 
29,  1749.  Joseph  Bunyon’s  bill  of  stone  carriage  from  Bedford 
for  Woburn  Abbey  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
£20  14.  0.”  The  estate  accounts,  published  by  the  British 
Archaelogical  Society,  vol.  III.,  page  158,  show  also  the  final 
deal :  “  His  Grace  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Debtor  to  John 
Tuffnail  for  loading  beer  for  twenty  load  of  stone  and  lead  and 
reeds,  the  last  load  carried  by  Joseph  Bunnion  the  20th  of 
January,  1749  [i.e.  1749/50]  .  .  .  Joseph  Bunnion  4  quarts.  Is.  4d.” 

W.  T.  W. 


Early  Days  at  East  Street,  Walworth. 

The  “  village  ”  of  Walworth — the  name  sounds  strangely  to 
those  who  know  Walworth  as  it  is  to-day,  with  its  street 
markets,  its  busy  thoroughfares,  its  crowded  population — yet  so 
it  was  only  about  150  years  ago.  Then,  as  now,  London’s  suburbs 
were  developing,  but  at  that  time  they  were  only  two  miles  from 
the  centre.  Then,  as  now,  some  landowners  seem  to  have 
realised  the  added  value  to  their  estates  of  a  church  or  chapel; 
and  so  it  is  recorded  that  a  Mr.  Penton,  whose  name  survives 
to-day  in  Penton  Place,  Walworth,  when  selling  some  of  his  land 
to  a  Mr.  Glutton,  stipulated  that  a  place  of  worship  should  be 
erected  on  part  thereof.  The  expectation  was  that  the  building 
to  be  erected  would  be  used  by  the  Church  of  England  as  what, 
in  those  d^s,  was  called  a  “  Chapel  of  Ease  ”  to  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  which  then  stood  in  Newington 
Butts,  its  site  being  marked  to-day  by  the  clock  tower,  which  will 
be  familiar  to  many.  The  Parish  Church  seems  to  have  had 
but  a  small  congregation,  and  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  About 
this  time,  however,  Mrs.  Mary  Hills,  of  King’s  Row,  Walworth, 
“because  the  village  of  Walworth  was  destitute  of  any  place 
of  worship  where  the  Protestant  friends  of  true  religion  could 
enjoy  the  public  means  of  grace,”  opened  her  house  for  worship. 
To  do  this  she  had  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  the  application  for 
registration  it  is  said  to  be  for  “  religious  worship  by  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  Protestants  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England 
who  scruple  the  Baptizing  of  Infants,  commonly  called  Baptists.” 
The  first  service  was  conducted  on  Thursday,  April  1st,  1779, 
by  John  Macgowan,  of  Devonshire  Square,  “  in  the  presence  of 
many  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  who  purposely  attended 
to  favour  the  undertaking.”  It  was  decided  to  continue  the 
service  each  Thursday  evening,  neighbouring  dissenting  ministers, 
including  Dr.  John  Rippon,  having  promised  to  serve  in  turn  as 
lecturers.  The  attendance  usually  numbered  more  than  could 
conveniently  be  seated. 

But  the  way  was  opening  for  a  more  suitable  meeting  place. 
On  June  8th,  1779  (only  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  meeting 
at  Mrs.  Hills’  house),  Mr.  Penton  had  conveyed  a  piece  of  free¬ 
hold  land  in  East  Lane  (now  East  Street)  to  Mr.  Glutton  on  the 
condition  to  which  we  have  referred,  specifying  the  dimensions 
of  the  building  to  be  erected,  and  that  it  must  be  erected  within  a 
limited  period.  Repeated  offers  to  the  Anglican  Church  having 
been  declined,  Mr.  Glutton,  mindful  of  the  success  of  the  dissent¬ 
ing  meeting,  offered  to  Mrs.  Hills  a  piece  of  his  land  having  a 
frontage  of  70  feet  and  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and,  in  addition,  a 
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gift  of  30,000  bricks.  The  offer  was  accepted  because,  to  quote 
the  Minutes,  it  was  considered  “  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  the  knowledge  of  God  and  practice  of  true  religion 
more  effectively  than  would  be  done  in  a  private  house,  and  that 
thereby  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded,  at  a  proper  season,  for 
such  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  should  be  so  disposed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Christian  Society,  by  entering  into  Church 
Union  one  with  another  under  a  settled  pastor,  and  by  conforming 
in  Doctrines,  Discipline,  Government  and  Preaching  to  the 
pattern  given  to  the  Saints  in  the  living  oracles  of  Truth.” 

A  building  fund  was  opened  at  once,  a  Mrs.  Sarah  Cox 
promising  £100.  Trustees  were  soon  appointed,  and  be  it  known 
that,  in  1779,  these  daring  dissenters  included  in  the  number  of 
trustees  two  women.  The  total  number — as  in  many  churches — 
was  thirteen,  for  that  number  never  seems  to  have  alarmed  our 
dissenting  forbears.  Careful  folks,  too,  were  these  trustees. 
They  sent  a  deputation  to  Mrs.  Cox  to  “  request  her  to  sign  a 
paper  to  secure  the  payments  of  her  subscription,”  and  a  later 
minute  of  the  trustees,  who  usually  met  at  the  “  Sir  William 
Walworth,”  states  that  the  deputation  produced  the  security 
which  Mrs.  Cox  had  executed.  On  June  1st,  1780,  the  meeting 
house  was  opened,  and  arrangements  were  then  made  for  the 
Sunday  evening  and  Thursday  evening  “  lectures  ”  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  ministers,  to  whom  a  special  letter  was  sent  requesting 
them  to  be  “  very  punctual,”  as  any  disappointment  of  a  supply 
would  be  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  might  have  an  effect  on 
the  village  very  different  from  that  which  the  united  endeavours 
of  the  lecturers  and  trustees  were  calculated  to  produce.  One 
wonders  why  the  reference  to  punctuality  was  made.  Half-a- 
guinea  was  paid  to  the  lecturer  for  each  service — ^by  no  means 
a  meagre  sum  for  a  new  and  struggling  society. 

Less  than  twelve  months  after  the  opening  services  it  was 
reported  that  the  total  cost  of  the  building  had  been  £583  18s.  Id., 
towards  which  £392  Ss.  2d.  had  been  subscribed.  In  order  that 
the  treasurer  might  not  have  to  bear  the  deficiency  until  funds 
were  raised,  the  money  was  advanced  in  varying  amounts  by  some 
of  the  trustees.  Among  the  efforts  to  raise  funds  was  an  annual 
dinner  at  Grove  House,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  tavern  with 
tea  gardens,  a  popular  resort  at  Camberwell  Green.  At  least  on 
one  occasion  the  charge  for  the  dinner  was  5s.  each,  but  the 
records  show  that  the  attendance  at  these  functions  was  not  large. 

There  was  a  cellar  beneath  the  chapel  which  was  for  a  time 
let  to  a  local  publican.  In  later  years  it  was  used  as  a  burial 
place,  and  when,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer  became 
moderator  of  the  church,  it  had  a  more  dignified  name  and  was 
the  crypt.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  an  early  resolution 
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recorded  in  the  trustees’  Minutes  that  it  was  resolved  that  a 
proper  opening  be  left  in  the  centre  ceiling  to  discharge  the  hot 
air,  and  to  read  that  a  resolution  of  the  trustees  required  that  a 
portion  of  scripture  selected  <  the  discretion  of  the  minister 
should  be  read  in  the  course  c.  «.  ch  Lord’s  Day  morning  service 
— before  the  first  prayer. 

The  particulars  of  the  opening  service  on  Thursday,  June 
1st,  1780,  read  curiously  to-day.  First  there  was  a  hymn,  then 
an  introductory  statement,  and  the  reading  of  several  passages 
of  scripture  and  an  opening  prayer  by  Benjamin  Wallin,  of  Maze 
Pond,  then  another  hymn,  sermon  by  Samuel  Stennett  on  Luke 
vii.  5,  then  prayer  and  a  further  hymn,  and  a  sermon  by  a  Mr. 
Brewer  on  Psalm  cviii.  25,  then  another  hymn  and  prayer.  The 
service  was  to  commence  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  continued  until  2  p.m. 
The  collection  amounted  to  £22  6s.  8d.  Then  the  eight  lecturers 
(preachers)  during  preceding  weeks  dined  with  the  trustees  and 
their  friends  at  “  The  King’s  Head  ”  :  the  number  exceeded  fifty. 

Once  more,  in  September  1780,  when  altering  the  hour  of 
the  Thursday  evening  service,  the  trustees  seem  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  “  the  lecturers  ”  to  be  “  very  punctual,”  giving 
the  same  reason  as  before.  Early  in  1783,  at  the  suggestion  of 
two  friends,  who  undertook  that  the  services  should  be  no  expense 
to  the  trustees,  a  Sunday  afternoon  service  at  2.30  was 
commenced. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  infant  cause  had  grown 
serious  owing  to  divisions  and  contentions  among  the  trustees, 
and  a  circular  was  sent  to  those  interested,  in  which  the  writers 
asked  the  reader  “  to  reflect  on  your  voluntary  engagements  to 
support  the  best  interests  in  this  neighbourhood  which  are  in 
peril  and  must  fall  unless  unanimity  is  restored.  We  beseech 
you  therefore  to  consider  that  all  private  prejudices  and  all  per¬ 
sonal  opposition  ought  to  give  way  to  the  public  good.”  So  all 
interested  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  trustees  at  3  p.m.  on 
August  20th,  1783,  at  the  “  Three  Tuns  ”  tavern,  when,  divested 
of  all  prejudices,  the  members  were  asked  “  to  converse  on  those 
subjects  on  which  we  have  formed  different  opinions,  with  that 
candour  and  disposition  of  mind  which  becomes  those  who  are 
professors  of  godliness.” 

There  is  no  record  of  this  dinner,  but  at  a  later  meeting 
regular  prayer  meetings  were  resolved  on  and  two  friends  under¬ 
took  a  house-to-house  collection.  At  this  time  the  indebtedness 
on  all  accounts  was  just  over  £234. 

Soon  we  find  a  curious  step  towards  a  settled  ministry.  The 
trustees,  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  cause  were  to  meet  for 
dinner  at  the  “  Grove  ”  tavern,  Camberwell,  at  3.0  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  June  1784,  and  the  subscribers  were  then  to  be  invited 
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to  sanction  a  regular  ministry.  The  dinner  was  held,  but  it  is 
disappointing  to  read  of  no  very  substantial  results.  At  length, 
however,  in  December  1784,  a  Mr.  Moreton  was  invited  to 
preach  during  the  ensuing  three  months  “  with  a  view,”  and  on 
March  24th,  1785,  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  decide  whether 
he  be  invited  to  preach  statedly  at  Walworth.  The  vote,  after 
various  letters  had  been  read,  was  taken  by  voice,  but  absentees 
who  had  given  due  authority  to  someone  else  were  allowed  to 
vote.  The  result  was :  ,For  24,  neuter  4.  His  acceptance  was 
notified  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  it  was  agreed  to  pay  him 
52  guineas  for  a  year’s  services,  the  afternoon  services  when 
held  being  conducted  by  supplies,  and,  although  he  continued  thus 
to  serve  the  church  for  some  three  years,  he  did  not  become 
minister. 

The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  church  was  realised,  and  in  June  1791,  Joseph  Swain, 
a  member  of  Carter  Lane,  who  is  still  remembered  as  a  hymn- 
writer,  began  regularly  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  following 
October  baptised  twelve  believers  at  Carter  Lane  and,  next  month, 
thirteen.  These,  with  Swain  himself,  and  possibly  others  already 
baptised  (the  records  are  not  clear  as  to  the  number  of  members 
at  the  church’s  formation)  were  formed  by  Swain  on  December 
13th,  1791,  into  a  Strict  Baptist  Church.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that,  during  the  preceding  years  when  there  was  no  church,  the 
company  of  believers  included  a  number  of  Congregationalists. 
There  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  newly-formed  church,  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  sort  of  split ;  some  people  withdrew 
and  formed  a  Congregational  Church  nearby  in  York  Street, 
now  known  as  Browning  Hall,  receiving  some  compensation  for 
their  pecuniary  interest  in  the  chapel  premises.  It  is  good  to 
hear  that  friendly  relations  were  maintained  between  the  two 
churches,  the  minister  of  the  one  being  a  not  infrequent  speaker 
at  the  other.  We  need  to  remember  to-day,  when  so  much  is 
said  of  ”  union,”  that  the  spirit  manifested  at  Walworth  was  not 
confined  to  Walworth — there  was  a  similar  cordiality  between 
Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham,  and  Rye  Lane  Chapel  when  the  latter 
chapel  was  erected. 

Very  shortly  after  Swain’s  ministry  commenced  a  gallery 
was  found  to  be  necessary,  but  the  Head  of  the  Church  had 
other  plans  and  after,  as  men  reckoned  it,  an  all-too-brief  ministry, 
Swain  was  called  to  higher  service  in  April  1796.  He  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields;  his  funeral,  attended  by  large  crowds, 
was  conducted  by  Abraham  Booth,  and  memorial  sermons  were 
preached  by  Dr.  Rippon  and  James  Upton.  At  the  time  of  his 
passing  the  church  had  218  members. 

At  about  this  time  a  Sunday  school,  the  oldest  in  the  Lambeth 
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Auxiliary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  was  formed,  an  early 
worker  being  William  Brodie  Gurney,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Sunday  School  Union. 

Quite  frequently  the  church  became  the  mother  of  another 
church  (not  always  willingly,  we  think).  As  early  as  1797  some 
hived  off  to  form  a  church  under  one  who  had  been  a  “  supply,” 
but  evidently  it  had  a  short  life  only,  and  its  location  is  unknown. 
In  1805  thirty-five  members  withdrew  and  formed  what  is  now 
Walworth  Road  Church.  When  in  1818  Joseph  Jenkins,  the 
then  pastor,  retired,  a  number  left  and  with  him  formed  a  church 
in  Alfred  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  which  has  long  since  passed 
away.  Other  daughter  churches  remain  to  this  day.  In  1825 
the  minister,  Richard  Davis,  issued  a  list  of  106  members,  twelve 
of  whom  remained  from  Joseph  Swain’s  ministry — one  of  them 
was  Henry  Rogers,  father  of  John  Rogers,  many  years  minister 
at  Eynsford  and  moderator  of  the  Kent  Baptist  Association. 
Henry  Rogers’  association  with  the  church  lasted  forty-two 
years;  he  was  a  deacon  eighteen  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  in  front  of  the  chapel.  When  John  began  to  preach 
out-of-doors,  like  so  many  other  young  men  of  the  period,  he 
was  brought  before  the  church  as  disorderly  and  “  put  by  for 
preaching  ”  for  six  months.  In  May  1798,  he  was  again  post¬ 
poned  and  “  advised  to  make  himself  more  acquainted  with  the 
English  language,  and  in  the  meantime  to  instruct  children.” 
In  December  of  that  year  he  was  recommended  as  a  student  and 
as  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  Kent  Association.  In  1801  he 
was  again  asked  to  preach  before  the  church,  and  at  last,  in 
August  of  that  year,  by  39  to  4,  he  was  called  to  the  ministry. 
Next  year  he  settled  at  Eynsford,  where  he  ministered  many 
years. 

One  incident,  impossible  in  Walworth  to-day,  must  not  be 
omitted.  One  Sunday  morning  a  young  man,  in  the  fields  hard 
by  the  chapel,  was  shooting  sparrows.  A  heavy  shower  came 
and  he  took  shelter  in  the  chapel,  leaving  his  gun  in  the  porch. 
Just  then  the  minister  announced  his  text:  “Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?’’  The  young  man  had  in  his 
basket  five  sparrows  which  he  had  just  shot.  The  sermon  led  to 
his  conversion ;  he  was  later  well  known  in  our  denomination  as 
William  Henry  Watson,  and  his  son,  Samuel  Watson,  was  equally 
well  known.  His  memory  is  still  cherished  by  some  of  us. 

Other  remarkable  stories  of  the  early  days  of  Walworth 
might  easily  be  told,  but  space  does  not  permit.  Its  story  of 
late  years  is  of  a  struggling  church  in  a  changed  neighbourhood 
with  a  Sunday  morning  market  making  direct  approach  to  the 
chapel  impossible,  of  heroic  workers  holding  the  fort  with  too 
little  denominational  backing  and  yet  with  blessing,  till  at  length 
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the  London  County  Council  acquired  the  premises  for  housing, 
and,  after  attempting  to  carry  on  in  a  derelict  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  the  church  itself  decided  to  disband.  But  if  the  building 
has  gone,  sacred  memories  remain,  and  still  more,  there  is  abiding 
fruits  of  its  ministry,  some  still  seed-sowing  here,  others  gathered 
into  the  many  Mansions. 

Henry  N.  Philcox. 


THE  CHURCH  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits  which  sent  the 
following  letter  is  now  known  as  Westboume  Grove  Church. 
The  request  contained  in  the  letter  suggests  several  questions. 

Rev.  James  Upton, 

Church  Street,  Blackfriars. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Particular  Baptist  Church  Meeting  at  Kensington  Gravel 
Pitts,  at  a  special  Church  Meeting  May  13th  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  best  means  of  establishing  Church  Order  and 
Discipline,  the  want  of  which  was  considered  to  be  owing  to 
the  want  of  Male  Members  (having  only  three)  of  judgment  and 
experience  in  those  matters,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Committee 
be  formed  consisting  of  seven  persons  and  that  Messrs.  Ivimey, 
Pritchard  and  Upton  be  respectfully  requested  to  form  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  selecting  two  from  each  of  their  respective  Churches, 
whom  they  deem  competent  for  that  Office.  And  this  Church 
depute  Mr.  Thomas  Worger,  as  their  Representative  in  that 
Committee  and  pledge  themselves  not  to  choose  a  Minister  dis¬ 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  that  Committee,  but  the  Church 
particularly  request  that  none  of  that  Committee  be  Preachers, 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Farmer. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Baptised  Church  of  Christ  at 
Kensington  Gravel  Pitts. 

May  1823. 


John  Newton  and  His  Baptist 
Friends. 

Having  had  cause  recently  to  delve  into  the  records  of  the 
life  of  John  Newton,  slave-trader  and  clergyman,  I  have 
been  interested  to  discover  many  references  to  Nonconformists, 
and  in  particular  to  Baptists.  John  Newton  met  some  of  the 
foremost  Baptists  of  his  day,  or  indeed  of  any  day.  To  gather 
together  his  comments  upon  them  may  not  be  without  interest. 

First,  a  word  or  two  about  John  Newton  (1725-1807).  He 
will  always  be  remembered  for  two  things,  his  extraordinary 
career,  and  his  hymns.  In  the  Olney  Hymns  there  are  sixty-eight 
hymns  from  the  pen  of  William  Cowper,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  from  the  pen  of  John  Newton.  Some  of  the  two  hundred 
are  prosaic  and  halting,  but  certain  of  them  have  an  immortal 
appeal ;  “  Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken,”  and  “  How  sweet 
the  name  of  Jesus  sounds,”  are  two  for  which  we  shall  always 
be  indebted  to  Newton. 

Newton’s  life  was  a  dramatic  one.  He  went  to  sea  at  eleven 
years  of  age.  He  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  death.  He 
fell  a  prey  to  evil  companions.  He  was  seized  by  the  press-gang, 
and  suffered  all  the  barbarities  of  life  on  a  man-of-war.  His 
father  purchased  for  him  the  rank  of  midshipman,  and  then  he 
deserted.  He  was  caught,  arrested,  put  in  irons,  and  then  flogged 
and  degraded  in  rank.  He  got  his  discharge  from  the  Navy,  came 
to  utter  destitution,  and  in  despair  entered  the  service  of  a  slave- 
trader.  He  was  treated  with  appalling  cruelty  by  his  master ;  his 
bed  was  a  mat,  and  a  log  of  wood  his  pillow.  His  mistress,  a 
coloured  woman  living  with  his  master  as  wife,  made  Newton 
beg  for  food  from  her  plate.  All  this  time  he  lived  a  life  of  utter 
Godlessness.  But  one  day,  on  board  ship  in  a  terrible  storm, 
Newton  began  to  pray.  And,  “  About  this  time  I  began  to  know 
that  there  is  a  God  who  hears  and  answers  prayers.”  Also  he  saw 
that  “  there  never  was  or  could  be  such  a  sinner  as  myself.”  ^ 
John  Newton’s  circumstances  improved;  he  became  a  slave- 
trader  himself.  But  gradually  he  was  led  to  give  up  his  evil  ways 
and  the  foul  trade  of  a  slaver,  and  was  led  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England.  At  the  first  the  way  was  blocked,  and 
for  a  while  he  thought  of  taking  the  pastorate  of  a  Nonconformist 
church ;  many  offers  were  made  to  him  by  Independent  churches. 
But  finally  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  received 
the  living  of  Olney,  and  then  later  that  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
London.  Newton  exercised  a  great  evangelical  influence,  by  his 

^Except  where  mentioned  the  quotations  are  from  John  Newton,  an 
Autobiography  and  Narrative,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bull,  18^. 
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example,  his  preaching  and  his  writings.  He  did  much  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he  was 
the  Anglican  Wesley. 

In  the  interval  between  giving  up  the  slave-trade  and  entering 
the  ministry,  Newton  held  the  post  of  tide-surveyor  at  Liverpool. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  Baptist.  At  first  Newton 
could  not  find  any  satisfactory  preacher  in  Liverpool,  the  state  of 
the  churches  was  to  his  mind  deplorable.  Then  he  met  John 
Johnson,  a  Baptist.  And  he  says,  after  hearing  him  preach,  “  It 
was  with  regret  I  reflected  that,  through  inattention  or  prejudice, 
I  had  deprived  myself  of  his  preaching  for  so  many  years  as  I 
have  been  in  this  town.”  Johnson  was  remarkable  in  that,  in  a 
day  of  decline,  he  was  a  fervent  evangelist  who  sustained  and 
multiplied  the  Cheshire  churches. 

Newton,  from  that  date,  attended  Johnson’s  church  with 
great  regularity,  not  only  on  the  Sunday,  but  also  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  evening. 

The  B.B.C.  once  founded  an  interesting  series  of  talks  upon 
the  entertaining,  if  rather  useless,  theme  of  the  course  of  history 
if  certain  things  had  happened.  If  it  is  permissible  to  speculate 
upon  what  would  have  happened  if,  say,  Alexander  the  Great  had 
not  succumbed  early  in  life  to  a  fever  germ,  then  it  is  permissible 
to  speculate  upon  what  would  have  happened  if  Newton  had 
become  a  Baptist.  He  very  nearly  did  join  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Liverpool.  But,  at  last  seeing  that  this  could  only  be  done  on 
what  he  calls  “  full  terms,”  meaning  believers’  baptism,  he  rejected 
the  idea.  He  wrote  in  his  diary,  “  As  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
myself,  I  cannot  at  present  submit.  However  I  desire  thankfully 
to  receive  so  much  of  the  ordinances  under  him  (Johnson)  as  I 
can  obtain.  Oh,  that  the  happy  time  was  come  when  all  the  sin¬ 
cere  worshippers  of  God  were  of  one  heart  and  mind !  ” 

Although  Newton  did  not  become  a  Baptist  it  appears  that 
his  views  on  baptism  were  for  ever  modified  by  his  friendship 
with  Johnson.  In  writing  to  a  clerical  friend,  in  1792,  Newton 
says,  “  I  cannot  undertake  to  vindicate  every  expression  in  our 
baptismal  service.  .  .  .  The  rubric  tells  us  gravely  that  those  who 
die  in  infancy  may  be  saved  if  baptised;  I  believe  they  may  be 
and  are  saved  whether  baptised  or  not;  for  I  cannot  think  that 
the  salvation  of  a  soul  depends  upon  a  negligent  or  drunken 
minister,  who  cannot  be  found  when  wanted  to  baptise  a  dying 
infant.  .  .  .  The  Fathers,  or  some  of  them  did  indeed  speak  of 
baptism  and  regeneration  or  the  new  birth  as  synonymous;  but 
while  Scripture,  experience,  and  observation  contradict  them,  I 
pay  little  regard  to  their  judgement.” 

Whitefield  visited  Liverpool,  and  greatly  attracted  Newton. 
On  January  2nd,  1756,  Newton  wrote  to  Whitefield  a  long  letter 
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in  which  he  gives  a  survey  of  the  religious  condition  of  Liverpool. 
Of  the  Baptists  he  says,  “  It  is  true  we  have  the  truth  preached 
in  the  Baptist  meetings;  but  I  believe  you  know  the  particular 
disadvantages  they  are  both  under,  so  that,  though  they  are  useful 
to  their  own  people  (I  trust,  through  grace,  to  me  also),  yet  they 
seem  not  calculated  for  general  usefulness.” 

When  Newton  settled  at  Olney  he  commenced  to  meet,  with¬ 
in  the  Northamptonshire  Baptist  Association,  many  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Baptists  of  the  day. 

The  first  famous  Baptist  Newton  met  was  John  Collett 
Ryland.  He  wrote  in  his  diary,  “  Our  first  interview  an  agreeable 
one.  After  dinner  we  had  a  little  congregation.  I  began  with 
prayer.  He  preached,  from  Matthew  iv.  16.”  From  this  time  the 
two  men  saw  much  of  each  other,  even  preaching  for  each  other. 
Robert  Hall,  of  Amsby,  author  of  Help  to  Zion’s  Travellers, 
called  on  Newton  twice  in  1766,  and  Newton  wrote  in  his  diary 
after  the  first  visit,  “  A  man  of  richest  spirit.” 

Dr.  John  Ryland  (John  Collett’s  son)  had  many  opportunities 
of  meeting  Newton,  and  many  letters  passed  between  them.  In 
1773,  Dr.  Ryland  wrote  to  Olney  in  a  very  depressed  mood.  He 
wrote  of  error  on  every  hand,  and  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of 
God’s  servants.  He  wondered  if  Christ  was  asleep,  and  cared 
not  that  the  ship  was  going  to  the  bottom.  To  this  letter  Newton 
replied,  “  The  ship  was  safe  when  Christ  was  in  her,  although  He 
was  really  asleep.  .  .  .You  are  too  anxious,  and  I  am  too  easy 
in  some  respects.  Indeed  I  cannot  be  too  easy  when  I  have  a 
right  thought  that  all  is  safe  in  His  hands;  but  if  your  anxiety 
makes  you  pray,  and  my  composure  makes  me  careless,  you  have 
certainly  the  best  of  it.  However,  the  ark  is  fixed  upon  an  im¬ 
movable  foundation,  and  if  we  think  we  see  it  totter,  it  is  owing 
to  a  swimming  in  our  heads.  Seriously,  the  times  look  dark  and 
stormy,  and  call  for  much  circumspection  and  prayer ;  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  have  an  infallible  Pilot,  and  that  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  honour  of  God  are  embarked  with  us.”  ^ 

In  1775  the  Northamptonshire  Association  met  at  Olney. 
Now  this  Association  was  destined  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
denomination,  and  its  leaders  were  to  include  John  Sutcliff,  of 
Olney,  who  settled  there  in  1775.  How  then  did  these  men,  and 
these  meetings,  impress  Newton?  He  wrote  of  one  sermon,  “  The 
Lord  was  pleased  to  give  me  some  softenings  and  relentings  of 
heart.  It  is  long  since  I  had  such  an  opportunity.  O  Lord,  soften 
me  yet  more,  and  enable  me  to  rejoice  in  Thy  peace.”  Four 
Baptist  ministers  dined  with  Newton  during  those  meetings. 

In  1802  Newton  was  in  correspondence  with  William  Carey. 
Newton  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Carey.  Dr.  Buchanan,  friend 

2  Cardiphonia,  ii.,  160. 
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of  Newton,  expressed  himself  in  a  slighting  fashion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  and  Newton  wrote  a  strong  letter  to 
him  accusing  him  of  looking  down  from  his  own  position  of 
ease  and  eminence  upon  men  who  were  devotedly  bearing  the 
heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day.  Newton  added,  “  I  do  not  look  for 
miracles;  but  if  God  were  to  work  one  in  our  day,  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  were  in  favour  of  Dr.  Carey.” 

It  will  be  realised  that  Newton’s  views  on  Dissent  were  very 
liberal.  In  a  letter  to  a  Presbyterian  friend  Newton  sums  up  those 
views  of  his  which  enabled  him  to  have  rich  communion  with  his 
Baptist  friends,  “How  does  Christ  receive  us?  Does  He  wait 
till  we  are  exactly  of  a  mind?  ...  Is  He  the  God  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians  or  the  Independents  alone?  Do  not  some  amongst  you, 
and  some  amongst  us,  know  with  equal  certainty  that  He  has 
received  them?  Do  not  they,  do  not  we,  know  what  it  is  to  taste 
that  He  is  gracious?  Does  He  not  smile  upon  your  ordinances 
and  ours?  Are  not  the  fruits  of  true  faith  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  every  comer  of  the  land?  And  shall 
zeal  presume  to  come  in  with  its  ifs  and  its  buts,  and  to  build 
up  walls  of  separation  ?  ” 

It  was  no  common  man  who  could  include  in  his  circle  of 
friends  such  men  as  Lord  Dartmouth,  Wilberforce,  the  poet 
Cowper,  Robert  Hall,  Dr.  Ryland,  William  Carey  and  the  lowliest 
and  poorest  in  his  parish. 

R.  W.  Thomson. 


Harry  Wyatt  of  Shansi,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne,  B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt. 
(Carey  Press,  Is.) 

Harry  Wyatt’s  forty-three  years  were  crowded  with  activity. 
Scouting,  Dentistry,  R.A.M.C.,  Cross  Sheet,  Medical  Training, 
China — the  China  stricken  by  war.  His  tragic  death  on  the 
Kuohsien  Road  last  May  removed  a  medical  missionary  of  out¬ 
standing  character  and  devotion.  His  story  is  well  told  in  this 
little  volume,  which  is  enriched  by  a  photograph,  three  illus¬ 
trations,  and  a  map  of  North  China. 

My  Guided  Life,  by  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  C.H.,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Methuen 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  5s.) 

Originally  published  in  1936  at  a  somewhat  prohibitive  price, 
many  will  welcome  this  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  tells  in 
a  plain,  straightforward  way  of  the  author’s  long  and  busy  life. 
His  interests  have  taken  him  into  many  fields  of  social,  municipal 
and  national  life,  and  prominent  figures  constantly  flit  across  the 
pages  of  this  volume. 


John  Moore  and  “The  Dying 
Experience  of  Alice  Rawson/*  Heaton, 
1697. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Although  there  is  still  much  that  it  is  desirable  to  know 
about  the  missionary  activities  of  William  Mitchel  and 
David  Crosley  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  especially  in 
their  earlier  days,  yet  discoveries  may  be  expected  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  recent  years  several  gaps  in  our  knowledge  have 
been  filled  in.^  An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  early  missionary 
work,  valuable  as  showing  in  a  personal  and  concrete  fashion 
the  influence  of  these  pioneers  in  the  late  seventeenth  century, 
was  revealed  by  the  chance  discovery  of  an  old  confession  printed 
in  a  long-forgotten  magazine.  The  labours  of  Mitchel  and 
Crosley  are  mentioned  in  it,  but  it  is  the  influence  of  John  Moore, 
their  disciple  and  co-worker,  which  comes  to  light  more 
particularly. 

In  his  Manningham,  Heaton,  and  Allerton,  one  of  a  trilogy 
on  the  history  of  Bradford,  William  Cudworth  noted  the  “  first 
dated  mention  of  the  Baptist  preaching  house  at  Heaton,”* 
quoting  a  document  of  1697  as  his  authority. 

The  document  in  question  is  entitled  “  The  dying  experience 
and  advice  of  Alice  Rawson.”  There  is  a  scholars’  adage  which 
counsels  the  constant  verification  of  references;  it  is  an  old  and 
sage  piece  of  advice.  For  Cudworth  refers  the  reader  to  the 
Cottage  Magazine  of  1826  for  this  legacy  of  Alice  Rawson’s  that 
he  quotes ;  but  an  attempt  to  find  it  there  will  be  without  reward. 
Yet  it  does  appear  in  that  magazine,  only  in  the  fourth  volume, 
issued  in  1815,  pages  188-196;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this 
inexcusable  and  misleading  error  has  arisen. 

The  document  is  preceded  by  a  statement  from  the  anony¬ 
mous  contributor  to  the  effect  that  it  was  found  “  among  some 
old  manuscripts  ”  and  had  “  never  appeared  in  print.”  The 
present  location  of  this  manuscript  is  unknown.  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  note  that  in  1815  the  magazine  was  printed  in  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  its  editors  were  to  be  communicated  with  at  Leeds. 
Presumably  the  item  was  contributed  locally.  There  can  be  little 

^e.g.  in  The  Baptists  of  Yorkshire  (1912);  Baptists  of  North  West 
England  (1913);  F.  Overend,  History  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church, 
Bacup  (1912);  articles  by  Dr.  Blomfield  and  the  present  writer  in  the 
Society’s  Transactions  (Vol.  III.,  1913)  and  the  Baptist  Quarterly  (N.S., 
VIII.,  1936). 

2  (1896),  p.  236. 
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doubt  of  its  genuineness ;  it  bears  its  own  marks  of  authenticity. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  its  date,  which  was  so  for¬ 
tunately  appended — November  13,  1697.  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  printed  in  full. 

TEXT. 

“To  my  beloved  brethren  and  sisters,”  it  begins,  “  my  near 
and  dear  relations  according  to  the  flesh.  A  word  from  your 
poor  dying  sister,  Alice  Rawson,  being  a  brief  account  of  the 
Lord’s  dealings  with  me,  his  unworthy  handmaid,  together  with 
a  few  words  of  Christian  exhortation  and  advice,  which  I  desire 
you  all  to  peruse  and  seriously  weigh  in  your  minds,  and  that 
you  all  may  do  so,  I  desire  that  some  of  you  take  that  pains  to 
write  it  over,  that  every  one  of  you  may  have  a  copy  hereof  by 
you,  or  however  [sic]  to  send  this  to  one  another. 

November  13th,  1697. 

“  Grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  abundantly  multiplied  to  you 
all .  .  .”  So  she  writes  to  show  “  how  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased 
to  begin  and  carry  on  his  own  work  of  grace  in  my  poor  soul,  in 
casting  me  in  the  first  place  into  deep  horror  of  conscience,  and 
again  in  enlightening,  enlivening  and  raising  me  up  to  behold  his 
)  reconciled  face  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of 

*  his  soul-ravishing  love  .  .  .”  She  goes  on  to  describe  how  “  it  is 

many  years  since  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  begin  to  work  upon 
my  soul  by  way  of  conviction  .  .  .”  until  she  saw  herself  the 
j  vilest  of  sinners,  burdened  with  sin,  terrified  in  her  conscience 

1“  with  guilt  and  apprehension  of  the  fierce  devouring  wrath  of  a 
sin-avenging  God,”  so  that  she  spent  her  days  “  for  a  long  time  in 
mourning,  heaviness  and  bitterness  of  spirit.”  She  saw  her  in¬ 
sufficiency,  emptiness  and  nothingness.  Then  she  found  peace, 
I  and  in  raptures  of  praise  pours  forth  her  soul. 

I  “  And  I  cannot  but  acquaint  you,  my  dear  relations,  that 

the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  William  Mitchel, 
David  Crosley  and  John  Moore,  chiefly  and  above  any  else, 
i  as  instruments  in  his  hands  for  the  comforting  and  cherishing 

I  of  me.  But  yet  I  have  not  walked  all  along  in  a  comfortable, 

lifted-up  frame  of  spirit,  till  of  late,  though  I  was  scarce  ever 
under  the  sound  of  their  ministry,  but  the  word  was  sweet  and 
came  with  a  lively  efficacy  to  me,  to  the  raising  up  of  my  soul : 
although  when  I  was  from  under  the  word,  the  sweet  reviving 
and  comforting  property  thereof  did  not  abide  with  me,  but  I 
j  frequently  spent  my  time  more  in  darkness  and  under  clouds, 
in  a  low  and  humble  frarne  ;  yet  still  adhering  to  and  depending 
j  on  God’s  everlasting  mercy  and  unchangeable  goodness  in  Christ : 

and  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  support  and  bear  me  up  all 
j  along,  putting  his  everlasting  arms  under  me :  giving  me  some 
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comfortable  measure  of  contentment  and  patient  submission  to 
his  will,  in  the  many  crosses,  troubles  and  difficulties  that  I  have 
waded  through.  Yet,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  continued  in  a  sweet 
heavenly  and  comfortable  frame  all  along,  since  April  last,  that 
I  heard  John  Moore  preach  at  Heaton  upon  Rom.  v.  1. 

“  The  quickening  power  and  reviving,  and  the  refreshing 
comfort  which  then  sweetly  distilled  upon  my  soul  have  remained 
with  me :  and  I  have  had  a  lively  sense  thereof  ever  since,  to 
this  present  hour.  O  that  peace  with  God !  how  sweet  is  it.  He 
shewed  from  that  text,  that  God’s  justified  children  have  peace 
with  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ,  declaring  among  other 
sweet  truths  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  peace — that  it  is 
perfect,  pleasant,  and  comforting — sure,  heavenly,  everlasting — 
and  the  blessedness  of  those  that  partake  of  it.  Much  comfort 
likewise  was  the  Lord  pleased  to  administer  to  me  by  another 
sermon  of  his,  not  long  after  this,  in  his  opening  and  discussing 
upon  that  parable  of  the  great  supper  in  Luke  xiv.  16,  17. 
Whence  coming  to  the  close  of  the  17th  verse  he  shewed  that  all 
things  that  make  for  the  justification  and  comfort  of  poor  sinners 
here  and  for  their  eternal  glory  and  happiness  hereafter,  are 
richly  provided  and  made  ready  by  God  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Grace  is  ready — peace  is  ready — pardon  is  ready — a 
complete  righteousness  for  their  justification  and  acceptance  with 
God  is  ready — heaven  is  ready — salvation  is  ready — and  withal 
he  bids  them  come !  Yea  he  earnestly  importunes  and  solicits 
them  to  come  and  feast  their  souls  upon  these  things.  Oh !  what 
inward  lively  refreshings  did  I  feel  and  do  still  enjoy  from  these 
sermons.  Thus  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  out  of  the  horrible 
pit  and  set  my  feet  upon  the  rock  .  . 

She  proceeds  with  the  rapturous  expression  of  her  joy  in  a 
style  very  reminiscent  of  Mitchel’s  “  The  difference  betwixt 
Egypt  and  Canaan.”  ®  “  Oh  !  what  love  is  this  :  that  God  should 
have  thoughts  of  good-will  towards  me  even  from  eternity!  for 
whatever  some  may  say  (as  I  have  heard  some  argue)  against 
election,  yet  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  an  election  of  grace, 
as  Rom.  xi.  5.  Yea,  and  in  humility  be  it  spoken,  that  I  am  one 
of  God’s  elect :  though  I  have  been  much  troubled  in  mind  about 
this  very  thing,  and  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  satisfied.”  She 
concludes  with  a  series  of  final  exhortations. 
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ALICE  RAWSON. 

Who  was  Alice  Rawson  then?  The  surname  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  district,  and  pedigrees  of  various  branches  of 

^Baptist  Quarterly,  N.S.,  VIII.,  pp.  167-173,  217-222.  Articles  by  the 
present  writer. 
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the  family  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time*  Local  records 
yield  many  references  to  the  name  at  this  period.  But  Alice 
Rawson  is  elusive.  In  the  assignment  of  a  “  colemine  and  cole- 
mynes  ”  dated  May  28,  1684,  a  John  Rawson,  of  Denholme, 
collier,  and  Alice  Rawson,  “  of  the  same,  widow,  late  wife  of 
Christopher  Rawson,  deceased,  father  of  the  said  John  .  .  .”  are 
mentioned  as  granting  a  lease ;®  but  both  sign  with  a  mark,  which 
would  seem  to  betray  an  illiteracy  hardly  according  with  the  able 
powers  of  composition  exhibited  in  the  document  above.  The 
only  Baptist  Rawson  discoverable  is  a  William,  who  signed  the 
Rawdon  Trust  Deed  of  1712. 

Her  experience  may  usefully  be  compared  with  that  recorded 
by  William  Mitchel  himself  in  a  letter  of  his,  dated  July  13,  1691, 
to  some  friends  at  York  who  had  enquired  about  his  welfare.* 
In  answer  to  their  third  query,  “  How  I  have  proceeded  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,”  he  quotes  the  following  personal  testi¬ 
mony  ;  “  Yea,  the  last  Sabbath  day,  one  who  had  long  been  bound 
of  Satan  and  kept  in  hellish  horror,  many  times  concluding  there 
was  no  mercy  nor  help  for  her  in  God,  but  that  hell  and  dam¬ 
nation  would  be  her  portion,  the  Lord  was  pleased  in  His 
abundant  loving  kindness  to  look  on  her  and  pour  His  grace 
and  Spirit  into  her  desolate  soul  and  bewildered,  mournful  heart, 
which  gave  her  such  comfortable  satisfaction  that,  after  the  exer¬ 
cise  was  over  at  night  she  declared  with  wet  cheeks  and  many 
tears,  before  many  people,  what  satisfaction  she  that  day  had 
found  under  the  ministry,  and  what  assurance  she  had  of  God’s 
love.”  The  lady’s  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  she  will  ever  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  Alice  Rawson’s 
mental  conflict  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  that  recorded  by 
Mitchel. 

Now  in  the  registers  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bingley, 
an  entry  of  February  7th,  1666  (-7)  records  the  marriage  of 
Jonathan  Rawson  and  Alice  “  Marciall.”  If  it  may  be  assumed 
that  this  lady  is  none  other  than  the  Alice  Rawson  in  question 
(and  it  is  a  fair,  if  unproved,  hypothesis),  a  highly  interesting 
probability  emerges  for  consideration.  The  name  of  Marshall 
is  as  well  known  as  that  of  Rawson  in  the  particular  neighbour¬ 
hood  under  discussion;  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  referring  to 
Rawdon  and  Yeadon,  that  the  Marshalls  constitute  “  the  oldest 

*e.g.  for  the  Bradford  branch,  J.  Foster,  Pedigrees  of  the  County 
Families  of  Yorkshire;  J.  James,  History  and  Topography  of  Bradford; 
Genealogist,  N.S.,  XIII. ;  and  for  the  Sheffield  branch — J.  Hunter,  Hallam- 
shire,  ed.  A.  Gatty  (1869),  pp.  386  and  450;  J.  Eastwood,  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Ecclesfield  (1862),  pp.  391-4. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society ;  Local  record  series, 
II. :  West  Yorkshire  Deeds  (1936),  p.  57-8. 

*  Overend,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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family  in  these  parts.”  But  for  the  purposes  of  local  Baptist 
history  the  records  of  the  various  Marshalls  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Some  reference  to  those  of  the  name  who  were 
connected  with  the  Rawdon  Baptist  circle  will  be  found  in  an 
article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for  July, 
1936  (VIII.,  3,  p.  171),  and  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  information  there  given,  one  or  two  relevant  facts  may  per¬ 
haps  receive  a  new  emphasis.  The  application  which  was  made 
for  the  registration  of  the  house  of  “  John  Moore  of  Rawden 
.  .  .  for  a  publick  meeting  place  for  Protestant  dissenters  ”  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  of  three  Marshalls  ;  Josias,  Jeremiah,  and  John. 
It  is  to  the  care  and  thought  of  John  Marshall  that  the  Rawdon 
Church  is  indebted  for  such  a  full  record  of  its  earliest  years, 
and  no  less  than  eight  Marshalls  signed  the  Rawdon  covenant  in 
1724.  The  question  which  remains  to  be  solved  now  is,  how 
nearly,  if  at  all,  was  Alice  Rawson  related  to  this  Marshall  family 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  infancy  of  the  Rawdon 
Church?  The  mention  of  Bingley  is  also  suggestive,  for  in  his 
short  account  of  the  Baptist  cause  at  that  place  Horsfall  Turner 
begins  by  asserting  that  “  amongst  the  pupils  of  Mr.  W.  Hustler 
at  Bingley,  about  the  year  1675  was  John  Moore,  a  native  of 
‘  Oakworth  Hall,  near  Kighley,’  born  1662.  Heaton  and  Bingley 
are  some  three  miles  apart  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Aire ;  Rawdon 
is  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  little  farther  away  from  both  places. 

Altogether  then,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  are  back  among 
that  earliest  group  of  pioneers,  already  vaguely  known  and 
identified,  from  which,  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  there  was 
to  emerge  out  of  the  Rossendale  group  an  independent,  fully 
fledged  Baptist  Church  identified  with  Heaton  and  Rawdon. 

HEATON  AND  JOHN  MOORE. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  “  a  short  epitome  of 
the  Faith  and  Gospel  order  of  a  few  persons  usually  meeting  att 
Heaton  and  Rawden  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,”  is  one  of 
the  earliest  records  contained  in  the  Rawdon  Church  Book  (MS.). 
By  1697  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mitchel,  Crosley  and  Moore  were 
Baptists,  and  they  are  honoured  as  the  mainspring  of  the  churches 
of  the  West  Riding,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  there 
was  a  Baptist  church  organised  here  as  early  as  1697 although, 
of  course,  meeting  houses  for  Baptist  dissenters  are  spoken  of 
before  that  date,  e.g.  at  Horton,  Bradford,  in  1672.®  Dr.  Haslam 
noted  a  registered  place  at  Heaton  in  1689.® 

^  e.g.  Overend,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

®J.  H.  Turner,  The  (Northowram)  Nonconformist  Register  (1881), 
p.  Ill 

^Baptists  of  Yorkshire,  p.  115. 
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Heaton  was  one  of  the  places  where  it  is  known  Mitchel 
and  Crosley  preached  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  to  their  labours  must  now  be  added  John  Moore’s.  It 
was  presumably  at  “  James  Garth’s  new  building  ”  at  Heaton, 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Pontefract  sessions  of  April, 
1695,^®  that  they  preached.  In  this  very  year  1697,  Mitchel 
expressly  mentions  Heaton  in  a  letter  to  Moore  “  Our  dis¬ 
course  was  about  the  meeting  place  at  Heaton;  for,  indeed,  as 
it  was  in  David’s  mind  to  build  for  the  Lord  the  house,  so  I, 
being  desired  by  many  (whom  in  Christ  I  love)  resorting  thither, 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  have  come  every  6  weeks  that  I  might 
through  grace  have  been  a  help  to  the  poor  of  the  flock,  upon 
whom  my  heart  chiefly  is ;  for  the  fat  and  strong  God  Himself 
will  deal  with.”  He  was  in  a  very  despondent  mood,  for  he  goes 
on,  presumably  referring  to  Heaton  all  the  time,  to  speak  his 
sorrow,  neatly  tabulated  under  six  headings,  the  sum  of  which 
was  that  he  had  been  wasting  his  time  and  had  laboured  among 
them  in  vain. 

John  Moore^^  (1662-1726),  convert  and  particular  friend  of 
Mitchel  (as  their  letters  reveal),  is  less  well  known  than  Mitchel 
and  Crosley.  He  figures  often  in  the  letters  printed  by  Overend, 
to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  that  it  is  really  due  to  Moore  that  the  valuable 
Mitchel-Crosley  correspondence  has  been  preserved  at  all,  for  it 
is  from  Moore’s  manuscript  copy  that  Overend  derived  the 
documents  he  printed  in  1912.  In  the  name  of  John  Moore, 
houses  were  registered  at  Rawdon  (1689),  Guiseley  (1695)  and 
Horsforth  (1697),  all  places  in  this  neighbourhood.^  In  June, 
1711,  when  he  had  been  already  ten  years  and  more  out  of  York¬ 
shire,  Moore  returned  to  preach  a  sermon^*  ”  at  the  old  meeting 
house  at  Heaton  ” ;  this,  together  with  two  other  sermons  of  his 
preached  at  Great  Woodhouse,  Leeds,  in  August  1703  and  June 
1719  (the  former,  it  has  been  calculated,  must  have  taken  three 
hours  to  deliver)  were  printed  in  1722  as  “  Some  Gospel  truths 

ibid.,  p.  115. 

Overend,  op.  cii.,  p.  108. 

Some  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  J.  Haslam 
entitled  A  Sketch  of  the  Early  Baptists  and  Yorkshire  Blaptist  History, 
1707-1907,  (1907),  pp.  25-9.  See  also  D.  Glass  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly, 
N.S.  III.,  182. 

Baptists  of  Yorkshire,  pp.  75,  114,  134.  J.  H.  Turner,  Nonconformity 
in  Idle. 

Baptists  of  Yorkshire,  p.  129.  H.  Dowson,  The  Centenary,  p.  27. 
Cudworth,  op.  cit.,  p.  236  (title  of  the  sermon,  “  Christ  the  Mediator  ’’). 
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plainly  stated  .  .  and  re-issued  in  a  new  edition,  “  with  some 
account  of  the  author,  by  J,  A.  Jones,”  in  1854.“ 

In  1853,  Henry  Dowson  wrote“  that  “  the  old  Heaton  Chapel 
stood  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  present  one :  a  burying 
ground  was  attached  to  it,  but  the  site  is  all  that  remains;  other 
buildings  have  displaced  the  former  edifice.”  But  the  small 
Baptist  community  at  Heaton  did  not  long  flourish  separately; 
it  either  merged  into  the  Rawdon  Church,  as  was  seen  above, 
or  it  died  out  until  1828,  when  it  was  begun  again,  only  to  be 
dissolved  twelve  years  later.  In  1868  it  was  once  again,  and 
this  time  firmly,  established. 

Alice  Rawson  stands  before  us,  then,  a  storm-racked  soul, 
tortured  with  doubt,  but  one  whose  search  for  spiritual  “  comfort  ” 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the  particular  doctrines  of  our 
West  Riding  patriarchs;  and  if  her  sensibility  should  seem  to 
us  somewhat  morbid,  surely  her  state  can  be  paralleled  among 
many  a  contemporary  autobiography.  Her  confession  shows 
a  power  of  rhetorical  expression  hardly  to  be  suspected  in  an 
average  worshipper  among  the  Baptists  of  the  time  and  place. 
Evidently  she  was  “  no  ordinary  woman  ” — unless,  of  course,  her 
account  was  written  up  for  her  by  someone  who  had  that  power. 
It  reveals  something  of  the  influence  which  these  early  preachers 
wielded  over  their  hearers,  and  something  of  their  hard,  clear, 
Calvinistic  doctrine  (she  had  no  doubt  of  her  election) ;  and  from 
the  very  style  of  the  confession  may  we  not  perceive  also,  in  the 
echoes  of  their  fervent  language,  not  a  little  of  the  passionate 
earnestness  and  urgency  of  their  preaching? 

Frank  Beckwith. 

Haslam,  loc.  cit.  J.  H.  Turner,  Ancient  Bingley,  p.  166,  gives  instead 
of  1719,  the  year  1712.  S^ee  also  Dr.  Whitley’s  Baptist  Bibliography  (16-722) 
and  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  (“  God’s  matchless 
love  to  a  sinful  world  .  .  .") 

“/or.  cit. 


Sixth  Baptist  World  Congress. 

WHEN  one  begins  to  write  about  the  Sixth  Baptist  World 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  United 
States  of  America,  July  22nd-28th,  significant  facts  too  numerous 
and  too  varied  to  crowd  into  a  single  article  present  themselves 
and  all  but  demand  expression.  To  a  man  we  agree  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  never  convened  at  a  time  in  which  there  were  more  and 
greater  problems.  Economic  uncertainty,  social  confusion, 
clashing  moral  standards,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  the 
crumbling  of  old  foundations  both  in  State  and  home,  inter¬ 
national  distrust  and  hatred,  the  building  of  armies  and  navies, 
professional  uplifters  of  the  human  race  who  themselves  have 
not  been  uplifted  by  Divine  grace,  currents  and  counter-currents 
of  thought  in  stubborn  opposition,  increasing  taxes  and  mounting 
debts,  schemes  for  social  security  on  credit,  racketeering  in 
business,  broken  morale  in  thousands  on  doles  and  relief,  create 
conditions  which  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  like  a  pall  of 
death.  Evils  are  confederates  which  seem  to  be  highly  organised 
and  skilfully  directed  to  promote  that  which  is  hurtful  and  wrong 
and  to  put  down  that  which  is  helpful  and  right.  No  artist  could 
paint  a  picture  of  this  day  and  use  all  of  the  threatening  facts 
without  making  an  exceedingly  dark  picture.  It  would  cause 
us  to  cry  :  “  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  ” 

But  the  people  who  are  called  Baptists  will  not  despair,  nor 
concede  defeat,  nor  expect  anything  but  ultimate  victory.  What 
could  stimulate  the  human  heart  more  than  the  fact  that  twelve 
million  Baptists  who  know  no  lord  but  Christ  Jesus  will  have  a 
representative  group  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  to  meet  in  Atlanta 
in  July  to  bear  their  testimony,  to  declare  their  message,  and  to 
assert  to  the  world  their  faith  in  Paul’s  declaration,  “  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid  which  is 
Christ  Jesus  ”  ?  The  distressing  condition  of  the  world  is  not 
a  precursor  of  utter  collapse,  but  a  demonstration  of  the  utter 
failure  of  movements,  enterprises,  institutions  and  governments 
which  are  not  built  upon  this  foundation.  This  is  the  chaos  out 
of  which  we  may  expect  God  to  bring  order,  and  our  generation 
is  a  tottering  house  under  which  we  must  put  the  rock  foundation. 

I  would  be  untrue  to  the  Atlanta  Baptists  if  I  did  not  say 
that  the  motive  which  inspires  us  to  do  our  best  in  making  plans 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Baptists  of  the  world  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  declare  their  message,  their  much-needed 
message,  to  their  day  and  generation.  We  believe  that  unspeak¬ 
able  good)  will  come  to  the  human  race  as  a  result  of  a  world 
meeting  of  Baptists  which  will  give  to  them  an  opportunity  to 
know  one  another,  to  understand  one  another,  to  find  a  common 
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approach  to  the  problems  of  life  and  to  generate  within  their 
own  hearts  courage  and  zeal  to  join  hands  around  the  globe  in 
song,  in  prayer,  and  in  sermon  to  tell  men  of  all  ranks  and  races 
that  Christ’s  Name  is  the  only  name  in  which  salvation  can 
be  found,  and  to  declare  to  all  believers  that  Christ  must  be 
enthroned  in  all  the  areas  of  life.  The  Baptists  who  come  to  the 
Atlanta  meeting  will  return  to  their  respective  homes  with  a  new 
vision  of  their  task,  with  a  new  appreciation  of  their  faith,  and 
with  stronger  determination  and  courage  to  preach  their  message. 
Those  from  lands  where  civil  authorities  are  laying  heavy  hands 
of  persecution  upon  them  will  go  back  renewed  in  spirit  like 
Elijah  of  old  when  they  realise  that  there  are  many  millions  who 
have  not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal,  and  those  from  lands  of 
lethargy  and  indifference  will  be  inspired  by  the  heroism  of  their 
persecuted  brethren  to  renew  their  zeal  as  Christ’s  ambassadors. 

It  is  this  conviction  that  brings  the  Baptists  of  Atlanta  and 
their  many  friends  of  other  Christian  affiliations  to  join  hands 
and  hearts  in  preparing  to  entertain  perhaps  the  largest  group  of 
Christians  that  ever  assembled  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
They  are  opening  their  homes  to  give  hospitality,  which  means 
meals  and  beds  throughout  the  entire  Congress  to  all  missionaries 
and  visitors  from  other  lands.  They  are  converting  the  largest 
athletic  stadium  in  the  city  into  a  meeting  place  by  building  a 
temporary  roof  over  it,  by  erecting  a  tremendous  platform  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  by  equipping  it  with  loud-speakers  that 
thousands  may  assemble  for  worship  under  the  sound  of  one 
man’s  voice.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  relate  in  detail  how  the 
business  houses,  the  civic  groups,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  schools,  the  hotels,  and  other  institutions  of  the  city  are 
volunteering  to  help  to  make  the  thousands  of  visitors  com¬ 
fortable  while  they  are  in  our  fair  city;  a  city  which  I  may  justly 
say  is  ornate  in  natural  beauty,  rich  in  historic  traditions,  and 
known  far  and  wide  for  its  beautiful  homes  and  churches. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  makers  of  the  programme  of  the 
Congress  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  challenges  and  the  needs  of 
this  hour.  Their  choice  of  speakers  and  of  subjects  show  that 
their  aim  is  have  the  most  capable  men  and  women  to  discuss 
the  actual  problems  we  are  now  facing  and  to  declare  the  truths 
upon  which  we  are  depending.  It  will  be  a  great  hour  when 
Principal  N.  J.  Nordstrom,  of  Sweden,  reports  for  his  commission 
on  “  What  Baptists  can  do  to  avert  War  and  promote  Peace.” 
Another  high  hour  will  be  when  Principal  W.  Holms  Coats,  of 
Scotland,  presents  his  report  on  The  Baptist  Contribution  to 
Christian  Unity.”  Another  great  hour  will  be  when  Professor 
W.  O.  Carver,  of  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  reports  for  another  com¬ 
mission  on  “  Findings  of  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Con- 
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ferences.”  But  these  are  not  all.  There  will  be  other  messages 
by  equally  able  men  on  the  Church,  religious  liberty,  problems 
of  race,  evangelism  and  missions,  and  the  great  doctrines  of  our 
Baptist  people.  We  can  say  truthfully  that  for  seven  days  Baptist 
leaders  of  the  world  will  come  together  to  discuss  their  common 
heritage  and  their  common  task  under  the  direction  of  their 
common  Lord.  If  Baptists  are  right  in  claiming  that  they  have 
a  distinct  message  which  is  indispensable  to  the  coming  of  God’s 
Kingdom  upon  earth,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  significance  than 
for  them  to  meet  together  as  a  body  to  intensify  and  deepen 
their  fellowship  in  the  interest  of  extending  their  influence  and 
preaching  their  message. 

The  most  frequently  asked  question  about  the  Alliance  is, 
“How  many  do  you  expect  to  attend  ?  ”  This  question  no  one 
can  answer.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta  there  are  195  Baptist  churches 
with  a  total  membership  of  95,451.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  there 
are  6,579  churches  with  a  total  membership  of  1,025,908.  It  will 
be  possible  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Georgia  Baptists  to  commute 
back  and  forth  to  Atlanta  daily  to  attend  the  sessions.  It  is  a 
fact  that  this  next  World  Congress  will  be  held  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  Baptist  city  of  the  world  and  in  the  largest  Baptist 
convention  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  close  without  stating  two  of  the  greatest  joys  that 
the  people  of  Atlanta  are  anticipating.  They  are  looking  forward 
with  unspeakable  delight  to  the  privilege  of  having  the  Baptists 
of  other  lands  in  their  homes  as  guests.  More  and  more  they 
are  saying  on  every  hand  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  this 
world  meeting  of  Baptists  which  will  exceed  the  mutual  good 
that  our  people  and  our  guests  will  receive  from  the  friendships 
which  will  be  established  around  their  table  boards.  We  are  also 
looking  forward  to  the  privilege  of  having  the  preachers  of  other 
lands  fill  our  pulpits  on  Sunday,  July  23rd,  not  only  Baptist 
pulpits  but  also  the  pulpits  of  other  denominations.  In  addition 
we  are  arranging  to  have  representatives  of  other  nations  speak 
to  other  church  groups  such  as  Sunday  School  classes  and 
assemblies.  We  join  in  earnest  prayer  around  the  world  that 
God  will  sanctify  this  great  meeting  to  the  good  of  humanity  and 
to  the  glory  of  His  great  Name. 


Ellis  A.  Fuller. 


Reviews. 

Jesus  and  His  Church  (A  Study  of  the  Idea  of  the  Ecclesia 
in  the  New  Testament),  by  R.  Newton  Flew,  M.A.,  D.D. 
(Epworth  Press,  6s.) 

The  Principal  of  Wesley  House,  Cambridge,  did  well  to 
choose  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Church  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  Femley-Hartley  lecture  for  1938.  Prolonged 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  Reunion  have  made  it  clear  that 
their  solution  depends  very  largely  upon  the  possibility  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  different  conceptions  of  the  Church  held  by  various 
Christian  communions.  Dr.  Flew  has  wisely  concentrated  upon 
the  New  Testament  data,  and  firmly  asserts  that  in  doing  so  he 
is  not  guilty  of  “  a  mere  Protestant  provincialism.”  It  was  also 
sound  tactics  on  his  part  to  give  so  much  attention  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  for  that  took  him  back  to  the  teaching  and  ministry  of 
Jesus,  which  all  Christians  concede  to  be  the  very  fountain  head 
of  their  life  and  faith.  It  also  enabled  him  to  deal  with  tKe 
question,  so  often  upon  the  lips  of  modem  men,  “  Did  Jesus 
intend  to  found  a  Church  ?  ”  In  this  connection  Dr.  Flew  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  eschato¬ 
logical  strain  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  precluded  Him  from 
envisaging  a  Church.  The  Kingdom,  Dr.  Flew  shows,  implies 
a  Church,  though  the  two  are  not  identical.  The  mission  of  the 
disciples  and  our  Lord’s  conception  of  His  Messianic  office  also 
imply  a  community,  the  new  Israel  of  God.  Dr.  Flew  then 
sketches  the  kind  of  Ecclesia  that  our  Lord  had  in  view  and 
shows  that  the  five  New  Testament  writers,  Paul  and  the  authors 
of  1  Peter,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  held  substantially  the  same  ideas.  His  argument 
is  built  up  with  most  meticulous  care  and  profound  learning. 
Indeed,  there  are  times  when  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  Flew  had 
been  content  to  state  his  own  conclusions  without  supporting 
them  with  so  many  references  to  learned  German  works. 
Publishers’  “  blurbs  ”  are  usually  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  but,  in  this  case,  their  suggestion  is  fully  substantiated  that 
this  book  may  safely  claim  to  continue  the  well-known  work 
of  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia,  though,  of  course,  it  deals  with 
problems  that  had  not  arisen  when  Hort  wrote  nearly  forty 
years  ago. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  Dr.  Flew  provides  a  careful  and 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  promise  to  Peter,  “  On  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  church,”  and  a  fresh,  though  brief,  account  of  both 
the  missionary  and  local  ministry  of  the  apostolic  Churches. 
He  covers  some  of  the  ground  covered  by  Dr.  Headlam  in  his 
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Bampton  Lectures  {The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Christian 
Reunion),  but  he  does  so  in  greater  detail  and  (if  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  will  forgive  us  for  saying  so)  with  a  more  profound 
scholarship  which  leads  him  to  differ  from  the  Bishop  on  a  few 
small  points.  On  another  issue  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  in¬ 
cidentally,  Dr.  .Flew  makes  out  a  good  case  for  some  modification 
of  the  opinion,  made  so  popular  by  Gunkel,  that  there  was  no 
ethicisation  of  the  conception  of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
prior  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

Particularly  welcome  to  all  whose  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  has  driven  them  to  stand  for  what  their  fathers  called 
“  gathered  Churches,”  is  Dr.  Flew’s  repeated  insistence  upon  two 
points.  First,  that  men  can  enter  the  Church,  which  is  never¬ 
theless  something  “  given,”  only  by  professing  personal  allegiance 
to  Christ.  Secondly,  that  the  Church  comes  into  being  on  earth 
only  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and,  therefore,  no 
particular  Church  Order  is  essential  to  its  life.  Order  may  be 
important,  but  it  can  never  be  equated  with  faith.  “  The  authority 
of  the  New  Testament,”  says  Dr.  Flew,  “  cannot  be  claimed  for 
the  view  which  would  make  the  Word  and  the  Sacrament 
contingent  upon  the  office,  rather  than  the  office  contingent  upon 
the  Word  ”  (p.  257).  There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
which  can  be  equated  with  the  claims  which  Ignatius  advances 
for  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Flew  has  given  us  so  much,  and  what  he  has  given  is 
so  excellent,  that  we  trust  it  will  not  appear  ungracious  if  we 
mention  three  omissions  which  we  regret. 

(1)  There  is  no  reference  to  T.  M.  Lindsay’s  The  Church 
and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries,  a  book  which  we  rank 
as  equal  in  scholarship  and  insight  to  that  of  Hort. 

(2)  Though  Matthew  xviii.,  19  is  cited,  Matthew  xviii.  20  is 
not.  Our  Lord’s  words,  “  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,”  are 
the  sheet-anchor  of  all  whose  Church  polity  is  Congregational. 
They  will  never  accept  a  polity  which  casts  any  doubt  on  Christ’s 
willingness  or  ability  to  keep  His  promise  to  be  with  those  who 
meet  in  His  name.  Dr.  Flew  has  only  one  reference  to  R.  W. 
Dale’s  writings,  and  we  note  that  it  is  not  to  a  work  in  which 
that  typical  Congregationalist  discusses  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  Church. 

(3)  In  discussing  the  question  whether  Jesus  intended  a 
Church,  more  could  have  been  made  of  the  argument  that  the 
two  Sacraments  which  He  founded  imply  a  Church,  for  they  are 
nothing  if  they  are  not  social — a  point  which  Bishop  Gore  was 
fond  of  stressing. 

A.  C.  Underwood. 
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Christian  Freedom,  by  Albert  Peel,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

(Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

In  these  days  of  totalitarian  States,  the  Council  of  Congre¬ 
gational  churches  in  the  U.S.A.  sent  for  Dr.  Peel  to  tell  what 
their  denomination  has  done  for  the  church  and  the  world.  A 
few  years  ago  he  proved  a  master  in  condensing  the  facts ;  these 
lectures  show  his  power  to  diagnose  and  to  prescribe.  He  replies 
to  Mussolini’s  “  Liberty  is  dead,  and  its  corpse  already 
putrescent,”  with  the  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail,  and  the  reminder  that  they  must  be  attacked;  not  with 
infantry  drilled  by  manuals  of  the  fourth  or  sixteenth  centuries, 
but  by  an  air  force,  eyes  of  the  army,  destroying  the  instruments 
which  deal  out  evil.  Recognising  the  wave  of  paganism  flooding 
over  Christendom,  he  calls  us  to  free  ourselves  from  excrescences 
which  have  hampered  our  freedom,  and  threaten  to  paralyse  our 
thinking.  What  powers  are  ordained  of  God?  Hitler  and  Stalin? 
Did  Cromwell  recognise  a  divine  right  in  Charles  Stuart? 

Repeatedly  he  bids  our  churches  use  their  freedom.  Huge 
buildings  often  nearly  empty,  whose  paid  pastors  absorb  the  rest 
of  money  available,  have  no  warrant  in  scripture,  no  precedent 
in  our  heroic  days ;  they  stifle  our  power  to  convert,  they  entomb 
shrinking  communities.  Bunyan,  supporting  himself  by  anvil 
and  pen,  preaching  in  barns  and  fields,  recalls  us  to  first  principles. 
Wheeler  Robinson  is  quoted  as  to  our  Biblical  basis :  “  On  what 
can  the  Protestant  base  his  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of 
scripture?  The  intrinsic  quality  of  the  truth  which  the  scripture 
contains.”  Then  the  claim  that  any  United  Church  must  recognise 
the  sacraments  is  dealt  with  drastically,  and  Edinburgh  is  shown 
to  have  knocked  a  great  hole  in  its  bottom  by  its  desire  to  include 
the  Friends. 

Our  thoughtless  inertia  is  challenged  on  three  definite  issues. 
Let  us  think  closely,  individually,  on  the  subject  of  war;  then 
in  discussion  hammer  out  a  short-term  policy  as  well  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  ;  and  arrange  to  mobilise  Christian  opinion  whenever  a  crisis 
arises.  Let  us  use  all  the  modern  social  customs  for  the  spread 
of  our  views ;  motorcar  as  Paul  used  ships,  radio  as  Jesus  used 
the  boat  off-shore,  gramophone  as  Mark  invented  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  cinema  as  the  early  converts  illustrated  in  their  lives  the 
difference  Christ  had  made.  Let  us  recognise  how  our  opportunity 
is  shrinking  every  year ;  apathy  led  to  the  extinction  of  our  faith 
over  all  Central  Asia,  persecution  is  stifling  it  in  Russia  and 
Rumania  and  Germany;  the  churches  which  are  still  free  still 
have  their  opportunity. 


W.  T.  Whitley. 


Elditorial. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
during  the  past  quarter : 

Mr.  F.  Barrett.  Rev.  K.  M.  Preston. 

Mr.  F.  Batty.  Mr..C.  L.  Wade. 

Rev.  Frank  C.  Morton.  Mr.  H.  F.  Webb. 


BIRMINGHAM  LIBRARY  EXHIBITION. 

The  City  Librarian  of  the  Reference  Library,  Birmingham, 
is  entitled  to  congratulations  on  the  interesting  exhibition  arranged 
by  him  in  connection  with  the  recent  Baptist  Assembly  at 
Birmingham.  Minute  books,  manuscripts  and  various  printed 
works  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
were  displayed  in  glass  cases  at  one  end  of  the  extensive  Reading 
Room.  These  are  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Library 
and  include  one  volume  of  particular  interest,  A  comprehensive 
account  of  the  General  Baptists  with  respect  to  principle  and 
practice  .  .  By  a  Mechanic,  MDCCXCV.  Apparently  no 
copy  was  in  the  Libraries  consulted  by  Dr.  Whitley  when  he 
compiled  his  Bibliography.  The  exhibition  was  further  enriched 
by  the  loan  of  many  volumes  from  members  of  our  Society, 
notably  those  from  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Langley’s  library.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  City  Librarian  we  are  able  to  print  a  list  of  the 
manuscripts  (page  436)  which  are  either  owned  or  on  per¬ 
manent  loan. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

HORSLEY  STREET,  WALWORTH. 

In  his  article  on  Early  Days  at  East  Street  (ix.  366),  Mr. 
Philcox  said  that  frequently  the  church  became  the  mother  of 
another  church.  The  Seventh  Annual  Letter  of  the  Association 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  and  about  London,  1840  (not  the  present 
London  Baptist  Association)  gives  the  following  details  of  one 
such  church : 

“  Horsley  Street,  Walworth,  was  formed  March  13,  1833, 
by  a  secession  from  the  church  assembling  in  East  Street, 
Walworth,  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Richard  Davis,  the  former 
pastor  of  that  church.  In  1834  the  meeting-house  was 
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enlarged,  and  vestries  built.  In  1836  a  gallery  was  erected. 
There  is  connected  with  the  Church  a  Sabbath  School,  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  Baptist  Mission,  a  Tract  Distribution 
Society,  and  a  Society  for  relieving  the  Sick  Poor.  There 
is  a  Library  for  the  Sabbath  School,  and  another  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation.  The  pastors  have  been  John  Davis, 
now  of  Princes  Risboro,  Bucks,  and  R.  G.  Lemaire,  the 
present  pastor,  who  commenced  his  labours  in  July  l834.” 
The  church  now  worships  in  Arthur  Street,  Camberwell 
Gate,  its  property  being  leasehold  expiring  in  1950.  Fuller 
details  are  given  in  Whitley’s  The  Baptists  of  London, 
No.  128. 

*  *  *  * 

DAN  TAYLOR  AND  YORKSHIRE  BAPTIST  LIFE. 

Mr.  Beckwith  sends  the  following  addition  to  his  article 
(ix.,  300)  : 

“  From  a  manuscript  note  made  by  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon 
in  his  article  on  Dan  Taylor  in  his  own  copy  of  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  it  is  gathered  that,  according  to  a  tomb¬ 
stone,  Taylor  was  not  bom  on  December  21st,  but  on  December 
17th,  1738. 

“  Mr.  Gordon  had  the  distinction,  all  but  unique,  of  having 
contributed  to  every  volume  of  the  Dictionary,  and  his  biog¬ 
raphies  of  nonconformist  divines  are  particularly  valuable.  It  is 
perhaps  not  so  generally  known  to  students  of  Baptist  history 
as  it  deserves  to  be  that  the  Unitarian  College  at  Manchester 
possesses  a  set  of  the  Dictionary  which  has  been  extensively 
“  Grangerised  ”  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Gordon.  The  College 
Library  has  a  very  valuable  collection  of  nonconformist  litera¬ 
ture,  which  has  been  made  all  the  more  valuable  in  that,  for 
example,  the  corrections  noted  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  various 
reviews  and  researches  have  not  only  been  collected  together, 
but  have  been  inserted  by  the  present  Principal  (Dr.  McLachlan) 
in  the  works  themselves  at  the  proper  places.  The  Library  is 
indeed  a  monument  to  the  patient  devotion  of  Dr.  McLachlan. 
It  may  be  added  that  properly  accredited  research  students  are 
admitted  to  work  in  the  Library.” 


Believers*  Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

SOME  little  time  ago,  a  prominent  Congregationalist  wrote  the 
following  words  in  one  of  the  religious  journals :  “  It  is 
Anglo-Catholicism  (with  an  Anabaptist  streak  in  Independency) 
which  is  holding  up  the  healing  of  our  divisions  in  India,  in 
England  and  elsewhere.”  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  question¬ 
able  taste  of  such  an  allusion  to  Baptists  by  one  who  invites  them 
to  join  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  metaphor  by  which  the 
largest  Free  Church  in  the  world  is  described  as  a  “  streak  ”  in 
Congregationalism  shows  a  singular  lack  of  information  about 
us.  I  make  the  quotation  simply  to  illustrate  the  present  need 
for  clearer  and  more  effective  Baptist  witness.  If  we  are  simply 
a  larger  or  smaller  body  of  Congregationalists  afflicted  with  a 
rather  embarrassing  idiosyncrasy  of  negligible  importance,  we 
have  indeed  no  justification  for  remaining  aloof  from  them  and 
others.  But  no  intelligent  and  well-instructed  Baptist  would 
accept  that  description  of  his  position.  We  believe  that  we  give 
clearer  expression  to  some  cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  life 
than  does  any  other  of  the  Churches.  Whatever  our  own  short¬ 
comings — and  I  shall  speak  frankly  of  what  these  seem  to  me 
to  be — we  believe  that  we  have  yet  a  witness  to  bear  to  the 
permanent  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  a  witness  still  needed 
by  the  Church  in  general  and  the  world  without.  But  that 
witness  can  be  borne  only  if  the  truths  in  question  are  not  merely 
our  opinions  or  traditions,  but  also  our  convictions.  Does  not 
some  of  our  present  admitted  weakness  lie  here? 

At  your  invitation,^  I  propose  to  speak  of  "  Believers’  Baptism 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  I  do  this  the  more  readily  because 
I  have  been  doing  it,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  forty  years. 
Congregational  polity  does  not  greatly  attract  me,  and  certainly 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  me  a  Baptist.  Nor  would  the 
retention  of  the  New  Testament  form  of  baptism,  however 
valuable  in  itself,  seem  to  me  an  adequate  reason  for  refusing  to 
join  some  other  Church  in  which  the  permanent  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith  found  adequate  expression.  I  feel  strongly  the 
attraction  of  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
of  the  spirituality  of  the  Quaker  witness.  When  I  was  baptised, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Baptist  presentation  of  the 
great  Christian  verities  was  the  only  one  I  knew,  but  with  larger 
^  Read  to  the  London  Baptist  Association,  January  31st,  1939. 
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knowledge  I  have  remained  a  Baptist,  growingly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  Baptist  witness,  chiefly  on  three  grounds.  First, 
because  it  is  impossible,  in  the  kind  of  life  we  have  to  live,  to  1, 

combine  all  the  virtues  and  none  of  the  vices  of  the  different  li 

Christian  communities  within  a  single  system.  Second,  because 
religion  needs  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  the  Baptist  form  of 
“  body  ”  does  express  cardinal  truths  clearly  and  effectively.  , 
Third,  because  a  Baptist  who  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  Holy  [ 
Spirit  can  find  his  way  to  that  true  Catholicity  which  marks  a  i 

genuine  Christian  faith  while  remaining  a  convinced  Baptist.  f 

In  regard  to  our  particular  subject,  I  propose  to  speak  first 
of  the  relation  of  baptism  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament,  reviewing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  baptism  ; 
within  the  primitive  Christian  community,  baptism  for  the  apostle  ! 
Paul,  and  baptism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  I  shall  go  on  to  notice  } 

our  present  emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  baptism  as  compared  * 

with  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  indicate  what  seems  to 
me  the  present  need  and  opportunity  for  a  fuller  fidelity  to  the 
example  and  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  I 

In  the  earliest  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  that  of  the  j 

Gospel  according  to  Mark,  we  read  that  as  soon  as  Jesus  came  | 

up  from  the  baptismal  waters.  He  saw  the  heavens  parting  | 

asunder  and  the  Spirit  coming  down  upon  Him  like  a  dove,  | 

whilst  a  voice  from  heaven  said,  “  Thou  art  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  | 

in  thee  have  I  delight”  (i.  10,  11).  It  should  be  noticed  that 

in  this  narrative  the  vision  and  the  audition  are  both  confined  * 

to  Jesus,  by  whom  they  were  presumably  imparted  to  others  on  I 

some  subsequent  occasion.  Matthew  and  Luke  imply  that  the  | 

vision  and  the  audition  were  experienced  by  others  on  the  | 

occasion  itself,  the  former  by  putting  the  words  spoken  into  the  1 

form  of  a  public  declaration  (iii.  17),  the  latter  by  saying  that  1 
the  dove  came  down  ”  in  bodily  shape  ”  (iii.  22).  The  Fourth  | 

Gospel  goes  further  still  by  stating  that  John  the  Baptist  saw  £ 

the  vision  and  bore  witness  to  it  (i.  32,  33).  It  is  safest  here  p 
to  take  our  stand  on  the  testimony  of  Mark,  and  to  conceive  j 

the  experience  as  one  belonging  to  Jesus  only  in  the  first  instance.  i 

The  symbolism  of  the  dove  has  some  parallels  in  contemporary 
Jewish  thought,  in  which  it  was  linked  with  the  brooding  Spirit  ' 
of  God  at  the  creation,  according  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  suggests,  therefore,  that  a  creative  moment  had  been  reached  J 

in  the  human  consciousness  of  Jesus,  a  moment  in  His  life  com-  j 

parable  with  that  moment  at  which  God  said  of  the  world,  “  Let  1 

there  be  light.”  We  may  compare  the  similar  parallel  drawn  | 

by  the  apostle  Paul  between  the  first  and  the  second  creation,  | 

when  he  declares  of  the  ordinary  believer,  "  It  is  God  that  said,  1 

Light  shall  shine  out  of  darkness,  who  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  | 
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give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  ”  (2  Corinthians  iv.  6).  We  have  the  best  clue 
to  the  content  of  the  created  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
in  the  words  which  He  hears,  apparently  best  preserved  in  the 
form  [Western  text  of  Luke  iii.  22]  : — 

Thou  art  my  Son,  the  Beloved, 

To-day  have  I  become  thy  father.  (So  Moffatt). 

Those  words  echo  two  important  Old  Testament  passages  with 
which  Jesus  must  have  been  familiar,  viz.,  the  second  Psalm, 
referred  to  the  Messianic  king  in  Jewish  exegesis,  and  Isaiah 
xlii.  1  :  “  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  my  chosen,  in 
whom  my  soul  delighteth ;  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him.”  Here 
again  we  may  compare  the  way  in  which  Jesus,  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  applies  a  similar  passage  to  Himself  :  ”  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.”  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  moment  of  baptism  marked  for  Jesus  the 
point  at  which  His  earlier  filial  consciousness,  reflected  in  the 
story  of  His  boyhood  (Luke  ii.  40  If.),  is  passing  into  His  own 
way  of  conceiving  the  Messianic  vocation,  and  now  having  the 
seal  of  God  set  upon  it.  The  moment  was  one  which  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  typical  prophetic  "  call  ”  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  water-baptism  was  also 
for  Jesus  a  Spirit-baptism,  as  the  context  of  the  words  quoted 
from  Isaiah  xlii.  would  suggest,  “  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him.” 
The  baptism  unto  repentance  which  John  the  Baptist  administered 
was  capable  of  being  given  a  new  significance  in  the  experience 
of  Jesus;  the  Johannine  baptism  itself  looked  forward  to  some¬ 
thing  beyond  itself,  and  as  this  something  more  became  Christian 
baptism.  In  confirmation  of  the  claim  made  that  the  water- 
baptism  of  Jesus  was  also  a  Spirit-baptism,  we  note  the  words 
of  Mark,  that  Jesus  was  at  once  urged  by  the  Spirit  (conceived 
as  remaining  within  Him)  into  the  Desert  of  Temptation  (i.  \2, 
cf.  Matthew  iv.  1),  whilst  Luke  says  that  He  returned  from  the 
Jordan  “  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (iv.  1).  We  must  not  make 
our  understanding  of  such  words  more  difficult  by  trying  to  read 
into  them  the  Christology  of  Chalcedon.  Thw  reflect  the  simpler 
Christology  of  the  primitive  community.  They  are  paralleled 
by  the  words  of  Acts  x.  38,  which  probably  refer  to  the  baptism 
of  Jesus.  Peter  there  shows  “  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power,  so  that  He  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the 
devil,  for  Grod  was  with  Him.” 

We  ought  not  to  say  that  all  this  has  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  “believers’  baptism,”  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord 
was  unique.  True  as  that  is.  His  uniqueness  was  not  in  having 
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a  nature  wholly  different  from  ours,  but  rather  in  the  use  He 
made  of  the  human  nature  which  He  shared  with  us.  Whatever 
else  He  was,  He  was  a  believer,  and  as  a  believer  He  participated 
in  a  water-baptism  which  was  for  Him  the  occasion  of  that 
Spirit-baptism  through  which  He  is  represented  as  entering  upon 
His  mission.  His  war  with  the  powers  of  evil  was  waged  in 
the  strength  of  the  power  received  by  Him  at  His  baptism.  “  By 
the  spirit  of  God  I  cast  out  demons”  (Matthew  xii.  28).  If, 
then,  we  plead  that  the  example  of  our  Lord  in  accepting  water- 
baptism  should  be  followed  by  believers,  we  are  justified  in  the 
expectation  that  true  believers  who  follow  His  example  may 
enter  into  a  humbler,  yet  related,  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  vocation.  Such  a  creative  moment  will 
have  for  us,  as  for  Him,  its  long  preparation,  and  its  longer 
or  shorter  time  of  fulfilment,  but  the  creative  moment  will  have 
a  significance  of  its  own.  We  may  say,  with  Dr.  Anderson  Scott, 
that  “  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  may  be  described  ”  for  us,  as  well 
as  for  our  Lord,  “  as  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sonship,  and  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  brotherhood.” 

If  we  are  rightly  to  interpret  baptism  as  practised  in  the 
early  Church,  there  are  some  general  facts  to  be  recalled,  showing 
that  the  Church  of  those  days  was  primarily  a  Spirit-guided 
and  Spirit-animated  community.  Think  of  the  picture  oi 
Christian  worship  which  we  have  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  That  worship  has  been  well  called,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar,  “  the  liturgy  of  the  Spirit.”  Probably  the 
service  began,  like  Paul’s  letters,  with  the  benediction.  An  open 
prayer-meeting  followed,  with  congregational  “  Amens,”  and 
possibly  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Hymns  might  be  sung  (like  some 
of  those  in  the  Apocalypse)  at  the  suggestion  of  someone  present, 
as  in  a  Quaker  meeting.  Portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
read,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  followed  by  a 
word  of  “  wisdom  ”  or  “  knowledge,”  opening  the  meaning  of 
what  had  been  read.  Then,  it  might  be,  the  Spirit  moved  one 
or  another  to  “  prophesy,”  that  is,  to  declare  some  intelligible 
revelation,  or  (what  the  Corinthians  specially  enjoyed,  and  Paul 
rather  deprecated)  someone  uttered  those  unintelligible  sounds, 
under  the  influence  of  religious  emotion,  which  were  known  as 
“  tongues,”  and  needed  skilled  interpretation  into  intelligible 
language.  A  closing  benediction  and  the  kiss  of  peace  would 
close  this  meeting  for  edification.  Here  there  are  certain  con¬ 
ventions  such  as  any  community  which  meets  regularly  must 
develop,  but  the  supreme  control  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting 
through  inspired  members  of  the  community. 

Consider  again  the  Church  government.  Again  there  are 
certain  conventional  elements,  such  as  groups  of  elders,  and  in 
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some  places  their  assistants,  the  deacons.  But  the  supreme 
control  is  vested  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  through  individual 
members  of  the  community,  as  when  the  Holy  Spirit  said, 
“  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them  ”  (Acts  xiii.  2),  or  when  the  apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem  wrote  to  the  whole  Church,  “  It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  ”  (Acts  xv.  28).  These  are  not  figures 
of  speech;  they  imply  human  voices  which  uttered  the  message 
of  the  Spirit.  The  simplest  utterance  of  genuine  faith,  such 
as  “  Jesus  is  Lord  ”  was  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  the 
Christian  virtues  were  described  by  Paul  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  All  the  capacities  of  individual  members,  used  in  the 
service  of  the  community,  were  regarded  as  the  charismata,  the 
“  graces  ”  or  the  “  gifts  ”  of  the  Holy  Spirit — administration, 
teaching  and  interpretation,  healing  and  general  helpfulness. 
The  Church  is  described  as  “  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (Acts  ix.  31  : 
paraklesis).  The  indwelling  of  the  community  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  of  it  a  shrine  (1  Corinthians  iii.  16),  just  as  did 
the  indwelling  of  the  individual  heart  by  the  same  Spirit  (vi.  19). 
The  Church,  “  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
(contemporary)  prophets,”  becomes  “  a  habitation  of  God  in 
the  Spirit  ”  (Ephesians  ii.  22).  The  unity  of  the  Church  depends 
on  the  “  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ”  (Ephesians 
iv.  3  ff.).  Paul’s  argument  for  order  and  peace  is  the  identity 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  common  source  of  all  the  diversity  of  gifts 
and  energies. 

The  door  of  entrance  into  this  Spirit-filled  community  was 
the  baptism  of  believers,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  this  ex¬ 
perience  alone  were  divorced  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  divinely  operative  in  and  through  the  human  acts,  just 
as  in  all  the  other  operations.  But  we  do  not  always  have  to 
depend  merely  on  such  an  inference,  valid  as  it  would  be.  At 
the  very  outset  of  the  Church’s  career,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
we  have  the  familiar  words  of  Peter,  “  Repent  ye,  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the 
remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ”  (Acts  ii.  38).  The  baptism  in,  or  into,  the  name  of 
Jesus  meant  a  surrender  of  the  human  personality  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  was  normally  expected 
that  this  would  be  accompanied  by  the  visible  signs  that  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  had  been  received.  There  were  exceptional 
cases,  and  these  are  noted  just  because  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  Thus  the  baptism  of  the  Samaritans,  which 
broke  new  ground,  was  not  marked  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
until  Peter  and  John,  sent  on  purpose  from  Jerusalem,  had 
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prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  baptized  converts,  thus  con¬ 
firming  their  entrance  into  the  community  (Acts  viii.  14  ff.). 
The  Cornelius  group,  responding  in  faith  to  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  showed  the  power  of  the  Spirit  upon  them  before  they 
were  baptized,  and  this  was  held  to  justify  their  subsequent 
baptism  (Acts  x.  44  If.).  The  dozen  converts  at  Ephesus,  who 
had  been  baptized  into  John’s  baptism,  knew  nothing  about  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  when  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  “  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied  ”  (Acts 
xix.  6).  All  these  instances,  therefore,  witness  to  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  baptism  of  believers. 

When  we  turn  to  our  most  important  authority  for  the 
inner  life  and  thought  of  the  early  Church — the  apostle  PauP— 
the  same  intimate  relation  is  manifest,  though  we  find  the  apostle 
inculcating  a  higher  conception  of  the  Spirit’s  work  than  that 
of  “  tongues.”  His  most  explicit  reference  is  that  of  1  Corin¬ 
thians  xii.  13,  where  he  says,  “  in  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized 
into  one  Body  .  .  .  and  were  all  saturated  with  one  Spirit.”  Here 
the  double  reference  to  water-baptism,  as  an  immersion  and  a 
saturation,  suggests  that  the  ideal  beginning  of  the  Spirit-filled 
life  is  at  the  water-baptism  of  the  believer,  which  in  those  days 
would  follow  immediately  on  the  credible  confession  of  faith. 
A  believer  who  did  not  express  his  faith  by  baptism  would  not 
then  have  been  regarded  as  a  believer.  At  the  baptism,  oral 
confession  of  the  faith  was  made,  and  this  was  regarded  as  the 
decisive  moment.  Thus  Paul  is  doubtless  thinking  of  baptism 
when  he  says,  “  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as 
Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved  ”  (Romans  x.  9).  From 
such  oral  confession,  over  or  in  the  baptismal  water,  the  creeds 
of  the  early  Church,  such  as  the  Apostles’  and  the  Nicene,  took 
their  origin.  So  again,  the  great  passage  in  Romans  vi.  1-6 
derives  all  its  cogency  in  the  apostle’s  argument  from  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  water-baptism  with  that  Spirit-baptism  which  equips 
the  believer  for  his  new  life.  Over  against  the  historical  facts 
of  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  Paul  sets  the 
inner  experience  of  the  Christian,  viz.,  the  definite  renunciation 
of  past  ways  of  living,  the  death  to  sin,  and  the  consciousness 
of  a  new  life  (life  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus).  Now,  the  link 
between  the  history  and  the  experience  is  the  act  of  baptism, 
in  which  immersion  into  water  corresponds  to  burial  and 
suggests  death,  and  rising  from  the  water  suggests  resurrection. 

*PauI  was  not  undervaluing  baptism  when  he  disclaimed  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  baptisms  of  Corinth,  nor  was  Jesus  when  His  disciples, 
rather  than  Himself,  performed  the  rite.  The  emphasis  always  fell  on  the 
act,  not  on  the  administrant. 
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But  this  link  for  Paul  is  not  merely  a  suggestive  metaphor,  a 
mere  symbol  in  the  modem  and  weakened  sense  of  the  word 
symbol.”  The  whole  argfument  requires  that  baptism  be  a 
constitutive  act,  and  that  by  it  his  readers  have  entered  into 
such  mystical  union  with  Christ  by  means  of  water-baptism 
that  the  new  life  to  which  he  is  calling  them  is  already  in  some 
sense  theirs.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  a  fragment  of  an  early 
baptismal  hymn  in  the  words  : 

Awake,  thou  that  steepest. 

And  arise  from  the  dead, 

And  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee.  (Eph.  v.  14.) 

Similarly,  when  in  Ephesians  iv.  4-6,  the  mention  of  “  one  Body 
and  one  Spirit  ”  is  followed  by  that  of  “  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,”  the  reference  is  indeed  to  the  Spirit-baptism,  but 
not  as  divorced  from  the  water-baptism  through  which  it  was 
expressed.  In  Titus  iii.  5  “  the  washing  of  regeneration  ”  is 
coupled  with  “  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  “Ye  were 
washed,  ye  were  sanctified,  ye  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God,”  says  Paul 
(1  Corinthians  vi.  11),  reviewing  the  new  Christian  status  from 
its  beginning  in  the  baptism  of  a  believer.  The  Church  has 
been  cleansed  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word  (Ephesians 
V.  26),  i.e.,  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom, 
through  the  Spirit,  baptism  becomes  sacramental. 

The  close  inter-relation  of  water-baptism  and  Spirit-baptism 
which  is  implied  in  Pauline  mysticism  becomes  more  explicit  still 
in  John  iii.  3-8.  In  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  four  asser¬ 
tions  are  made  in  sequence,  opening  out  of  each  other.  Entrance 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God  requires  that  a  man  be  “  born  from 
above,”  that  he  be  “  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,”  that  spirit 
is  bom  only  of  Spirit,  and  that  a  mystery  comparable  with  that 
of  the  wind  (the  same  word  as  that  for  Spirit  in  Greek  as  in 
Hebrew)  encompasses  the  experience  of  this  supernatural  birth. 
If  a  good  Baptist  is  troubled — as  many  have  been — by  this 
apparent  inculcation  of  baptismal  regeneration  through  water, 
he  may  comfort  himself  with  the  not  unimportant  fact  that 
“  bom  of  the  Spirit  ”  in  verse  6  replaces  “  bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit  ”  in  verse  5.  The  higher  element  is  thus  made  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  lower.  But  this  does  not  warrant  us  in  trying  to 
evade  the  natural  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase,  that  a  man  is 
bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  Water-baptism  was  in  the  New 
Testament  times  the  natural  language  and  occasion  and  ex¬ 
perienced  means  of  the  Spirit-baptism  of  believers.  The  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  materialism  of  a  sacramentarian  view  (which 
all  Baptists  repudiate)  is  that  baptism  was  administered  only  to 
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believers,  and  that  their  personal  faith  was  the  direct  and 
primary  link  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  power  to  live  the 
new  life  which  He  imparted.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the 
use  of  occasions  and  means.  In  all  our  life  and  thought  the 
spiritual  is  directly  or  indirectly  mediated  by  that  which  is  lower 
than  itself.  That  is  the  very  principle  of  the  Incarnation,  when 
the  Word  became  flesh.  The  mischief  is  done  when  men 
separate  the  means  from  the  Agent  using  the  means,  and  tend 
towards  a  quasi-magical  control  of  the  higher  by  the  lower.  This 
occurs,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Baptists,  whenever  it  is 
taught  that  baptismal  grace  is  confined  to  the  use  of  water  over 
which  a  formula  has  been  pronounced,  and  when  the  baptism 
is  that  of  an  infant,  who  lacks  the  essential  New  Testament 
condition  of  personal  faith.  Let  me  give  an  actual  example  of 
the  extremes  to  which  this  can  go.  When  I  was  a  Baptist 
minister  in  Scotland,  I  happened  to  ask  a  High  Anglican  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  district  whether  he  would  require  re-baptism  if  any 
member  of  another  Church  should  seek  entrance  into  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  replied,  “  That  would  depend.  In  the  case  of  one 
of  your  Baptist  people,  certainly  not,  for  I  should  be  sure,  with 
your  method  of  baptism,  that  the  water  had  actually  been  in 
contact  with  the  baptized.  But  some  of  these  Presbyterians 
are  so  careless  with  their  sprinkling  that  you  can  never  be  sure 
that  such  contact  has  actually  taken  place.”  Such  a  view  seems 
to  me  to  belong  to  magic  rather  than  to  genuine  religion,  and 
Baptists  have  still  a  mission  to  denounce  it  as  vigorously  as 
possible. 

But  how,  then,  did  Paul  and  his  fellows  interpret  the 
function  of  the  water-baptism  which  they  linked  so  closely  with 
Spirit-baptism?  I  think  the  truest  answer  is  to  be  found  along 
the  lines  of  what  is  known  as  “  prophetic  symbolism,”  which 
meant  much  more  than  an  “  acted  parable.”  The  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  did  not  simply  proclaim  a  word  of  the  Lord; 
they  sometimes  began  to  put  it  into  operation  by  identifying 
themselves  with  it  in  a  personal  act,  which  was  already  a  frag¬ 
ment,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  act  of  God  which  they  proclaimed. 
Thus  Jeremiah,  proclaiming  the  “  breaking  ”  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  prefaces  it  by  solemnly  breaking  an  earthenware  flask 
in  the  presence  of  chosen  witnesses,  not  as  the  mere  accompani¬ 
ment  of  his  public  utterance.  He  is  beginning  that  which  the 
Lord  will  Himself  complete  (xix.  1  ff.).  So,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  prophet  Agabus  binds  his  own  hands  and  feet  with 
Paul’s  girdle,  as  the  first  step  in  the  binding  of  Paul  by  the 
Jews  which  it  is  the  predestined  purpose  of  God  to  accomplish 
(Acts  xxi.  11).  The  outer  and  visible  act  is  itself  an  “earnest,” 
a  payment  in  advance  of  the  whole — the  term  which  Paul  himself 
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applies  to  the  present  participation  of  the  believer  in  the  Spirit’s 
power.  It  is  probable  that  the  apostle  is,  in  fact,  speaking  of 
the  “  seal  ”  of  baptism  when  he  says  that,  “  He  who  anointed 
us  is  God,  who  also  sealed  us,  and  gave  us  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts  ”  (2  Corinthians  i.  22 ;  cf.  Ephesians  i. 

13,  14),  for  the  “  seal  ”  is  a  frequent  figure  for  baptism  in  the 
early  Christian  literature.  The  emphasis,  of  course,  falls  on  the 
inner  experience,  but  that  experience  was  mediated  through  the  '' 
outer  act  of  water-baptism,  which  began  in  miniature  the  real 
divine  process.  If  this  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
statements  be  accepted,  we  have  a  view  of  baptism  which 
removes  it  from  the  baser  sacramentarianism  on  the  one  hand, 
as  it  does  from  otiose  “  symbolism  ”  on  the  other.  What  God 
has  joined  together,  man  has  separated.  The  separating  of 
water-baptism  from  personal  faith  has  resulted  in  what  theo- 
lo^ans  call  (in  reference  to  the  Incarnation)  a  communicatio 
idiomatum,  ‘  an  interchange  of  characteristics,”  from  one  to  the 
other.  So  the  water  is  credited  with  what  belongs  properly  to 
the  contact  of  Spirit  with  spirit,  whilst  Baptists  emphasise  faith 
exclusively  as  the  real  thing,  until  the  way  is  open  for  the  Quaker 
to  say,  “  Why  have  water  at  all  ?  ”  Baptists,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
are  pledged  to  maintain  the  unbroken  unity  of  the  divine  gift 
and  the  visible  act  performed  by  believers  in  their  baptism.  They 
are  neither  sacramentarians  nor  anti-sacramentalists.  They 
claim  to  continue  the  New  Testament  attitude  towards  baptism. 

Are  they  to-day  wholly  faithful  in  carrying  out  this  claim? 

I  think  that  it  would  be  generally  true  to  say  that  in  Baptist 
Churches  of  the  present  time  baptism  is  made  almost  exclusively 
the  public  profession  of  repentance  and  faith,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  the  Lord.  The  emphasis  falls  on  the  believer’s 
act,  rather  than  on  the  divine  grace  of  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  teaching  about  personal  faith  is  both  true  and 
necessary,  so  far  as  it  opposes  the  idea  of  sacramental  grace 
conveyed  by  any  material  means.  It  is  not  wholly  our  fault  that 
we  have  been  forced  into  too  exclusive  an  emphasis  on  one  side 
of  the  meaning  of  baptism.  Perhaps  also  the  rediscovery  of 
Believers’  Baptism  by  early  Separatists  as  a  better  substitute  for 
the  Church  Covenant  tended  to  narrow  its  meaning  unduly.  But 
if  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  already 
indicated  be  sound — and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  that  of  the  i 
soundest  and  most  unprejudiced  New  Testament  scholarship — 
then  there  is  something  yet  to  be  done  if  Baptists  are  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  claim  to  be  fully  loyal  to  the  New  Testament. 
Baptism  is  there  not  only  a  necessary  profession  of  repentance 
and  faith;  it  is  also  a  sacrament  of  grace,  as  truly  as  is  partici¬ 
pation  in  the^Lord’s  Supper.  Just  as  baptism  declares,  especially 
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in  the  form  of  baptism  by  immersion,  the  believer’s  surrender 
to  the  ownership  of  the  Lord,  who  died  for  his  sins  and  rose 
for  his  justification,  so  it  declares  the  divine  grace  in  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whose  aid  alone  the  new  life  can  be 
lived.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  suggest  that  that  side  of 
Christian  truth  is  ignored  amongst  us.  But  I  do  question 
whether  it  receives  the  emphasis  it  deserves  and  the  emphasis 
which  it  receives  in  the  New  Testament,  and  I  suggest  that  one 
effective  way  to  recover  that  emphasis  is  to  follow  the  New 
Testament  teaching  about  baptism  more  closely  than  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time. 

The  value  of  such  a  recovered  emphasis  would  be  shown 
at  baptism  itself,  provided  the  previous  teaching  to  baptismal 
candidates  were  sufficiently  clear.  I  am  not  asking  that  some 
ecstatic  and  emotional  experience  of  an  abnormal  kind  should 
be  encouraged.  But  it  is  broadly  true  that  the  value  derived 
from  a  sacrament  by  believers  does  in  part  depend  on  the  ideas 
and  expectations  which  they  bring  to  it.  If  they  are  told  that 
it  has  no  value  save  as  an  expression  of  their  own  convictions, 
they  may  well  ask  whether  such  an  expression  is  really  binding 
upon  them  in  our  modem  and  Western  world,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  and  Oriental 
world,  for  which  such  a  rite  was  natural  and  familiar.  Even 
if  they  decide  to  be  baptized,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  value  of  such  obedience  does  not  yet  reach  to 
the  scope  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  and  the  demands  of 
^  the  new  life.  We  do  teach  through  the  Communion  service  that 
the  believer  depends  on  the  constant  renewal  of  grace,  and  his 
faithful  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  Such  teaching  will  be  much 
more  effective  if  he  has  come  to  the  initial  act  of  baptism  with 
the  same  necessary  conception  of  his  dependence  on  divine  grace, 
and  expects  to  find  in  baptism  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  bestowal 
of  divine  grace.  This  is  one  of  the  truths  which  other  Churches 
^  can  teach  us,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  I  believe  rightly,  find  us  lacking.  Baptists  can  afford  to 
emphasize  the  bestowal  of  divine  grace  in  and  through  the  act 
of  baptism  with  less  risk  than  any  of  the  Churches,  just  because 
Baptists  emphasize  the  corresponding  truth  that  there  is  no  grace 
where  there  is  no  faith.  It  is,  of  course,  the  act  of  faith  in 
baptism,  and  not  the  water,  which  makes  the  essential  condition 
for  the  activity  of  the  Spirit.  The  richer  the  moral  and  spiritual 
preparation  for  the  act  in  the  consciousness  of  the  believer,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  make  more  of  baptism  than 
we  are  doing  we  shall  make  less — for  we  shall  tend  to  lose  the 
real  justification  for  our  separate  existence  as  a  denomination, 
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at  any  rate  in  England.  The  candidates  for  ministerial  training 
whom  the  Churches  send  to  the  Colleges  rarely  show  that  they 
have  received  any  adequate  training  in  Baptist  principles, 
especially  in  regard  to  baptism  itself.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  often  attracted  by  somewhat  nebulous  prospects  of  reunion 
with  other  Churches.  With  that  further  issue  I  am  not  here 
concerned,  though  I  may  say  that  the  more  faithful  we  are  to 
our  distinctive  principles,  the  more  we  shall  have  to  contribute 
to  the  universal  Church  of  the  future,  whatever  form  it  may 
ultimately  assume. 

Within  our  own  denomination,  all  is  not  well.  There  is  a 
prior  question  to  any  enthusiasm  for  Personal  Discipleship  Cam¬ 
paigns  and  Forward  Movements.  It  is  whether  our  Churches 
offer  the  kind  of  rich  spiritual  life  which  in  itself  should  attract 
disciples  and  break  forth  spontaneously  in  an  expanded  life.  I 
do  not  know  any  greater  service  which  our  leaders  could  render 
than  to  call  the  Churches  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  the 
doctrine,  beginning  with  a  really  honest  membership-roll,  and 
a  drop  in  our  statistics  of  perhaps  a  third,  consisting  of  nominal 
members.  I  believe  that  our  greatest  need  is  for  an  “  Internal 
Mission  ”  such  as  Yorkshire  attempted  with  much  gain  to  itself, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  To  that  end,  not  the  least  contribution 
would  be  a  recovery  of  that  New  Testament  teaching  about 
baptism  and  of  its  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  set  before  you  this  morning.  So  we  might  hope 
to  yield  a  fuller,  because  a  more  intelligent  and  fruitful  obedience 
to  the  words  of  the  great  Commission,  since  baptism  would  more 
consciously  become  the  act  of  entrance,  not  only  into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  also  into  the  name,  i.e.,  into  the 
power,  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 


The  Gospel  and  Pictorial  Art. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  thoughts 
are  almost  invariably  concerned  with  the  written  record 
and  the  spoken  word.  Good  news  comes  to  us  usually  through 
the  printed  page  and  the  human  voice.  He  who  would  know 
the  mind  of  Christ  must  search  the  Scriptures,  and  he  who  would 
feel  the  fullest  glow  of  inspiration  must  meet  with  his  fellows 
in  corporate  worship  and  find  in  the  language  of  devotion  a  means 
•of  grace.  In  this  way  the  sacrament  of  the  sermon  is  of  great 
importance,  as  Free  Churchmen  have  realised  throughout  the 
last  three  hundred  years.  The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by 
word  of  mouth  is  the  distinctive  emphasis  of  the  Free  Churches. 
If  the  function  of  preaching  is  neglected  they  may  reasonably 
•expect  to  find  their  witness  impaired  and  their  usefulness  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed.  All  is  not  lost  if  the  sermon  be  poor;  but 
much  is  gained  if  the  preacher  possess  the  truly  prophetic  accent. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  purely 
verbal  expression  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  preaching  and  hearing  are 
not  the  only  complementary  activities  of  the  mind.  The  language 
of  the  Gospel  can  never  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
alphabet.  Words — written,  read  or  spoken — convey  much;  but 
they  cannot  travel  along  all  the  highways  of  the  heart.  There 
are  vast  emotional  areas  outside  which  they  must  always  remain. 
It  is  within  these  areas  that  pictorial  art  is  a  familiar  pilgrim, 
reaching  heights  and  depths  of  personality  otherwise  untouched. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  any  kind  of  visual 
presentation  is  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  Gospel ;  that  its  message 
may  be  much  more  effectively  conveyed  through  the  ear  by  the 
larynx ;  that  a  good  song  well  sung  is  a  better  evangelistic  agency 
than  a  good  picture  well  painted ;  that  art  can  have  no  other  than 
a  baneful  influence  on  the  awakening  soul ;  and,  finally,  that  these 
things  don’t  matter,  and  it  is  rather  foolish  to  discuss  them. 
Others  have  too  often  confused  art  with  a  certain  type  of  philo¬ 
sophical  aesthetism  which  makes  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  for 
its  own  sake  the  supreme  end.  As  Jung  writes :  “  Aesthetism 
is  not  fitted  to  solve  the  exceedingly  serious  and  difficult  problem 
of  the  education  of  man;  for  it  always  presupposes  the  very 
things  it  should  create,  namely  the  capacity  for  the  love  of  beauty. 

.  ,  .  Aesthetism,  therefore,  lacks  all  moral  motive  power,  because 
au  fond  it  is  only  refined  hedonism.”  Now  if  we  take  the  view 
that  art  in  general — and  pictorial  art  in  particular — receives  its 
final  philosophical  interpretation  through  this  exposition  of 
aesthetism,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  dictum  and 
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dismiss  the  subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  question 
such  a  view  and  to  affirm  that  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the 
Gospel  to  pictorial  art  effectually  denies  it. 

The  most  cogent  argument  against  the  use  of  the  picture 
to  illustrate  the  Gospel  is  to  be  found  in  the  protest  of  the 
Puritans  against  all  forms  of  visual  presentation  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  The  clear  eye  of  Calvin  saw  the  danger  of  the 
aesthetic  snare.  Preaching,  music  and  poetry  were  of  the  spirit : 
they  had  no  embodiment  in  physical  things  apart  from  the  creative 
;  personality  moved  by  the  Divine  Afflatus.  Painting,  image,  mural 
decoration,  and  any  attempt  to  picture  the  Gospel  were  gross  and 
of  the  earth;  and  in  the  struggle  the  earth  would  win.  Idolatry 
loomed  large  on  Calvin’s  spiritual  horizon.  Humanism  did  not 
save  him  from  this  fear.  In  his  suspicion  of  pictorial  art,  Calvin 
was  in  direct  descent  from  Tertullian,  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
Puritanism  was  not  a  new  movement  when  Calvin  was  bom. 
There  had  always  been  the  danger  of  enmeshing  the  things  of  the 
spirit  in  the  cloying  sweetness  of  the  flesh,  of  weakening  man’s 
acknowledgment  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God ;  and  there  had  always 
been  those  who  protested.  Whether  the  Puritan’s  interpretation 
of  the  material  universe  and  its  relation  to  spiritual  truth  can 
survive  in  the  light  of  the  greater  scientific  knowledge  of  to-day 
is  debatable.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them,  but 
realise,  in  some  measure,  where  they  failed.  Their  suspicion  of 
art  suggests  a  Hebrew  cast  of  mind  reminiscent  of  the  Old 
Covenant. 

We  have  yet  adequately  to  estimate  the  power  of  tradition 
and  environment  in  the  moulding  of  the  form  in  which  the  Gospel 
is  presented  to  the  world  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  in  the  determining  of  the  character  of  the  men  through 
whom  it  was  produced.  Even  the  casual  reader  will  recognise 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  thought-forms  of 
the  writers  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and  John.  If  he  is  in  doubt, 
he  can  no  longer  remain  so  as  he  reads  the  letters  of  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  Jude,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews.  The  New  Israel  is  also 
a  son  of  Abraham.  The  Gospel  in  the  world  owes  its  form  to 
the  Hebrews,  its  personality  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  remarkable  for  their  independence 
of  artistic  expression  in  the  development  of  religious  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  poetry  and  music  alone  did  they  excel.  Certainly 
through  these  media  they  were  artists  in  their  portrayal  of  the 
Beauty  of  Holiness.  In  architecture,  the  plastic  arts  and  orna¬ 
ment,  they  were  singularly  absorptive  of  the  creative  ideas  of 
their  neighbours.  While  we  have  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonish 
and  Persian  art  reaching  a  high  state  of  culture,  the  Hebrews 
were  content  to  copy  prevailing  patterns.  They  have  not  be- 
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queathed  to  us  any  distinctive  monument,  not  even  a  temple  or 
synagogue  ruin,  that  can  be  deciphered  as  a  specimen  of  a  school, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  was  not  a  school  at  any 
time  in  their  varied  and  wonderful  history.  Of  pictorial  ait 
we  have  no  trace,  although  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  contemporary  peoples  is  in  picture  language.  It 
can  only  be  assumed  that  the  Hebrews  relied  upon  their  more 
artistic  neighbours  to  supply  them  with  any  illustrative  matter 
they  might  require. 

This  power  of  absorption  is  one  of  the  heritable  qualities 
which  Christianity  has  received  from  its  natural  parent,  and  in 
nothing  is  this  more  evident  than  in  its  use  of  pictorial  art  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  vital  truth.  The  early  Christians 
accepted  uncritically  the  standards  existing  in  the  pagan  world 
around  them. 

When  Christianity  was  driven  underground  by  persecution, 
pictorial  art  developed  not  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  worship, 
but  as  a  necessary  language.  “  Until  the  edict  of  Constantine 
legalising  Christianity  its  rites  were,  at  least  in  the  West,  practised 
in  private,  largely  in  secret,  and  the  language  of  symbols  took  on 
an  increased  importance  where  persecution  so  often  followed  open 
speech  ”  (A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  History  of  Ornament,  p.  188).  The 
various  symbols  of  the  catacombs  and  earliest  church  buildings 
mark  the  beginnings  of  Christian  art.  They  were  the  shorthand 
of  the  Gospel  which  necessity  forced  upon  those  who  dared  not 
openly  acknowledge  Christ.  They  were  understood  by  the  few, 
but  revealed  nothing  to  the  many.  In  our  day  we  are  apt  to 
look  upon  these  symbols  as  ornamentation,  much  in  the  way  as 
the  decorative  artist  may  obtain  his  motif  from  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyph  or  Greek  choreography.  The  definite  attempt  to  visualise 
the  Gospel  is  seen  in  such  symbols  as  the  fish,  a  graphic  way  of 
declaring  the  essence  of  the  faith,  taking  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
word  for  fish  as  the  initials  of  “  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
Saviour.”  The  same  idea  is  carried  on  in  all  the  contractions 
familiar  to  us  whereby  the  Christians  of  the  first  few  centuries, 
especially  at  a  time  of  persecution,  preserved  the  essential 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  handed  it  on  to  later  generations. 
Thus,  occasionally,  do  we  see  the  equal-armed  cross  after  the 
Greek  fashion,  and  the  still  rarer  form  of  the  Latin  cross  with 
the  elongated  upright  and  shorter  stauros. 

These  earliest  attempts  to  portray  the  Gospel  in  line  and 
colour  are  interesting  because  of  their  reference  to  the  generally 
established  canons  of  art  in  the  pagan  world  around  the  Christian 
Church.  As  William  Booth  did  not  believe  in  the  devil  having 
all  the  best  tunes,  so  the  early  Christians  did  not  allow  the  pagans 
to  retain  all  the  best  forms  of  pictorial  presentation.  Thus  in 
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portraying  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  the  depiction  of  the  god  Hermes  bearing  a  ram  on  his 
shoulders  (Hermes  Kriophoros),  a  familiar  representation  to 
their  non-Christian  neighbours.  The  cypress  tree  is  borrowed 
from  Greek  and  Roman  symbolism,  and  is  used  freely  to  repre¬ 
sent  death,  especially  the  death  and  burial  of  baptism.  Angels 
are  reminiscent  of  Roman  genii,  and  cherubs  are  distinctly 
Bacchic  in  form,  wreaths,  festoons,  all  suggest  usages  illustrative 
of  other  and  alien  religious  ideas.  In  most  of  the  cubicula — 
or  family  burial  places — of  the  catacombs  are  to  be  seen  frescoes 
representing  funeral  feasts  (a  bequest  from  paganism)  accom¬ 
panied  quite  commonly  by  the  Eucharist.  Although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  catacombs  were  used  for  customary  worship,  it  is 
certain  that  the  two  sacraments  were  celebrated  there.  The  bap¬ 
tisteries  still  exist,  and  in  that  now  known  as  San  Pontianus  there 
is,  immediately  above  the  baptismal  pool,  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  “  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  any  detailed 
description  of  the  frescoes  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  burial-chapels  in  richest  abundance.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  the  earliest  examples  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
mural  decorations  employed  by  their  pagan  contemporaries  by 
the  absence  of  all  that  was  immoral  or  idolatrous,  and  that  it  was 
only  very  slowly  and  timidly  that  any  distinctly  religious  repre¬ 
sentations  were  introduced  ”  {Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  496,  art. 
Catacombs). 

The  Basilican  and  Byzantine  periods  were  rich  in  mosaics, 
revealing  still  more  the  absorptive  character  of  Christian  pictorial 
representation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  “  picture  ” 
is  not  limited  to  the  modem  and  popular  meaning  of  a  painting 
with  pigment  on  canvas  or  wood.  The  term  in  its  widest  sense 
suggests  also  an  “  image  ”  (see  Chambers’  20th  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary),  and  may  be  thought  of  as  including  all  the  known  and 
used  media  through  which  ideas  and  inspirations  are  visually 
portrayed.  Thus  mosaic,  far  removed  as  it  is  from  painting,  is 
to  be  included  in  any  discussion  of  pictorial  art.  Moreover,  the 
medium  and  method  used  lent  themselves  to  the  subjects  depicted, 
adding  the  attribute  of  permanency  to  that  of  beauty  in  colour 
and  design.  In  no  form  of  art  have  the  two  been  in  such 
balanced  combination  and  reached  so  high  a  state  of  artistic 
excellence — deep  indigos,  lapis-lazuli,  peacock  and  emerald  greens, 
the  whole  range  of  possible  yellows  from  the  tint  of  lemon, 
through  the  ochres,  to  the  golden  glory  of  the  pomegranate,  reds 
from  the  deepest  madders  to  the  blush  of  the  Alpine  rose-math, 
a  veritable  riot  of  the  spectrum  within  the  limits  of  lustrous 
gold  and  silver  line,  these  were  the  materials  that  early  Christians 
borrowed  from  their  pagan  neighbours  to  depict  the  majestic 
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humility  and  simple  grandeur  of  the  earthly  life  of  their  Lord 
and  the  triumph  of  His  heavenly  glory. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
else  the  early  Christians  feared,  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  run 
away  from  the  subtle  influence  of  beauty.  Inheriting  a  borrowing 
tendency  from  their  natural  forbears,  they  borrowed  wisely  and 
well.  They  were  not  lotus  eaters,  and  hedonism  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  those  days.  They  felt  the  narrowing  influence  of  a 
limited  vocabulary.  They  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
was  more  than  literate.  They  were  carried  along  by  the  com¬ 
pelling  greatness  of  an  evangel  which  made  the  stars  of  the 
heavens  and  the  sun  in  all  its  glory  instruments  of  proclamation. 
As  well  tell  them  that  Ck)d  did  not  speak  through  art  as  tell  a 
child  that  a  flower  was  not  beautiful.  The  picture  to  them  was 
a  potent  means  whereby  they  could  reveal  the  story  of  redeeming 
grace. 

When,  through  the  influence  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the 
art  of  Italy  became  emancipated  from  the  conventions  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  the  more  realistically  human  came  into  being. 
It  was  the  human  Jesus  who  was  portrayed  on  panel  or  sculped 
in  stone.  Even  when  making  excursions  into  the  realms  of 
glory  and  judgment,  the  primitive  thought  of  Jesus  as  taking 
to  heaven  a  human  brow.  But  by  far  the  greatest  attraction 
was  in  the  cradle  and  the  cross.  They  never  could  forget  the 
Virgin,  and  the  cross  was  not  only  central  with  them,  it  was  final. 
A  stranger  to  Christendom  wandering  round  a  gallery  of 
primitives  and  old  masters  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Christianity  started  in  a  cradle  and  ended  on  a  cross.  The 
Resurrection  had  no  place  in  the  range  of  subjects  on  which  they 
chose  to  exercise  their  genius.  Cimabue,  the  pioneer  of  the 
Florentine  school,  gave  many  “  Crucifixions  ”  to  the  world.  The 
single  example  of  painting  attributed  to  Cimabue  which  came  to 
this  country  for  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art  in  1930  was  a 
tempera  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Cimabue’s  pupil,  Giotto, 
shepherd  of  Vespignano  and  friend  of  Dante,  followed  his  master 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  The  Beatified  Friar  John  the 
Angelic  of  Fiesole,  known  to  posterity  as  Fra  Angelico,  ventured 
to  cross  the  boundary  into  the  land  that  lies  between  Calvary 
and  Olivet.  In  the  museum-convent  of  S.  Marco,  Florence,  there 
is  a  fine  altar-piece  for  the  choir  showing  us  the  Marys  at  the 
Sepulchre.  The  Lippis,  father  and  son,  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Antonella  da  Messina  (whose  “  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study  ”  is  one 
of  the  most  arresting  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery),  even 
Michael  Angelo,  the  supreme  master  of  arts,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
famous  to-day  for  one  of  the  best-known  and  most-loved  mural 
panels  in  the  world,  “  The  Last  Supper,”  all  linger  around  the 
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cross  and  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  mortality  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.  In  other  lands,  as  well,  we  find  that  same  emphasis 
on  the  physical  experiences  of  Christ.  El  Greco,  the  Cretan  who 
chose  Toledo  in  which  to  die,  Goya,  whose  many  panels  are  like 
Freudian  dreams,  Velasquez,  Memlinc,  the  Van  Eycks,  teachers 
of  so  many  in  their  own  land  and  throughout  Europe,  make  but 
a  meagre  selection  of  those  who  gave  us  a  portraiture  of  Christ 
more  effective  in  their  day,  and  in  ours,  than  any  written  word. 
Sombre  and  morbid  ofttimes  as  was  their  art,  it  had  the  enduring 
qualities  of  a  living  message  to  their  own  and  subsequent 
generations. 

Disciplined  as  were  the  early  painters  and  artists  by  their 
pastors  and  masters,  they  caught  the  essential  and  authentic  note 
of  the  Gospel.  Partial  as  was  their  view,  it  was  a  natural  step 
in  the  evolution  of  pictorial  presentation.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  Holland,  and  at  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  in  this  country, 
to  see  that  the  use  of  art  as  an  instrument  of  evangelism  passed 
from  the  experimental  stage  into  that  of  assured  acceptance. 

The  most  notable  paintings  and  etchings  of  the  life  of  our 
Lord  are  given  to  us  by  Protestant  Holland.  At  a  time  when 
religious  ferment  was  delivering  the  Dutch  people  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  when  the  Bible  was  becoming  a  national  handbook, 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn  etched  his  immortal  “  Christ  at  Emmaus  ” 
and  his  equally  penetrative  plate,  “  The  Incredulity  of  Thomas.” 
Rembrandt  gave  to  the  world  a  new  conception  of  the  Saviour, 
a  conception  perhaps  more  enduring  than  that  of  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon  or  Calvin.  The  softened  light,  the  glowing  face,  the 
astonished  awe  of  the  disciples,  give  to  us  pictorially  what  cannot 
well  be  described  in  words. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement  appears  retrogressive  at  first 
sight,  but  it  was  actually  a  great  step  forward  in  visual  presen¬ 
tation  of  great  themes.  The  subjects  chosen  by  the  members  of 
this  group  were  mainly  from  the  New  Testament.  They  were 
the  modem  pioneers  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  through 
art.  Holman  Hunt’s  “  Light  of  the  World  ”  has  penetrated  the 
hearts  of  ordinary  folk  in  this  and  other  countries  from  its 
resting-place  in  St.  Paul’s  far  more  than  much  of  the  learned 
rhetoric  that  disturbs  the  dust  of  that  historic  pulpit.  Millais’ 
“  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents  ”  still  gives  from  the  Tate 
Gallery  its  silent  message  to  men  and  women,  and  has  survived 
the  fulminations  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  described  it  as  “  a 
pictorial  blasphemy,  mean,  odious,  revolting  and  repulsive.”  Ford 
Madox  Brown  is  preaching  every  day  from  the  National  Gallery 
in  his  “  Christ  washing  St.  Peter’s  Feet.” 

Of  modem  artists  and  craftsmen  perhaps  future  generations 
will  most  appreciate  Joseph  Epstein,  and  I  venture  to  include  his 
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work  in  my  survey  under  the  cover  and  defence  of  the  dictionary’s 
secondary  definition  of  pictorial  art.  His  statue  of  Christ  is 
exegesis  of  the  highest  order.  The  hands  alone,  so  massively  | 

significant,  with  the  deep,  clear  incisions  in  the  palms,  are  a  gospel  t 
in  themselves.  That  magnificent  neck  on  which  the  strong  young  j 
head  is  poised,  that  vital  mouth  and  chin,  the  Hebraic  nose,  bring  | 
the  days  of  His  Flesh  into  the  Glory  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
perpetuate  the  Christ  of  Galilee  in  the  Christ  of  the  Garden.  ! 

It  is  not  possible  more  than  barely  to  illustrate  the  value  of  | 

pictorial  art  to  the  witness  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world.  Many 
examples  must  occur  to  the  reader,  mention  of  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted  here.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  state 
the  claim  of  art  to  be  accepted  as  a  vehicle  of  expository  and  | 

devotional  value,  and  not  to  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  i 

important  work  of  making  the  Gospel  known  to  the  world.  The  I 

crudest  and  simplest  portrayal  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  I 

Lord  is  also  an  interpretation.  The  educated  mind  alone  is  able  I 

to  place  the  right  value  on  words,  but  the  least  sophisticated  may  | 

understand  a  picture.  The  artist,  as  a  child  of  his  age,  uses  the  ' 

formulae  he  has  been  taught;  but  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  in¬ 
spiration  he  is  an  expositor  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  There  | 
is  a  permanent  value  here,  more  enduring  than  the  fugitive  word 
of  pulpit  or  platform.  What  the  eye  sees  the  mind  remembers;  | 

we  often  hear,  indeed,  but  understand  not.  Nothing  is  so  i 

evanescent  as  mass  emotion  produced  by  eloquence ;  nothing  is  so 
enduring  as  resolution  bom  in  contemplation.  It  is  the  vision, 
not  the  voice,  without  which  the  people  perish. 

Pictorial  art  is  the  universal  language,  transcending  the 
barriers  of  nation  and  race.  The  artist,  like  the  saint,  crosses 
all  boundaries  and  surmounts  all  divisions.  The  potencies  of  a 
lasting  world  peace  lie  not  in  a  reformed  diplomacy,  nor  yet  in 
the  right  kind  of  government,  but  in  the  consecration  of  the 
creative  faculty  of  man  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  is 
our  hope.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  development  of 
cultural  appreciation  of  the  message  of  art. 

T.  A.  Bampton. 


The  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
branch  of  Biblical  scholarship  which  has  been  overshadowed 
by  the  more  popular  enquiry  into  matters  of  authorship  and 
date.  Fresh  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused  recently 
by  the  purchase  of  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus  by  the  British 
Museum  from  Soviet  Russia,  and  now  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  have  issued  a  popular  descriptive  booklet  under  the 
title  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (British 
Museum,  Is.).  The  booklet  tells  the  romantic  story  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  manuscript  by  the  German  scholar  Tischendorf  in 
a  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  was  very  nearly  burnt 
as  rubbish.  Then  a  description  is  given  of  its  nature  and  con¬ 
tents,  followed  by  discussions  of  its  various  correctors  and  of 
its  probable  date.  After  this,  there  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
more  important  variant  readings  in  the  gospels.  A  similar 
description  is  given  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  the  whole 
is  greatly  assisted  by  six  excellent  illustrations.  Any  student  of 
the  New  Testament  will  be  enriched  by  a  perusal  of  this  brief 
booklet,  and  will  wish  to  keep  it  by  him  for  future  reference. 

While  an  acquaintance  with  the  manuscripts  which  underlie 
our  New  Testament  is  of  interest  in  itself,  it  is  also  of  value 
in  a  matter  which  is  of  concern  to  the  working  minister.  From 
time  to  time  he  will  find  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version 
a  note  saying,  “  Many  ancient  authorities  omit  this  verse,”  or 
"  Many  ancient  authorities  read  .  .  .”  In  his  Greek  Testament 
these  variant  readings  will  be  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  in 
better  editions  there  will  be  a  string  of  mystic  letters  and  numbers 
signifying  the  particular  manuscripts  in  which  they  occur.  If 
he  is  interested  he  will  desire  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  for 
himself  concerning  the  variant  reading  which  is  to  be  preferred. 
Canon  B.  H.  Streeter  in  his  book.  The  Four  Gospels  (pp.  108-148) 
has  lifted  the  subject  out  of  its  technical  obscurity  by  classifying 
the  texts  into  families,  both  according  to  the  locality  of  their 
origin  and  their  temporal  priority.  In  the  early  centuries  only 
the  leading  churches  would  possess  or  preserve  manuscripts  of 
their  own,  and  smaller  neighbouring  churches  who  might  wish  to 
have  a  copy  would  send  a  scribe  to  make  his  copy  from  the 
nearest  original.  In  this  way  the  manuscripts  originating  in  a 
certain  locality  would  have  a  family  likeness  to  one  another. 
These  “  families  ”  are  defined  as  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Caesarea, 
Byzantium,  Italy  and  Gaul,  Carthage.  Manuscripts  are  then 
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divided  into  primary,  secondary,  tertiary  and  supplementary, 
according  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  distance  from  the 
original  document.  In  course  of  time  the  Byzantine  text  became 
the  standard  to  which  others  were  corrected,  but  before 
this  took  place  this  text  had  already  absorbed  some  of  the 
variants  of  the  others.  This  Byzantine  standard  became  the 
basis  of  the  “  Received  Text  ”  used  by  Erasmus,  but  as 
other  ancient  manuscripts  came  to  light  (including  the  two  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  booklet)  a  revision  of  the  English  translation 
became  necessary,  and  was  completed  in  1881.  This  theory  of 
the  grouping  of  manuscripts  according  to  their  locality  cannot 
be  followed  in  all  cases  without  reserve,  for  there  are  places 
in  which  two  texts  of  the  same  group  are  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  but  it  helps  to  clarify  the  task  of  collation  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  makes  clear  that  the  true  reading  is  not  to 
be  discovered  by  counting  the  manuscripts  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  and  following  the  majority  reading,  but  rather  by 
weighing  the  texts  concerned,  giving  more  value  to  some  than  to 
others,  and  discovering  the  family  grouping  on  either  side.  In 
the  second  place,  it  reveals  the  fact  that  certain  readings  have 
been  influenced  by  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the  churches  con¬ 
cerned,  and  their  value  must  be  estimated  accordingly. 

When  we  come  to  ask  what  are  the  causes  giving  rise  to 
variations,  we  may  divide  them  roughly  into  three  classes.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  the  slips  which  are  naturally  made  by 
anyone  who  is  set  to  copy  something  by  hand.  Next,  there  is  the 
tendency  to  harmonise  one  gospel  reading  with  that  of  another 
gospel.  This  may  be  deliberate,  or  it  may  be  unintentional,  but 
in  either  case  the  effect  is  the  same.  Lastly,  there  is  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  a  reading  which  has  a  certain  theological  bias  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  scribe  who  is  making  the  copy  or  the 
church  for  whom  it  is  made. 

Of  the  families  mentioned  above,  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  Alexandrian  is  the  one  which  is  deserving  of  the  most 
attention.  Both  of  the  two  manuscripts  mentioned  in  the  booklet 
are  members  of  this  family,  and  both  of  them  are  dated  in  the 
fourth  century.  Their  importance,  therefore,  is  manifest,  as 
they  represent  two  important  branches  of  one  of  the  main  streams 
of  New  Testament  tradition. 


E.  H.  Daniell. 


The  State  as  God. 

To  the  Englishman,  the  doctrine  that  divine  honours  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  State  is  exotic.  He  is  aware,  of  course, 
that  during  the  last  century  the  State  has  increasingly  intervened 
in  his  life,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  truthfully  say  that  after  he 
has  registered  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  his  family,  paid 
his  income-tax,  and  recorded  his  vote,  he  has  no  further  contacts 
with  the  State.  Nevertheless,  he  has  still  a  very  large  number 
of  interests  with  which  the  State  is  not  concerned.  The  State 
remains  a  somewhat  shadowy  figure  in  the  background,  and  he 
tolerates  its  activities  as  a  necessary  nuisance.  The  claim  that 
the  State  should  be  brought  into  the  foreground,  enthroned, 
and  invested  with  the  attributes  of  deity  is  a  novelty  alien  to  all 
his  ways  of  thought  and  life. 

This  theory,  which  may  briefly  be  described  as  the  totali¬ 
tarian  theory  of  the  State,  is,  however,  enthusiastically  received 
by  many  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  totalitarian 
systems  of  government;  Italian  Fascists  hold  it;  combined  with 
the  theory  of  racial  purity,  it  is  the  foundation  of  German 
Nazism;  while,  by  a  strange  paradox,  Russian  Communists  pro¬ 
fess  it  in  a  form  which  extols  class  rather  than  nation.  Even 
in  the  democracies  which  repudiate  it  are  to  be  found  groups 
who  accept  it,  though  they  are  usually  careful  to  exhibit  its 
essential  tenets  under  the  guise  of  efficiency  in  politics  and 
discipline  in  the  nation.  Indeed,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  rarely 
hear  this  political  doctrine  simply  and  clearly  expounded  as  a 
theory ;  we  are  much  more  familiar  with  accounts  of  its  practical 
application  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  nations. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  of  political  questions  are  raised 
by  the  relation  between  the  community  and  the  individual.  Has 
the  individual  any  rights  against  the  State?  How  far  is  the 
State  justified  in  interfering  in  the  lives  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  the  State?  These 
and  cognate  questions  frequently  arise  both  in  the  political 
thought  and  in  the  practice  of  modem  nation-States.  They  do 
not  arise,  however,  in  the  more  primitive  communities  of  the 
world,  because  their  members  have  not  yet  clearly  distinguished 
the  community  from  the  individual  possessor  of  a  moral  per¬ 
sonality.  Amongst  them,  the  group  or  tribe  completely  conditions 
the  life  of  the  individual.  He  has  no  independence,  and  indeed 
he  never  thinks  of  himself  as  set  over  against  his  tribe.  Its 
customs  and  superstitions  are  his  morals  and  religion ;  its  enemies 
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are  his  enemies;  his  highest  ideal  is  its  security,  and  disloyalty 
is  his  blackest  crime.  In  the  ancient  world,  even  amongst  civilised 
people,  the  outlook  was  similar.  Thus  Plato  thought  that  at  least 
for  the  ordinary  man  in  the  State,  goodness  consisted  in  doing 
what  his  rulers  commanded.  The  distinction  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  community  was  first  clearly  drawn  by 
Christianity,  when  it  placed  its  great  emphasis  on  the  worth  of 
the  individual.  The  conception  was  among  the  most  outstanding 
contributions  of  Christianity  to  Western  thought.  For  the  first 
time,  the  individual  was  regarded  as  an  end  in  himself ;  he  was 
invested  with  a  personality  which,  since  it  was  respected  by  God, 
must  be  respected  by  men,  and  he  was  pointed  to  ideals  which 
he  was  expected  to  place  before  those  indicated  to  him  by  his 
government.  It  is  significant  that  Rome  persecuted  the  early 
Church,  not  so  much  for  religious  beliefs,  as  for  the  view  they 
implied  that  the  individual  Christian  had  a  duty  which  was  not 
necessarily  identical  with  his  duty  to  Caesar  as  the  incarnation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  Caesar,  like  his  modern  counter¬ 
parts,  refused  to  tolerate,  was  not  the  Christian  religion,  but  the 
Christian  assertion  that  some  parts  of  life  were  beyond  his 
absolute  authority.  This  assertion  raised  the  whole  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  The  question  has 
since  received  many  answers;  among  them  is  that  of  modem 
totalitarianism.  It  has  been  elaborated  during  the  last  century, 
though  it  was  first  formulated  by  the  Greek  philosophers;  it  is 
intricate  and  abstract,  so  that  in  the  interests  of  brevity  and 
clarity  only  its  more  general  assertions  will  be  mentioned. 

We  may  begin  by  considering  its  first  assertion  :  that  the  State 
creates  the  personality  of  the  individuals  who  are  its  members. 
Most  of  us  have  read  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  For  a  long 
time  he  lived  alone  on  his  island  without  meeting  any  other  human 
being;  he  not  only  lived,  but  he  enjoyed  at  least  some  of  the 
advantages  of  civilisation.  In  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  better,  in  his 
prototype,  Alexander  Selkirk,  we  have  an  example  of  a  man 
who  was  able  to  live  as  a  human  being  in  complete  isolation  from 
all  his  fellows.  So  it  appears  until  someone  asks :  were  not  his 
parents  members  of  a  community?  Did  he  not  inherit  from  his 
home  and  from  the  town  in  which  he  grew  up,  his  lan^age, 
many  of  his  customs,  beliefs,  and  ways  of  thought?  Even  though 
he  was  isolated  from  social  life,  he  was  born  into  it,  and  he  was 
pursued  by  it  into  exile.  His  State  made  him  what  he  was  by 
determining  the  general  lines  of  his  life.  Similarly,  it  is  argued, 
the  life  of  every  one  of  us  is  determined  by  the  State  in  which 
we  live.  It  takes  notice  of  us  when  we  are  bom,  it  bestows  upon 
us  our  parents,  homes,  language,  customs,  nearly  everything 
which  assists  in  the  formation  and  development  of  our  characters. 
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In  short,  it  makes  us  the  persons  we  are;  as  Aristotle  remarked, 

I  only  beasts  and  gods  are  independent  of  society. 

The  totalitarian  proceeds  to  argue  that  since  the  State  makes 
us  persons,  it  therefore  has  an  absolute  claim  upon  us.  Our  debt 
to  it  is  so  great  that  it  can  never  be  repaid ;  hence  all  our  service 
and  even  the  sacrifice  of  our  life  itself  scarcely  discharges  our 
indebtedness.  “  The  State,”  says  Hegel,  “  is  the  ultimate  end 
which  has  the  highest  right  over  the  individual,  whose  highest 
duty  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  State.” 

The  recognition  of  the  State’s  paramount  importance  in 
fashioning  our  personality  and  in  bestowing  significance  upon  our 
random  ways  of  life  purges  us  of  selfishness.  The  totalitarian 
declares  that,  “  Tendencies  to  self-assertion  and  aggression  are 
transcended  in  the  service  of  an  ideal  and  in  obedience  to  a 
leader,  and  the  individual  is  lifted  out  of  the  pit  of  vanity  and 
desire  which  is  the  self  and  is  merged  in  something  which  is 
greater  than  the  self.”  Moreover,  since  the  outlook  of  the 
individual  is  restricted  by  his  “  vanity  and  desire,”  the  objects 
which  he  wills  as  an  individual  are  not  his  own  real  interests  as 
a  social  person,  and  his  own  private  will  is  not  his  real  will.  His 
real  will  is  the  will  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Dr. 
Cyril  Joad,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  quotations, 
has  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  point.  From  the  totali¬ 
tarian  point  of  view,  “  the  policeman  who  arrests  the  burglar 
and  the  magistrate  who  locks  him  up,  are  really  expressing  the 
burglar’s  real  will  to  be  arrested  and  locked  up,  the  policeman 
and  magistrate  being  the  executive  officials  of  a  State  which 
necessarily  represents  and  expresses  the  real  will  of  the  burglar, 
who  is  a  member  of  it.  .  .  .  Familiar  applications  of  this  doctrine 
in  the  contemporary  world  are  afforded  in  the  totalitarian  States 
which  take  obnoxious  persons  into  protective  custody,  ‘  for  their 
own  good,’  and  forcibly  ‘  heal  ’  the  ‘  diseased  minds  ’  of  .  .  . 
democrats  and  pacifists  in  concentration  camps  through  the 
ministrations  of  officers  who  claim  to  represent  the  victims’  own 
will  to  be  healed.” 

Hence  the  State  which  creates  us  manifests  itself  in  us,  and 
our  wills,  illusory  and  divisive  when  they  function  in  us  as 
individuals,  are  real  and  unifying  when  they  express  the  general 
will  of  the  State.  To  quote  Hegel  again  :  “  The  State  carries 
back  the  individual  whose  tendency  is  to  become  a  centre  of  his 
own,  into  the  life  of  the  universal  substance  ” ;  when,  therefore, 
the  will  of  the  individual  conflicts  with  the  will  of  the  State, 
the  latter  must  always  prevail,  because  the  individual  merely  wills 
his  apparent  good,  while  the  State  always  wills  his  real  good. 
Consequently,  the  individual,  being  ethically  and  politically  in¬ 
competent,  must  be  denied  the  right  of  deciding  either  his  own 
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good  or  that  of  the  State.  Hence  he  must  accept,  but  not  decide,, 
the  State’s  policy;  he  must  extol,  but  never  criticise,  the  actions- 
of  the  rulers.  To  criticise  would  be  to  attempt  the  impossible 
of  refusing  consent  to  decisions  which,  if  he  were  not  prevented 
by  a  limited  intelligence,  he  would  perceive  were  really  his  own. 

Secondly :  This  doctrine  affirms  that  the  State  itself  has 
personality.  We  sometimes  use  such  phrases  as,  “  the  spirit  of 
a  people  ”  or  “  the  soul  of  a  nation  ” ;  we  probably  mean  by  them 
the  expression  of  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  people  or  the  nation. 
Similarly,  we  often  use  the  personal  pronoun  in  speaking  of  our 
own  country,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  use  it  in  any  but 
a  metaphorical  sense.  In  the  totalitarian  theory,  however,  the 
personality  of  the  State  is  not  merely  the  aggregate  of  the  persons 
who  belong  to  it,  and  is  certainly  not  a  mere  metaphor.  Thus 
Mussolini  writes :  “  The  Fascist  State  is  itself  conscious  and 
has  itself  a  will  and  a  personality — thus  it  may  be  called  the 
ethic  State.”  The  English  writer,  F.  H.  Bradley,  expressed  a 
similar  view  when  he  wrote :  “What  we  call  an  individual  man 
is  what  he  is  because  of  and  by  virtue  of  community,  and  com¬ 
munities  are  not  mere  names,  but  something  real.”  Just  as  a 
symphony  is  more  than  the  musical  notes  which  make  it,  and 
exists  in  the  composer’s  mind  as  an  ordered  whole  before  it  gives 
form  to  the  collection  of  disparate  notes,  so  the  State  is  more 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  persons  who  belong  to  it  and  has  a 
personality  which  is  logically  prior  to  and  transcendent  over  the 
personalities  of  the  individual  citizens.  The  personality  of  the 
individual  is,  indeed,  but  a  particular  and  partial  expression  of 
the  personality  of  the  State.  Above  every  private  citizen,  then, 
is  set  the  person  of  the  State  whose  will  is  absolute  and  real. 
So  greatly  is  the  State  exalted  that  Hegel  can  say :  “  The 
existence  of  the  State  is  God’s  movement  in  the  world.’* 

Thirdly ;  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  State  is  the  source 
of  the  moral  values  of  its  citizens.  The  individual  may  be 
mistaken  in  what  he  thinks  is  good  because  his  outlook  is  limited, 
and  the  objects  which  as  an  individual  he  wills  may  not  be  those 
which  he  has  really  chosen,  because  his  will  is  unreal.  What  is 
good  for  him  is  what  the  State  wills.  The  moral  world  does  not 
include  within  its  borders  and  subject  to  its  laws  both  the 
individual  and  the  State;  on  the  contrary,  the  moral  world  for 
the  individual  is  completely  circumscribed  by  the  State.  Justice 
is  what  the  State  decrees,  and  the  whole  duty  of  the  individual 
is  to  accept  the  State's  decisions.  To  quote  Herr  Wagner,  the 
Bavarian  Minister  of  the  Interior :  “  What  Hitler  decides  is 
right  and  will  remain  eternally  right.  Whatever  is  useful  to  the 
German  people  is  right.  Whatever  is  harmful  is  wrong.”  The 
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same  view  was  expressed  even  more  succinctly  by  General 
Goermg  when  he  announced  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the 

“Justice  and  Hitler’s  will  are  one 
of  therefore,  the  moral  life 

of  the  individual  is  co-terminous  with  his  political  life  Further 
no  associations  into  which  he  enters  can  be  permitted  t^ave 
aims  other  than  those  of  the  State.  All  groupT  must  reeaS 
themselves  as  expressions  of  the  State’s  will.  To  quote  MuSni 
again :  Fascism  conceives  of  the  State  as  an  aLlute  ill  com- 
panson  with  which  all  individuals  or  groups  are  relative  and 
Whin  of  in  their  relation  to  the  State.”  Thus  a 

Wh  1  an  international  match  is  more  than  a 

.football  team;  It  is  a  repository  of  the  State’s  spirit  Its  victor? 
Iff  fht  of  the  State’s  power;  its  defeat  the  evidence 

M  ^  malevolence  of  the  State’s  opponents  Since 
the  Naples  football  team  was  regarded  from  the  Fascist  point 
of  view  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State,  it  was  kScal  Xn 

1936^thaf ^  Europlan  cup  in 
1936  that  the  State  should  punish  them  by  fining  them  £25  eLh 

fnii  absolute  source  of  all  morality  it 

bf  Sht  ^^Th?r?  °‘her  States  it  must  always 

be  right.  There  is  no  moral  law  above  the  State  to  which  it 

^ reference  to  which  its  activity  may  be 
judged.  Thus,  the  late  Dr.  Bosanquet,  one  of  the^ foremost 
English  exponents  of  the  totalitarian  theory  of  the  State  declared 
that  he  found  It  “hard  to  see  how  the  Lte  can  commit  theft 
or  murder  in  the  sense  in  which  these  are  moral  offences  ”  The 
only  guiding  light  for  the  State  in  its  relations  with  other  State! 
Lf®  ^  triumph  of  its  own  will.  Its  foreign 

policy  can  never  be  wrong,  for  the  State  itself  is  the  source  If 

•tc  right,  and  it  cannot  denv 

lUelf  by  willing  wrong.  Hence,  in  all  its  foreign  affairs  its  own 

whi!h  eovem"iS”Zl°^  righteousness ;  the  ethical  considerations 
govern  its  diplomacy  are  considerations  of  its  own  ad- 

Sw'?'  that  any  other  power  which  challenges  the 

States  authority  must  be  wicked,  and  in  the  interests  of 
righteousness  and  political  justice  it  must  be  opposed  by  force 
Not  only  so,  the  tendency  of  such  a  State  is  inIVitably  towards 
self-aggrandisement;  destiny  imposes  on  it  a  civilisin/ mission • 
hence  it  has  the  duty  of  subduing  by  force  of  arm!  Tnd 

breSs^withoJt  theTw>  1,'°/ 

•"  the  omnipotence  of  the  State  in  time  of  war  that  the 
totahtanan  theory  of  the  State  finds  it  logical  Xlelopment 

Stat/  “  shows  the  omnipotence  of  the 

Mate  in  Its  individuality;  country  and  fatherland  are  then  the 
power  which  convicts  of  nullity  the  independence  of  individuals  ’* 
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Any  attempt  to  prevent  war  by  subjecting  the  actions  of  the 
State  to  international  judgment  and  control  must  be  strenuously 
resisted.  Membership  of  an  international  society  like  the  League 
of  Nations  impugns  the  State’s  absolute  sovereignty;  conse¬ 
quently,  it  must  regard  with  hostility  the  ideals  of  humanity  on 
which  the  internationalism  of  the  League  is  based,  and  treat  any 
sympathy  with  them  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  as  the  deadliest 
treason. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  answer  which  the 
totalitarian  theory  of  the  State  gives  to  the  perplexing  question 
with  which  we  began.  This  theory  regards  the  community  as 
an  organism  with  life,  personality  and  will.  The  individual 
citizens  are  its  parts  which  it  constitutes  and  transcends.  The 
will  of  the  community  must  order  their  life  in  all  its  details. 
Their  highest  good  is  its  welfare,  and  their  supreme  duty  the 
fulfilment  of  its  commands.  Apart  from  the  State  which  bears, 
nurtures,  and  protects  them,  their  existence  is  as  “  a  madman’s 
tale,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.” 

On  this  view,  the  State  has  many  characteristics  which  the 
religion,  at  least  of  the  Western  world,  attributes  to  God.  It 
is  the  creator  of  persons  as  God  is;  for  its  citizens,  it  is  the 
absolute  reality,  as  God  is  for  His  creatures;  as  the  Divine  will 
is  supreme  for  men  whose  highest  good  consists  in  obedience  to  it, 
so  the  State’s  will  is  supreme,  and  complete  submission  to  it  is 
the  citizen’s  highest  good.  Nor  is  it  only  in  theory  that  the  deified 
State  is  to  be  worshipped.  In  totalitarian  States  political  meetings 
are  religious  services.  Dr.  Stephen  Roberts,  in  his  book.  The 
House  that  Hitler  Built,  says :  “  Hitler  has  stolen  the  sanctions 
of  religion  for  his  own  movement.”  The  vehement  preaching 
of  Nazi  doctrine,  the  demand  for  implicit  faith  in  the  leader,  the 
surrender  of  the  critical  spirit,  and  the  fervid  emotionalism  of 
party  rallies,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
And  the  statement  would  still  remain  largely  true  if  the  name 
of  Mussolini  or  Stalin  was  substituted  for  that  of  Hitler. 

But  the  philosophy  of  totalitarianism,  though  quasi-religious, 
is  completely  opposed  to  Christian  faith.  The  “  Bible  ”  of  the 
German  Faith  Movement  says  that  it  is  not  in  Jesus  Christ 
that  the  modern  Nazi  believes,  but  “  in  the  German,  God’s  other 
beloved  Son.”  Reconciliation  between  totalitarianism  and 
Christianity  is  impossible;  both  exalt  for  worship  an  absolute 
God,  both  declare  that  their  God  tolerates  no  rivals,  and  both 
have  radically  different  views  of  human  nature.  Herr  Rosenberg, 
the  chief  exponent  of  German  racial  theory,  rightly  says  that  “  a 
citizen  enjoying  full  rights  and  responsibilities  cannot  logically 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  or  Lutheran  Church  ”  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  good  follower  of  Hitler. 
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It  would  be  mistaken  to  hold  that  this  totalitarian  view  of 
the  State  is  wholly  without  merit,  and  before  proceeding  to  a 
criticism  of  it,  it  may  be  convenient  to  indicate  some  of  its  merits. 
It  is,  for  example,  a  sustained  attack  on  the  exaggerated  in¬ 
dividualism  of  much  English  political  thought.  It  insists  that 
“we  are  all  members  one  of  another,”  and  emphasises  the  debt 
which  every  individual  owes  to  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.  When  the  theory  is  applied  to  the  political  life  of  the 
nation,  desirable  social  reforms  are  hastened,  and  efficiency  in 
administration  is  no  longer  subordinated  to  party  tactics;  while 
in  the  individual  it  encourages  discipline,  kindles  enthusiasm, 
evokes  patriotism,  and  inspires  self-sacrifice. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  merits,  and  in  spite  of  the 
even  greater  glories  proclaimed  by  its  enthusiastic  advocates, 
this  political  doctrine  which  regards  the  State  as  God  is  logically 
false,  ethically  wicked,  and  religiously  blasphemous. 

First :  The  whole  theory  is  vitiated  by  a  disastrous  confusion 
of  the  ideal  with  the  actud.  When,  for  example,  Hegel  says 
that  “  The  State  is  the  ultimate  end  which  has  the  highest  right 
over  the  individual,”  is  he  referring  to  the  State  as  it  ought  to 
be,  that  is,  to  the  State  as  it  is  ideally,  or  to  the  State  as  it  actually 
is?  He  would  reply,  doubtless,  that  he  is  referring  to  the  ideal 
State,  and  would  add  that  every  State  which  falls  short  of  the 
ideal  is  thus  far  not  the  State.  But  he  never  clearly  indicates 
when  he  means  the  ideal  State  and  when  he  means  the  States 
we  know  from  experience.  Moreover,  he  invests  the  actual  State 
with  attributes  which  should  properly  belong  only  to  the  ideal 
State.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  ideal  State  had  the  highest 
right  over  the  individual,  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
imperfect  State  of  which  he  is  a  member  also  has  that  right. 

Secondly  :  This  theory  confuses  the  State  with  society.  The 
two  terms  are  not  identical  in  meaning;  society  is  the  complex 
net- work  of  relationships  in  which  men  stand  to  one  another, 
the  State  is  merely  the  relationship  into  which  men  are  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  government.  We  may  agree  that  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  sense,  society  creates  the  personality  of  its  members, 
inasmuch  as  a  person  with  no  social  relationships  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms.  But  this  admission  in  no  way  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  State  likewise  is  the  creator  of  the  personality 
of  its  members.  Among  some  primitive  peoples,  civil  government 
is  almost  non-existent,  but  their  members  enjoy  a  social  life  and 
they  are  social  beings.  Of  the  great  nation-States  of  the  Western 
world,  and  of  the  totalitarian  States  in  particular,  it  is  not  even 
true  to  say  that  they  enhance  the  personality  of  their  members, 
far  less  that  they  create  it.  State  regimentation  tends  to  obliterate 
the  differences  between  people,  to  curb  initiative,  and  to  change 
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persons  into  puppets.  Lord  Baldwin  remarked  in  a  well-known 
epigram,  “  The  totalitarian  State  is  like  a  chestnut  tree — nothing 
will  grow  under  it.”  And  growth  is  one  of  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  personality. 

Thirdly  :  The  theory  that  the  State  has  personality  is  a 
delusion.  Dr.  Joad  has  pointed  out  that  while  we  may  concede 
that  “  groups  may  be  endowed  with  the  juristic  personalities 
which  the  law  imputes  to  them,  these  personalities  are,  in  a  quite 
literal  sense,  legal  figments.”  He  quotes  the  verdict  of  Prof. 
Barker :  “  To  talk  of  the  real  personality  of  anything  other  than 
the  individual  human  being  is  to  indulge  in  dubious  and  perhaps 
nebulous  speech.  When  a  permanent  group  of  ninety-nine 
members  is  in  session  in  its  place  of  meeting,  engaged  in  willing 
the  policy  of  the  group,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether  a 
hundredth  person  supervenes.”  Further,  men  belong  to  inter¬ 
national  economic,  cultural,  and  religious  groups.  Have  these 
groups  personalities  like  the  State?  On  what  grounds  is  per¬ 
sonality  denied  to  them?  If  their  personality  is  also  admitted, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  their  rights  over  their  members  should 
not  be  as  absolute  as  those  said  to  belong  to  the  group  personality 
of  the  nation-State.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
personality  of  the  State  is  anything  more  than  a  device  for  justi¬ 
fying  the  unlimited  despotism  of  those  who  have  seized  power 
in  the  State. 

Finally  :  The  State  is  not  the  source  of  moral  values.  Dr. 
Roberts  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  National  Socialism  as  “  the 
taboo  system  of  savages  plus  a  warped  mystical  interpretation 
of  modem  history.”  “  The  Germans  have  resurrected  tribal 
instincts  and  the  mythical  sanctions  of  a  savage  society.”  But 
totalitarianism  in  all  its  forms,  and  not  only  in  Nazism,  is  a  return 
to  tribal  group  morality.  Primitive  man  has  a  right  to  live 
only  as  a  member  of  his  tribe,  and  to  his  tribe  he  is  bound  to 
give,  without  even  the  appearance  of  hesitation,  whatever  is 
demanded  for  its  security.  The  tribe’s  gods  are  his  gods;  the 
tribe’s  customs  are  his  only  moral  law.  He  buys  all  his  religious 
and  ethical  customs  from  the  tribal  shop.  Likewise,  the  morality 
of  members  of  the  totalitarian  State  is  that  of  the  tribe  or  group 
rather  than  that  of  humanity ;  their  ethical  conceptions  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  group  in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves; 
right  and  wrong  depend  for  them  not  in  the  last  resort  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  bom  with  a  human  nature,  but  on  the  fact 
that  they  were  bom  in  a  bedroom  situated  in  a  certain  geo¬ 
graphical  area.  It  is  essential  to  the  genuinely  ethical  point  of 
view,  however,  that  it  shall  refer  to  humanity  as  a  whole  and 
not  only  to  a  group  in  it.  If  we  insist  on  the  absolutism  of  a 
group,  then  ethical  relations  with  other  groups  are  impossible. 
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I  The  social  nature  of  man  is  alone  adequate  as  a  basis  of  justice 
within  the  State  and  between  States.  That  the  State  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  all  questions  of  morals  is  a  view  which  ignores  the 
whole  trend  of  man’s  ethical  development.  Regard,  not  for  the 
interests  of  the  State,  but  for  those  of  humanity,  is  at  once  the 
only  basis  of  an  adequate  morality,  and  the  only  hope  for  future 
moral  progress. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  introduce  a  brief  account  of 
the  democratic  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
community. 

As  democrats,  we  may  admit  no  less  enthusiastically  than 
the  totalitarians  the  claim  of  society  on  the  individual,  but  we 
must  resolutely  refuse  to  equate,  as  they  do,  society  with  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  the  individual  ceases  to  be  himself  apart 
I  from  his  social  context.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  individual 

I  ceases  to  be  himself  apart  from  a  particular  form  of  political 

I  government.  He  is  a  full  ethical  personality  apart  from  govern¬ 

ment.  It  is  the  function  of  government  to  protect  that  personality, 

[;  not  to  constitute  it.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
State  to  provide  the  minimum  background  for  the  growth  of  the 
individual  in  that  kind  of  good  life  made  possible  for  him  in 
i  virtue  of  his  humanity.  On  this  view,  it  is  not  part  of  the  State’s 

;  business  to  lay  down  in  what  the  good  life  shall  consist.  Given 

i  that  every  individual  citizen  has  the  right  to  lead  his  own  life  in 

accordance  with  his  own  moral  code,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
State  to  see  that  every  individual  can,  with  equal  freedom,  exer¬ 
cise  this  right.  Such  is  the  general  principle  underlying  the 
democratic  conception  of  the  State.  The  modem  world  owes  it, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  chiefly  to  English  Nonconformists,  who 
I  proclaimed  it  and  suffered  for  it  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  It  follows  on  this  view  that  States  are  bound  by  genuine 
ethical  considerations,  both  in  dealing  with  their  citizens  and 
in  dealing  with  one  another.  Morality  depends  not  on  tfie 
decisions  of  the  divine  State,  but  on  human  nature;  hence  the 
individual  State  has  a  moral  obligation  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 
In  modern  Europe,  thanks  to  the  totalitarian  theory  of  the  State, 
this  moral  obligation  is  ignored  or  denied.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Hobhouse  says,  that  “  each  nation  is  a  member  of  a  family  of 
nations  which  together  constitute  humanity,”  and  that  “  each 
State  gains  a  greater  glory  from  the  service  of  humanity  of  which 
it  is  a  part  than  from  the  realisation  of  its  own  private  ends,” 
to  this  ideal  we  are  approaching  slowly  and  with  many  setbacks. 

:  Throughout  this  paper  I  have  been  urging  the  importance 

of  the  totalitarian  doctrine  for  political  theory,  but,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  also  very  important  for  religion.  It  is  one  of 
I  the  substitutes  for  Christianity,  and  its  popularity  confirms  the 
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words  of  Canon  F.  R.  Barry :  “  Before  all  else,  man  is  a  wor¬ 
shipper.  ...  If  he  cannot  find  God  in  heaven,  he  must  fall  down 
before  a  god  on  earth  and  deify  some  idol  of  his  own  making.” 
The  State  is,  I  hold,  one  of  the  worst  idols  men  have  made,  and 
its  worship  the  source  of  one  of  the  worst  tyrannies  men  have 
known.  If,  however,  we  are  to  prove  that  a  free  man’s  service  is 
a  finer  thing  than  the  pagan  servitude  demanded  by  the  totali¬ 
tarian  State  and  gladly  endured  by  its  citizens,  we  can  do  so 
only  by  giving  even  more  gladly  to  our  commonwealth  the 
devotion  it  asks,  and  by  showing  that  more  potent  to  inspire  such 
devotion  than  the  totalitarian  ideals  of  discipline,  order  and 
power,  which  are  based  on  philosophic  theory  and  Nordic  legend, 
are  the  democratic  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
grounded  in  our  Christian  faith. 

Gordon  J.  M.  Pearce. 


Trosnant  Academy. 

Had  Oliver  Cromwell  lived  a  little  longer  there  is  every  likeli¬ 
hood  that  a  University  would  have  been  established  in  Wales 
nearly  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  it  was.  John  Lewis  of 
Glasgrug,  Cardiganshire,  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  discussed 
the  need  of  educational  facilities  in  Wales.  It  is  a  lengthy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  position,  and  on  May  25th,  1656,  he  forwarded  a 
copy  to  Richard  Baxter,  and  suggested  that  he  should  use  his 
influence  with  Cromwell  for  the  founding  of  a  University.  In 
a  lengthy  reply,  Baxter  evinced  interest  in  the  project,  even  to 
suggesting  a  site  for  the  college  buildings.  The  relevant  passage 
is  as  follows :  “  I  am  most  desirous  to  treat  with  you  about  a 
Colledge  with  academical  priviledges  for  Wales,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  and  Dr.  Ulin  favor  it.  I  did  ten  years  ago  expound  it 
to  Colonel  Mackworth,  but  succeeded  not.”  Then  follows  a 
statement  of  the  efforts  that  Baxter  had  made  in  other  directions 
to  get  a  fund  started  for  the  purpose  of  providing  those  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  and  the  assurance  that  if  Lewis  and  those  who 
supported  him  in  his  request  could  find  someone  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gift  to  start  the  fund,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  official  sanction  and  support.  “  I  make  no  doubt  to 
procure  authority  from  ye  Protector  and  Parliament,”  and  so 
certain  is  he  that  all  would  be  well  that  he  suggests  the  site  for 
the  college.  “  I  conceive  Shrewsbury  ye  only  fit  place  in  many 
respects.” 

With  the  death  of  Cromwell  all  hope  for  higher  educational 
provisions  was  lost,  and  even  those  privileges  which  the 
Dissenters  had  enjoyed  during  Cromwell’s  rule  were  soon 
removed,  leaving  Nonconformist  Wales  in  much  the  same  position 
on  its  educational  side  as  it  had  been  when  Nonconformity  was 
first  established. 

This  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the  number  of  private 
academies  that  sprang  up  all  over  the  land  during  the  first  and 
second  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  other  contributory 
factor  was  that  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  Welsh 
clergymen  were  ejected  from  the  Anglican  community,  a  great 
number  of  whom  made  use  of  their  superior  learning  by  training 
young  men  for  the  Nonconformist  ministry. 

In  this  way  there  flowed  into  the  churches  of  Wales  a  steady 
stream  of  educated  men,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
denominational  academies  were  necessary  to  encourage  and 
control  the  training  of  these  men. 
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To  say,  as  it  has  been  said,^  that  the  Baptists  of  Wales  were 
guilty  of  “  culpably  neglecting  the  education  of  their  ministers 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ”  is  unfair  and  misleading.  As 
early  as  1720,  at  the  Association  Meetings  held  at  Trosgoed 
(now  Maesyberllan),  Breconshire,  a  Committee  was  set  up  to 
enter  into  the  whole  question  of  ministerial  training,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  consider  the  desirability  of  forming  a  denominational 
academy. 

This  movement  was  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
denomination,  including  John  Miles,  of  Ilston;  David  Davies,  of 
Hengoed;  Lewis  Thomas;  John  Jenkins,  Rhydwilym;  the  famous 
Enoch  Francis,  Aberduar;  and  Morgan  Griffiths,  the  third 
minister  of  Hengoed.  It  is  true  that  nothing  definite  seems  to 
have  emerged  from  the  findings  of  this  Committee,  but  the  fact 
that  a  son  of  one  of  its  members  opened  a  Baptist  Academy 
about  twelve  years  later  cannot  be  without  significance. 

It  was  left  to  a  layman  to  make  the  first  venture  in  ministerial 
education  among  the  Baptists  of  Wales.  John  Griffiths,  son  of 
Morgan  Griffiths,  the  minister  of  Hengoed,  who  was  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  Iron  and  Japanning  Works  at  Pontypool,  rented 
a  house  at  Trosnant  and  commenced  an  Academy  there  about 
the  year  1732.  The  Academy’s  syllabus  testifies  to  the  purpose 
Griffiths  had  in  mind,  for  it  included  among  its  subjects,  first,  the 
teaching  of  Welsh  and  English,  secondly,  an  introduction  to  the 
root  languages  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  thirdly,  an  introduction 
into  the  various  branches  of  learning  which  are  profitable  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

This  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  to  receive  the  official 
blessing  of  the  denomination,  and  it  served  the  churches  as  a 
ministerial  training  centre  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  concern  for  ministerial  education 
had  been  shown  before  this  date.  In  1718  the  Particular  Baptist 
Fund,  known  in  Wales  as  the  London  Treasury  Fund,  began  to 
help  ministers  in  Wales,  some  to  buy  books,  and  others  to  obtain 
instruction  at  one  or  other  of  the  private  Academies.  Even 
earlier  than  this,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  churches  assisted  young  men  to  study  at  the  school  of 
Robert  Morgan,  Pontyrdulais,  who  afterwards  became  teacher 
at  Horsley  Down  School,  London. 

But  these  were  all  personal  transactions  in  comparison  with 
that  which  later  took  place  at  Trosnant.  Here  the  denomination 
not  only  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Academy,  but  also 
had  an  important  voice  in  its  control  and  administration.  There 
were  times  when  its  influence  and  importance  were  less  than  at 

1  By  Dr.  Rees  in  his  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  1st 
edition,  p.496. 
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re  others,  but  never  during  its  history  was  the  Academy  completely 
rs  severed  from  the  Association. 

As  far  as  can  be  discovered  there  were  six  tutors  at  Tros- 
ed  nant,“  not  all  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  succession,  and  it  is  difficult 

to  to  determine,  with  any  accuracy,  how  long  and  in  what  capacity 

:s-  some  of  these  tutors  laboured  there.  But  one  thing  seems  now 

lal  to  have  been  established,  namely,  that  Miles  Hariy  was  associated 

in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Academy  from  first  to  last.  He 
he  and  John  Griffiths  married  two  sisters,  and  they  became  firm 

of  friends,  and  if  John  Griffiths  is  to  be  credited  with  the  founding 

|us  of  the  Academy,  much  of  its  later  success  is  attributable  to  the 

ird  unwearying  efforts  of  his  brother-in-law. 

to  When  John  Griffiths'  active  interest  in  the  institution  he  had 

act  founded  terminated  is  not  known,  but  we  are  told  that  as  the 

my  result  of  a  difference  between  him  and  some  of  the  "  gentlemen 

of  the  district  ”  he  left  Pontypool  about  1750.  After  a  period 
■ial  of  residence  at  Abercam,  where  he  was  among  the  founders  of 

of  the  Baptist  Church  there,  he  left  for  America  in  April  1759. 

me  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Philadelphia,  but  later  removed  to  New 
ted  York,  where  his  intellectual  attainments  were  recognised  and  he 
out  was  made  a  judge  of  the  New  York  State, 
ose  That  Caleb  Evans  was  at  the  Academy  early  in  its  history 

the  is  now  beyond  dispute,  although  Joshua  Thomas,  Rufus  and 

the  Nefydd,  seem  to  have  overlooked  him.  From  Dissenting 

don  Deputies  we  learn  that  he  was  brought  before  the  Bishop  of 

the  Llandaff,  Mathew  Mawson,  for  keeping  a  school  without  a 

licence.  This  was  in  1739,  which  indicates  that  at  that  time 
cial  Evans  was  the  principal  of  the  Academy. 

IS  a  The  bishop  held  that  a  licence  for  teaching  could  only  be 

t  is  granted,  according  to  the  Schism  Act,  to  one  who  could  produce 

tion  evidence  of  having  communed  at  least  once  at  the  parish  church 

Jtist  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  This  Caleb  Evans  could  not 

n  to  do,  but  he  went  one  better,  for  this  was  one  of  the  occasions 

tain  when  the  prisoner  was  better  versed  in  the  law  than  his  judge, 

iven  Not  only  did  he  point  out  to  the  bishop  that  the  Schism  Act 

enth  had  never  been  enforced,  but  that  it  had  been  totally  repealed 

il  of  in  1719.  After  that  incident  Evans  resigned  as  principal  of  the 

cher  Academy,  and  removed  in  1764  to  Bristol,  where  he  died  in  1790. 

Some  time  during  its  early  years  the  Academy  seems  to  have 
with  been  under  the  supervision  of  one  Thomas  Phillips,  a  native  of 

ition  Rhydwilym,  but  nothing  is  known  of  him.  It  has  been  suggested 

also  that  he  was  the  son  of  Philip  John,  the  minister  of  the  church 

here  at  Rhydwilym,  but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  support  this, 

in  at  The  brightest  and  most  successful  period  in  the  history  of 

,  1st  *John  Griffiths,  Caleb  Evans,  Thomas  Phillips,  John  Mathews,  Rees 

Evans  and  Miles  Harry. 
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Trosnant  was  enjoyed  under  the  prindpalship  of  John  Mathews, 
of  Swansea.  He  is  reported  as  having  excelled  in  certain 
branches  of  learning,  and  was  a  tutor  at  Trosnant  for  many  years, 
commencing  his  work  there  in  1740;  apparently  from  the  time 
that  Caleb  Evans  severed  his  connection  with  the  Academy. 

We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  much  of  the  success 
during  this  period  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  publicity  that 
the  Academy  received  as  the  result  of  Caleb  Evans’  trial.  The 
courage  and  resource  of  Evans  were  much  talked  of  in  those 
days,  and  the  institution  of  which  he  was  the  head  received  a 
much-needed  fillip  from  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings.  Many 
brilliant  young  men  enrolled  as  members  of  Trosnant  during  this 
period,  who  later  earned  fame  for  themselves  not  only  in  England 
and  Wales,  but  also  in  Ireland  and  America.  Among  them  were 
Morgan  Jones  of  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Francis  of  Horsley 
Church,  Gloucester,  and  Thomas  Llewellyn  of  London.  The 
death  of  John  Mathews  coincides  with  the  closing  of  the 
Academy. 

There  is  one  other  tutor  whose  name  cannot  be  left  out  of 
the  list  of  those  who  served  Trosnant  during  these  forty  years, 
he  was  Rees  Evans  of  Pentrefnewydd,  Montgomeryshire.  He 
was  never  the  principal,  but  seems  always  to  have  worked  as  the 
assistant  to  the  Head  Teacher.  He  had  already  some  knowledge 
of  teaching  before  coming  to  Trosnant.  After  his  baptism  in 
1740  he  moved  to  Bedwellty,  Monmouthshire,  where  he  opened 
a  private  school.  It  was  from  Bedwellty  that  he  was  invited 
to  Trosnant,  where  he  was  asked  to  preach. 

His  associations  with  Trosnant  were  partly  as  student  and 
partly  as  tutor.  He  left  Trosnant  before  1749,  for  in  that  year 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Bristol,  where,  like  so  many  of  the 
other  students  of  the  Academy,  he  had  gone  for  a  further  course 
of  studies.  From  Bristol  he  received  a  call  to  Leominster,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years.  Afterwards  he  was  at  Shrewsbury, 
Chester  and  Tewkesbury,  dying  in  the  last-named  place  in  1768. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  exact  relation  of  Miles  Harry 
with  the  Academy  is  difficult  to  determine.  He  was  a  native  of 
Blaenau  Gwent,  where  he  was  baptised  on  April  1st,  1724,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  local  preacher  on  October  29th,  1729.  He 
preached  very  often  at  Penygam,  which  was  at  that  time  a  branch 
church  of  Blaenau  Gwent.  When  the  first  invitation  came  to 
him  to  take  charge  of  Penygarn  Church,  the  members  at  Blaenau 
Gwent  were  not  altogether  agreeable  to  his  going,  desiring,  so  it 
has  been  suggested,  to  retain  his  services  themselves.  At  last, 
however,  they  consented,  and  having  received  his  letter  of 
transfer  on  May  1st,  1732,  he  became  the  chosen  pastor  of  Peny¬ 
gam  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
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So  we  have  a  new  minister  at  the  only  Baptist  Church  in 
Pontypool  just  about  the  time  that  the  Trosnant  Academy  was 
coming  into  being,  and  the  history  of  Trosnant  and  Penygam 
are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  tell  where  one 
begins  and  where  the  other  finishes.  For  example,  the  Penygam 
records  tell  of  much  missionary  work  in  those  days.  Young  men 
were  sent  out  to  all  the  surrounding  villages  to  commence  new 
causes.  Thus  we  have  Baptist  Churches  being  formed  in  districts 
as  far  apart  as  Rogerstone  and  Blaenavon,  Risca  and  Goytre, 
and  hardly  a  village  in  the  eastern  and  western  valleys  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  was  not  visited. 

But  how  many  of  these  young  evangelists  were  members 
of  the  church  at  Penygam,  and  how  many  were  members  both 
of  Penygam  and  of  Trosnant  Academy,  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  full  list  of  students  at 
Trosnant  can  never  be  discovered.  There  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  young  men  leaving  their  homes  for  Trosnant  would 
[  seek  membership  at  Penygam,  and  equally  as  certain  that  they 
would  have  been  known  later  as  members  of  Penygam  rather 
than  as  students  of  the  Academy.  It  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  that  accounts  for  the  statement  so  often  made  that  all  except 
five  of  the  students  at  Trosnant  settled  in  America,  England  or 
I  elsewhere.  If  we  take  into  account  all  those  who  settled  in  Wales 
from  Penygam  the  figure  would  be  nearer  fifty  than  five,  and 
many  of  these  must  have  received  instruction  at  Trosnant. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  concerning  the  number  of  ministers 
which  Trosnant  produced,  some  placing  the  figure  no  higher 
than  forty  over  the  whole  period,  or  an  average  of  one  a  year 
during  its  existence.  But  Dr.  Richards,  in  his  Nonconformist 
Memorial,  claims  that  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  during 
Mathews’  period  alone,  and  this  seems  much  nearer  the  mark 
when  we  remember  the  number  of  men  that  entered  the  Welsh 
ministry  from  Penygam  during  Miles  Harry’s  ministry. 

For  many  of  the  students  Trosnant  was  but  the  stepping- 
stone  to  Bristol,  and  a  great  deal  more  is  known  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  these  than  of  the  men  whose  training  ended  with  their 
period  at  the  Academy.  They  left  their  mark  upon  Theology, 
Philosophy,  History  and  Literature.  One  of  their  number, 
Thomas  Llewellyn,  made  valuable  contributions  to  New  Testa¬ 
ment  studies,  principally  as  a  result  of  his  work  on  the  root 
languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  all,  without  exception, 
gained  much  prominence  as  preachers  and  denominational 
leaders. 

Some  are  deserving  of  more  than  this  generalised  reference ; 
especially  those  who  were  at  Trosnant  during  its  most  successful 
years  under  John  Mathews.  Of  these,  the  greatest  was  Thomas 
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Llewellyn,  for  whom  it  has  been  claimed  by  one  authority  that 
“  he  was  the  most  noted  man  that  Wales  ever  reared.”  Bora 
near  Hengoed  in  1720,  Llewellyn  began  to  preach  immediately 
following  his  baptism  in  1739.  Before  reaching  his  twentieth 
birthday  he  beci*me  a  student  at  Trosnant,  later  studying  under 
Foskett  and  Evans  at  Bristol.  At  the  latter  place  he  showed  such 
exceptional  brilliance  that  he  was  advised  to  continue  his  studies 
in  London,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Huttard, 
Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Margath,  Dr.  Jennings  and  Dr.  Savage. 

Realising  how  greatly  he  himself  had  benefited  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  learning  granted  him,  Llewellyn's  first  service  on 
concluding  his  own  studies  was  the  provision  of  free  educational 
facilities  for  all  young  men  preparing  for  the  Baptist  ministry. 
His  example  soon  attracted  others  who  were  interested  in 
ministerial  education,  and  soon  afterwards  a  Society  was  formed 
“  for  advising  and  helping  young  men  to  learn  original  languages 
of  Scripture,  and  other  subjects  desirable  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.”  The  Society  chose  Thomas  Llewellyn  teacher  and 
advisor  to  these  young  men. 

He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  London  Cymrodorion 
Society,  and  Cymdeithas  Gwyneddigion.  For  many  years  he 
gave  valuable  assistance  as  a  member  of  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  for  the  evangelisation  of  Mon  and  Arfon.  The  University 
of  Aberdeen  honoured  Llewellyn,  first  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  M.A.  degree,  and  later  the  LL.D.  He  died  in  August  1793, 
and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
same  grave  as  Isaac  Watts. 

Another  Trosnant  student  who  gained  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation  was  Morgan  Edwards.  He  was  a  member  at  Penygam 
under  Miles  Harry,  and  began  preaching  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age.  For  twenty  years  he  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 
journeying  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  England  and  Ireland 
preaching  the  Gospel.  It  was  not  until  1757  that  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry ;  nineteen  years  after  he  had  commenced  preach¬ 
ing.  In  1761  he  sailed  to  America,  where  he  soon  sprang  into 
prominence  as  a  popular  preacher  and  historian. 

To  Morgan  Edwards  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  of  our 
information  concerning  the  Baptist  movement  in  America  up 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  twelve 
books  on  Baptist  History  in  the  Twelve  States.  These  first 
appeared  in  1/70,  and  are  evidence  of  great  scholarship. 

In  this  very  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  but  two  of  Tros- 
nant’s  students  we  have  an  indication  of  how  the  Academy 
influenced  Baptist  witness  in  England,  Ireland  and  America,  and 
as  could  be  expected,  its  influence  in  Wales  was  even  greater, 
but,  as  someone  has  suggested,  to  tell  the  story  of  Trosnant, 
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even  in  the  fragmentary  form  in  which  we  have  it,  would  demand 
the  space  of  an  average-size  book. 

During  its  forty  years  of  existence  the  Academy  did  much 
to  remove  the  prejudices  that  then  existed  against  a  trained 
ministry,  and  paved  the  way  for  future  efforts  along  similar  lines. 
There  was  never  a  year  in  its  history  when  its  supporters  were 
free  from  anxiety,  and  scarcely  an  Association  meeting  passed 
without  some  threat  to  its  existence.  The  last  great  fight  to 
preserve  the  Academy  was  made  in  1761,  but  the  support  was 
lacking,  and  the  movement  declined  until  it  was  finally  abandoned 
in  1770. 

There  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Academy 
should  be  closed.  When,  in  1741,  the  question  of  its  continuance 
was  discussed,  it  was  revealed  that  there  were  only  sixteen 
churches  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales  who  were  members 
of  the  Union,  and  it  was  explained  that  the  expense  of  the 
Academy  was  too  great  to  be  borne  by  so  few. 

There  was  also  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  tutors,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  students  left  Trosnant  to  complete  their  studies 
at  Bristol,  and  became  lost  to  Wales  by  settling  in  England  or 
America. 

Selwyn  Gummer. 


r 


Non-Collegiate  Studies,  1779. 

A  Letter  from  Robert  Burnside  to  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett. 

Aberdeen,  Deer.  23.,  1779. 

Revd.  Sir, 

Some  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  proposed  to  pay  my 
respects  to  you;  but  by  one  thing  or  other  I  have  hitherto  been 
prevented.  However  an  opportunity  now  offers  itself  which  I 
gladly  embrace.  And  I  shall  without  further  preface  proceed 
to  inform  you  of  what  I  have  been  doing  since  the  last  time  I 
was  favored  with  your  company  and  conversation. 

I  have  endeavoured  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  to 
pursue  that  course  of  study  which  you  prescribed  me  with  regard 
both  to  Composition  and  the  Authors  you  recommended  for  my 
entertainment  and  profit.  My  doors  are  shut  against  all 
Expositions  and  Commentaries  except  Dr.  Doddridge’s  Para¬ 
phrase  and  Poole's  Annotations,  neither  of  which  I  have  been 
able  as  yet  to  procure.  So  that  I  have  no  other  mean  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  Scripture  than  comparing  one  Text  with  another 
and  making  it  its  own  Interpreter.  This  practice  requires  much 
time  and  application,  and  prevents  my  advancing  so  fast  as  I 
could  wish.  It  costs  me  so  much  labour  to  explain  the  Text 
and  Context,  to  invent  matter,  to  dispose  my  materials  in  a 
proper  order,  and  to  express  my  ideas  that  with  all  my  attention 
and  diligence  I  am  only  composing  the  third  sermon  since  my 
arrival.  I  attempted  several  Expositions  chiefly  of  passages 
out  of  ye  Epistles,  but,  after  having  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time 
about  them,  and  well-nigh  exhausted  my  Spirits,  have  been 
obliged  to  give  them  over.  There  appears  to  be  much  greater 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  Epistles  than  I  formerly  apprehended. 
When  the  Apostle  Paul  adduces  proofs  in  favour  of  any  doctrine, 
he  brings  other  proofs  to  strengthen  these  &c :  By  which  means 
the  parts  of  the  Epistles  are  so  closely  connected  with  and 
dependant  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  a 
part  for  the  subject  of  an  exposition  without  explaining  the 
whole.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  I  do  not  see  y*.  connection 
between  one  verse  and  another,  or  how  the  one  proves  the  other 
which  yet  is  intimated  by  the  causal  Particle  (For).  And,  to  add 
no  more,  the  members  of  sentences,  or  the  sentences  themselves, 
are  not  always  disposed  agreeably  to  our  notions  of  order  and 
regularity,  what  was  said  in  one  member  or  sentence  being 
repeated  with  some  little  variation  in  another,  which  whenever 
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I  it  happens  breeds  some  sort  of  confusion,  and  increases  the 
I  difficulty  of  analysing  them.  These  are  the  principal  reasons 
why  I  have  not  succeeded  better  in  analytical  discourses, 
f!  The  third  kind  of  exercise  which  you  recommended  to  me 

■  was  Essays,  in  which  I  find  as  great  if  not  greater  difficulties  than 
I  in  the  other  two.  The  reason  is  that  I  am  more  intimately 
1  acquainted  with  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Religion  than  with 
j  those  things  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  Essays.  But  this 
I  and  the  other  difficulties  will  I  hope  decrease  as  I  improve  in 
;!  knowledge. 

i  I  am  sometimes  very  much  distressed  on  account  of  the 

t  little  Progress  I  make,  at  which  seasons  Religion  greatly  supports 
my  mind.  The  same  Providence  which  began  will  I  hope  com- 
jl  plete  his  own  Work. 

I  You  will  excuse  my  freedom  in  troubling  you  with  my  diffi- 

I  culties.  You  have  in  some  measure  drawn  the  trouble  upon  your- 
f,  self ;  for  by  your  past  kindness  to  me  you  have  given  incontestable 
I  proof  that  no  earthly  friend  more  heartily  wishes  my  welfare  or 
I  is  more  able  to  promote  it  than  yourself. 

j  I  am  abridging  Mr.  Grove,  and  Dr.  Ward  agreeably  to  your 

i  advice. 

i  Dr.  Clarke’s  argument  a  priori  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
i  a  Deity  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour.  I  will 

endeavour  to  give  you  my  idea  of  it.  In  the  former  propositions 
he  proves  an  absurdity  from  supposing  that  there  is  no 
independant  and  immutable  Being.  Such  a  Being  then  exists  of 
'  necessity  i.e.  We  must  either  believe  his  existence,  or  admit  an 
absurdity.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  my  belief  to  be  necessary, 
and  another  for  his  existence  to  be  necessary.  When  I  see  two 
1  ideas  evidently  to  agree  I  am  necessitated  to  believe  their  agree¬ 
ment,  but  that  necessity  which  is  the  cause  why  I  believe  their 
agreement  ought  not  to  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  agree¬ 
ment.  And  yet  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  done  this  in  the  present 
case,  when  he  asserts  necessity  to  be  the  cause  why  the  supreme 
Being  does  exist  rather  than  does  not  exist,  whereas  it  is  in  truth 
no  more  than  the  cause  why  we  believe  his  existence.  Professor 
I  McLeod  seems  to  have  much  the  same  idea  of  this  argument 
as  I  have,  for  when  I  mentioned  it  to  him  he  replied  that  that 
necessity  regarded  us  and  not  the  Supreme  Being.  If  this  be  all 
that  the  argument  a  priori  amounts  to,  I  do  not  see  wherein  it 
differs  from  an  argument  a  posteriori. 

II  thought  to  have  said  something  concerning  Mr.  Locke’s 
notion  of  Free-Will,  but  the  limits  of  my  paper  will  not  allow  me. 

I  have  been  enquiring  after  a  Boarding-house  for  Mas'. 
Stennett.  From  the  character  Mrs.  Cruddie  gives  me  of  the 
Seceders  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
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enthusiasm  among  them,  and  were  it  possible  to  find  one  fit  for 
your  purpose  respecting  Religion,  none  of  them  keeps  boarders; 
for  there  is  but  one  boarding-house  in  all  the  town.  Mrs.  Cruddie 
informs  me  of  a  Minister’s  Widow,  a  very  pious  gentlewoman 
who  keeps  boarders  in  the  New-town,  and  takes  none  but  sober 
youths.  If  this  gentlewoman  would  remove  to  the  old-town,  she 
seems  to  be  the  most  likely  to  answer  your  purpose.  But  it  will 
be  very  inconvenient  for  Mas'  Stennett  to  walk  the  distance 
between  ye  Towns  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  College  three 
times  every  day.  If  I  may  presume  to  give  my  opinion,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  board  in  a  moral  though  not 
religious  Family  in  the  old-town,  and  on  Sabbath-day,  or  when¬ 
ever  he  has  an  opportunity  to  go  over  to  the  new-town  and  visit 
Mrs.  Cruddie  or  any  other  religious  person.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  my  enquiries  turn  out  so  little  to  your  satisfaction,  but  really 
there  is  little  prospect  of  procuring  what  you  wish  for  in  the 
old-town.  I  will  however  continue  to  enquire,  and,  if  I  meet 
with  better  success,  shall  be  happy  to  let  you  know. 

I  am. 

Sir, 

With  great  respect. 

Your  much  obliged 
and  humble  Serv*. 

ROBT  BURNSIDE. 

P.S. — Please  to  present  my  best  Resp^.  to  M**™.  &c :  and  my 
duty  to  my  Parents  &c : 

To,  The  Revd.  Dr.  Stennett, 

to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Burnside, 

Palmer’s  Rents,  Snow’s  Fields, 

Borough,  London, 


Joseph  Harbottle, 

A  Nineteenth-Century  Pastor. 

“  Farewell,  my  friends  belov’d, 

Time  passes  fleetly; 

When  moments  are  improv’d, 

Time  passes  sweetly. 

In  Jesus  we  are  one; 

When  our  few  years  are  gone 
Before  the  shining  throne 
We’ll  meet  in  glory.” 

That  is  the  last  hymn  in  the  Revised  Baptist  Church  Hymnal, 
to  which  edition  it  was  added.  A  note  says :  “  This  hymn 
is  widely  used  among  Baptist  Churches  in  the  North  as  a  closing 
hymn  for  services  and  Association  Meetings.  The  writer  was 
minister  of  Accrington  Church  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.” 

This  minister,  Joseph  Harbottle,  who  died  in  1864,  just 
seventy-five  years  ago,  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  ministerial 
life  and  tempo  of  the  age.  With  his  time  for  study,  the  pursuit 
of  hobbies,  and  the  deepening  of  friendship,  he  is  an  enviable 
figure  for  the  present  generation. 

For  consider,  this  man  during  his  forty  years’  ministry  served 
in  turn  three  churches  which  were  neighbours.  His  district  was 
Accrington,  and  he  never  had  to  quit.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
famous  as  men  count  fame,  but  he  laboured  faithfully  in  the 
work  to  which  he  believed  God  had  called  him,  and  gained  a  place 
of  real  influence  in  the  district.  That  influence  abides.  In  many 
a  Northern  chapel  and  school  Harbottle’s  portrait  still  hangs  as 
testimony.  The  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  life  has  proved  to  be 
more  enduring  than  that  of  many  eloquent  and  much-travelled 
orators  of  his  own  day.  Indeed,  in  the  present  re-consideration 
of  the  ministerial  system  this  factor  of  the  influence  of  the  lives 
and  personalities  of  the  men  who  stick  it  is  not  receiving  its  due 
weight.  And  if  it  be  said  that  to-day’s  pace  does  not  give  the 
same  chance  to  personality,  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  ministry  in 
the  modem  world  ceases  to  exist.  For  its  ultimate  justification 
is  in  the  contact  of  friendship,  and  there  is  something  wrong 
where  this  is  not  possible.  Either  the  pace  or  the  personality 
must  be  changed.  Or  both. 

Joseph  Harbottle’s  mother  bore  an  honoured  Baptist  name 
—that  of  Angus.  His  father  was  the  Baptist  minister  at  the 
ancient  church  at  Tottlebank  for  forty-three  years.  It  was  during 
his  ministry  that  this  church,  with  a  handful  of  members,  sent 
five  young  men  into  the  ministry.  Joseph  was  bora  on  September 
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2Sth,  1798.  He  was  converted  at  fifteen  and  baptised  as  a  b 

believer  when  twenty-one.  From  childhood  he  had  diligently  ii 

studied  the  classics  and  Hebrew,  so  that  in  early  manhood  he  was  o 

an  accomplished  scholar.  Eventually,  few  men  in  England  had  a 

at  that  time  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  \ 

And,  as  we  shall  see,  perhaps  even  the  latest  aspirant  in  Semitics  s 

in  Regent’s  Park  College  could  trace  his  descent  back  to  this  b 

Northern  minister.  c 

In  1822  he  went  to  Horton  College  to  take  the  classical  e 

department  in  training  candidates  for  the  ministry.  But  ill-health  1 

prevented  the  pursuit  of  this  work,  and  his  Principal,  Dr.  f 

Steadman,  who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  ability,  recom-  t 

mended  him  to  the  Church  at  Accrington.  After  an  extended 
trial,  in  accordance  with  contemporary  practice,  he  accepted  a  r 

unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  which  now  s 

worships  in  Cannon  Street.  The  work  was  hard,  but  the  young  ( 

minister  saw  it  through,  and  in  time  the  tide  turned.  In  one  s 

year  sixty  members  were  added,  and  later  a  new  building  was  t 

erected  in  the  Blackburn  Road.  s 

Harbottle  was  a  bachelor,  and  lived  alone  in  his  own  house.  £ 
Ladies  were  not  allowed  about  the  place,  so  the  cleaning  was 
surreptitiously  done  in  his  absence.  As  he  moved  among  the  £ 

people  of  Accrington  he  came  to  be  regarded  affectionately  by  all  I 

classes  of  the  community.  Dr.  Angus,  who  became  Secretary  of  < 

the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  then  President  of  Regent’s  ( 

Park  College,  knew  him  well  at  this  time,  and  says  that  all  the 
people  in  the  place  spoke  of  him  with  reverence.  Some  remarked  t 

on  his  conscientiousness,  others  were  attracted  by  his  simplicity,  ( 

a  third  class  found  in  him  a  faithful,  tender  friend,  and  some  i 

smiled  at  what  seemed  his  odd  ways.  i 

The  North  suffered  from  trade  depressions  even  in  those  < 

days,  and  Harbottle,  though  his  stipend  was  little  more  than  i 

eighty  pounds  a  year,  was  always  foremost  in  the  work  of  relief.  < 

He  formulated  a  scheme  for  assistance  together  with  local  trades-  j 

men,  and  many  are  the  stories  of  his  appearance  when  touring  < 

the  district  with  a  hired  man  and  an  ass  laden  with  provisions  i 

for  distribution.  1 

For  a  number  of  years  he  instructed  men  for  the  Christian  < 

ministry.  Among  these  were  Joseph  Angus,  mentioned  above,  ! 

and  Henry  Dunkley,  who  became  Editor  of  the  Manchester  ' 

Examiner  and  Times.  The  former  has  told  how  Harbottle  would  ' 

sit  in  the  high-backed  Lancashire  rocking-chair  before  the  drowsy 
fire,  “  the  fire  slept,  and  the  chair  barely  moved,  but  eye,  lip  and  '• 

mind  were  all  alive !  He  rigorously  demanded  the  jots  and  tittles  i 

of  the  verbs,  and  roots  must  be  dug  for  and  carefully  presented.”  ' 

In  those  days,  too,  there  was  time  not  only  for  learning. 
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but  even  for  recreation  and  hobbies,  too.  Was  there  not,  for 
instance,  his  telescope,  revealing  the  then  little-known  wonders 
of  the  stellar  world?  Did  not  friends  marvel  at  his  microscope 
as  it  threw  light  on  the  progress  of  the  tadpole  into  the  frog? 
Were  there  not,  also,  long  country  walks,  and  quiet  evenings 
spent  in  book-binding?  Above  all,  there  were  the  sortes  Har- 
bottleianae,  “  in  virtue  of  which,”  says  Dr.  Angus,  “  we  were 
challenged  to  open  the  Hebrew  Bible  anywhere — in  Job  or  Hosea, 
even — and  to  find  any  verse  which  he  should  fail  to  translate. 
The  deep  craft  of  this  arrangement  was  in  the  end  revealed; 
for  as  soon  as  we  could  read  the  Hebrew  intelligently,  he  ceased 
to  show  off  his  power  of  rendering  it  into  English.” 

In  1841  there  was  opened  at  Accrington  a  new  college  for 
ministerial  training.  Harbottle  was  appointed  to  the  classical 
side  of  the  work.  But  he  did  not  relinquish  oversight  of  the 
Church  until  the  college  was  closed  in  1849.  He  then  went  a 
short  distance  along  the  road  to  the  New  Lane  Church,  Oswald- 
twistle.  Here  he  laboured  for  fourteen  years  with  eminent 
success.  He  then  returned  to  foster  a  new  cause  in  Accrington, 
at  Barnes  Street,  and  he  was  minister  there  at  his  death. 

The  tribute  given  by  Accrington  to  this  Baptist  minister 
at  his  funeral  was  commensurate  in  its  degree  with  that  given 
by  London  to  Spurgeon.  All  the  shops  were  closed,  and  great 
crowds  lined  the  streets.  To  the  burial  at  Tottlebank  came  Free 
Churchmen  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Among  the  Free  Churches — and  particularly  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Baptist — a  major  part  of  the  responsibility  for  a 
Church’s  success  or  otherwise  rests  upon  the  minister.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  right  in  principle,  but  in  practice  it  is  so.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  searching  re-examination,  by  both  Churches  and 
ministers  alike,  of  the  best  disposition  of  the  minister’s  time 
and  gifts.  It  is  still  personality  that  counts  with  personalities. 
And  the  greatest  need  of  the  modem  world — which  the  Church 
ought  to  be  eager  to  supply,  at  least  through  its  minister — is 
friendship.  And  friendship  takes  time.  And  the  impact  of 
personality  upon  a  district  takes  years,  not  just  two  or  three, 
either.  This  should  be  remembered  when  ease  of  movement 
seems  to  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  the  accomplishment  of  solid 
work.  The  life  of  a  pastor  such  as  Joseph  Harbottle  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  fundamental  elements  in  true  ministerial 
success— diligence,  faithfulness,  friendship.  They  might  be 
summed  up  in  “  sticking  it.”  And  as  for  disposition  of  time 
and  gifts — well,  he  didn’t  spend  (is  that  the  right  word?)  much 
time  on  committees. 

Sydney  Clark. 
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The  Old  General  Baptist  Church 
at  Norwich. 

OVER  a  narrow  arched  passage  between  two  tall  houses  in 
the  winding  street  called  Cowgate,  near  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Wensum,  may  be  seen  to  this  day  the  words,  General 
Baptist  Chapel.  They  mark  what  was  once  the  entrance  way 
to  the  “  Priory  Yard  Chapel,”  which  for  nearly  two  centuries 
was  the  meeting-place  of  a  Church  founded  by  the  famous 
Thomas  Grantham,  the  successor  of  which  is  Silver  Road 
Baptist  Church. 

REV.  THOMAS  GRANTHAM. 

Grantham  had  an  adventurous  career.  Entering  the  ministry 
in  1656  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his  energy  and  organising 
ability  were  soon  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  a  group 
of  small  General  Baptist  Churches  in  South  Lincolnshire.  After 
the  Restoration  he  suffered  fifteen  months’  imprisonment  in  Lin¬ 
coln  Gaol  and  six  months  more  at  Louth  as  the  penalty  for  his 
religious  activities.  Three  times  he  had  audiences  with  King 
Charles  II.,  who,  it  is  said,  received  him  courteously  and  made 
promise  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  General  Baptists — a  promise 
which,  however,  never  bore  fruit.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  an 
Apostle  or  Messenger  of  the  Churches.  He  seems  to  have  settled 
at  Norwich  about  1685,  and  besides  forming  the  Church  here  he 
organised  General  Baptist  Churches  at  Great  Yarmouth  and 
King’s  Lynn. 

His  relationship  with  his  fellow-Nonconformists  in  Norwich 
was  far  from  friendly,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  on  better  terms 
with  the  Anglicans,  to  whom  perhaps  his  Arminian  views  may 
have  commended  him.  When  he  died  in  1692  his  body  was  laid 
to  rest  within  the  west  doors  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  the  Vicar, 
Rev.  John  Connould,  a  personal  friend  of  Grantham’s,  conducting 
the  funeral. 

Connould  had  a  great  respect  for  Grantham,  and  directed 
that  when  he  died  his  bod^  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
When  Blomefield  wrote  his  History  of  Norfolk  in  174^  this 
grave  was  marked  by  a  black  marble  slab,  engraved  with 
Connould’s  arms  and  a  long  inscription  in  which  he,  Connould, 
is  described  as  "  Verbi  Dei  fidus  Dispensator,  Antiquae 
Disciplinae  rigidus  Satelles,  Piis  omnibus  bonisque  chorus." 
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AN  EARLY  LEASE. 

The  premises  which  Grantham’s  Church  occupied  in  Cowgate 
were  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Convent  of  the  Whitefriars.  An 
old  Abstract  of  the  Title  to  these  premises  has  lately  come  to 
light.  From  this  it  appears  that  on  April  17th,  1697,  a  lease  of 
700  years  at  £10  per  annum  was  given  by  one  John  Chambers, 
a  Woolcomber,  to  the  representatives  of  the  Church — Nathaniel 
Foxwell,  Henry  Taylor,  and  John  Mingay,  Worstead  Weavers, 
Daniel  Gilman,  Cordwainer,  and  Ephraim  Dowson,  Robert  Jessop, 
John  Heett  and  Daniel  Killingworth,  Woolcombers,  all  of  the 
City  of  Norwich.  The  premises  are  described  as : 

“  All  that  Messe.  and  tenemt.  called  the  old  Chapel 
being  in  length  41  feet  within  the  wall  and  in  breadth  21  feet 
with  so  much  of  the  two  tenemts  :  under  it  then  in  the  posson 
of  Elizath :  Stubbs  and  Robert  Browne  as  extend  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  said  Old  Chapel.  And  also  one  piece  of 
Ground  on  the  South  side  of  the  sd :  Old  Chapel  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  sd :  building  and  of  the  breadth  of 
30  feet.” 

The  word  “  chapel  ”  presumably  refers  to  the  previous 
monastic  use  of  the  building,  which  is  described  by  Blomefield  as : 

“  The  Friars’  Hall  with  their  kitchen  under  it,  now  the 
Anabaptist  Meeting  House,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  the  West  end  thereof.” 

John  Chambers  undertook  to  put  the  outward  part  of  the 
roof  in  good  repair  before  the  Feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  lessees  were  to  enclose  their  ground  with  a  good  and 
defensible  wall  by  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Christ 
then  next. 


THE  BAPTISTRY. 

The  lease  has  a  further  provision  respecting  the  Baptistry. 
The  Lessees  were  to  have  the  right 

"  to  pass  to  a  certain  Pool  of  Water  in  the  Garden  of  the 
sd  :  John  Chambers  then  in  the  posson  of  William  Wallman 
to  make  use  of  the  same  as  a  place  for  dipping  of  such 
person  or  persons  as  shod :  be  brought  or  go  thither  to  be 
dipped  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  so  that  they  .  .  . 
did  well  and  truly  pay  to  the  said  John  Chambers  ...  the 
sum  of  1/-  for  every  time  that  the  said  water  shod  :  be  made 
use  of  for  dipping  so  that  they  did  no  hurt  or  damage  to 
the  fruit  trees  bushes  herbs  flowers  and  other  things  growing 
or  to  grow  for  the  time  being  in  the  sd  :  Garden.” 
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More  Reminiscences  of  the  Strict 
and  Particulars. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  VIII.,  210.) 

JAMES  BOYD  WARREN  was  an  Ulsterman.  An  Anglican 
by  birth,  he  became  a  lay  missionary  of  the  Irish  Church 
Mission,  for  which  he  laboured  and  suffered  in  Southern 
Ireland.  His  character  so  commended  itself  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Mission  that  he  was  sent  to  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canter¬ 
bury,  to  be  prepared  for  the  foreign  mission  field.  His  training 
included  the  Greek  Testament,  and  studies  of  this  led  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  Baptist  position. 

He  explained  his  position  to  Dean  Alford,  then  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  who,  while  sympathetic,  pointed  out  that  he  could 
no  longer  stay  at  St.  Augustine’s  and  sent  him  to  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
who,  in  1864,  welcomed  him  to  the  Pastor’s  College.  Here  he 
was  trained  for  our  ministry,  but  he  had  become  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  Baptist  than  Spurgeon,  for  he  was  strict  both  as  to 
membership  and  communion. 

In  a  letter  to  me  he  speaks  of  the  open  church  as  “  yoking 
an  ox  and  ass  together.”  Indeed,  he  was  so  rigid  as  to  this  that, 
although  he  regularly  attended  the  College  Conferences,  he  and 
one  or  two  other  like-minded  brethren  never  took  part  in  the 
Communion  Service  with  which  the  Conference  closed.  This 
limited  his  opportunity  of  introduction  by  Spurgeon,  who  was 
ever  a  good  friend.  Warren  was  not  much  of  a  talker  as  to 
his  own  spiritual  experience,  and  it  was  only  under  pressure 
that,  when  he  was  recognised  as  pastor  at  Shouldham  Street, 
Marylebone,  he  was  induced  to  give  an  account  of  his  "  Call  by 
Grace,”  which  he  then  did  with  considerable  emotion. 

Earnest  and  devout,  he  lacked  the  gifts  which  win  popu¬ 
larity.  He  was  too  definite  and  plain-spoken  to  suit  many  even 
in  our  churches.  An  extreme  anti-Romanist,  on  one  occasion 
when  he  heard  Dr.  Cumming  in  a  lecture  say  “  Throw  off  the 
rags  of  Popery,”  he  cried  out,  referring  to  the  Genevan  gown 
which  the  lecturer  was  wearing,  “  Then  thow  off  your  gown  ” ; 
and  yet  my  friend  told  me  that  he  never  could  feel  the  horror 
at  the  Crucifix  which  so  many  had.  This  is  the  reason.  In  his 
Irish  Mission  days  he  was  stoned  and  seriously  injured  by  a 
mob,  and  taken  to  a  hospital  where  the  nurses  belonged  to  a 
Romish  Sisterhood.  One  day,  when  he  seemed  near  death,  a 
Sister  held  a  Crucifix  before  him.  ”  Take  that  thing  away,”  he 
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said.  She  gently  replied,  “  It  cannot  hurt  you  to  be  reminded 
of  the  Cross  on  which  your  Saviour  died.” 

His  first  of  many  short  pastorates  was  at  Unicom  Yard, 
Horselydown,  only  a  few  years  before  it  closed.  Spurgeon  came 
there  to  preach,  and  was  not  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
building.  “  If  you  are  poor,  Warren,”  he  said,  “  you  might 
be  clean.” 

Just  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  now  over  forty  years 
since  he  passed  home.  Few  will  remember  him,  but  I  gladly  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

*  *  >ti  * 

Leonard  Hills  was  a  man  of  different  stamp.  I  only  knew 
him  in  his  later  years,  when,  in  1919,  he  came  from  a  country 
church  to  “  Zion,”  New  Cross  Road,  a  church  which  has  for 
many  years  had  a  broader  outlook  than  most  of  the  strict 
churches.  He  was  an  acceptable  preacher,  ready  to  help  any 
evangelical  church.  Established  or  Free,  and  not  afraid  to 
associate  in  social  work  with  a  Romish  priest.  Occasionally  and 
deliberately  he  would  startle  his  hearers.  On  one  occasion  he 
told  them  that  there  would  be  no  strict  Baptists  in  heaven.  A 
look  of  astonishment  spread  over  the  hearers’  faces.  He  added, 
“  We  shall  all  be  sinners  saved  by  Grace.”  To  a  lady  he  said, 
”  I  believe  in  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover,  except  tne  Epistle 
to  James.”  The  lady  was  startled.  “  Oh,”  he  replied,  “  I  said 
the  Epistle  to  James — not  the  Epistle  of  James.”  My  readers 
will  know  that  his  reference  was  to  the  fulsome  dedication 
printed  at  the  front  of  the  authorised  version. 

While  I  was  Moderator  of  the  Home  Counties  Baptist 
Association  we  held  our  Assembly  at  South  Street,  Greenwich. 
Leonard  Hills  came  and  remained  to  the  Communion  Service 
with  which  we  closed  the  morning  session.  I  asked  him  what 
would  his  people  say,  to  which  he  characteristically  replied, 
“  They  can  say  what  they  like.” 

*  *  *  * 

William  Jeyes  Styles  was  a  leader  amongst  the  Strict  Bap¬ 
tists  for  many  years,  and  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  and,  in  later  years,  of  the  Earthen  Vessel.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  literary  ability,  and  spoke  on  one  occasion  at  the 
Baptist  Union  Assembly.  [At  Portsmouth  in  1895,  on  “  Help 
Clement  also.”] 

My  earliest  recollection  of  him  was  an  address  which  he 
gave  at  the  memorial  service  for  my  then  late  pastor,  R.  A. 
Lawrence.  His  text  was  “  And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to 
his  burial  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him.”  Nervous  at 
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the  beginning,  as  he  proceeded  he  became  eloquent  and  gave  a 
really  fine  address.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Briscoe,  my  friend  for  many 
years,  told  me  that  W.  J.  Styles  said  that  Peter  was  the  first 
Strict  Baptist  on  the  occasion  when  Paul  withstood  him  to  his 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  At  least  once  he  advised  a 
young  minister  that  his  first  business  was  to  take  the  Baptist 
Union  ministerial  recognition  examination;  and,  when  he  passed 
on,  his  funeral  service  was,  at  his  own  wish,  conducted  not  by 
one  of  his  own  section  of  the  denomination,  but  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  James. 

*  *  *  * 

James  Cattell,  a  man  of  substance,  some  time  a  farmer,  later 
devoted  himself  for  just  over  thirty  years  to  the  little  village 
church  at  Bessels  Green,  near  Sevenoaks,  having  already  served 
the  church  at  Ramsey,  Hunts.,  for  nine  years. 

I  first  came  in  touch  with  him  at  “  Zion,”  Heaton  Road, 
Peckham,  where,  in  1884  or  thereabouts,  he  spoke  at  the  church 
anniversary.  He  was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  not  without  humour.  He  had  a  tendency,  not  always  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  younger  people,  to  be  somewhat  prolix,  but  he  was 
universally  and  rightly  beloved.  He  was  a  keen  advocate  of 
total  abstinence  and  an  earnest  and  active  supporter  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Society.  In  his  later  years  his  sight  began  to 
fail  and  so  it  was  that  I  became  an  occasional  preacher  at 
Bessels  Green. 

He  had  some  devoted  helpers.  First  in  this  connection  must 
be  named  his  wife,  who  survived  him  several  years.  Ernest 
Greenway  still  lives  and  serves  the  church.  Another  was  a  Mr. 
Packman,  “  only  a  working  gardener.”  “  Only,”  yes,  but  what 
besides?  Here  is  the  story.  One  Sunday  morning  I  had  quoted 
the  verse  beginning 

“  The  birds  without  bam  or  storehouse  are  fed.” 

At  the  end  of  the  service  he  told  me  that  this  had  recalled  an 
incident  of  his  early  manhood.  He  had  been  out  of  work  two 
or  three  weeks  and  was  becoming  despondent.  His  mother  tried 
to  cheer  him,  reminding  him  that  there  was  still  food  in  the 
house.  He,  however,  felt  that  he  could  not  stay  indoors,  and 
went  to  the  garden.  The  birds  were  singing,  and  he  remembered 
that  hymn,  broke  down  into  confession  of  his  want  of  faith, 
and  prayed,  and  returned  to  the  house  reassured.  Work  came, 
and,  as  he  said,  although  he  had  never  been  well  off,  he  never 
again  was  in  such  straits. 


Henry  N.  Philcox. 


Baptist  Manuscripts  in  the 
Birmingham  Reference  Library. 

MIDLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCHES 
Minute  Book.  duo.  1733-1767.  (Catal.  497348). 

BIRMINGHAM  AUXILIARY,  B.M.S. 

Minutes,  September  26th,  1855  to  June  6th,  1918.  Printed 
and  manuscript.  2  vols.  fol.  1855-1918.  (Catal.  386536). 
A  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings,  circulars,  handbills, 
letters,  hymn  sheets,  etc.,  pp.  93.  Printed  and  manuscript. 
fol.  [1823-1880].  (Catal.  212491). 

BOND  STREET  CHAPEL 

Minute  Book.  8vo.  1785-1828.  (Catal.  405889). 

Minute  Book  for  the  use  of  Bond  Street  Society  for  Mental 
Improvement,  duo.  [1828-1843].  (Catal.  405835). 

Article  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price  entitled  “  Bond-Street  Chapel,” 
by  C.  Price,  ff.  [4].  [c.  1908].  (Catal.  382335). 

CIRCUS  CHAPEL,  BRADFORD  STREET:— 

Minutes  of  committee.  2  vols.  4to.  1847-1890.  (Catal.  497346). 
Index  and  list  of  members.  8vo.  1850-1880.  (Catal.  497345). 
Edge  (C.)  Plans  and  drawings  of  the  Circus  Chapel  and 
Schoolrooms  in  Bradford  Street.  In  Edge  (C.)  and  Edge 
(C.  A.)  A  collection  of  plans  and  drawings,  Vol.  3.  obi. 
fol.  1847-1851.  (Catal.  412421). 

GIU\HAM  STREET  CHAPEL  (“  MOUNT  ZION  ”) 

Manual  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  church  and  con¬ 
gregation  meeting  in  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  Graham  Street, 
Birmingham.  1860.  [Two  copies,  with  manuscript  notes]. 
(Catal.  213304). 

Mount  Zion  Benevolent  Society  Minute  Book.  8vo.  1855- 
1856.  (Catal.  405886). 

HENEAGE  STREET  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Edge  (C.)  Plans  and  drawings  of  Heneage  Street  Chapel. 
In  Edge  (C.)  and  Edge  (C.  A.)  A  collection  of  plans  and 
drawings,  Vol.  2.  obi.  fol.  1838-1839.  (Catal.  412420). 

NEWHALL  STREET  BAPTIST  CHAPEL  (“ZION 
CHAPEL  ”) 

Assignment  of  lease  from  George  Bower  to  Robert  Hall 
and  others,  of  Zion’s  Chapel  in  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 
2  July,  1808.  (Catal.  257351). 


Baptist  Historical  Society. 

I.  THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

IT  has  now  become  an  established  custom  for  our  Society, 
during  the  Annual  Assembly,  to  hold  an  ejccursion  to  a  place 
of  Baptist  antiquity  in  the  locality.  During  the  Birmingham 
meetings  a  company  occupying  four  coaches  left  the  city,  in 
beautiful  sunshine,  for  Bewdley  and  Bromsgrove.  Going  out 
along  the  Hagley  Road  we  passed  the  Oratory,  where  Cardinal 
John  Henry  Newman  spent  many  years,  and  not  many  yards 
beyond  it  our  own  imposing  building,  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer.  After  leaving  Halesowen  we  came  near  to  the  Clent 
Hills,  and  in  the  distance  on  our  right  caught  a  view  of  Dudley 
Castle.  Soon  we  were  in  the  old-world  village  of  Hagley,  and 
caught  sight  of  Hagley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Cobham,  lying 
back  in  the  trees. 

As  we  approached  Kidderminster,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morris, 
who  once  ministered  there,  gave  us  an  interesting  account  of 
Richard  Baxter,  whose  statue,  with  hand  uplifted,  we  saw  as 
we  passed  through  the  town.  Our  own  churches.  Church  Street 
and  Milton  Hall,  were  pointed  out  to  us.  For  some  time  now 
the  profusion  of  blossom  upon  the  trees  had  spoken  of  the 
fruit  country  of  Worcestershire.  We  had  our  first  view  of  the 
River  Severn  upon  our  left,  and  soon  we  were  passing  over  the 
old  bridge  at  Bewdley,  once  famous  for  its  strategic  position  on 
the  high  road  to  Wales.  The  narrow  streets  and  quaint  old 
houses  took  us  back  to  the  tranquillity  of  centuries  ago,  and 
when  someone  mentioned  the  name  of  Stanley  Baldwin  we 
realised  that  it  was  not  his  pipe  alone  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
quiet  contentment.  But  the  object  of  our  quest  was  the  Bewdley 
Baptist  Church,  an  old  building  lying  hidden  from  the  road, 
which  we  approached  by  walking  up  a  narrow  entry.  Here  the 
minister,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Lewis,  spoke  kindly  words  of  welcome, 
telling  us  that,  historic  though  the  church  was,  it  was  still  the 
centre  of  an  active  work,  last  year  alone  seeing  five  baptisms 
and  fourteen  new  members. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  who  gave  the  impression  of  being  vety 
much  at  home  in  this  district  (he  himself  once  ministered  at  the 
adjacent  Droitwich)  referred  to  the  Bewdley  Church  as  the 
“grandmother”  of  Baptist  work  in  Birmingham,  and  the  centre 
of  its  early  life  in  the  Midlands.  He  caused  some  amusement 
by  reminding  us  that  the  bridge  over  the  river  used  to  be  fortified 
to  keep  out  the  Welsh !  This  Bewdley  cause,  so  Dr.  Whitley 
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told  us,  owed  its  origin  to  one  John  Tombes,  who,  after  training 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  subsequently  became  vicar  of 
Leominster.  The  coming  of  the  Civil  War  drove  him  for  refuge 
to  Bristol,  where  he  came  into  intimate  association  with  Baptist 
refugees,  with  the  result  that  Tombes  himself  emerged  from  the 
ordeal  as  a  Baptist.  He  did  not,  however,  break  with  his  own 
church,  but  saw  clearly  that  his  new  principles  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  back  to  Leominster.  Hearing  of  the  vacancy  of  St. 
Anne’s,  Bewdley,  he  secured  the  appointment.  This  was  very 
suitable  to  him  because  it  was  only  a  Chapel  of  Ease,  which 
meant  that  folk  could  neither  be  buried  nor  christened  there,  the 
latter  fact  plainly  obviating  any  practical  difficulty  about  baptism. 
To  this  church  we  afterwards  paid  a  visit,  where  Dr.  Whitley 
told  us  of  a  debate  before  a  crowded  congregation,  lasting  from 
six  to  eight  hours,  between  John  Tombes  and  Richard  Baxter, 
in  which  the  former  occupied  the  pulpit  and  the  latter  spoke 
from  a  place  in  the  back  gallery!  Tombes  himself  later  moved 
on  to  spheres  in  Gloucestershire  and  Leicestershire,  afterwards 
becoming  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  finally  ending  his  days 
in  Wiltshire.  His  presence  in  Bewdley  meant  a  powerful  witness 
to  Baptist  principles.  His  converting  and  baptizing  work  was 
wisely  followed  by  teaching,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  men  trained  to  carry  on  as  Baptists,  foremost  among  whom 
was  John  Eckels,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  later.  It  was  out 
of  this  movement  initiated  by  John  Tombes  that  the  Bewdley 
chapel  arose. 

After  a  stroll  down  to  the  riverside  we  embarked  again,  and 
this  time  made  our  way  to  Bromsgrove,  where  we  arrived  about 
four  o’clock.  Dr.  Whitley  had  previously  described  this  cause 
as  the  “  mother  ”  of  Birmingham  Baptists.  The  Bromsgrove 
cause  dates  back  to  1666,  thus  being  bom  in  those  memorable 
days  of  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  in  our  land.  Its  forma¬ 
tion  centres  around  the  aforesaid  disciple  of  John  Tombes, 
John  Eckels.  With  his  first  venturing  were  probably  associated 
a  small  number  of  Baptists  from  the  few  other  Midland  churches, 
who  had  migrated  to  Bromsgrove  because  of  the  cloth- weaving 
and  other  industries.  In  16/2  the  thirteen  members  signed  a 
covenant  to  meet  together  for  “  ye  worship  of  God  at  times 
appointed  by  ye  church,”  and  in  it  avowed  their  loyalty  to  the 
cause  “  to  keepe  in  ye  way  of  sepparation  from  all  inventions 
of  men,  and  never  to  leave  the  church  to  embrace  any  other 
doctrine  that  tends  to  schism  and  division  until  we  have  appealed 
to  ye  church  for  sattisfaction.”  That  they  were  sharers  of  the 
persecution  of  the  time  is  evident  from  the  early  words  of  the 
covenant — ”  though  we  have  met  with  sore  and  great  temptations 
[trials]  we  have  hitherto  been  helped  by  the  God  of  Israel,” 
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and  Crosby  records  that  Eckels  was  taken  while  preaching  and 
put  into  Worcester  Gaol,  although  there  is  little  existing  evidence 
for  this. 

John  Eckels’  ministry  continued  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  during  all  this  time  the  church  had  no 
settled  abode,  its  gatherings  being  held  in  private  houses.  To 
meet  the  recmirements  of  the  Toleration  Act  the  house  of  deacon 
Humphrey  Potter  was,  in  1700,  registered  as  a  meeting-house. 
Behind  this  house  Potter  later  built  the  church’s  first  actual 
meeting-house.  The  relation  with  Birmingham  began  on  August 
24th,  1737,  when  seventeen  Bromsgrove  members,  living  in 
Birmingham,  were  formed  into  a  separate  church,  the  Broms¬ 
grove  pastor,  George  Yamold,  assisting  in  the  service.  This 
church  later  became  Cannon  Street.  For  thirty-nine  years 
during  the  closing  half  of  this  century,  James  Butterworth,  a 
disciple  of  David  Crosley,  was  minister,  and  during  his  time  (in 
1770)  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  in  Howe  Lane  (now 
Church  Street).  John  Scroxton’s  ministry,  which  commenced 
at  the  close  of  the  century,  was  noteworthy  for  the  formation 
of  the  first  Sunday  School  in  Bromsgrove,  and  for  the  settlement 
of  the  church  in  the  Worcester  Street  chapel,  which  became  their 
third  meeting-house.  The  most  noteworthy  of  subsequent 
ministers  were  Alexander  Macdonald  (1863-75),  whose  flourish¬ 
ing  ministry  led  to  the  erection  of  the  present  New  Road  chapel, 
and  James  Ford,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  church  as  a 
memorial  of  its  250th  anniversary. 

After  a  splendid  tea,  delightfully  served  by  the  Bromsgrove 
friends,  we  proceeded  into  the  church  itself.  The  Bromsgrove 
chapel  is  a  light,  spacious,  and  tastefully  appointed  building, 
readily  creative  of  a  sense  of  worship.  Dr.  Whitley,  in  taking 
the  chair  for  the  Society’s  annual  meeting,  reminded  us  that  it 
was  in  the  Bromsgrove  chapel  that  David  Crosley  was  baptized. 
Mr.  Seymour  Price’s  secretarial  report  rejoiced  in  the  manifest 
progress  of  the  Society,  over  one  hundred  new  members  having 
been  added  in  three  years.  Mr.  A.  H.  Calder,  the  treasurer, 
reported  a  balance  in  hand.  Officers  and  committee  were  re¬ 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Page  happily  voiced 
our  thanks  to  the  Bromsgrove  folk  for  their  kindly  hospitality. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hunt,  who  is  exercising  so  happy 
and  progressive  a  ministry,  emphasised  the  delight  of  his  own 
folk  at  entertaining  us,  and  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
church’s  history.  The  Rev.  Percy  Austin,  B.A.,  gave  well- 
merited  praise  to  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Langley,  F.R.Hist.S.,  for  his 
efficient  organizing  of  the  party,  and  through  him  to  the  laymen 
who  had  provided  the  transport.  Mr.  Langley  himself  was  set 
apart  for  the  ministry  in  that  church,  and  in  telling  us  something 
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of  its  glowing  history,  he  told  us  that  in  the  fifties  of  last  century 
the  Bromsgrove  church  had  more  mission  stations  than  any  other 
two  churches  in  the  Birmingham  area. 

The  return  journey  took  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Lickey  Hills, 
past  the  works  of  the  Austin  Motor  Co.,  and  we  saw  also  the 
colleges  of  the  Woodbrooke  Settlement,  and  the  Birmingham 
University.  And  so  ended  yet  another  outing  of  the  Historical 
Society;  interesting,  very  informative,  and  a  time  of  happy 
fellowship. 

F.  G.  Hastings. 

II.  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1938. 

Twelve  months  ago,  by  generous  permission  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  our  annual  meeting  was  preceded  by  a 
visit  to  Lambeth  Palace,  a  building  which  enshrines  many 
centuries  of  history.  Literary  treasures  of  particular  interest  to 
Baptists  were  shown,  and  we  also  found  much  to  claim  our 
attention  in  other  rooms  of  the  Palace  and  in  the  spacious 
grounds.  “  Upton,"  Lambeth,  a  London  church  which  dates 
from  1785,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  two  outstanding  ministries, 
that  of  James  Upton,  the  first  President  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
and  that  of  William  Williams,  Spurgeon’s  intimate  friend, 
welcomed  us  for  the  annual  meeting  and  tea.  The  churches 
which  entertain  us  on  our  annual  excursions  do  so  royally,  and 
“  Upton  ”  worthily  maintained  the  tradition. 

To-day  we  are  indebted  to  our  member,  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Langley,  for  arranging  this  interesting  excursion  to  Bromsgrove, 
and  to  three  Midland  laymen.  Councillor  A.  Smith,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Thompson,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Woodward,  who  have  generously 
provided  the  charabancs.  Here  at  Bromsgrove  we  are  on  historic 
ground,  for  this  church  was  the  mother  church  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  area.  We  pay  our  tribute  to  the  pioneers,  worthy  men 
and  women,  who  followed  God’s  truth  as  revealed  to  them,  pre¬ 
pared  to  suffer  rather  than  be  disloyal  to  that  truth.  We  rejoice 
in  the  present  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  ancient  church, 
and  we  pray  that  on  minister  and  people  God’s  richest  blessing 
may  rest. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  elected  twenty-seven 
new  members,  making  over  one  hundred  additions  in  the  course 
of  three  years.  We  need  a  constant  influx  of  new  members,  as 
inevitably  we  lose  a  few  each  year,  who  retire  owing  to  age 
or  financial  stringency.  Then,  in  recent  years,  our  losses  by  the 
death  of  those  who  joined  in  the  early  days  have  been  heavy. 
We  recall  with  affection  such  men  as  F.  J.  Blight,  W.  E.  Blom- 
field,  Carey  Bonner,  S.  W.  Bowser,  Alfred  Ellis,  C.  M.  Hardy, 
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Herbert  Marnham,  Edward  Robinson — all  faithful  members, 
keenly  interested  in  Baptist  principles,  indeed,  men  who  helped 
to  make  Baptist  history. 

The  new  members  have  been  secured  mainly  by  the  efforts 
of  two  or  three  officers.  Is  it  not  within  the  power  of  each 
member  to  introduce  one  new  member  during  1939  ?  With  a  larger 
membership  roll  we  could  do  much  more  and  publish  “  extras.” 
A  specimen  copy  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  will  be  sent  to  any 
prospective  member. 

The  officers  have  received  several  enquiries  on  historical 
matters  from  research  students  and  churches,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  usually  the  required  information  has  been 
available. 

Four  issues  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  now  enlarged  to  64 
pages,  have  been  published,  and  the  editor  and  his  co-workers 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  ministers  and  laymen  who,  without 
remuneration,  contributed  to  its  columns.  Particularly  gratifying 
has  been  the  research  undertaken  by  some  of  our  younger 
ministers  and  laymen.  That  the  Quarterly  is  valued,  and  has  a 
place  of  its  own,  is  evidenced  by  the  many  appreciative  letters 
and  messages  which  are  received. 

All  students  of  history  will  rejoice  that  the  material  for 
the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  invaluable  Baptist  Bibliography 
is  now  ready.  The  publication  of  this  will  be  an  expensive 
matter,  but  it  must  be  faced.  The  new  volume,  which  may  run 
from  1837  to  1887,  will  cover  an  important  period  of  Baptist 
life  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  needful  to  defer 
publication  unduly. 

Seymour  J.  Price,  Secretary. 


III.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
(For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1938.) 


Balance  from  1937  ... 
Subscriptions — 

Annual  for  1938 
Annual  for  1939 

Sale  of  Publications  ... 


£  s.  d. 


134  1  6 
7  2  0 


£  s.  d. 
3  18  6 


141  3  6 
8  5  9 

£153  7  9 
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EXPENDITURE. 

£  S.  d. 

Baptist  Quarterly,  four  issues  . 

Stationery,  postages,  insurance,  etc.  . 

Issue  to  Hon.  Members,  Roade  Baptist  Church  ... 
Transfer  to  Reserve 

Balance  in  hand  .  3  5  6 

Subscriptions  paid  in  advance  ...  7  2  0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

101 

2 

3 

12 

18 

0 

4 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

7 

6 

£153  7  9 


RESERVE  FUND. 

£  S.  d. 

For  Life  Subscriptions  ...  50  0  0 

General  Reserve .  35  0  0 


£85  0  0 


A.  H.  Calder,  Treasurer. 


Bunyan  and  the  Cokayns. 

Mr.  Bernard  Cockett  has  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Congregational  Historical  Society  (vol.  xii.,  225)  an  account 
of  George  Cokayn,  minister  at  Pancras  in  Soper  Lane.  It  con¬ 
tains  references  to  Bunyan,  as  follow.  He  was  mustered  as  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  when  his  father  had  married  again,  into  the 
company  of  lieutenant-colonel  Richard  Cokayn,  and  was  sent  to 
garrison  Newport  Pagnell,  under  Sir  Samuel  Luke.  The  officers 
belonged  to  Cople  and  Cardington,  three  miles  east  of  Elstow. 
George  Cokayn  was  ejected  in  1660,  about  the  time  when  Bunyan 
was  imprisoned.  In  1663  and  1664  he  was  preaching  in  his 
father’s  house  at  Cardington,  and  he  may  have  visited  Bunyan 
in  the  County  Jail.  In  1672  application  was  made  (perhaps  in 
Bunyan’s  writing)  for  a  group  of  licences  to  be  delivered  to 
Nathaniel  Ponder,  including  the  house  of  Frances  Whiteman  at 
Cardington,  John  Bunyan  at  the  house  of  Josias  Roughead  in 
Bedford,  John  Gibbs  for  his  own  house  at  Newport  Pagnell. 
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Other  licences  were  also  granted  for  George  Cockaine  at  his 
houses  in  Redcross  Street  and  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  outside 
London. 

Four  years  later,  Ponder  published  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
and  Mr.  Cockett  thinks  that  he  may  have  prompted  John  Owen 
to  stir  in  the  release  of  Bunyan  from  the  Town  Jail.  And  soon, 
evidently  through  the  same  circle,  Bunyan  was  preaching  at 
Pinners’  Hall,  one  of  the  chief  places  for  Dissenting  worship, 
occupied  on  Sunday  by  an  Open-Membership  church  of  exactly 
the  same  type  as  his  own  at  Bedford.  In  1679  and  the  next  few 
years,  his  church  met  often  at  Cotton  End,  and  on  the  death  of 
Elder  Samuel  Fenn,  at  a  meeting  there  on  12th  December,  1681, 
it  was  agreed  to  arrange  for  the  better  supply  of  the  Meetings 
at  Bedford,  Kemston,  Malden,  Cotton  End,  Edworth  and  Gamb- 
lingay;  also  to  transfer  William  Breeden  to  the  care  of  the 
“  beloved  Brother  Cockain  in  London.”  Another  of  Cokayn’s 
members  was  John  Strudwick,  about  twenty-seven  years  old,  a 
grocer  at  the  sign  of  the  Star  on  Snow  Hill,  who  rose  to  be 
senior  deacon.  In  August,  1688,  he  welcomed  Bunyan,  wet 
through  on  a  ride  from  Reading;  and  though  Bunyan  preached 
on  the  19th  at  John  Gammon’s  Open-Membership  church  in 
Boar’s  Head  Yard,  off  Petticoat  Lane,  he  was  too  ill  to  go  home. 
His  last  days  were  cheered  by  his  “  lifelong  friend  ”  Cokayn,  and 
on  31st  August  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  bought  for  the 
purpose  by  Strudwick  in  Tindall’s  burial  ground,  Bunhill  Fields. 
Three  years  later,  Cokayn  also  was  buried  there,  on  27th 
November,  after  service  at  Stocking  Weavers’  Hall  in  Red 
Cross  Street. 

A  year  later,  the  church  moved  to  a  new  meeting  house  built 
for  it,  still  to  be  seen  at  5  Hare  Court,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west 
from  Red  Cross  Street.  Cokayn’s  will  was  not  proved  for  four 
years.  It  spoke  of  land  and  mansion  at  Herring’s  Green, 
Cardington;  of  his  bachelor  son,  John,  at  Cotton  End;  of  his 
son  William,  a  grocer  in  London.  Twenty  months  later, 
Strudwick  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave  he  bought  for 
Bunyan. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


Reviews. 

Birmingham  Baptists,  Past  and  Present.  Prepared  for  the  West 

Midland  Baptist  Association,  by  Arthur  S.  Langley, 

F.R.Hist.S.  (Kingsgate  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

Midland  Baptists  have  always  been  strong,  and  well  deserve 
to  have  their  story  told  afresh.  Stokes  led  the  way,  Gwynne 
Owen  wrote  again  at  the  2S0th  anniversary;  now  Birmingham 
has  grown  so  vast  that  it  alone  can  commemorate  its  bicentenary. 
Standards  of  accuracy  have  been  improved;  our  own  Society 
has  shown  new  sources  to  be  tapped,  and  the  result  has  been  good 
wine  that  really  did  not  need  the  bush  Dr.  Charles  Brown  has 
hung  out. 

Four  dozen  churches  have  their  stories  told,  with  a  wealth 
of  detail  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  industry  of  the  compiler. 
We  should  have  welcomed  more  of  his  work  on  the  Baptist  life 
in  the  city  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  see  the  forest  as  well  as  the 
separate  trees;  the  outsider  does  not  understand  easily  why 
growth  was  at  certain  periods  and  in  certain  directions.  For 
instance,  who  knows  how  the  inventiveness  of  our  minister  at 
Dartmouth,  Newcomen,  and  the  improvements  in  his  steam- 
engine  by  our  Humphrey  Potter  of  Bromsgrove,  led  to  his  pumps 
at  Dudley  and  in  the  Black  Country  and  aided  the  spread  of 
Baptist  principles  till  the  days  of  Boulton  and  Watt?  On  the 
other  hand,  while  we  knew  that  the  orthodox  General  Baptists 
of  Coventry,  dating  from  1626  at  least,  had  opened  a  branch 
at  Birmingham  by  1738,  Mr.  Langley  now  shows  that  the 
minister  was  C.  Marston,  and  that  they  had  registered  their 
building  on  Freeman  Street  in  1729.  By  the  way,  no  “  licence  ” 
was  needed  to  have  a  meeting-house,  any  more  than  to  have  a 
baby;  it  is  only  required  that  you  certify  the  fact  after  it  is 
accomplished.  That  Marston  moved  to  Worcester  about  1752, 
and  his  people  joined  Cannon  Street,  shows  how  the  orthodox 
General  Baptists  would  rather  become  Calvinist  than  Unitarian; 
this  may  explain  why  John  Marston,  bom  in  1722,  figures  at 
Broseley  in  1770  as  receiving  a  grant  from  the  Particular 
Baptist  Fund. 

Cannon  Street,  daughter  of  Bromsgrove  and  grand-daughter 
of  Bewdley,  receives  due  attention.  Its  declaration  of  faith  and 
practice,  its  covenant  as  to  mutual  duties,  deserve  study  as  to 
their  origin  and  influence :  do  churches  still  drill  their  recruits  in 
these  matters  of  faith  and  order? 
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What  Birmingham  has  done  for  foreign  missions  has  been 
told  separately,  so  is  only  glanced  at  here.  References  to  other 
subjects  are  tantalising;  would  that  Mr.  Langley  would  develop 
what  Baptists  have  done  for  education,  as  at  Shireland  Hall. 
Contribution  to  life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  well  sum¬ 
marised  in  a  resolution  sent  last  year  to  the  centenary  meetings 
under  the  Southern  Cross. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  this  fine  contribution  to  the 
story  of  Baptist  life  in  the  industrial  Midlands,  the  author  will 
work  up  his  researches  in  Lincolnshire  and  give  us  a  companion 
picture  of  rural  life  by  the  sea. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 

Israel’s  Mission  to  the  World,  by  H.  H.  Rowley,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

In  view  of  the  flagrant  injustice  now  being  meted  out  to 
Jewry  in  various  centres  of  civilisation  (!)  it  is  but  fitting  that 
a  book  of  this  order — a  concentrated  study  of  Post-Exilic 
Judaism — be  accessible  to  lay  and  ministerial  readers. 

As  often  expressed,  Post-Exilic  Judaism  is  not  easily 
handled,  and  might  be  badly  mishandled,  but  Dr.  Rowley’s  slender 
book  in  form  and  spirit  reveals  how  much  he  is  at  home  in  his 
theme.  The  only  criticism  one  cares  to  make  is  that  the  book 
is  too  brief  for  its  theme,  but  the  lengthened  treatment  it  needs 
must  wait  until  the  author  has  more  time  than  is  now  at  his 
disposal. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  the  wider  and  narrower  visions  of 
Judaism  are  set  over  against  each  other,  together  with  the  in¬ 
valuable  contribution  each  was  able  to  make.  The  third  chapter 
has  the  arresting  title  “  Aggression  through  Christianity,”  the 
gist  of  which  can  be  glimpsed  through  a  phrase  which  Dr.  Rowley 
has  treasured  for  years :  “  Old  Testament  prophecies  run  to 
Christ,  as  tidal  rivers  to  the  sea,  only  to  feel  His  reflex  influence 
upon  them.”  In  closing,  he  sketches  Israel’s  enduring  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world,  in  which  chapter  one  feels  that  the  term  to  be 
stressed  is  that  of  duration,  for  the  author  shows  how  Israel 
compelled  the  thinking  mind  within  the  spirit  of  man  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  once  and  for  all  that  worship  must  be  ethical  through  and 
through,  since  history  and  experience  stand  out  as  the  vehicle 
of  a  revelation  inherently  holy,  calling  forth  a  worship  which  is 
fundamentally  spiritual.  (Those  of  us  who  have  had  some  close 
acquaintance  with  worship  as  practised  in  other  countries  can 
hardly  fail  to  underscore  this  varied  emphasis.) 

The  position  taken  up  throughout  is  that  of  modem  scholar¬ 
ship,  though  Dr.  Rowley,  with  engaging  freedom  and  frankness. 
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in  not  a  few  places  suggests  that  some  critical  positions  were 
taken  up  years  ago  all  too  readily,  with  greater  loss  on  deep  issues 
than  need  have  been  incurred — a  return,  perhaps,  to  less  vul¬ 
nerable  positions.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  being  handled  with  more  reverence  to-day  than  has  been  the 
case  in  other  years? — reverence,  in  the  sense  of  a  more  spiritual 
handling  of  great  themes  than  that  of  the  purely  academic. 

F.  Cawley. 

The  Qur'an ;  translated,  with  a  critical  re-arrangement  of  the 
Surahs,  in  two  volumes,  by  Richard  Bell,  B.D.,  D.D.  Vol. 
II.  (Surahs  xxv.-cxiv.).  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  12s.  6d.) 

The  first  volume  was  noted  in  our  issue  of  January,  1938, 
and  what  was  then  said  holds  true  for  this  volume  also.  The 
special  feature  of  this  version  is  the  dissection  of  the  materials 
which  have  been  combined  in  the  Qur’an.  Muhammad  himself 
was  unable  to  read  or  write;  he  recited  to  others  the  oracles 
given  to  him  as  the  prophet  of  Allah.  These  were  written  down, 
we  are  told,  on  all  sorts  of  fragmentary  materials,  palm-leaves, 
leather,  stones,  etc.,  and  were  collected  only  after  the  Prophet’s 
death.  As  any  one  Surah  may  be  an  agglomeration  of  oracles 
of  widely  different  dates  (though  no  external  indication  of  this 
is  given),  the  Qur’an  is  a  most  difficult  book  to  read.  Dr.  Bell’s 
analysis  of  the  material  is  necessarily  often  subjective,  but  even 
so,  it  affords  valuable  help  to  the  student,  as  indicating  the  view 
of  a  competent  authority.  Thus,  in  Surah  xc.,  the  first  eleven 
verses  are  classed  as  “  fairly  early  Meccan  ” ;  w.  12-16  are  a 
(later)  Medinan  comment  on  a  word  used  in  the  earlier  portion; 
w.  17-20  are  “  a  scrap  from  some  other  context  ”  presumably 
placed  here  because  they  were  written  on  the  back  of  the  other 
verses.  The  style  of  the  translation  is  not  made  to  run  smoothly, 
but  simply  aims  at  reproducing  the  Arabic  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  brief  footnotes  are  helpful,  and  indeed  often  necessary. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 

Evangelism  Today,  by  F.  C.  White,  B.D.  (Marshall,  Morgan 
and  Scott,  2s.  6d.) 

Evangelism  in  all  its  aspects  is  the  theme  of  this  little  book, 
which  has  much  that  is  wise  and  useful  to  say  about  both  the 
need  and  the  methods  of  evangelism.  Mr.  White  has  wisely 
taken  nothing  for  granted.  Any  book  such  as  this,  that  re-directs 
our  attention  to  the  ur|;ency  and  the  possibilities  of  evangelism  is 
relevant.  The  obligation  to  evangelism  does  not  seem  to  grip 
the  majority  of  ordinary  church  members  in  this  country  as  it 
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does,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  continental  churches,  or  in 
China.  Is  it  because  evangelism  has  come  to  be  identified  with 
the  particular  school  of  thought  and  circle  of  ideas  to  which 
this  book  is  most  likely  to  appeal?  Many  of  those  who  most 
need  to  read  a  book  with  such  advice  and  encouragement  as 
Mr.  White  gives  need  also  a  complete  reinterpretation  of  the 
experience  and  vocabulary  in  which  he  moves  with  such  ease 
and  conviction. 

W.  Taylor  Bowie. 


Why  not  abandon  the  Church?  Four  talks  by  Bernard  Lord 

Manning,  M.A.  (Independent  Press  Ltd.,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  inspiration  these  talks  gave  to 
an  Easter  School  of  young  people.  They  are  alive,  informative 
and  challenging,  begging  no  questions.  The  critics  who  say  (1) 
Modem  science  has  exploded  religion;  (2)  Karl  Marx  has  ex¬ 
ploded  religion,  or  exposed  it;  (3)  The  people  in  the  churches 
make  it  impossible  to  join  them;  and  (4)  Religion  gives  you  a 
narrow  view  of  life,  are  faithfully,  even  drastically,  dealt  with. 
But  the  book  is  concerned  with  more  than  the  critics.  It  insists 
that  the  church  is  the  bulwark  against  liberty  being  suppressed 
by  dictators,  and  it  tells  young  people  what  they  can  do  in 
the  church. 

Mr.  Manning’s  views  on  baptism  are  interesting.  The  mis¬ 
take  of  fancying  that  the  main  thing  in  baptism  is  the  faith  of  the 
person  baptised  leads  to  the  so-called  believers?  baptism.  .  .  . 
Baptism  of  children  is  not  merely  dedication.  .  .  .  Baptism  be¬ 
cause  of  faith  is  sloppy  Nonconformist  sentimentalism.  Holding 
these  views,  Mr.  Manning  must  find  the  New  Testament  a  most 
awkward  book. 

On  page  63,  “  not  ”  has  slipped  from  the  sentence  “  Signing 
creeds  does  [not]  protect  Anglicanism  from  such  folk.” 


The  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  eight  orders  of  service, 

by  Pitt  Bonarjee  (Independent  Press  Ltd.,  Is.  and  Is.  3d.). 

In  a  brief  foreword.  Dr.  J.  D.  Jones  says,  ”  Mr.  Pitt 
Bonarjee  has  prepared  this  little  book  of  eight  Orders  of  Service 
for  the  Communion  not  as  rigid  forms  to  be  observed,  but  as 
suggestions  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Supper  of  the  Lord 
may  be  celebrated  with  due  reverence.”  Ministers  and  lay 
preachers  will  find  them  helpful  and  suggestive,  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  forms  and  orders  and  offices  are  servants,  not 
masters.  The  more  we  elaborate  the  communion  service  the 
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farther  we  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  supper  prepared 
by  our  Lord. 

>• 

Prayer  in  the  Purpose  of  God  and  the  Experience  of  Man,  by 
John  Lewis  (Kingsgate  Press,  3d.). 

The  writer  makes  no  claim  to  originality  of  thought  or 
expression,  but  he  has  spent  fifty-six  years  in  our  ministry,  and 
served  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Baptist  Association  as  secretary  for 
twenty-six.  Out  of  this  rich  experience  he  says  much  that  is 
profitable  concerning  the  prayer  life. 


THE  BAPTIST  QUARTERLY  for  October  will  include 
articles  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Dow,  M.A.,  on  the  “  Baptist  World 
Congress,”  by  Professor  A.  J.  D.  Farrer,  B.A.,  on  the  “  Par¬ 
ticular  Baptist  Convention  of  1689,”  by  Rev.  Gwilym  O.  Griffith 
on  “  Absolute  Pacifism,”  and  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Haden,  M.A.,  on 
“  The  Church  at  Salem,  Burton-on-Trent.”  That  issue  will 
complete  the  ninth  volume,  and  title  pages  and  index  will 
therefore  be  added. 


Editorial. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
during  the  past  quarter  : 

Rev.  Herbert  Anderson.  Rev.  P.  T.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Rt.  Hon.  Ernest  Brown,  P.C.,  M.P. 

OUR  MAGAZINE. 

The  present  issue  completes  Volume  IX.  of  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  (following  seven  volumes  of  the  Transactions),  and 
the  editor  is  grateful  to  the  contributors,  upwards  of  fifty  in 
number,  who  have  considerably  eased  his  task.  It  is  gratifying 
that  one-third  are  new  contributors.  Their  articles  show  that  our 
denomination  is  rich  in  men  with  something  worth  while  to  say 
on  both  antiquarian  and  modern  problems. 

In  bulk  this  ninth  volume  is  the  largest  that  has  been 
published.  Formerly  the  quarterly  issues  were  of  forty-eight 
pages,  but  the  growth  in  membership  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society  enabled  us  to  increase  to  fifty-six  pages  in  1936  and  to 
sixty-four  in  1938.  Further  increases  were  in  mind,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  the  war  will  upset  our  plans. 

AN  ORDINARY  CHURCH. 

Many  of  our  leading  churches  have  had  their  stories  told  in 
print,  at  jubilees,  centenaries,  and  other  celebrations.  We  have 
learned  much  of  their  ministers  and  deacons,  and  noted  the 
influence  of  church  and  officers  on  the  civic  life  of  the  district. 
On  the  other  hand  not  many  churches  which  may  be  described  as 
of  the  rank  and  file,  faced  with  financial  and  other  problems,  have 
published  in  any  detail.  Yet  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  picture  of 
Baptist  life,  we  must  know  something  of  the  ordinary  as  well  as 
of  the  extraordinary.  We  therefore  feel  special  indebtedness  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haden,  M.A.,  who  has  felt  it  worth  while  to 
provide  us  with  a  careful  study  of  the  minutes  and  other  data  of 
the  Salem  Church,  Burton-on-Trent. 

THE  NATIONAL  SITUATION. 

For  the  second  time  within  the  short  space  of  twenty-five 
years,  our  country  is  involved  in  a  major  European  war,  and  again 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
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Compared  with  1914  there  is  a  vital  difference  in  the  war 
atmosphere.  Then  there  was  widespread  enthusiasm,  a  hatred  of 
Germans  and  everything  German,  an  outburst  of  jingoism  which 
resulted  in  the  smashing  of  aliens’  shops,  a  general  expectation  of 
a  brief,  bright  war  ending  at  Christmas :  the  horrors  of  modern 
warfare  were  unknown.  To-day  there  is  grim  determination,  a 
hatred  of  Hitlerism,  combined  with  the  desire  to  remain  friends 
with  the  average  German,  sympathy  with  the  alien  and  refugee 
in  our  midst,  a  fear  that  the  war  may  be  of  prolonged  duration : 
some  of  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare  are  known. 

The  present  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  discuss  the  policy 
which  has  brought  the  nations  to  this  tragic  position.  Many  are 
uncomfortable  as  they  think  of  the  decade  1920  to  1930,  but  that 
is  history,  and  in  due  time  historians  will  assess  the  parts  played 
by  men  and  nations. 

It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  day 
will  come  when  another  peace  treaty  will  be  signed.  What 
influence  will  the  Church  of  Christ  exert  on  that  treaty? 
In  1918  the  churches  had  been  so  busy  supporting  the  war  that 
they  had  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  the  work  of  politicians,  among  whom 
there  was  not  one  of  the  moral  power  and  insight  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  Bannerman,  who  gave  immediate  self-government  to  a 
defeated  enemy.  The  churches  were  almost  silent.  True,  a  few 
prophetic  voices  urged  a  peace  based  on  the  highest  principles, 
but,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  prophet  was  unheeded.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  has  been  administered  and  interpreted  by  politicians, 
and  a  sorry  mess  they  have  made  of  it. 

The  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting  have  been  clearly 
stated  by  our  Prime  Minister  and  others,  but  the  man  in  the  street 
hardly  understands  their  practical  working.  It  is  said  we  want 
to  restore  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  give  the  Austrians 
freedom.  That  sounds  very  much  like  drawing  the  Versailles 
map  again.  What  do  we  feel  would  be  a  Christian  peace?— 
Christian  towards  the  countries  just  named,  Christian  towards 
Germany,  Christian  towards  ourselves  and  our  Colonies,  Christian 
towards  the  oncoming  generation?  Cannot  the  Churches  think 
out  peace  proposals  which  will  be  just  and  therefore  have  some 
chance  of  settling  the  world’s  unrest?  Is  not  this  a  task  worthy 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance?  It  might  be  salutary  if  we  knew 
how  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  and  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
and  our  Colonies,  think  the  map  of  the  world  should  be  redrawn. 


The  India  of  Carey  and  of  To-day. 

WILLIAM  CAREY  was  born  at  Paulerspury,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  on  August  17th,  1761 ;  appointed  a  missionary  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  at  Kettering  on  January  9th,  1793 ; 
left  for  India,  with  wife  and  family,  on  a  Danish  sailing  vessel 
on  June  13th,  1793;  landed  in  Calcutta  on  November  11th,  1793; 
and  died  in  Serampore  College  at  sunrise  on  June  9th,  1832. 
The  India  of  Carey,  therefore,  synchronises  with  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  will  take  the  last  fifty  years  to  represent  the  India  of  to-day, 
a  period  which  covers  my  privileged  association,  also  as  a 
Baptist  missionary,  with  that  land. 

His  Majesty  King  George,  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall 
last  June,  mentioning  the  outstanding  impressions  of  his  famous 
journey  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  said  that  “  history  and 
geography  never  really  live  for  us  until  we  travel.”  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  history  and  geography  of  India  can  only  live  for  those 
who  have  travelled  and  resided  there,  and  have  experienced  the 
remarkable  hold  the  East  gets  upon  them.  For,  both  in  Carey’s 
day  and  to-day,  the  land  is  a  land  of  mystery.  It  possesses  a 
secret  background  of  thought  and  feeling  seldom  revealed,  and 
only  to  sympathetic  hearts.  Its  ancient  temples,  on  which  Carey 
gazed,  and  which  are  standing  still,  suggest  a  religious  history 
of  uncounted  years,  and  mystery  haunts  their  worship  of  an 
unknown  God,  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  sometimes  winsome,  some¬ 
times  wicked.  Behind  all  contrasts  and  comparisons  of  the  India 
of  Carey,  and  of  to-day,  let  us  not  forget  the  things  that  never 
change,  the  haunting  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  God,  and  the 
smiles  and  tears  of  human  faces. 

Politics. 

The  India  of  Carey  saw  nothing  but  war,  strife,  plunder, 
the  constant  shedding  of  blood  and  wide  devastation.  When 
Europeans  became  masters  of  ocean  travel  and  built  sailing 
ships  to  carry  merchandise  that  could  brave  any  storms  on  the 
open  seas,  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern  world  swiftly  followed. 
Two  centuries  before  Carey,  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  wealth  of  India.  The  Dutch  followed  them,  and, 
overthrowing  Portuguese  influence,  opened  Indian  trade  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  West.  The  East  India  Company’s  Charter 
was  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1600;  its  early 
activities  consisted  of  obtaining  trade  concessions  from  Indian 
rulers,  building  factories,  and  creating  establishments  to  protect 
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them.  When  Carey  landed  in  Calcutta,  the  Company  had 
secured  political  ascendancy  only  in  Bengal  and  Bihar,  with 
smaller  possessions  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  the  rest  of  India 
there  was  nothing  but  interminable  warfare.  Hyderabad  was  in 
constant  strife  with  Maratha  neighbours.  The  Rajput  Princes 
were  also  disputing  Maratha  domination,  while  Mysore  refused 
to  be  the  vassal  of  the  Moghul  Empire  any  longer.  Then  a 
feud  started  between  Mysore,  Hyderabad  and  the  British,  and 
during  Marquis  Wellesley’s  regime  as  Viceroy,  the  Company 
won,  and  British  rule  in  South  India  was  established.  Then 
came  the  slow  conquest  of  the  turbulent  Maratha  Empire.  It 
was  Marquis  Wellesley,  too,  who  brought  all  the  chief  Indian 
States  into  alliance  with  the  Company,  and  so  checked  once  for 
all  the  ceaseless  warfare  they  had  been  waging  with  one  another. 
By  1818  the  peace  of  the  greater  part  of  India  was  assured, 
though  it  took  another  half-century  to  get  political  control  over 
Sind,  the  Punjab  and,  finally,  Burma.  It  was  thus  that  wars, 
annexations  and  treaties  with  those  who  supported  the  British 
arms,  eventually  made  the  British  Raj  paramount.  William 
Carey,  therefore,  saw  Britain’s  territorial  expansion  over  the 
land  which,  in  the  second  part  of  his  famous  Inquiry,  published 
in  1792,  he  had  characterized  as  “  India  beyond  the  Ganges — 
length  2,000  miles,  breadth  2,000  miles,  number  of  inhabitants 
50,000,000,  religion — Mahometans  and  Pagans.  Hindustan — 
length  2,000  miles,  breadth  1,500  miles,  number  of  inhabitants 
110,000,000,  religion — Mahometans  and  Pagans.”  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  geography  about  Asia  was  meagre  in  those  days ! 

Let  us  glance  at  India  to-day  politically.  The  record  of 
British  rule  in  India  was  summarized  in  the  Simon  Commission 
Report,  published  in  1934 : 

“  The  sub-continent  of  India,  excluding  Burma,  lying 
between  the  Himalaya’s  and  Cape  Comorin,  comprises  an 
area  of  1,570,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  now 
approaching  340,000,000.  Of  this  area,  British  India 
comprises  820,000  and  the  Indian  States  700,000  square 
miles,  with  populations  of  about  260,000,000  and  80,000,000 
respectively.  .  .  .  The  record  of  British  Rule  in  India  is 
well-known.  Though  we  claim  for  it  neither  infallibility 
nor  perfection,  since,  like  all  systems  cf  government,  it  has 
at  times  fallen  into  error,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
greatness  of  its  achievement.  It  has  given  to  India  that 
which  throughout  the  centuries  she  has  never  possessed, 
a  Government  whose  authority  is  unquestioned  in  any  part 
of  the  sub-continent.  It  has  barred  the  way  against  the 
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foreign  invader,  and  has  maintained  tranquillity  at  home. 
It  has  established  the  rule  of  law,  and  by  the  creation  of 
a  just  administration  and  an  upright  judiciary,  it  has 
secured  to  every  subject  of  His  Majesty  in  British  India 
the  right  to  go  in  peace  about  his  daily  work,  and  to  retain 
for  his  own  use  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  The  ultimate 
agency  in  achieving  these  results  has  been  the  power  wielded 
by  Parliament.  The  British  element  in  the  administrative 
and  judical  services  has  always  been  numerically  small. 
The  total  European  population  of  British  India  to-day, 
including  some  60,000  British  troops,  is  only  150,000.” 


Side  by  side  with  this  eulogium  let  us  place  the  history  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress,  a  political  party  which  was 
started  in  the  year  that  I  arrived  in  Calcutta,  1886,  and,  after 
a  somewhat  chequered  career,  now  claims  to  have  over  three 
million  paying  members,  and  to  be  the  real  voice  of  the  masses  of 
India.  Its  membership  is  open  to  all  men  and  women,  subject 
to  three  conditions — “  (o)  they  must  be  18  years  of  age;  (fc) 
they  must  sign  its  creed;  and  (c)  they  must  pay  four  annas 
(sixpence)  a  year,  or  spin  two  thousand  yards  of  yarn  a  year 
from  cotton  supplied  by  a  local  Congress  Committee.”  Its  first 
president  was  a  European,  a  retired  Civil  Servant,  and  from  its 
commencement  it  had  Moslems,  Hindus,  Christians,  and  all 
religions,  sects  and  creeds  represented  on  it  more  or  less  fully. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  its  influence  among  the  peasants  and 
the  very  poor  classes  is  very  great,  and  is  growing.  This 
influence  has  been  won  by  the  personal  magnetism  of  its  great 
leader,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  more  by  practical  service  than  by 
advertising  propaganda  and  by  agitation.  It  has  always  attracted 
some  remarkable  leaders,  e.g.  Khan  Adbul  Ghaffar  Khan,  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sirdar  Vallabhai  Patel,  Srijut  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose,  Srijut  C.  Rajagopalachariar  and  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya,  to  mention  only  two  or  three,  in  its  active 
support  to-day.  Its  creed  has  been  its  strength.  At  heart  that 
consists  of  a  racial  instinct  that  is  non-violent.  It  opposes  the 
taking  of  life  under  any  circumstances.  The  secret  of  its  hold 
on  many  millions  of  illiterate  villagers  is  said  to  be  their 
reverence  for  the  Mahatma  as  the  apostle  of  ahimsa  (non¬ 
violence),  a  religious  idea  associated  with  poverty,  suggesting 
self-control,  power  obtained  through  asceticism,  and  the  ability 
to  overcome  its  enemies  by  love.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  portrait  as  a 
semi-nude  saint,  sitting  in  deep  meditation,  may  be  seen  to-day 
in  almost  every  part  of  India.  The  hold  he  has  gained  is 
marvellous.  He  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  self- 
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respect,  and  his  political  ambition,  which  is  slowly  being  realised, 
is  a  non-violent  rebellion  against  the  degradation,  more 
imaginary  than  real,  of  acquiescence  in  British  rule.  A  few 
years  ago  Congress  initiated  a  civil  disobedience  campaign,  a 
mass  non-violent  attempt  to  upset  the  administration  by 
attacking  Government  revenues.  First  it  was  salt,  then  it  was 
drink,  then  it  was  foreign  goods.  Much  bitterness,  suspicion 
and  distrust  were  created,  and  at  least  100,000  Congress  members 
went  to  jail,  women  sharing  with  men  imprisonment  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods.  At  last  the  movement  passed  away,  but 
not  before  the  Congress  claimed  that  it  had  re-created  the 
nation’s  lost  manliness  in  the  fires  of  suffering,  and  had  so 
prepared  it  for  some  future  self-government. 

While  all  this  discontent  with  British  rule  was  being 
fostered,  the  British  people,  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
were  facing  the  inevitability  of  granting  to  the  Indian  Empire 
a  political  freedom  that  might  prevent  another  rebellious  rising. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  processes  by  which,  after 
seven  years.  Parliament  passed  the  India  Act  of  1937.  Eleven 
Provincial  Governments  have  been  functioning  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  Congress  Ministries  have  shown  evidence  of  con¬ 
siderable  administrative  ability,  with  quite  a  humanitarian  out¬ 
look  towards  the  masses  of  the  people.  Their  policy  shares 
the  ethical  enthusiasm  of  the  Western  political  idealists. 

Now  the  second  problem,  a  Federation  of  all  India,  including 
the  Indian  States,  is  in  process  of  formation.  It  is  a  great 
ideal.  Hindu  and  Moslem  failure  to  co-operate,  and  the  fears 
of  the  Indian  Princes  about  their  status,  are  delaying  matters. 
Where  there  is  no  growing  tradition  of  co-operative  political 
action  and  life,  there  can  be  no  sound  basis  for  national,  or 
international  good-will.  It  may  be  that  British  India  will  have 
to  move  forward  without  the  States.  Democratic  ideas  have 
not  yet  possessed  the  minds  of  the  subjects  of  the  Indian  Rajas. 
If  so,  the  States  will  have  to  join  the  Federation  later  on,  but 
with  less  influence  and  standing  than  they  are  offered  in  the 
present  Act.  The  aim  of  that  Act  is  clearly  to  allow  the  Indian 
Empire  to  work  out  its  own  political  salvation,  as  a  full  self- 
governing  Dominion.  That  should  satisfy  reasonable  public 
demand  for  another  twenty-five  years,  and  if  honesty  of  purpose 
and  international  good-will  prevail,  the  political  India  of  to-day 
augurs  well  for  the  British  Commonwealth  of  to-morrow. 

Communal  Feuds. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Indian  life  to-day  is 
the  communal  feuds  between  the  two  great  religious  communities 
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— the  Hindu  and  the  Moslem.  In  Carey’s  day,  apart  from  the 
wars  in  far-off  places,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  tense  feeling 
in  Bengal  and  Northern  India  that  has  sprung  up  since  the 
hope  of  political  emancipation  came  into  view.  In  Carey’s 
day,  though  the  Moghul  Empire  was  crumbling,  Moslem  rulers 
had  great  influence.  As  military  conquerors  three  centuries 
earlier,  they  had  destroyed  Hindu  temples  wholesale,  and  made 
by  force  myriads  of  converts.  Then,  and  since,  Islam  has  never 
concealed  its  contempt  for  idolatry.  Its  strict  Unitarian  creed 
has  always  been  in  violent  contrast  to  the  mystical  pantheistic 

I  symbolism  of  Hindu  worship.  Nevertheless,  Indian  Moslems 
and  Hindus,  especially  in  village  life,  have  not  clashed.  Indeed, 

I  can  recall  visits  to  several  festivals,  both  Hindu  and  Mahom- 
medan,  where  members  of  both  religions  have  mixed  together 
in  great  friendliness.  It  would  seem  from  Carey’s  accounts 
of  his  tours  in  village  Bengal  that  this  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  his  day.  But  to-day  a  new 

9  generation  has  arisen  in  which  the  tolerance  of  the  Hindu  and 
self-control  of  the  Moslem  have  vanished.  What  is  behind  the 
I  estrangement?  Political  and  economic  fear.  Islam  fears,  as 
I  the  result  of  the  Indian  Act,  a  Hindu  Raj,  as  numerically, 
j  under  any  democratic  franchise,  there  are  four  Hindus  to  one 
Moslem.  This  explains  why  Moslems  have  claimed  separate 
>  electorates.  .Further,  the  competition  for  posts  in  Government 
I  Service  has  become  bitter.  Hindus,  on  the  whole,  are  better 
!  educated;  wealthier,  and  have  had  much  more  administrative 
experience.  So  a  struggle  for  jobs  goes  on;  and  also  both  have 
grown  strangely  sensitive  to  religious  annoyances.  A  Hindu 
procession  passes  a  Mosque  at  prayer  time,  playing  blatant 
music.  The  Moslems  go  for  their  sticks  and  staves  and  a  row 
starts.  A  Mahommedan  sacrifices  a  cow  at  the  festival  where 
Islam  enjoins  that  act.  He  chooses  a  public  place  to  do  it. 
Hindus  gather,  protest,  and  rioting  starts,  with  mutual  murders. 
It  is  clear  that  many  such  communal  feuds  are  due  to 
i  the  baneful  influence  of  politics  in  these  difficult  days.  Such 
strife  is  poisoning  the  national  life,  and  India  can  never  hope  to 
be  a  united  nation  with  Dominion  status,  until  that  hatchet  is 
buried. 

Travel  and  Transport. 

The  development  of  transport  and  communications  has 
always  been  the  most  important  of  all  .changes  that  can  be 
brought  about  by  human  agency. 

In  Carey’s  day  in  India  there  were  no  railways — rivers 
and  roads  were  the  chief  ways  of  travel.  On  the  roads  the 
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multitudes  were  hikers;  one  also  saw  on  the  streets,  as  prints 
of  Calcutta  at  that  time  show,  a  few  palanquins,  a  horse  or 
two,  bullock  carts,  a  carriage  or  buggy  here  and  there,  and  an 
occasional  elephant;  on  the  rivers,  boats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
In  the  many  trips  Carey  had  to  take  to  Calcutta  from  Serampore, 
his  usual  way  was  by  boat  called  a  budgerow,  a  large  and  com¬ 
modious  but  cumbrous  and  sluggish  house-boat,  in  one  of  the 
cabins  of  which  he  could  have  a  chair  and  table  and  go  on 
with  his  work.  As  he  looked  through  its  windows,  he  would 
see  dinghies,  small  boats  rowed  by  one  or  two  men,  and  large 
cargo  boats  carrying  straw,  rice  or  merchandise  of  various 
sorts.  Progress  was  always  slow,  hindered  or  helped  by  wind 
and  tide;  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  was  the  average  rate. 
To-day  we  are  viewing  with  perplexity  the  numberless  changes 
that  are  being  wrought  in  all  human  relationships  everywhere 
by  the  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years.  In  India  communica¬ 
tions  are  by  road  and  rail,  post  and  telegraph,  telephone,  wire¬ 
less  and  air.  A  telephone  system  between  India  and  England 
has  been  established  by  means  of  a  submarine  cable,  and  any 
of  the  75,000  subscribers  to  telephone  service  in  India  can 
speak  to  their  friends  across  the  oceans.  Regular  air  services 
for  passengers  and  mails  and  much  freight  go  all  over  the 
world  to-day,  and  India  has  a  bi-weekly  service  with  the 
promise  of  an  almost  daily  service.  Six  hundred  million 
passengers  travel  annually  on  the  50,000  miles  of  railway  that 
cover  the  continent.  Third  class  travelling  is  not  comfortable, 
but  you  pay  about  a  farthing  a  mile,  and  rub  shoulders,  often 
literally,  with  a  jostling  crowd  pleasant  in  manners,  somewhat 
fragrant,  and  always  prepared  to  talk.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
India  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  omnipresent  the  motor-bus 
has  become.  They  are  running  everywhere,  on  jungle  roads, 
as  well  as  on  the  splendid  trunk  roads  made  more  than  a 
century  ago,  so  that  the  troops  might  march  under  the  shade 
of  the  pepul  and  other  trees  that  were  planted  as  avenues  on 
either  side.  ’Bus  fares  suit  the  poorest  classes,  and  millions 
of  villagers  are  taking  to  this  new  and  interesting  method  of 
seeing  a  larger  world  than  their  forefathers  ever  knew.  The 
wealthier  class,  throughout  India  have,  of  course,  taken  to  the 
motor-car,  and  a  few  of  the  more  adventurous  do  not  hesitate 
to  fly  over  the  long  distances  that  separate  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  or  Karachi  and  Madras.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  India  or  England  has  travelled  farthest  in  methods 
of  transport  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Certainly,  if 
Carey  came  back  to  visit  the  haunts  round  his  old  church  which 
he  knew  so  well,  he  would  rub  his  eyes  in  more  than  mild 
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astonishment.  And  if  he  then  took  a  taxi  to  Dum  Dum  Aero¬ 
drome  and  travelled  to  England  in  three  or  four  days,  the 
contrast  compared  with  the  experience  of  his  first  journey  to 
India  in  the  Krbn  Princessa  Maria  of  five  months,  less  two  days, 
would  be  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

The  Mind  of  Indi.\. 

It  would  be  still  more  wonderful  if,  getting  beneath  these 
material  changes,  it  were  possible  for  us  to  penetrate  the  mind 
of  India,  and  sympathetically  to  gauge  the  changes  that  150 
years  have  brought.  The  educated  classes,  town  dwellers,  have 
far  more  to  think  about  than  their  ancestors  had,  and  it  may 
be  seen  clearly  that  religion  has  not  the  same  place,  nor 
the  same  hold  which  it  had  in  Carey’s  day  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  There  is  less  change  in  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  villagers’ 
mind.  The  Hindu  village  has  its  temple  and  its  priest  and  its 
gods.  You  can  still  be  wakened,  if  you  are  living  near  at  hand, 
by  the  ceremonial  of  daily  worship,  the  bells  and  the  sound 
of  the  conch  shell.  And  if  you  are  interested  enough  to  go 
and  watch,  you  will  see  the  Brahmin  priests  bathe  and  dress, 
and  feed  the  deity,  whether  Siva  or  Krishna,  or  the  elephant¬ 
headed  Gonesh.  The  daily  offerings  are  flowers,  rice  and 
clarified  butter,  and  the  thoughts  behind  are  still  that  for 
protection,  and  welfare,  and  some  future  good,  that  which 
jheir  ancestors  believed  is  good  enough  for  them.  The  Moslem 
village  still  centres  round  its  mosque,  and  the  Mullah  sounds 
the  call  five  times  daily  to  the  faithful  to  come  and  pray.  The 
Moslem  mind  has  changed  but  little.  It  is  different  with  the  Out- 
castes,  the  Harijans,  the  Pariahs,  or  whatever  name  is  given 
to  the  depressed  classes,  numbering  more  than  thirty  million. 
They  have  no  temple  and  no  priests.  Fear  of  evil  spirits  has 
been  their  incentive  to  their  degraded  forms  of  worship. 
Various  causes,  political  and  social,  and  their  contact  in  these 
later  days  with  men  of  all  creeds  and  classes  who  have  been 
working  for  their  amelioration  and  for  their  votes,  have  led 
to  an  awakening  of  thought  and  purpose  among  them.  Some 
silent  movement  of  a  gracious  Spirit  has  come  into  this  valley 
of  dry  bones.  Traced  to  its  right  source,  Christ  has  come  to 
that  lost  section  of  the  Indian  nation,  and  He  has  brought  a 
message  of  the  individual  worth  of  man.  Christian  Missions 
have  gained  most  of  their  converts  from  men  and  women  of 
these  lower  classes,  as  they  are  called,  and  have  tended  and 
educated  and  brought  them  into  a  healthy  prominence.  Now, 
leaders  of  all  religions  are  scrambling  for  their  allegiance.  In 
some  areas  considerable  numbers  are  joining  the  Christian  com- 
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munity.  The  chief  result  so  far  has  been  that  this  section  of 
village  India  has  new  thoughts  of  the  value  of  themselves,  as 
persons,  and  of  God  as  something  very  different  from  the  evil 
demons  their  forefathers  worshipped  in  trembling  fear. 

Social  Changes. 

The  character  of  the  British  community  in  India  has 
changed  much  for  the  better  since  Carey’s  day.  Marshman,  in 
his  Life  of  Carey,  writes  in  scathing  terms  of  the  effect  of 
political  power  upon  the  merchants  and  officials  of  the  East 
India  Company  of  those  far-off  days.  “  A  boundless  field  was 
suddenly  opened  before  them  for  the  gratification  of  ambition 
and  cupidity,  and  every  thought  was  absorbed  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  without  any  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  acquisition.”  “  The  process  of  turning  power  into 
money,  which  had  been  practised  in  the  East  from  time 
immemorial,  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  the  new 

conquerors  learnt,  and  scenes  of  injustice  and  oppression  which 
were  daily  exhibited  make  us,  to  this  day,  blush  for  the 

degradation  of  the  British  name.”  “  Avarice  was  associated 
with  profligacy.”  “  The  bulk  of  Europeans,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Service,  lived  unmarried  with  native  women,  and  their 
leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  debasing  associations.  The 

influence  of  Christian  principles  was  almost  extinct  in  European 
Society.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
Calcutta  presented  a  scene  of  such  unblushing  licentiousness, 
avarice,  and  infidelity  as  had  never  been  witnessed  before  under 
the  British  flag.”  The  Directors  in  England  of  the  East 

India  Company  had  eventually  to  intervene;  and  public  opinion, 
fostered  by  high  officials  of  a  different  type,  sent  from  England, 
led  to  changes  that,  before  Carey’s  own  course  was  run, 
restored  something  of  the  prestige  of  the  British  name  for 
truth,  honesty  and  clean  living.  The  character  of  European 
Society  in  all  parts  of  India  to-day  is  not  without  its  blemishes, 
but,  speaking  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  India  knows  she  can 
1  trust  the  word  of  an  Englishman.  He  is  straight,  and  his  social 

!  life  is  controlled,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  same  moral  code 

I  that  prevails  in  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Information  in  India  publishes  an 
I  annual  report  on  such  matters  as  Agriculture  and  Industry, 

,  Commerce  and  Communications,  Defence  and  Emigration, 

I  Politics  and  Administration,  Health  and  Education,  and 

I  Scientific  Surveys — archaeological,  topographical,  geological, 

I  botanical  and  zoological.  There  is  to-day  a  library  of  informa¬ 

tion  on  each  of  these,  dealing  with  their  quiet,  steady  progress, 

i 
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largely  under  Government  control  and  with  Government  financial 
assistance.  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  for  example,  to  trace  the 
stages  of  educational  advance  from  the  first  Christian  schools 
for  boys  and  girls — Indian,  Anglo-Indian  and  European — 
started  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  to  the  vast  educational 
facilities  all  over  India  to-day.  At  the  top  there  are  nineteen 
Universities  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students;  Arts 
Colleges,  Training  Schools,  Secondary  Schools,  Primary  Schools, 
and  in  many  cities  now,  a  system  of  compulsory  education  in 
municipal  areas.  Nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that 
education  is  in  its  infancy  in  India.  Out  of  forty  million 
children  who  ought  to  be  in  Primary  Schools,  only  eight  million 
are  there.  Only  one  out  of  every  three  boys,  and  one  out  of 
every  fifteen  girls,  gets  to  school  at  all.  Out  of  every  thousand 
women,  less  than  ten  know  how  to  read  and  write;  and,  despite 
all  that  is  being  done,  criticism  abounds  against  the  character 
of  the  education.  The  lesson  has  not  been  taken  to  heart  which 
Lord  Curzon,  in  one  of  his  famous  speeches,  tried  to  teach : 

“  Vital  as  is  education  everywhere  as  the  instrument  by  which 
men  and  nations  rise;  yet  in  a  country  like  India,  in  its  present 
development,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  clamant  necessity  of  all 
that  here  education  is  required,  not  primarily  as  the  instrument 
of  culture,  or  the  source  of  learning,  but  as  the  key  to  employ¬ 
ment,  the  condition  of  all  national  advance  and  prosperity,  and 
'  the  sole  stepping-stone  for  every  class  of  the  community  to 
'  higher  things.”  Mahatma  Gandhi  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  what 

[  might  be  done,  ideas  that  do  not  commend  themselves  to  leading 

,  educationalists  among  his  own  fellow-countrymen.  Experiments 

in  adult  literacy  work  are  a  feature  of  to-day.  Dr.  Laubach’s 
’  method  to  reach,  directly,  the  lower  and  illiterate  classes,  and 

'  teach  them  within  three  months  to  become  literate,  is  receiving 

»  wide  attention.  Missions,  which  have  had  so  noble  a  part  in 

^  the  training  of  India’s  sons  and  daughters,  are  still  powerful 

*  influences  in  the  ferment  of  intellectual  advance  throughout  the 

'  land.  Carey’s  aim  to  make  Serampore  a  “  Christian  Benares  ” 

I  is  being  steadily  accomplished. 

^  Status  of  Womanhood. 

n  Nothing  would  startle  and  please  the  founder  of  Serampore 

r,  more  than  to  note  the  differences  in  his  day  and  to-day  in  the 

1,  treatment  and  influence  of  women.  India  in  the  last  quarter 

d  of  a  century  has  lived  rapidly,  and  remarkable  innovations  and 

b  reforms  in  this  sphere  have  taken  place.  The  chief  character- 

t-  istics  of  oriental  womanhood  have  not  changed,  happily. 

5,  Attachment  to  husband  and  children,  modesty,  faithfulness,  and 
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constant  attention  to  all  homely  duties,  these  are  still  her 
charming  attributes.  The  customs  that  debased  and  degraded 
her  are  almost  unknown.  You  may  see  in  the  corridor  of  the 
India  Office,  Whitehall,  the  striking  painting  of  a  suttee,  the 
burning  of  a  widow  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband;  and  Carey 
found  nearly  five  hundred  cases  of  that  inhuman  rite  in  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  Bengal.  Purdah  is  fast  breaking 
down,  child-marriage  is  being  made  illegal.  And,  on  the  positive 
side,  women  have  obtained  political  franchise.  One  has  risen 
to  be  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  Madras  Legislative  Council. 
Another  holds  Cabinet  rank  in  the  United  Provinces.  There 
are  Indian  women  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers  and  nurses  by 
the  score  and  the  hundred,  and  whatever  department  of  national 
life  they  have  dared  to  enter,  they  have  courageously  adorned. 

The  Temperance  Crusade. 

In  Carey’s  day,  drink  and  drugs  were  taxed  very  lightly, 
and  missionaries  themselves  took  alcohol  regularly  “  for  their 
stomach’s  sake.”  But  India  is  and  always  has  been  a  land  of 
total  abstainers.  Religion,  tradition  and  social  sentiment  have 
always  favoured  total  abstinence.  As  time  went  on,  the  British 
Government  followed  the  East  India  Company  in  making  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  because  from  it  they  found  they  could 
have  an  ever-increasing  source  of  indirect  taxation  and  helpful 
revenue.  Indian  public  opinion  has  consistently  criticized  this 
Government  Policy;  and,  as  soon  as  Congress  began  to  get  into 
its  stride,  it  promised  legislation  of  a  prohibitive  character  for 
both  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotic  drugs,  because  the  teaching 
of  both  Hindu  and  Moslem  faiths  forbad  their  use  as  sinful,  and 
because  their  evil  effects  fell  most  heavily  on  those  poverty- 
stricken  classes  of  the  community  for  whose  moral  and  social 
uplift  Congress  promised  to  strive.  I  spent  a  fortnight  last 
February  in  one  of  the  Districts  of  the  Madras  Province,  Salem 
by  name,  a  district  as  large  as  Wales  with  a  population  of  over 
two  million,  to  investigate  the  results  of  the  Madras  Prohibition 
Act  X  of  1937  therein.  I  would  not  have  believed  the  reports 
of  the  splendid  success  that  have  followed  this  bold  moral  and 
economic  adventure,  had  I  not  seen  it  for  myself.  The  fight  is 
only  in  its  initial  stages  at  present.  It  is  being  waged  in  eight 
out  of  the  eleven  Provinces  of  India.  Serious  financial 
difficulties,  as  expected,  are  being  encountered,  for  in  three 
Provinces,  Excise  revenue  was  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue.  Madras  and  Bombay  are  to-day  leaders  in  a  wide¬ 
spread  prohibition  campaign.  If  the  National  Congress  retains 
ascendancy  in  the  Elections  of  1941 ;  and  if,  when  Federation 
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is  introduced,  they  secure  in  the  Council  of  State  and  in  the 
Federal  House  of  Assembly  the  ability  to  legislate  as  they  think 
right,  India  may  yet  be  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  make 
the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drink  and  drugs 
a  noble  success. 

The  Government  and  the  Missionary  Enterprise. 

The  relation  of  the  British  Government  to  the  Missionary 
Enterprise  in  India  has  oscillated  between  violent  opposition  and 
benevolent  tolerance.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  and  most  of 
the  Free  Church  missionaries  met  ridicule,  scorn  and  persecu¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  worst  early  storms  broke  out  in  Calcutta  in 
1812  when  the  animosity  of  the  anti-missionary  party,  assisted 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Government  of  that  day,  and  by  the 
inexperience  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Minto,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  England,  culminated  in  an  official  order  which  aimed 
at  suppressing  the  missionary  undertaking  altogether.  All 
vernacular  preaching  was  prohibited,  the  Mission  Press  at 
Serampore  must  be  transferred  to  Calcutta,  and  the  issue  of  any 
publications,  tracts  or  treatises  from  it  was  to  be  subject  to 
Government  control,  and  most  of  those  already  published  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  safety  of  the  British 
Raj,  they  said,  was  at  stake!  The  Government  had  pledged 
itself  to  protect  all  non-Christians  in  the  undisturbed  exercise 
of  their  respective  religions.  The  Serampore  trio,  after 
prayerful  fellowship,  consulted  their  best  friends  and  acted  with 
such  prudence  that  within  a  week  the  orders  were  cancelled,  and 
with  the  imposition  of  some  quite  minor  restrictions,  the  Mission 
was  left  to  pursue  its  work  practically  unfettered.  The  Court 
of  Directors  in  London,  when  the  trouble  was  reported  to  them, 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  colleagues,  and 
Lord  Minto  was  instructed  to  abstain  in  the  future  from  “  all 
unnecessary  and  ostentatious  interference  with  the  Mission’s 
activities.”  What  a  change  to-day  from  that  attitude !  During 
the  last  half-century  Government  officials  in  all  parts  of  India 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  commend  in  the  highest  terms, 
especially  the  educational  and  the  medical  service  that 
Missionary  Societies  have  rendered  to  India,  and  many  non- 
Christian  leaders  are  constantly  giving  expression  to  the  great 
debt  India  owes  to  those  who  seek  to  propagate  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  every  part  of  the  land. 

The  Christian  Church. 

Finally,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  position,  status  and 
progress  of  the  Christian  Church  in  India — the  India  of  Carey  and 
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of  to-day.  The  first  convert  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  Krishna 
Pal,  was  baptised  in  the  Ganges  on  a  spot  before  the  gate  of 
Serampore  College  on  the  28th  December,  1800.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  Danish  Mission  in  South  India,  with  its 
most  famous  missionary  Schwartz  of  Tanjore,  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  Protestant  Indian  Church  in  Madras  during 
the  previous  half-century  while,  on  the  Western  Coast,  the 
Syrian  Churches  had  existed,  in  practical  isolation,  for  centuries. 
But  in  North  India  the  foundation  of  the  first  little  Church 
in  Serampore  was  the  beginning  of  Indian  Church  History. 
Under  the  aegis  of  British  rule  the  country’s  population  has 
made  gigantic  strides.  In  Carey’s  day  it  was  reckoned  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million.  An  official  census  taken  a  few 
years  ago  increased  that  figure  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million !  The  Christian  community  in  Carey’s  day,  both  in 
South  and  North  India  numbered  some  thousands  only.  Now 
it  is  somewhere  around  eight  million.  The  proportionate 
number  of  Christians  to  Hindus  or  to  Moslems  may  appear  as 
a  very  small  harvest  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  sowing 
and  reaping.  But  every  one  acquainted  with  religious  thought 
and  life  in  India  knows  that  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
felt,  and  is  working  like  leaven  far  outside  the  ecclesiastical 
boundaries  of  those  who  bear  His  name.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  India,  in  its  various  sections,  would  need 
a  big  volume  truly  to  represent  it.  The  Anglican  section,  with 
its  favoured  State  relationship,  sought  political  freedom  in  1937, 
secured  it  by  an  Indian  Church  Act  of  that  date,  and  has  become 
an  autonomous  Church  under  the  self-chosen  title  of  the  Church 
of  India.  Its  Bishops  are  no  longer  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  Simon  Commission  Report  points  out  that  when  the 
powers  of  the  East  India  Company  passed  to  the  British  Crown 
in  1858,  its  obligation  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  need  of 
British  troops  stationed  in  India,  and,  where  circumstances 
permitted,  for  the  European  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  was 
taken  over.  Grants  in  aid  out  of  Indian  revenues,  for  the 
maintenance  of  church  buildings  and  for  a  certain  number  of 
non-official  chaplains,  have  been  made;  but  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Reforms  it  is  suggested  that  the  autonomous  Christian 
Church  must,  in  course  of  time,  come  to  depend  less  and  less 
upon  Government  assistance.  One  can  see  that  as  soon  as  India 
succeeds  in  securing  Swaraj,  all  such  help  would  immediately 
cease.  Apart  from  this  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  other 
denominations  have  been  dealing  with  the  problem  of  self- 
support,  self-government  and  self -propagation  in  various  ways. 
Movements  towards  Church  Union,  both  in  the  South  and  in 
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the  North  have  been  slowly  maturing,  and  many  of  the  Indian 
Christian  leaders  desire  to  make  the  Church  in  India  autonomous 
in  more  than  name.  Most  foreign  missionaries  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  this  aspiration,  and  have  themselves  been  planning, 
as  in  the  Serampore  and  other  Theological  Colleges,  for  a 
great  development  in  Indian  leadership.  Generous  Indian  gifts 
in  support  of  this  desirable  ideal  of  an  autonomous  Church  are 
not  a  marked  feature  of  present  day  developments,  and  there  is 
still,  in  some  quarters,  far  too  much  subsidizing  of  Church 
organisations,  which  necessarily  makes  advance  slow  in  any 
true  degree  of  real  freedom  and  responsibility. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  India  to-day 
is,  in  the  main,  unevangelised.  According  to  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Directory  of  Christian  Missions,  at  least  one  hundred 
million  of  the  people  have  no  intelligent  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Gospel.  The  plea  that  the  evangelisation  of 
these  millions  is  the  task,  now,  not  of  the  foreign  missionary 
societies  but  of  the  divided  Indian  Church,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  utopian.  While  census  figures  show  that  the  ordinary 
population  increases  at  the  rate  of  thirty  million  every  ten  years, 
the  Indian  Churches  are  quite  unable  to  face  that  heavy 
responsibility.  There  has  been  the  dawn  of  a  new  evangelistic 
zeal  in  many  parts  of  India  and  in  different  sections  of  the 
Church — for  which  God  be  praised.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  appeal  of  these  vast  untouched  areas  in  every  Indian 
province  must  penetrate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Older 
Churches  in  the  West  with  something  of  the  thrill  that  awoke 
in  Carey’s  heart  the  determination  to  go  himself  and  give  him¬ 
self  for  their  salvation.  Shall  not  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Ter-Jubilee  Celebrations  in  1942  be  made  a  grand  opportunity  for 
rousing  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
world?  The  Indi.\  of  Carey  and  of  To-day  for  Christ.  He 
is  worthy. 

Herbert  Anderson. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Atlanta  Congress. 

As  the  Cunard  White  Star  liner  Britannic  drew  away  from 
Southampton  Docks  on  Saturday,  July  8th,  1939,  she  carried 
parties  of  Baptists  setting  out  for  our  World  Congress,  most  of 
them  allowing  for  a  few  days  at  New  York  to  visit  the  World’s 
Fair.  My  own  plan  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Atlanta  and  to 
spend  a  few  days  there  in  personal  contact  with  the  delightful 
people  who  were  making  such  gracious  preparation  for  our 
historic  gathering. 

As  the  liner  moved  out  to  sea  we  all  felt  a  certain  relaxation 
from  tension.  Earlier  in  the  week  I  had  sat  on  a  Borough 
Committee  reviewing  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  fatalities 
in  possible  air  raids ;  and  our  country  has  some  hundreds  of  such 
Committees  which  have  been  steadily  arranging  the  preparations 
for  defence,  of  which  there  are  many  grim  and  necessary  details. 

After  some  months  of  work  and  thought  on  these  subjects 
it  was  an  amazing  relief  to  set  out  to  sea  and  turn  one’s  mind 
hopefully  westwards.  The  gain  of  an  hour  every  night  as  the 
ship  goes  towards  the  setting  sun  makes  the  outward  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  particularly  restful. 

The  company  was  considerably  reassured  by  the  cheerful 
presence  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Brown,  who  was  planning  to  be  away 
from  home  two  months,  and  was  receiving  encouraging  cable¬ 
grams  from  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

The  chief  event  of  my  first  day  in  Atlanta  was  attending  in 
an  official  car  with  Dr.  Rushbrooke  at  the  station  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Truett  at  8.30  in  the  evening.  It  was  a 
thrilling  occasion.  It  was  dusk,  with  a  good  deal  of  lingering 
daylight.  The  forecourt  of  the  station  was  crowded  with  three 
thousand  people;  a  choir  of  two  hundred  were  ready  with  a 
programme  of  choruses;  a  large  orchestra  of  girls  in  striking 
uniforms,  microphones,  flags  and  bunting  contributed  to  a  scene 
of  lively  enthusiasm.  Then  there  were  the  cars :  the  official  one 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Truett  decorated  with  streamers  and  stars  and 
stripes,  the  Governor’s  car,  the  Mayor’s  car,  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioner’s  blue  car,  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade’s  red  car, 
and  other  decorated  cars,  official  and  private.  Community  singing 
kept  us  all  busy  until  the  great  moment  when  the  President 
arrived,  and  was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  several  speeches 
of  cordial  welcome,  all  of  which  he  acknowledged  most  appre¬ 
ciatively  in  a  few  graceful  words.  Then  a  procession  of  cars 
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moved  away,  through  cheering  and  waving  lines  of  people.  The 
whole  spectacle  seemed  typically  American  ;  I  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  a  something  in  the  atmosphere,  something  strange  but 
not  uncongenial,  which  was  definitely  different  from  our  English 
ways.  As  a  newcomer,  I  could  not  yet  suggest  what  that  some¬ 
thing  was,  and  perhaps  a  fortnight’s  visit  is  too  short  to  form 
any  opinions. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week  the  Baptist  women  of 
Atlanta  showered  kindnesses  and  hospitalities  upon  me,  so  that 
I  have  stores  of  delightful  memories,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  express 
sufficiently  my  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

The  subjects  we  discussed  were  the  religious  outlook  and 
methods  of  Sunday  School  work  and  church  organisation,  and 
the  war  menace  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  England.  Everyone 
wanted  to  tell  me  of  the  intense  admiration,  almost  devotion, 
inspired  by  our  King  and  Queen  during  their  recent  visit,  and 
well  understood  the  depths  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  them 
which  fill  our  hearts  to-day. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  towards  the  Abdication,  a  sub¬ 
ject  I  never  introduced  myself,  came  into  the  conversation  with 
more  than  half  of  the  Americans  I  met,  particularly  with  those 
who  were  not  Baptists :  one  realised  that  the  sensational  press 
had  used  an  opportunity  to  the  full. 

On  the  subject  of  church  life  and  organisation,  two  aspects 
struck  me  particularly,  and  I  had  opportunities  of  discussing 
them  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Truett  and  other  Americans,  and  with 
Dr.  Rushbrooke.  One  question  that  arose  was  of  the  elaboration 
and  luxury  of  many  of  the  church  premises :  vast  buildings,  with 
class-rooms,  lecture  rooms,  reception  rooms,  and  a  suite  for  the 
minister  (study,  office,  reception  room).  One  church  I  visited 
had  so  many  rooms  for  varied  purposes  that  there  were  twenty- 
five  pianos  on  the  premises!  I  happened  to  mention  this  to  a 
lady  from  Texas,  who  said :  “  Oh,  that  is  nothing !  At  our 
church  we  have  fifty  pianos !  ” 

A  great  headmaster  once  said  that  the  ideal  number  of  boys 
for  a  public  school  was  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  greatest 
number  which  could  be  personally  known  by  the  Head.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  which  can  participate  profitably  in  most 
human  activities,  especially  where  the  element  of  fellowship  is 
involved.  Dr.  Truett  took  no  offence  when  I  put  plainly  to  him 
the  danger  of  excessive  numbers,  the  impossibility  of  mass- 
production  standards  of  spiritual  effort :  he  very  kindly  recog¬ 
nised  that  I  was  sincerely  troubled,  and  endeavoured  with  some 
success  to  assure  me  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the  religious  life 
and  spiritual  teaching  which  seem  to  find  their  setting  in  vast 
buildings  and  bustling  crowds. 

30 
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Dr.  Truett  wields  an  influence  comparable  to  that  of  the 
great  Spurgeon.  The  christening  fairies  gave  him  a  remarkably 
fine  voice,  good  physique,  a  handsome  face,  and  dignified  bearing ; 
he  is  an  orator,  holding  attention  easily  from  the  first  word  to 
the  last,  and  like  Spurgeon  he  combines  intense  eagerness  as  a 
messenger  of  the  Lord  with  a  kindly  personality  which  wins 
warmest  affection  wherever  he  goes.  No  one  can  talk  with  Dr. 
Truett  without  feeling  his  friendliness  and  his  transparent  sin¬ 
cerity  :  he  is  quite  unspoiled  by  his  many  years  of  limelight 
and  adulation. 

The  second  question  about  American  religious  life  was  in 
regard  to  Sunday  School  policy.  It  appears  that  large  Bible 
Classes  are  attended  by  adults.  At  one  school  which  I  visited 
the  “  scholars  ”  of  the  Senior  Department  ranged  from  twenty- 
five  years  upwards !  I  seem  to  have  heard  of  such  Sunday 
Schools  in  Wales  years  ago,  and  must  find  out  whether  th^  still 
exist.  Meanwhile,  the  point  arises  if  adults  attend  Sunday  School 
from  9.30  a.m.  to  10.45  a.m.  will  they,  do  they,  attend  also  the 
regular  morning  service  at  11  in  addition?  Also,  is  not  the 
minister’s  work  as  an  instructor  of  his  people  insufficiently 
recognised?  American  friends  took  diametrically  opposite  views, 
some  maintained  that  all  was  well,  others  regarded  the  present 
system  as  disadvantageous,  and  as  creating  difficulties  for  the 
ministry.  Dr.  Truett  was  one  of  the  former.  Dr.  Samuel  Lindsay, 
of  Brookline,  of  the  latter. 

Much  of  the  space  allotted  to  me  has  been  used  before  we 
come  to  the  Congress  itself,  and  I  will  not  attempt  anything  of 
a  detailed  report,  hoping  that  our  readers  will  have  seen  some 
of  the  accounts  which  have  appeared  in  the  Baptist  Times  and 
other  religious  weeklies,  and  may  perhaps  secure  a  copy  of  the 
official  record  in  a  few  weeks’  time. 

This  Congress  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  friendliness 
of  the  atmosphere,  engendered  from  the  first  by  the  warm 
welcome  and  unselfish  hospitality  of  the  Atlanta  folks  themselves. 
We  met  at  a  time  of  acute  international  tension,  and  with  the 
problems  of  race  differentiation  visibljr  in  our  midst.  The  week 
did  not  pass  by  without  some  difficulties,  but  these  were  success¬ 
fully  negotiated  through  the  wisdom  and  patience  of  our  leaders. 

The  roll-call  at  an  International  Congress  is  always  a  most 
impressive  and  heart-searching  experience.  To  listen  successively 
to  these  groups  of  people  bearing  their  simple  testimony  calls  out 
all  one’s  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  hearer  thinks  of  their 
journeyings  and  sacrifices,  of  the  hard  climates  that  many  endure, 
of  the  age-long  traditions  they  challenge,  of  the  menaces  of  war 
and  persecution  they  face  to-day.  The  Czech  “  messenger  ”  (a 
good  word,  very  preferable  to  delegate !)  said :  “  I  come  from 
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a  country  which  was,  which  is  not,  and  which  is  to  be.”  When  I 
quoted  this  on  my  return.  Dr.  Chesterman  said  that  it  was  a 
slogan  adopted  by  the  Czechs  generally. 

The  spectacular  side  of  the  Congress  focussed  in  two  events  : 
the  long  procession  of  cars  and  marches  on  Saturday,  July  22nd, 
and  the  pageant  of  Baptist  History  composed  by  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Payne.  On  the  Saturday  I  went  about  among  the  crowds  in  the 
principal  streets  instead  of  riding  in  one  of  the  cars,  and  was 
interested  to  find  how  much  all  the  folks  seemed  to  know  about 
the  Baptists  and  the  Congress,  and  how  they  enjoyed  identifying 
various  foreign  delegates.  The  pageant  was  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  programme,  most  varied  in  interest  and  in  the  numbers 
taking  part  in  succeeding  episodes.  It  was  a  tour-de-force  on 
the  part  of  our  Atlanta  friends,  practically  the  whole  work  of 
production  being  accomplished  in  three  weeks. 

The  main  subjects  of  the  Congress  deliberations  were  : 

(1)  The  Church’s  Task  of  Evangelism; 

(2)  The  Church,  War  and  Peace; 

(3)  Religious  Liberty  in  all  lands; 

(4)  The  Church  and  Re-union. 

On  all  these  subjects  the  endeavour  was  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  the  Master,  while  giving  sincere  recognition  to  the  unparalleled 
difficulties  of  our  generation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Congress  our  beloved  Dr.  J.  H. 
Rushbrooke  was  elected  as  incoming  President  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  and  complete  unanimity.  Of  the  other  British 
speakers,  their  fellow  “  messengers  ”  were  very  proud  of  them 
all,  and  if  I  may  mention  a  few  names,  very  strong  impressions 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Brown  (quite  an  outstanding  success), 
by  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Black.  I  did 
not  hear  Dr.  S.  W.  Hughes,  as  I  had  to  leave  on  the  Friday 
afternoon,  but  I  hear  that  his  speech  on  “  Peace  ”  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  Several  important  meetings  I  missed 
altogether,  owing  to  illness  caused  by  the  intense  heat. 

If  any  of  my  readers  question  whether  such  Congresses  are 
worth  while,  considering  the  long  preparation,  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  effort,  the  fatigues  and  travels  involved,  I  would 
ask  them  to  believe  that  in  this  way  we  Baptists  have  greatly 
promoted  fellowship  throughout  the  world,  and  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  bear  witness  and  declare  our  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace  and  our  steadfast  faith  in  His  Kingdom. 

“  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.”  - 

M.  F.  Dow. 


Absolute  Pacifism. 

IT  is  important  that  we  should  distinguish  at  the  outset  between 
the  idea  of  peace  and  the  idea  of  an  ideal  peace.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  may  suffice  to  define  peace  as  that  condition 
in  which  nations  live  together  in  freedom  from  armed  aggression. 
In  this  general  sense  the  Shorter  Oxford  Dictionary  defines  peace 
as  “  freedom  from  war.”  The  same  authority  defines  pacifism 
as  “  the  doctrine  or  belief  that  it  is  desirable  and  possible  to 
settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means.”  In  that  sense 
most  Englishmen  may  write  themselves  down  as  “  pacifists  ” 
to-day. 

The  idea  of  an  ideal  peace  is,  of  course,  a  different  matter. 
An  ideal  peace  requires  for  its  actualisation  ideal  States  populated 
by  ideal  people,  and  necessitates  such  ideal  reasonableness  and 
altruism,  such  an  ideal  mass-mentality,  as  would  make  peace 
something  spontaneous  and  perpetual,  needing  no  enforcement, 
no  external  safeguards,  no  sanctions  except  the  sanctions  of 
the  spirit. 

All  of  us  believe  in  peace,  and  most  of  us  believe  it  is  possible 
to  organise  and  actualise  it.  We  believe  the  call  to  translate  this 
possibility  into  a  functioning  fact  is  a  moral  imperative  that 
commands  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  relatively  few  of  us  imagine  that  Europe  and  the  world 
to-day  are  ripe  for  that  ideal  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
which  is  maintained  simply  by  ideal  sanctions  without  the  en¬ 
forcements  of  law. 

Now,  although  this  general  statement  would  probably  excite 
little  dissent,  it  is  nevertheless  at  this  point  that  the  forces  that 
make  for  peace  begin,  to  fall  into  schism.  For  while  few  would 
contend  that  the  ideal  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
immediately  practicable  in  our  present  unideal  world,  many  feel 
themselves  morally  bound  to  agitate  for  the  application  of  ideal 
measures  to  unideal  conditions.  As  a  fair  example  of  these  ideal 
measures  one  may  indicate  the  demand  for  immediate  unilateral 
disarmament. 

But  this  reflects  a  state  of  mind  that  is  deadly  to  "  idealism,” 
for  it  ends  by  defeating  its  own  object.  American  Prohibition 
was  a  case  in  point.  It  was  an  ideal  measure  applied  to  unideal 
conditions,  with  a  result  which  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  end 
desired.  For  whereas  the  Dries  had  hoped  to  confiscate  the 
liquor  and  present  the  Wets  with  an  inviolable  law,  it  turned  out 
that  “  the  Dries  got  the  Law  and  the  Wets  got  the  liquor.”  The 
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nurse  in  charge  of  a  diabetic  patient  may  believe  conscientiously 
in  his  recovery;  but  if  she  treats  him  as  if  he  were  already  in 
ideal  health  and  orders  his  dietary  accordingly  and  abolishes  his 
insulin,  she  will  probably  kill  him.  For  good  intentions  and  a 
moral  glow  are  no  remedy  for  diabetic  coma. 

It  should  not,  therefore,  seem  perverse  to  argue  that 
measures  appropriate  to  an  ideal,  weaponless  and  spiritual  peace, 
as  for  example  an  absolute  non-resistant  pacifism,  universal  dis¬ 
armament  or  unilateral  disarmament,  are  not  well  calculated  to 
match  existing  conditions  in  a  Europe  of  commercial  competition, 
tariff-wars,  racial  jealousies  and  power-politics;  and  that,  by  the 
same  token,  such  a  policy  would  only  defeat  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  serve.  For  not  even  the  most  ardent  and  doctrinaire 
of  the  extremer  pacifists  would  argue  that  these  actual,  unideal 
conditions,  economic,  racial,  national  and  imperial,  can  be 
removed  within  the  next  six  months  or  even  within  the  compass 
of  a  Five  Year  Plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  a  practical, 
constructive  peace  policy  is  urgent  and  imperative  now.  It  is 
an  urgency  to  be  reckoned  not  in  terms  of  decades  but  of  months, 
weeks,  days.  The  extreme  pacifist  is  no  doubt  right  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  splendid  ideal ;  he  must  “  write  the  vision  and  make 
it  plain.”  But  when  he  divides  the  forces  of  peace  by  opposing 
all  practical,  and  admittedly  unideal  measures,  and  insisting  upon 
his  own  programme  of  non-violence  and  total  disarmament 
(coupled  perhaps  with  economic  reforms  which  would  require 
generations  of  inspired  advocacy),  his  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  may  seem  to  be  diminished  in  value. 

But  at  this  point  the  doctrinaire  pacifist  who  bases  his 
agitation  upon  a  finished  Christian  conscience  has  every  right  to 
direct  the  argument  to  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thus  to  waive  all  considerations  of  worldly 
expediency.  He  may  say  in  effect :  “  We  believe  in  taking  the 
New  Testament  seriously.  We  are  bound  to  do  so,  and  for  us 
the  course  is  clear.  Not  only  can  we  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
military  or  national  war-service,  but  also  we  must  do  our  utmost 
as  Christians  to  convince  the  Government  of  its  national  duty  to 
disarm  immediately;  and  if  other  Powers  do  not  choose  to  do 
likewise,  so  much  the  more  is  it  imperative  that  the  British 
Empire  should  set  the  example.” 

There  is,  it  is  true,  some  division  of  opinion  about  what 
should  be  held  out  as  the  consequence  of  such  a  policy.  Some 
have  said  that  the  sure  consequence  would  be  peace  and  safety. 
God  would  see  to  it  that  the  defenceless,  the  voluntarily  defence¬ 
less,  should  be  defended.  There  would,  moreover,  be  an 
immediate  quickening  of  the  general  conscience  of  mankind  which 
would  overcome  the  natural  cupidity  of  esurient  Powers  at  the 
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spectacle  of  so  rich  an  imperial  estate  inviting  plunder.  And 
even  though  the  Totalitarian  press  and  Totalitarian  propaganda 
might  conceivably  conceal,  or  distort  and  caricature,  the  actual 
facts  of  this  Pacifist  Revolution,  and  annex  certain  territories  and 
their  populations,  in  any  case  war  would  be  averted  and  safety 
would  be  assured.  Others,  objecting,  perhaps  reasonably,  that 
this  addresses  the  appeal  to  the  less  laudable  and  heroic  instincts 
of  human  nature,  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  consequences  of 
such  a  policy  might  be  national  martyrdom  in  a  righteous  cause. 
But  the  policy,  whatever  the  consequences,  is  the  same. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  “  martyrdom  ”  alternative  is  concerned 
(that  is,  “martyrdom”  on  the  national  or  imperial  scale),  we’ 
have  here,  it  may  be  said,  an  example  of  that  application  of  ideal 
measures  to  unideal  conditions  of  which  we  have  spoken — an 
application  which,  whatever  its  further  consequences,  destroys 
the  virtue  of  the  “  martyrdom  ”  itself.  For  the  Master  of  Balliol 
is  justified,  surely,  in  indicating  that  the  Christian  pacifist  has 
no  Christian  or  moral  right  to  urge  his  country  to  such  a  course 
as  would  force  his  countrymen  (and,  in  the  case  of  the  Empire, 
native  populations  under  the  country’s  protection)  who  do  not 
share  his  conscientious  faith,  to  share  his  “  martyrdom  ”  for  that 
faith,  and  submit  helplessly  to  injustice.  It  is  not  Christian  to 
impose  “  martyrdom  ”  on  others,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  done 
when  earthly  States  send  conscript  armies  to  their  deaths  does 
not  make  it  Christian.  And  as  to  the  other  alternative,  it  is  not 
transparently  Christian  to  bid  men  disarm  and  go  defenceless 
in  this  actual  world  on  the  assurance  that  God  will  see  to  their 
physical  and  material  safety. 

Nevertheless,  who  cannot  feel  the  force  of  the  Christian 
pacifist  protest  against  war  itself  and  military  service?.  Com¬ 
promise  of  some  sort  there  must  be,  it  seems,  in  this  difficult 
world;  and  the  ethics  of  compromise  are  complicated;  but  to 
Christian  compromise  there  must  be  a  limit,  and  that  limit  seems 
to  be  reached  when  a  Christian  is  expected  to  bombard  civilian 
areas  with  high  explosive  and  incendiary  bombs. 

But  the  concern  of  the  Christian  conscience  can  never 
terminate  simply  upon  a  private,  moral  escape  from  the  evils  in 
which  it  refuses  to  participate.  That  private  moral  escape  is 
provided  by  the  alternative  of  “  conscientious  objection  ”  and 
refusal  of  military  service.  But  the  Christian  pacifist  is  clearly 
right  in  going  further  and  attacking  the  evil  of  war  itself.  And 
no  doubt  if  he  could  persuade  all  the  people  of  military  age  in 
the  civilised  world  to  refuse  military  service,  the  evil  would  be 
abolished  by  that  short  method;  mankind,  having  signed  the 
Peace  Pledge  on  the  dotted  line,  would  have  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  war.  But  a  world  of  conscientious  objectors  is  far 
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to  seek,  and  the  pacifist  cannot  pretend  that  this  method  can  save 
the  situation  to-day.  He  sees  instead  the  so-called  peace-seeking 
Governments  (certainly  not  from  disinterested  motives,  for  they 
are  the  “  Haves  ”  who  have  everything  to  lose  by  war)  striving 
to  build  up  a  Peace  Front  to  discourage  the  sort  of  aggression 
that  victimised  Czecho-Slovakia  and  to  save  the  world  from  a 
conflagration.  It  is  certainly  not  an  ideal  method,  but  it  is  the 
only  practical  one  that  has  immediate  promise  of  being  tem¬ 
porarily  effective ;  beyond  it  lies  the  hope  of  a  calm  discussion 
of  the  complex  problems  that  make  for  strife,  and  beyond  that 
the  building  of  a  real  community  of  nations. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  certain  type  of  doctrinaire 
Christian  pacifist  feels  himself  obliged  in  this  crisis  to  lift 
up  a  protesting  voice  and  demand  that  his  country  should 
disarm,  and  thus  tear  down  whatever  defences  of  collective 
protection  the  nation  has  pledged  its  honour  to  maintain.  For 
it  is  plain,  as  we  have  said,  that  this  type  of  Christian 
pacifist  feels  that  his  loyalty  to  the  New  Testament,  his  Christian 
obedience,  allows  him  no  other  course.  He  cannot,  he  feels, 
destroy  his  integrity  by  recognising  a  dualism  as  between  State 
morality  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Christ’s  teachings  are 
for  the  common  life  of  man,  and  Christ  has  bidden  us  not  to  meet 
violence  with  violence,  not  to  resist  evil  with  its  own  weapons, 
but  rather  to  submit  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  aggressor 
and  give  to  the  litigant  man  more  than  he  demands. 

Now  let  this  issue  be  faced.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
immediate  application  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  is  to  those  who 
accept  their  authority;  to  the  Christian  community  of  disciples; 
to  that  community  which,  by  the  essential  nature  of  its  allegiance, 
lives  not  by  law  but  by  grace.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
application  can,  or  ought  to,  be  extended  to  the  State  in  a  pagan 
or  sub-Christian  civilisation.  Thus  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
New  Testament  community  that  it  does  not  employ  force.  It 
does  not  employ  it  for  the  extension  of  its  own  apostolate.  The 
Christian  apostle  must  be  weaponless.  It  does  not  employ  it  in 
its  own  community  life.  The  Church  has,  rightly,  no  judiciary 
bearing  the  sword  of  magisterial  compulsion.  Its  rule  is  the  rule 
of  conscience  and  love.  It  lives,  we  say,  above  the  law;  it  lives 
by  grace.  It  has  so  strong  an  inward  principle  that  it  has  no 
need  of  external  checks  and  compulsions. 

But  can  we  say  this  of  the  State?  We  may  resent  the 
dualism,  but  we  cannot  obscure  the  distinction  between  Church 
and  World  and  be  true  to  the  New  Testament.  We  cannot  treat 
the  New  Testament  seriously  and  suppose  that  precepts  that  are 
authoritative  for  the  Christian  community  were  intended  to  be 
applied,  or  can  be  applied,  holus  bolus,  to  the  world,  to  civic 
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governments,  to  heterogeneous  communities  composing  the  State. 
For  the  State  is  “  of  the  world,”  not  “  of  the  Church.”  It 
is  not  composed  simply  and  solely  of  citizens  who  own  allegiance 
to  Christ  and  live  by  grace.  The  State,  in  Brunner’s  words,  is 
“  a  God-given  order  of  sinful  reality.”  Mankind,  actual,  im¬ 
perfect,  sinful  humanity,  has  been  placed  on  this  world  under 
the  necessity  of  either  living  in  community  and  under  law  or 
■disintegrating  and  rotting  in  anarchy.  In  that  sense,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  even  the  Pagan  State  is  “  of  God  ” ;  not 
because  it  is  “  divine,”  but  because  it  does  serve  in  some  sort  to 
administer  the  Providential  design  of  an  ordered  community  life. 
And,  as  imperfect,  sinful  humanity  is  now  constituted,  all  States 
are  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  compulsion  as  a  power 
behind  the  law.  That  is  indeed  what  makes  a  State  a  State. 
And  few  would  be  found  to  argue  that  the  time  has  now  come, 
either  in  our  national  or  our  international  life,  when  States  should 
be  abolished  or  should  be  transformed  into  Christian  Churches.^ 
According  to  the  New  Testament,  Christians  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  recognise  and  honour  the  function  of  the  State  with 
its  governmental  authority  and  judicial  power  of  the  sword,  even 
as  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  “  live  above  the  law  ”  of  the 
State  in  their  own  ethical  and  spiritual  life.  This  dualism  may 
be  illustrated  by  two  quotations.  “  Dare  any  one  of  you,”  says 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  “  having  a  matter  against 
another,  go  to  law  ”  [in  the  State  courts]  ?  “  Why  do  ye  not 
rather  take  wrong?  Why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  defrauded?”  Precisely;  for  that  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount !  On  the  other  hand,  he  writes  to  the 
Roman  Christians  (Moffatt’s  version) :  “  Every  subject  must 
obey  the  government  authorities.  ...  A  magistrate  does  not 
wield  the  power  of  the  sword  for  nothing;  he  is  God's  servant. 
...  You  must  be  obedient,  therefore  ...  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
for  the  same  reason  as  you  pay  taxes — since  magistrates  are 
God’s  officers.”  That  is  to  say,  because  you  live  by  the  Christian 
rule  of  love  it  does  not  mean  that  you  must  repudiate  the 
function  of  the  State,  with  its  magisterial  authority  and 
power  of  compulsion.  For  the  world  is  the  world,  and  the  State, 
with  its  judicial  power  of  the  sword,  is  a  necessary  institution  for 
the  restraint  of  evil  in  the  mixed  multitudes  of  mankind.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  State,  with 
its  laws  and  compulsions  (Matthew  v.  25,  40,  41),  its  "  judges,” 
“  officers  ”  and  “  prisons  ” ;  how  else  should  it  command 
Christians  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law?  It  nowhere 
commands  Christians  to  seek  to  substitute  in  the  State  itself,  as 
a  sub-Christian  institution  of  this  world,  the  purely  preceptive 
code  of  the  Christian  community.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the 
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tragic  realism  of  the  New  Testament.  Christians  must  live  by 
the  rule  of  love :  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  seek  to 
deprive  others  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  Christians  must  do 
no  murder;  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  deprive  others  of 
legal  protection  from  murderers.  The  Church  observes  only  a 
spiritual  discipline ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  State  must  attempt 
to  govern  simply  by  good  advice  and  moral  suasion. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  violence  or  war  is  right ! 
It  is  because  they  are  wrong,  and  because  nevertheless  violence, 
rapine,  cruelty  and  lawlessness  exist,  that  States  are  necessaiy, 
and  that  State  law  and  legal  force  are  necessary,  for  the  restraint 
of  evil-doing.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  State’s  use  of  force  may,  on  the 
actual  sub-Christian  level  of  the  world’s  life,  serve  the  law  of 
love;  for  when  legal  force  is  used  by  the  State  to  restrain 
illegal  violence,  it  does  serve  the  interests  of  love  and 
preserves  an  ordered  community-life  in  which  the  nobler 
apostolate  of  the  spirit  may  fructify.  Thus  ancient  Rome,  in 
New  Testament  times,  policed  the  world  and  kept  the  peace.  It 
was  not  peace  in  the  Christian  sense ;  it  was  not  the  peace  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  it  was  the  only  possible  peace,  and  it 
aided  the  apostolate  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  Nor  did  the  greatest 
of  the  Christian  evangelists  refuse  the  protection  of  his  Roman 
citizenship  nor  of  the  military  power  (Acts  xxii.  25;  xxiii.  27). 
The  Apostolic  Church  never  so  interpreted  its  commission  as 
to  declare  that  the  State  itself  should  be  weaponless.  Its  conflict 
with  Caesar  was  on  another  and  very  different  issue.  The  Church 
affirmed  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  refused  to  recognise  the 
divinity  of  Caesar.  It  did  not  interpret  the  Mind  and  Lordship 
of  Christ  to  mean  that  Roman  Law  and  Roman  Justice  must 
disarm  and  rule  a  turbulent  world  simply  by  moral  admonition, 
or  by  a  paternal  discipline  powerless  to  enforce  its  own  authority. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrinaire  and  absolute 
Christian  pacifist  who  agitates  for  immediate,  and  if  necessary 
one-sided  disarmament,  because  it  is  “  the  mind  of  Christ,”  has 
not  yet  come  to  terms  with  his  New  Testament.  To  argue  that 
murder  is  incompatible  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  war  is 
murder,  and  that  therefore  the  State  should  disarm  in  the 
presence  of  all  potential  murderers,  is  not  a  transliteration  of 
the  New  Testament  teaching.  It  fails  to  do  justice  to  what  we 
have  called  the  tragic  realism  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  the 
fundamental  dualism  of  Church  and  World.  It  assumes,  what 
is  by  no  means  assumed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  an  ethic 
and  discipline  that  are  possible  and  imperative  in  a  society  of 
Christian  men  and  women  are  also  possible  and  imperative  in 
a  heterogeneous  and  mainly  sub-Christian  aggregation  of 
communities.  And  it  assumes  that  “  the  mind  of  Christ  ”  takes 
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no  account  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  involved  in  these 
disparities.  These  are  assumptions  it  is  difficult  to  maintain. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Christian  mind,  no  less  than 
other  minds,  ought  to  be  open  to  the  education  of  history.  And 
peace,  which  after  all  is  not  a  new  moral  discovery  nor  an  entirely 
novel  experiment,  has  a  history.  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  relatively 
to  the  life  of  man  on  this  planet,  that  we  on  this  island  lived  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  war.  We  were  split  up  into  a  medley  of 
different  States — Northumbria,  Mercia,  Wessex,  East  Anglia 
and  the  rest — each  fighting  for  its  own  hand.  Much  the  same 
was  true  of  France  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  To-day 
in  our  own  country  we  are  zoned  within  a  permanent  territorial 
peace,  and  wherever  on  the  broad  face  of  Europe  the  like  is  true, 
such  peace  has  been  achieved  not  through  an  absolute  pacifism  or 
the  method  of  non-resistance,  but  through  the  building  up  of 
community  law  with  a  legal  force  behind  it  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  it,  and  it  has  been  developed  because  in  the  shadow  of 
that  security  have  grown  up  common  interests,  common  ideals  and 
a  community-conscience.  To-day  we  need  to  extend  this  achieve¬ 
ment  from  national  territories  to  whole  continents.  Our 
opportunity  is  to  organise  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  community  of 
nations  owning  a  common  loyalty  to  international  law  and 
justice.  This  is  the  logic  of  history  and  the  hope  of  civilisation. 
It  is  not  “  Christian  ”  peace,  which  can  be  obtained  only  when 
the  world  is  Christian;  but  it  is  a  peace  in  which  war  can  be 
outlawed  and  banished  from  the  earth.  To  dream  of  patching 
on  to  the  polity  of  modem  civilisation,  with  its  commercial 
rivalries  and  racial  egoisms,  one  single  shred  of  the  Christian 
ethic — non-resistance — tom  from  the  code  of  the  Christian  life, 
is  not  to  nourish  the  New  Testament  hope  nor  effectively  to 
serve  the  world. 

Therefore,  to  end  upon  the  reflection  with  which  we  began; 
we  must  distinguish  between  peace  and  ideal  peace,  between  the 
pragmatic  morality  of  earthly  States  and  the  ethics  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  is  a  dualism  which  we  cannot  dissolve 
by  denying  it.  We  cannot  rule  out  the  function  of  force  in  the 
world  civilisation  of  to-day  because  it  is  mled  out  of  the  ethics 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  do  so  would 
lead,  not  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  jungle.  The  Christian 
conscience  may  refuse  military  service  and  accept  the  con¬ 
sequences.  It  cannot  justifiably  require  the  State,  by  disarming, 
to  force  these  consequences  upon  citizens  and  subject-peoples 
who  do  not  approve  this  course,  and  whom  the  State  has  pledged 
itself  to  protect. 


Gwilym  O.  Griffith. 
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Wesley  and  Ourselves. 

JOHN  WESLEY’S  scholarship  was  wide,  his  travels  apostolic, 
his  industry  astounding,  his  organising  capacity  rare,  and 
his  vision  universal.  Dr.  Tyerman  wrote  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  biography  :  “  In  the  case  of  a  man  like  Wesley  panegyric 
is  out  of  place.”  If  so  there  has  been  much  misplaced  eulogy. 
The  stream  of  praise  has  run  in  spate  recently.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wesley  would  have 
been  a  saint.  I  gladly  hail  Wesley  as  a  hero;  I  would  approve 
his  canonisation — the  Calendar  needs  revision ;  but  the 
apotheosis  of  the  man  I  deplore. 

John  Wesley’s  life  almost  covered  the  eighteenth  century, 
1703-1791.  Before  the  era  of  steam  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
travelled  in  Germany,  visited  Scotland  twenty-two  times,  toured 
Ireland  twenty-one  times  (including  Wales  on  the  way),  and  his 
joumeyings  reached  an  aggregate  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles.  In  the  pen-and-inkhom  age  he  wrote  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  books  and  pamphlets,  helped  with  a  hundred  more, 
and  founded  a  magazine,  contributing  largely  to  its  pages. 
Hundreds  of  books  he  read  as  he  rode.  His  collected  Letters 
fill  eight  volumes.  He  preached  forty-six  thousand  sermons — I 
have  read  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them. 

Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide,  December’s  snow  or  July’s  pride; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time,  Moonless  midnight  or  matin  prime. 
Steady  of  heart  and  stout  of  hand  .  .  . 

HIS  JOURNAL. 

Wesley  began  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  his  life  during  his 
University  days  in  Oxford,  on  the  advice  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  in  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  he  continued  the 
practice  until  October  1790. 

This  Journal  was  an  elaboration  of  a  diary  written  chiefly 
in  Byrom’s  shorthand,  but  with  figures,  ciphers,  cryptics  and 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  his  own  invention,  some  still 
untranslatable.  The  Diary  was  in  amazing  detail.  He  rose  at 
four  every  morning,  but  early  rising  was  not  unique  in  those 
days.  Many  entries  are  amusing — 

1 1 .0  a.m.  Haircut. 

9.0  a.m.  Played  upon  the  flute  for  half  an  hour. 

In  morning  read  Mystics,  after  dinner  shaved.  Drank 
chocolate ;  coffee ;  tea  (hundreds  of  times). 
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Dr.  Nehetniah  Curnock  edited  the  Journal  splendidly  in  eight 
volumes.  Dr.  Workman  claims  that  “  it  is  one  of  the  most 
human  documents  of  any  age,  indispensable  for  all  who  would 
understand  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte  urged  his  Scottish  students,  “  Keep  John 
Wesley’s  Journal  always  lying  open  beside  your  study  Bible.” 
It  certainly  is  a  remarkable  book. 

ANABAPTISTS. 

Wesley  nearly  always  referred  to  our  ancestors  as 
Anabaptists,  only  a  few  times  did  he  call  them  Baptists.  He 
knew  that  the  Anabaptists  were  mentioned  in  Article  XXXVIII., 
and  the  word  was  a  reproach.  Why  did  he  perpetuate  the 
stigma?  It  stands  permanently  in  his  Sermons  and  the  Journal. 
Dr.  Whitley  emphatically  declares,  “  Our  ancestors  shared 
practically  nothing  with  them.”  Wesley  knew  that.  Cromwell 
wrote  of  his  troops,  “  I  have  a  lovely  company  .  .  .  they  are 
no  Anabaptists ;  they  are  honest,  sober  Christians.”  But  he  had 
an  increasing  number  of  Baptists.  Major-General  Thomas. 
Harrison  and  Major-General  Robert  Lilbume  were  strong 
Baptists.  Wesley  knew  that;  everybody  did.  Anabaptists  were 
most  of  them  pacifists  and  communists;  British  Baptists  were 
neither ! 

In  Bristol  many  Baptists  were  known  to  him,  inevitably. 
Of  Broadmead’s  history  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  nor  of  its 
strength  as  a  Church — there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  members 
in  1774;  and  the  Pithay  Church  nearby  was  vigorous  too. 
Further,  he  knew  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  for  he  read  it, 
and  a  biography  of  Bunyan;  presumably  also  Grace  Abounding 
interested  him.  He  quoted  Dr.  John  Gill ;  he  dined  with  Dr. 
Gifford;  he  read  Dr.  Taylor's  History  of  the  English  Baptists, 
and  Dr.  Calamy.  But  yet  he  persisted  in  the  use  of  the  term 
Anabaptist.  Indeed,  in  his  very  last  reference,  only  three  years 
before  he  died,  he  wrote  Anabaptist  in  his  Journal.  It  was 
inexcusable — but  what  was  the  reason? 

In  his  lecture  on  Wesley,  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  said, 
“  Shreds  of  his  High  Churchism  hung  about  Wesley  and 
hindered  his  movements  for  long.”  Did  he  ever  shake  them 
off?  He  always  insisted  that  he  was  a  Priest  of  the  English 
Church.  Even  when  he  preferred  to  use  the  word  Presbyter  it 
was  but  old  priest  writ  large.  He  wrote  Presbyter  in  his 
Certificate  to  Dr.  Coke  appointing  him  Superintendent  for 
America,  and  did  not  scruple  to  ordain  him,  claiming  that  Bishops 
and  Presbyters  were  one  Order.  He  had  abandoned  the  theory 
of  Apostolical  Succession,  though  his  renunciation  might  be  due 
to  his  experience  of  episcopal  opposition  to  his  work  at  least 
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as  much  as  to  his  historical  research.  Although  that  change  had 
^  come,  Wesley  had  not  cast  off  much  more.  Dean  Hutton,  in  his 

^  biography,  states,  “  Wesley  observed  Lent,  used  mixed  chalice, 

prayed  for  the  faithful  departed,  kept  festivals  and  feasts, 
[  enjoyed  Cathedral  services,  and  rejoiced  when  he  could  have  the 

Lord’s  Supper  daily,  an  emblem  of  the  primitive  Church.”  It 
was  not  until  his  last  days  that  he  relaxed  the  rule  forbidding 
Methodist  meetings  during  canonical  hours,  and  he  did  so 
reluctantly  and  with  restrictions.  Shreds  of  his  High  Churchism 
5  hung  about  him  to  the  end. 

]  BRISTOL  PRINCIPALS  AND  STUDENTS. 

i  Our  College  Presidents  and  their  students^  understood  all 

this  fully.  Principal  Bernard  Foskett  trained  sixty-four  men 
i  from  his  appointment  in  1720  to  his  death  in  1758.  Hugh  Evans 

1  succeeded  him,  and  began  what  S.  A.  Swaine  called,  “  The 

i  Augustinian  Age  of  the  College.”  He  was  followed  by  his  son 

i  Caleb,  who  had  assisted  his  father  for  some  years.  Caleb  Evans 

5.  died  in  1791,  and  Joseph  Hughes  took  charge  for  two  years; 

1  then  John  Ryland  ruled  the  College  until  1825. 

2  Our  men  during  the  Wesley  period  included  some  of  the 

e  “  most  distinguished  alumni.  Faithful  Men  of  Bristol  College" 

as  Swaine  styled  them,  and  his  book.  (It  should  be  revised  and 
brought  up-to-date.)  They  included  John  Sutclif,  Samuel  Pearce 
s  the  Seraphic,  Steadman  the  first  Principal  of  Rawdon  College, 

s  William  Staughton,  who  contributed  a  borrowed  half-guinea  to 

I.  the  immortal  first  collection  for  the  B.M.S.,  Joseph  Hughes,  the 

:,  Founder  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 

g  Robert  Hall  and  John  Foster,  Benjamin  Beddome,  Robert  Day, 

Dr.  John  Ash,  John  Reynolds,  Dr.  Thomas  Llewellyn,  Morgan 
r,  Edwards,  a  great  Baptist  in  America  later,  and  Dr.  John  Rippon. 

1  All  the  men  must  have  known  about  Wesley.  Tutors  and 

s  students  must  have  seen  and  heard  him.  How  was  it  that  they 

s  were  not  captured  by  his  eloquence,  nor  caught  in  the  wave  of 

enthusiasm?  The  triumphant  Methodism  did  not  fascinate  them. 
I,  Ambitious  young  orators,  they  were  not  drawn  away  by  the 

d  chance  of  popularity. 

n  Our  solid  Principals  studied  the  Wesley  movement 

thoroughly,  discerned  its  weaknesses,  witnessed  its  effects  as  at 
it  Kingswood,  and  criticised  it  psychologically  and  ecclesiastically, 

s  They  sympathised  with  its  purpose,  admired  Wesley’s  energy, 

r  but  they  stood  firm.  All  of  them  must  have  read  sections  of  his 

s  Journal.  Through  so  long  a  period  many  entering  our  College 

y  had  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Revival  in  all  its  aspects,  and 

e  their  correspondence  would  keep  them  keenly  interested  con¬ 
it  ^  Read  to  .4nnual  Conference,  Bristol  Baptist  College,  1938. 
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tinuously.  And  they  would  certainly  feel  wrathful  over  Wesley’s 
repetition  of  the  scornful  word  Anabaptist.  Under  Foskett, 
Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans,  they  had  received  and  developed  a  strong 
dislike  and  distrust  of  all  sacerdotalism.  They  were  trained  to 
form  a  balanced  judgment.  Amid  spreading  excitement  they 
“  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.”  I  wonder  whether  any 
of  those  “  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade  ”  dared  to  sum  up  the 
hysterical  elements  of  the  Revival  as  a  writer  in  Johnson’s 
England  has  done,  who  says,  “  The  more  intellectual  members  of 
the  earlier  Dissenting  congregations  derided  the  Wesleyan 
enthusiasts  as  throw-backs  to  an  earlier  and  less  civilised  age.” 

I  feel  sure  they  were  kinder  in  their  severest  criticisms. 

DR.  CALEB  EVANS  AND  WESLEY. 

In  Dr.  Caleb’s  time  there  were  exciting  days  in  the  Old 
College.  The  dining-room  rang  with  the  clash  of  debate  and 
cheers  for  the  Doctor,  for  Caleb’s  name  resounded  over  the 
whole  country. 

Here,  Bliss  was  it  then  to  be  alive,  and  to  be  young  .  .  .  ! 

In  1775  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Taxation,  No  Tyranny, 
denouncing  the  American  Rising.  Wesley,  changing  his  mind 
upon  the  subject,  rushed  into  print  plagiarising  or  popularising 
Johnson’s  work.  This  roused  Caleb  Evans,  and  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  tourney  began. 

Dr.  Tyerman’s  description  of  our  famous  Principal  is  worth 
quoting : 

“  Rev.  Caleb  Evans  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  a  man  of  good  sense,  a  diligent  student,  a  faithful 
pastor  and  extensively  useful,  but  a  rampant  advocate  of 
what  was  called  Liberty,  and  therefore  a  well-wisher  to  the 
republican  rebellion  across  the  Atlantic.” 

Caleb  thought  Wesley’s  production  was  sheer  plagiarism. 
Dr.  J.  Wesley  Bready  says,  “  Wesley’s  sub-conscious  and 
traditional  Toryism  re-asserted  itself  ”  ;  and  again,  “  Perhaps 
his  attitude  on  America  was  his  weakest  spot.”  Caleb 
shax-pened  his  pen ;  he  wrote  of  the  “  shameful  versatility  and 
disingenuity  of  this  artful  man.”  Fletcher  of  Madeley  joined  the 
fray.  The  minister  of  Broadmead  preached  a  special  sermon 
on  British  Constitutional  Liberty.  Wesley  wrote  to  the  Lloyds 
Evening  Post,  and  Caleb  wrote  in  the  Gazetteer  an  epistle  which 
Wesley  called  “  an  angry  letter  ”  ;  then  he  sent  Dr.  Caleb  a 
personal  letter,  which  he  copied  in  the  Journal,  where  you  may 
read  it.  A  glorious  logomac% !  Dr.  Cumock  notes  in  his  edition 
of  the  Journal  that  on  some  matters  of  detail  and  fact  Wesley’s 
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memory  was  failing;  really  it  never  was  fully  reliable;  this 
Dr.  Evans  could  not  possibly  know,  or  he  would  have  dealt  more 
gently  with  Wesley. 

I  have  no  documentary'  evidence  for  this,  but  I  believe  that 
one  night  in  the  Older  College  the  noisy  joy  was  so  uproarious 
that  the  Senior  Student  opened  his  door  and  called  out,  “  Study 
Hours,  Gentlemen.” 

What  excitement  for  the  men  of  the  House !  One  day  the 
Doctor,  "  rampant  advocate  of  Liberty,”  returned  from  a  London 
visit  with  £400  for  the  library.  And  into  these  days  came 
northern  news,  incalculably  important  though  temporarily 
thrilling  :  a  young  Methodist  in  Yorkshire  had  become  a  Baptist, 
Dan  Taylor,  the  new  Apostle  of  the  North;  Saint  Dan  Taylor, 
as  Dr.  Clifford  honoured  him  long  afterwards.  Golden  days  they 
were  in  the  Older  College ! 

Later,  as  Wesley’s  literary  works  circulated  in  wider  areas, 
our  own  two  famous  men.  Hall  and  Foster,  wrote  voluminously 
and  preached  characteristically  for  years,  but  revealed  no  sense 
or  sign  of  inferiority,  neither  complex  nor  simple.  They  stood 
staunch  and  steady.  They  knew  Wesley  thoroughly. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  ventured  to  say :  “  Methodism  is  simply 
anxious  to  make  men  Christians;  Congregationalism  is  anxious 
that  men  who  are  Christians  should  realise,  in  their  Church  life, 
Christ’s  own  conception  of  what  this  Church  life  should  be ;  and 
we  believe  that  only  by  restoring  the  true  conception  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  there  any  chance  of  christianising  the 
English  people.”  This  conception  of  the  mission  of  the  Church 
our  men  received  under  the  sound  and  strong  guidance  and 
training  of  the  virile  Principals  here  in  Wesley’s  time.  And 
they  “  took  leave  of  these  dear  halls  ”  to  evangelise  and  teach,  to 
proclaim  a  complete  Gospel  and  to  develop  Christian  character 
in  Church  membership.  No  shred  of  High  Churchism  hung 
about  them  as  they  went  forth. 

THE  OLD  CURRICULUM. 

Swayne  preserves  Dr.  Caleb  Evans’  fine  address  to  his 
students,  and  his  Catalogue  of  a  few  Useful  Books,  a  copy  of 
which  he  gave  to  every  man — Hebrew  Bibles,  Septuagint  editions, 
Greek  Testaments,  Lexicons,  Expositions,  Apologetic  and 
Systematic  Theologies,  Histories,  Biographies,  Miscellaneous — 
“  cum  multis  aliis,  which  perhaps  I  may  mention  when  you  have 
read  all  these ;  for  the  present,  adieu !  ” 

The  men  were  called  by  a  bell  at  six  a.m.  “  Rise  at  five,” 
said  Dr.  Caleb.  (Joseph  Kinghom  did  rise  at  five — so  he  stated 
in  1784.)  Mr.  Crisp  used  to  lecture  at  seven.  Bristol  discipline 
was  Spartan.  And  our  well-drilled  predecessors  departed  to 
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industrious  ministries,  to  set  a  grand  stamp  upon  the  Churches  of 
labour,  piety  and  intelligent  evangelism. 

In  OUR  halls  is  hung  Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old, 

In  everything  WE  are  sprung  Of  earth’s  first  blood 

Have  titles  manifold. 

I  cannot  trace  the  exact  curriculum  in  Foskett’s  Presidency 
of  the  College,  but  twelve  years  after  his  death  the  course  was 
wide  and  thorough,  and  it  is  no  wild  guess  that  under  him  it  was 
equally  so,  and  a  number  of  names  decorated  with  University 
degrees  is  good  proof.  Our  men  were  excluded  from  Wesley’s 
Oxford  for  a  full  century  longer.  He  had  left  Oxford  with 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  and  logic,  and  he  had  studied 
metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  oratory  and  divinity.  Not 
vastly  superior  to  our  men  in  intellectual  equipment.  He  acquired 
German  from  the  Moravians  sailing  to  America,  and  added 
Spanish  while  there.  These  modern  tongues  might  be  among 
Dr.  Caleb’s  multis  aliis.  Perhaps  they  even  excelled  in  some 
qualities,  for  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  (Foskett’s  boys), 
could  be  correctly  described  as  Dean  Hutton  delineates  Wesley 
in  Georgia — “  intolerant  and  autocratic,  impetuous  and  in¬ 
discreet.”  Wesley  returned  to  England  a  much-humbled  man, 
greatly  changed  even  before  the  24th  of  May,  1738. 

OUR  CHURCHES  AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS. 

Why  did  we  not  produce  a  Wesley?  Is  genius  ever  pro¬ 
duced?  Oxford  did  not  produce  Wesley  any  more  than  it 
produced  his  great  contemporary,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Why 
were  not  our  Churches  the  vehicle  or  channel  or  instrument  of 
the  Evangelical  Revival?  I  feel  there  are  two  answers.  One 
is  Zophar’s  question,  “  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfection?”  The  other  is  our  Master’s  own  word,  ‘‘The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth.” 

John  Smith,  the  Se-Baptist,  is  dated  1609.  Within  fifty 
years  Baptists  had  become  a  religious  and  political  force.  Dr. 
Wheeler  Robinson  says,  “  the  militant  Puritanism  of  that  age 
was  largely  Baptist.”  Baptist  thought  was  vigorous  enough  to 
generate  two  branches.  General  and  Particular,  Arminian  and 
Calvinist.  And  Baptist  polity  was  not  wildly  individualistic. 
Dr.  Whitley  proves  that  our  Associations  go  back  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  There  was  a  General  Assembly  in  London  in 
1689,  twelve  Associations  participating.  The  Meetings  of  the 
Northern  Association  are  recorded  in  1699.  Hexham  Abbey  had 
a  Baptist  lecturer  in  1653,  sent  there  by  the  Mercers’  Company  in 
London.  Bamoldswick,  on  the  edge  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
had  fifty-six  members  in  1698.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in 
Norfolk,  at  Pulham,  was  founded  in  1645,  and  Norwich  had 
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five  licensed  Baptist  preachers  in  1672.  The  first  Baptist  hymn- 
book  appeared  in  1663,  and  in  1691  another  book  of  three 
hundred  hymns.  Watford  has  a  list  of  deacons  from  1707, 
though  Baptists  were  there  sixty  years  earlier.  Western 
Churches  sent  representatives  to  meet  in  Wells  in  1653,  and  the 
Berkshire  Churches  were  organising  in  the  year  before. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  accession 
of  Charles  II.,  persecution  began,  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  our  Churches.  They  survived,  although  their 
influence  upon  national  life  was  sadly  reduced.  Dissent  was  in 
decline.  Our  Associations  were  enfeebled.  And  unfortunately 
persecution  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  period  of  decline.  Dr. 
Whitley  discerns  “  a  hypnotism  by  certain  theological  problems, 
Christological  and  ethical,  and  the  growth  of  a  censorious  spirit.” 
Professor  Elie  Halevy  declares,  “  Dissent  lost  all  capacity  for 
propaganda.”  That  is  terrible !  Dr.  Whitley  entitles  a  section, 
“  A  sterile  fifty  years  at  home.”  And  he  remarks,  “  Arrogance 
and  criticism  are  poor  substitutes  for  evangelistic  zeal.” 

But  in  the  very  darkest  days  there  were  gleams  of  light. 
In  1763  Dan  Taylor  passed  like  a  flame  of  holy  fire  through  the 
West  Riding.  In  the  tiny  village  of  Hamsterley,  in  Durham, 
a  new  chapel  was  built  in  1715,  and  a  valiant  young  minister 
arose  named  David  Fernie.  In  1745  he  baptised  a  young 
northerner  named  Christopher  Hall,  and  a  few  years  later  Hall’s 
brother  Robert,  who  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  Amsby  in 
Leicestershire,  and  his  son,  another  Robert,  was  our  Bristol 
Chrysostom.  The  Baptist  Board  arose  in  1723,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tions  woke  up  from  Northumberland  to  Kent,  from  Lancashire 
to  Cornwall.  Baptists  had  not  lost  all  capacity  for  propaganda. 
When  Wesley  died  in  1791  William  Carey  was  minister  at 
Harvey  Lane,  Leicester,  preparing  his  immortal  sermon,  which 
was  to  begin  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Propaganda  by 
Baptists  was  not  due  to  Wesley’s  campaign,  it  was  not  an  extinct 
capacity,  it  had  only  suffered  a  lull.  And  through  all  that  period 
our  men  were  toiling  on,  all  their  work  being  based  upon  the 
granite  foundation  of  Faith  in  the  Church. 

WESLEY’S  THEORIES. 

Wesley  did  not  anglicise  his  converts  by  thousands;  they 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  Societies.  Our  men  rejoiced 
in  his  success,  and  they  saw  its  weakness,  its  lack  of  Church 
foundation.  His  maintenance  of  Infant  Baptism  was  a  barrier; 
he  said  repeatedly  that  Anabaptists  were  welcome  to  the  Societies, 
but  our  men  were  not  cajoled. 

At  the  foundation-stone  laying  of  City  Road  Chapel  in 
1777,  Wesley  said,  “  What  is  Methodism  ?  It  is  the  old  religion, 
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the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Church,  I 

the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.”  But  it  was  not;  the  j 
bitter  opposition  of  the  clergy  everywhere  demonstrated  that  it 
was  not;  and  the  frequent  discussions  on  complete  Separation  I 
from  the  Church  in  the  Conferences  confirmed  that  it  was  not; 
he  certainly  strove  valiantly  to  make  it  so,  but  vainly.  | 

And  his  insistence  rendered  capture  of  our  folk  impossible, 
it  invigorated  them.  Wesley  notes  that  at  Tipton  (proverbial 
for  sharpening  wits)  Baptists  had  been  making  havoc  of  the 
flock.  April  8th,  1766,  at  Bingley  and  Haworth,  so  many  of 
the  Methodists  were  perverted  to  the  Anabaptists.  March  16th, 
1768,  Cheltenham,  “  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Rector  both  have 
blown  the  trumpet  with  all  their  might.”  Our  Bristol  men  were 
neither  idle  nor  silent,  and  the  capacity  for  propaganda  was  rising. 

Wesley’s  view  on  Baptism  was,  I  think,  very  confused.  ' 
In  Georgia  he  ”  baptised  according  to  the  custom  of  the  first 
Church,  and  the  rule  of  the  Church,  by  immersion.”  So  he 
wrote,  and  so  he  said.  His  rigid  persistence  on  this  was  one  of 
the  charges  against  him  which  caused  his  flight  from  America. 
March  21st,  1759,  he  notes  in  the  Journal,  “  I  baptised  seven 
adults  at  Colchester,  two  of  them  by  immersion.” 

In  one  sermon  he  asked,  “  How  many  are  the  baptised 
gluttons  and  drunkards,  the  baptised  liars  and  common  swearers,  ■ 
the  baptised  railers  and  evil-speakers.  .  .  .  Lean  no  more  on  the 
staff  of  that  broken  reed,  that  ye  were  bom  again  in  baptism. 
Who  denies  that  ye  were  then  made  children  of  God,  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven?  ” 

This  seems  to  me  veiy  confused,  almost  contradictory.  i 

In  a  sermon  on  the  New  Birth  he  said,  “  Baptism  is  not  the 
new  birth ;  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  Many  indeed  j 
seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  same;  at  least,  they  speak  as 
if  they  thought  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  opinion  is  publicly  | 

avowed  by  any  denomination  of  Christians  whatever.  Certainly  i 

it  is  not  by  any  within  these  kingdoms,  whether  of  the 
Established  or  dissenting  from  it.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  Baptism  is  not  the  I 
New  Birth.”  i| 

Well,  Article  XXVII.  reads,  “  Baptism  ...  is  a  sign  of 
Regeneration  or  New  Birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument  they 
that  receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church.”  And  ■ 

the  Baptismal  Service  states,  “This  child  is  regenerate.”  The  < 

Priest  later  gives  thanks  that  “  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  I 

this  infant  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit.”  And  in  the  Baptismal  Service  i 

for  those  of  riper  years,  the  Prayer  of  Thanks  includes  this  | 

petition,  “  Give  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  these  persons  that  being  bom  i 

again  and  made  heirs  of  salvation  ...”  1 
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All  these  authoritative  words  seem  plain  and  free  from 
ambiguity.  Methodist  doctrine  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  this  subject,  and  Wesley  himself  was 
confused.  And  our  people  generally,  and  our  own  men  here, 
and  in  the  ministry,  understood  all  this  fully. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Loyal  son  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  end,  Wesley  must 
often  have  felt  very  embarrassed.  Concerning  Henry  VIII.  he 
said,  “  Sextus  Quintus,  a  hog-driver  who  became  Pope,  was  full 
as  far  from  being  a  Christian  as  Henry  VIII.  or  Oliver 
Cromwell.”  Queen  Elizabeth  he  declared  as  “  just  and  merciful 
as  Nero,  and  as  good  a  Christian  as  Mahomet.”  Respecting 
Charles  II. :  “  Oh,  what  a  blessed  Governor  was  that  good- 
natured  man,  so  called.  King  Charles  II. !  Bloody  Queen  Mary 
was  a  lamb,  a  dove,  in  comparison  of  him.”  And  again,  in  a 
sermon,  “  King  Charles  II.,  one  of  the  most  dissipated  mortals 
that  ever  breathed.”  Each  of  these  monarchs  was  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  George  II.  died  Wesley 
wrote  in  the  Journal,  “  When  will  England  have  a  better  Prince?  ” 
Did  he  not  know  the  moral  tone  of  his  Court  ? 

In  a  sermon  on  Former  Times,  he  said  ;  “  Constantine,  calling 
himself  a  Christian,  and  pouring  that  flood  of  wealth  and  honour 
on  the  Christian  Church,  the  Clergy  in  particular,  was  productive 
of  more  evil  to  the  Church  than  all  the  ten  persecutions  put 
together.  From  that  time  .  .  .  vice  of  all  kinds  came  in  like 
a  flood,  both  on  Clergy  and  laity.”  So  Establishment  was  an 
unmitigated  curse,  but  Wesley  was  in  an  Established  Church !  It 
must  have  troubled  him  terribly  sometimes. 

Wesley  neither  anglicised  his  followers  nor  moulded  the 
English  Church.  The  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Church 
gathered  force,  but  was  never  dominant.  It  only  flourished  with 
a  struggle.  John  Foster  said  the  Established  Church  could  not 
live  more  than  forty  years.  But  another  Oxford  Movement 
arose,  and  grew,  and  captured  the  English  Church. 

Wesley’s  movement  was  evangelical  and  ethical;  Anglo- 
Catholicism  is  hierarchical  and  mediaeval.  Wesley’s  attempt  to 
save  the  Church  failed,  but  he  had  founded  another  destined  to 
occupy  his  World-Parish  in  more  magniflcent  service  than  he 
dreamed.  In  his  work  he  did  eventually  provide  the  Church 
foundation  which  our  men  in  his  time  discerned  to  be  lacking. 

Some  day  a  Christian  Plutarch  will  arise  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  able  to  compare  perfectly  all  the  cherubic  splendours 
who  have  shone  in  the  Divine  Kingdom,  and  I  believe  he  will 
find  parallels  with  John  Wesley  in  Bunyan  and  Spurgeon,  Carey 
and  Clifford.  Arthur  B.  Alnwick. 


The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  T.  R.  glover  has  entitled  a  chapter  in  his  volume 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  as  the  “  Human  Paul,”  and  in  an 
interesting  and  arresting  way  he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
human  side  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  To  build  up 
his  portrait  of  Paul,  he  closely  examines  the  mind  of  his  subject, 
and  then  passes  to  a  study  of  the  style  of  his  writings;  and  his 
argument  and  illustrations  clearly  support  the  old  adage  that 
the  style  is  the  man.  He  writes,  “  Paul’s  style  is  his  own,  the 
living  echo  of  his  own  mind  ...  he  has  a  great  range  of  living 
allusion  and  metaphor,  not  always  easy  for  us  to  grasp;  his 
words  and  terms  come  to  him  from  the  lips  of  men  in  the  street 
and  market,  and  come  back  to  them,  and  to  us,  charged  with  a 
new  life  and  personality.”  (page  195.) 

Undoubtedly  the  writings  of  Paul  are  rich  in  metaphor,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  of  Scripture  has  its  own  distinctive  imagery, 
and  through  the  use  of  this  imagery  much  instruction  is  conveyed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  Paul,  it  is  not  enough  to  study 
his  writings,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  know  something  of  his 
times ;  for,  as  the  late  Canon  Howson  says,  “  In  studying  the 
Bible,  the  dictionary  of  things  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
dictionary  of  words;  and  Paul’s  writings  are  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  but  one  of  its  best  exemplifications.” 

No  writer  can  express  himself  without  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  fashions,  tastes,  habits  and  ways  of  his  own  time.  If 
he  does  not,  he  becomes  unintelligible  to  the  people  to  whom 
he  is  writing.  Therefore,  in  any  study  of  the  metaphors  of  Paul 
we  must  endeavour  to  reset  his  words  in  the  associations  of  his 
own  day.  “  When  a  man  has  once  seen  a  really  Oriental  city, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  sights  and  smells  of  a  bazaar, 
walked  on  the  flat  roofs  or  stood  among  the  camels,  he  has 
acquired  a  power  of  appreciating  the  Old  Testament  such  as 
no  dead  lexicon  can  ever  give  him.  And  how  great  a  help  for 
the  New  Testament  is  gained  when,  in  some  good  museum,  a  man 
has  taken  in  his  hand  a  silver  Denarius  and  reflected  that  this 
might  have  been  the  very  piece  of  money  that  was  shown  to  our 
Saviour.”  (Howson.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Paul’s  favourite  metaphors 
and  illustrations  are  in  some  ways  unlike  those  used  by  his 
Master.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man  of  the  open  air. 
For  the  greater  part  of  His  life  He  lived  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  and  naturally  drew  on  the  sights  and  scenes  of  those 
places  to  illuminate  His  teaching.  His  many  parables  reveal 
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clearly  enough  that  He  made  close  contact  with  nature  and  the 
simple  things  of  earthly  life.  But  Paul  was  a  dweller  in  towns, 
a  university  man,  one  who  felt  very  deeply  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  city  life.  He  was  also  a  traveller  to  far-off  places,  familiar 
with  docks,  and  ships  and  buildings,  and  the  colourful  life  of 
busy  centres  of  commerce;  consequently  his  writings  are  filled 
with  those  things.  Paul  and  Jesus  lived  in  the  same  century, 
and  were  men  of  the  same  spiritual  outlook  and  purpose;  but 
because  of  their  differing  environments  they  reveal  contrasts  in 
their  style  of  expression,  for  men  can  only  draw  on  those  things 
with  which  they  are  familiar. 

If  we  limit  our  study  of  Paul’s  metaphors  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  we  find  that  he  uses  nine  varieties.  Some  of  them  are 
found  in  other  Pauline  Epistles,  for  the  stock  of  metaphors  any 
writer  can  use  is  definitely  limited.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
Paul’s  mind  was  barren  of  ideas  because  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  repeat  himself. 

1.  Imperial  warfare  is  frequently  used  to  illustrate  the 
struggle  and  conflict  of  the  life  of  a  Christian. 

“  thou  mayest  war  a  good  warfare  ”  (1  Tim.  i.  18). 

“  give  none  occasion  to  the  adversary  ”  (1  Tim.  v.  14).  (The 
word  for  occasion  is  peculiar  to  Paul  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  frequent  in  Classical  Greek,  i.e.  Thuc.  i.  90,  “  a  base 
of  operations  ”  in  war.) 

“  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  (2  Tim.  ii.  3). 

“  take  captive  silly  women  ”  (2  Tim.  iii.  6). 

2.  Classical  architecture  is  used  to  describe  the  building  up 
of  the  Christian  life. 

“a  good  standing”  (1  Tim.  iii.  13). 

“  the  house  of  God  which  is  .  .  .  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth”  (1  Tim.  iii.  15). 

“a  good  foundation”  (1  Tim.  vi.  19.) 

“  the  firm  foundation  standeth  ”  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.) 

3.  Ancient  agriculture  is  drawn  upon  also.  In  fact,  it  is 
used  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  numerously  as  any  other  class, 
thus  revealing  that,  although  Paul  was  a  man  of  cities  and  towns, 
the  impression  that  country  life  and  industry  had  made  on  his 
mind  was  not  small. 

“  we  labour  and  strive  ”  (1  Tim.  iv.  10). 

“they  who  labour  in  the  word”  (1  Tim.  v.  17). 

“  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ”  (1  Tim.  v.  18). 

“  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil  ”  (1  Tim.  vi.  10). 

“  reprove  them  sharply  ”  (literally  “  cutting  away  as  with  a 
sharp  pruning  knife  ”)  (Tit.  i.  13). 
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“  that  they  be  not  unfruitful  ”  (Tit.  iii.  14). 

“  the  husbandman  that  laboureth  ”  (2  Tim.  ii.  6). 

4.  The  fourth  section  of  metaphors  is  drawn  from  Greek 
games. 

“exercise  thyself  unto  godliness”  (1  Tim.  iv.  7). 

“  play  thou  the  man  in  the  good  contest  of  faith  ”  ( 1  Tim. 
vi.  12). 

“  if  a  man  contend  in  the  games  ”  (2  Tim.  ii.  5). 

“  I  have  finished  my  course  ”  (2  Tim.  iv.  7). 

5.  There  is  only  one  metaphor  concerning  Roman  law, 
although  in  Paul’s  other  letters  the  word  for  “  heirs  ”  and  its 
kindred  phrases  occur  eighteen  times. 

“  that  we  might  be  made  heirs  ”  (Titus  iii.  7). 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  four  classes,  and  the  words  and 
phrases  used  are  almost  entirely  peculiar  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles. 

6.  The  first  is  Medical  Science. 

“  consent  not  to  sound  words  ”  (1  Tim.  vi.  3). 

“  to  exhort  in  the  sound  doctrine  ”  (Tit.  i.  9). 

“  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith  ”  (Tit.  i.  13). 

“  things  which  befit  the  sound  doctrine  ”  (Tit.  ii.  1). 

“  not  endure  the  sound  doctrine  ”  (2  Tim.  iv.  3). 

“  eat  as  doth  a  gangrene  ”  (2  Tim.  ii.  17). 

7.  Next,  Seafaring  Life. 

“made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith”  (1  Tim.  i.  19). 

“  such  as  drown  men  in  perdition  ”  (1  Tim.  vi.  9). 

8.  Thirdly,  Mercantile  Life. 

“  godliness  is  a  way  of  gain”  (1  Tim.  vi.  5). 

“  my  deposit  ”  (2  Tim.  i.  12). 

“  the  good  deposit  ”  (2  Tim.  i.  14). 

9.  Lastly,  the  Fowler’s  Craft. 

“the  snare  of  the  devil”  (1  Tim.  iii.  7). 

“  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare”  (1  Tim.  vi.  9). 

“  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil  ”  (2  Tim.  ii.  26). 

The  above  nine  classes  of  metaphor  are  drawn  from  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  only,  but  the  first  five  recur  very  frequently  in 
the  other  Epistles  of  Paul.  Compare,  for  example,  the  metaphors 
from  Roman  Law : 

“adoption”  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5). 

“  testation  and  inheritance  ”  (Gal.  iii.  15,  iv.  1,  etc.). 

We  may  say  that  these  metaphors  are  of  a  permanent 
nature.  Paul  did  not  choose  as  illustrations  for  his  teaching,  the 
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transient  and  the  passing.  Modem  life  has  not  outgrown  those 
trades,  professions,  sports,  and  industries,  although  perhaps 
“  the  fowler’s  craft  ”  is  not  so  well  known  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  it  was  in  the  first.  But  all  the  others  (warfare, 
architecture,  agriculture,  games,  medical  science,  law,  seafaring 
and  mercantile  life)  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  day.  If  Paul 
had  only  drawn,  or  frequently  drawn,  on  the  passing  things  of  the 
first  century,  much  of  his  writing  would  be  unintelligible 
to  us,  and  we  would  need  to  undertake  a  good  deal  of  research 
to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  message  he  was  endeavouring 
to  express.  But  because  he  drew  on  the  basic  professions,  trades, 
etc.,  of  civilisation,  his  meaning  is  almost  as  clear  to  us  as  it  was 
to  his  readers  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  led  him  in  this  path  so  that  later  ages  might  know 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  evidential  value  in  a  study 
of  the  metaphors  of  Paul.  Some  scholars  are  not  ready  to  assign 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  entirely  from  the  hand  of  Paul.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  unity  of  style  in  the  use  of 
metaphor,  and  the  unity  of  style  tends  to  prove  the  unity  of 
authorship.  Authors  may  change  their  style  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  certain  peculiarities  of  speech  and  writing  will  always 
remain,  and  perhaps  we  can  say  that  Paul  retained  these 
peculiarities  in  his  use  of  similar  metaphors  in  different  letters. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  active,  energetic  side  of  the  Christian 
life  made  its  paramount  appeal  to  Paul.  He  does  not  dwell  very 
much  on  the  mystical  contemplative  aspect  of  Christian  experience 
when  using  these  metaphors;  but  almost  without  exception  he 
uses  them  to  illustrate  the  building  up  of  the  soul  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ,  or  the  spreading,  by  vigorous  effort,  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world.  Paul  was  a  man  of  action.  He 
was  “  engaged  on  an  enterprise  very  difficult,”  and  in  consequence 
the  scenes  and  manners  of  men  around  him  which  illustrated  the 
"  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  ”  were  drawn  upon  very  freely. 

Walter  A.  Butcher. 
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Leeds  Baptists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

SINCE  the  writing  of  the  history  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Leeds,  new  particulars  have  come  to  light 
which,  if  they  provide  no  sensational  discoveries,  yet  give  us 
additional  glimpses  of  our  origins  we  are  glad  to  have.  ^ 

I.  JOHN  MOORE  AND  THE  HARDCASTLES. 

One  question  which  has  never  been  explained  satisfactorily 
is  whether  the  seed  of  John  Moore’s  preaching  at  Great  Wood- 
house  and  other  neighbouring  parts  of  Leeds  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  fell  on  stony  ground,  as  it  appears.  Two  of 
the  very  lengthy  discourses  which  make  up  his  published  work 
were  in  fact  addresses  delivered  in  1703  and  1719*  to  audiences 
in  the  village  mentioned,  which  was  then,  and  long  remained, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Leeds.  Dr.  Whitley  has  already 
noted  ®  how  surprising  it  really  is  that  no  permanent  cause  had 
been  established  in  Leeds  following  the  labours  not  of  Moore 
only  but  of  his  master  Mitchel  as  well.  Between  the  date  of 
Moore’s  preaching  in  these  parts  and  the  first  baptisms  in  Leeds 
there  stretches  a  gap  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  Did  his 
seed  then  really  fall  on  stony  ground?  Or  on  the  other  hand, 
were  those  discussions  which  resulted  in  the  first  Leeds  baptisms 
of  1760  the  spontaneous  results  of  an  individual  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  were  they  the  very  late  harvest  of  his  sowing? 
Or  is  the  revival  due,  after  all,  as  seems  most  likely,  to  the 
influence  of  Methodism,  especially  to  the  preaching  of  Whitefield? 
Perhaps  we  shall  never  know  for  certain.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  one  Baptist  name  which  bridges  the  gap :  that  is, 
Thomas  Hardcastle  the  second,  who  lived  at  Woodhouse*  in 
the  ’twenties  (was  that  why  Moore  went  there?)  and  who  was 
still  there  in  the  ’forties,  when  he  resigned  his  Eldership  at 
Rawdon  because  of  the  unmanageable  distance.  Indeed,  it  was 

^  Notes  supplementary  to  articles  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  N.S..  VI. 
and  IX. 

2  See  my  notes  on  John  Moore  and  Alice  Rawson,  ibid.,  April,  1939, 
N.S.,  IX.,  377. 

®  Trans.  Bapt.  Hist.  Soc.,  IV.,  45. 

*  Baptist  Quarterly,  N.S.,  VI.,  73.  Booth,  op.  cit.,  78. 
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there  also  that  he,  presumably,  died  in  June,  1767.®  The 
identification  of  the  various  Baptist  Hardcastles,  all  named 
Thomas,  presents  a  pretty  puzzle  to  the  historian;  an  attempt 

Ito  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  their  relationships  was  made  by 
Philip  Booth  in  his  History  of  GUdersome  end  the  Booth 
Family,^  where  four  generations  are  enumerated  in  addition  to 
the  famous  ejected  minister  (died  1678)  who  is  reckoned  first 
of  the  line.  However  it  may  be,  the  important  fact  for  the 
present  purpose  is  that  there  certainly  was  one  Baptist  Thomas 
Hardcastle  or  another  in  Woodhouse,  Leeds,  from  1726  at  the 
latest  until  the  end  of  the  century.  Their  importance  for 
Rawdon  and  Gildersome  is  well  known;  is  it  so  very  unlikely 
that  laymen  of  such  eminence  should  count  for  something  in 
the  place  of  their  home  and  business? 


II.  THE  FIRST  BAPTISMS,  1760. 

In  an  article^  describing  the  acquisition  by  the  Unitarian 
College  of  a  series  of  forty-one  manuscript  diaries  kept  by 
Joseph  Ryder  (1695-1768)  of  Leeds,  Dr.  McLachlan  quotes  the 
valuable  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  first  baptisms  in 
Leeds.  Ryder  was  principally  a  worshipper  with  the  Unitarians 
at  Mill  Hill,  and  maintained  a  great  interest  in  sermons, 
theological  controversy  and  funerals :  he  had  something  to  say 
about  the  decay  of  the  old  dissent  in  Leeds  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  especially  at  Call  Lane  Chapel,  and  he  distrusted  the 
Methodists  no  less  than  the  Baptists.  Under  the  date  of 
April  23rd,  1760,  he  wrote : — 

“  This  day  four  or  five  persons  were  baptised  in  the  river 
Aire  by  Mr.  Crabtree,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Bradford, 
which  drew  great  multitudes  of  spectators,  it  being  a 
transaction  unknown  at  Leeds  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  if  not  to  all.  And  in  the  evening  he  preached 

^  Leeds  Intelligencer,  no.  726,  June  16th,  1767.  Thoresby  Society,  vol. 
XXXIII.  (Miscellanea),  p.  198.  “  On  Thursday  last  died  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardcastle,  drysalter,  at  Woodhouse  near  this  town.”  It  was  not  every¬ 
one  who  got  his  name  into  the  infrequent  and  expensive  provincial  news¬ 
papers.  That  this  was  Thomas  the  second  is  not,  of  course,  positive :  it 
may  well  be  Thomas  the  third,  such  is  the  Hardcastle  family  jig-saw. 

*  Privately  printed,  1920,  p.  83.  Also,  at  pp.  78-9,  e.g.,  are  notes  of 
deeds  of  1726  and  1784,  signed  by  “Thomas  Hardcastle”  among  others. 

Trans.  Unitarian  Hist.  Soc.,  IV.  (1927-30),  pp.  248-67.  The  existence 
of  the  diaries  had  long  been  known :  J.  Horsfall  Turner  mentioned  them 
fifty  years  ago  in  one  of  his  numerous  publications.  In  1925  they  were 
presented  to  the  Unitarian  College  by  Mr.  Edgar  Lupton,  of  Leeds. 
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in  a  chamber  taken  for  the  purpose  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  Marsh  Lane.  Sects  and  parties  we  have  now  in  great 
numbers,  and  every  one  perhaps  think  themselvs  to  be  right. 
What  may  be  the  issue  of  all  is  known  only  to  God.” 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  date  can  be  incorrect,  and 
if  correct,  then  the  account  of  the  same  ceremony  in  a  Baptist 
source  needs  a  slight  emendation.  In  his  Memoirs®  of  William 
Crabtree,  Isaac  Mann  gave  that  very  date  of  April  23rd  1760  as 
the  day  when  a  group  of  enquirers  at  Leeds  addressed  a  letter  to 
Crabtree  asking  for  his  guidance ;  and  then,  ‘  ‘  soon  after,” 
continues  the  account,  four  or  five  persons  were  baptised  and 
“  received  into  full  communion  with  the  church  at  Bradford ; 
these  were  followed  by  six  more  ...”  That  a  scholar  of 
Mann’s  reputation  should  make  such  a  mistake  is  not  easily 
understandable,  unless  “  soon  after  ”  is  intended  to  refer  not  to 
days  or  weeks,  but  to  hours.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  in 
Fawcett’s  diary,®  under  May  25th  of  that  year,  there  is  the  entry  : 
”  This  day  six  persons  were  added  to  our  number,  five  of  whom 
came  from  Leeds  ” ;  presumably  this  is  a  reference  to  the  second 
batch. 

The  bottom  of  Marsh  Lane  referred  to  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter,  just  beyond  one  of 
the  four  ancient  “  bars  ”  of  the  old  town.  The  scene  of  the 
baptisms  of  the  earliest  Leeds  Calvinistic  Baptists  near  by  has 
always  been  associated  with  Nether  Mills,  and  from  his  dye-yard 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Aire  at  Crown  Point,  Mr.  Herbert 
Waddington  (holder  of  a  name  honoured  now  for  a  century  in  the 
annals  of  the  Leeds  church)  is  proud  to  point  out  the  supposed 
actual  spot  where  those  hardy  disciples  were  found  to  proclaim 
their  witness  unafraid. 

Now  under  the  same  date  of  1760,  another  item  of  great 
interest  can  be  recorded  as  showing  the  ferment  of  opinion  which 
had  been  reached  in  Leeds  by  that  date.  In  the  year  1760  Joshua 
Wood  was  ordained  Baptist  pastor  at  Halifax.  He  had  been 
bom  at  Leeds  in  1734,  of  a  father  who  by  trade  was  a  com 
merchant  in  the  town  and  who  by  religion  was  a  Presbyterian. 
On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Joshua  (who  had  proved 
himself  a  boy  of  talent)  was  taken  into  the  business.  About 
three  years  later,  influenced  no  doubt  by  his  mother,  he  joined 
the  Methodists  at  Leeds,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  left  that 
8  Printed  at  Bradford  in  1815,  p.  36. 

®  In  An  Account  .  .  .  (&c.).  1818,  p.  57. 

Particulars  from  the  obituary  notice  by  his  personal  friend  Fawcett, 
in  Rippon’s  Baptist  Annual  Register  for  1794-7,  p.  223  (obituary  for  1794). 
Reprinted  in  full  in  Percy  Stock’s  (anonymous)  foundations,  chapter  20. 
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society,  having  come  under  the  influence  of  Whitefield’s  Calvinistic 
teachings.  He  was  encouraged  to  preach,  and  the  pulpit  being 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  counting  house,  he  left  the  family 
business  and  moved  for  a  year  to  Bradford.  On  his  return  to 
Leeds  he  was  admitted  a  member  and  a  preacher  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Church,  then  under  the  care  of  Edwards ;  he  remained  “  in 
that  capacity  and  relationship  ”  until  1760,  and  also  kept  a  school 
here.  The  chronology  of  this  vital  period  is  tantalisingly  obscure. 
He  had  moved  to  Wakefield  before  this  date,  and  it  was  while 
there  that  he  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  believers’ 
baptism  by  immersion.  He  applied  to  Hartley  of  Haworth  and 
Crabtree  of  Bradford;  all  three  met  at  Fawcett’s  house,  and 
Wood’s  “  apologia  ”  to  them  culminated  in  his  baptism  the  same 
day.  “  He  had  an  honourable  dismission  from  the  church  at 
Leeds  signed  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  others.” 

Now  according  to  Mann,^^  it  was  out  of  Edwards’  church 
that  there  came  the  first  Leeds  Baptists,  who  approached 
Crabtree  in  1760.  May  we  see  in  Wood  a  “lost  leader”  ?  In 
1760  he  went  to  Halifax  and  remained  there  ten  years,  and  after 
further  calls  finally  settled  in  Yorkshire  once  again  at  Salendine 
Nook,  where  he  died  in  September,  1794.  It  is  as  a  forgotten 
pioneer  in  Leeds  that  we  now  salute  him. 

III.  REV.  THOMAS  LANGDON. 

In  the  ’nineties  a  young  man  of  no  very  great  distinction  at 
the  time  visited  Langdon  at  Leeds ;  he  had,  however,  a  future  of 
some  renown  before  him,  and  his  name  was  John  Foster.  In  his 
Life  and  Correspondence^^  may  be  found  one  or  two  letters  of 
his  written  in  most  friendly  and  jocular  tone  to  Langdon. 

Although  they  refer  to  a  period  just  beyond  the  limits  set  by 
the  title  of  this  article,  two  items  which  concern  Langdon  and 
his  Church  are  worthy  of  a  brief  note.  The  first  is  the  great 
interest  which  was  taken  by  men  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  the 
town  in  the  Serampore  missionaries  and  their  work;  much  may 
be  read  about  the  activities  in  Leeds  on  behalf  of  these  far-away 
Baptist  missionaries  in  the  Life^  of  William  Hey,  a  surgeon 
whose  eminence  in  his  profession  was  equalled  by  his  zeal  for  all 
good  works.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  early  in  the  new  century. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Heaton,^*  to  whom  as  pioneer  the  University  of  Leeds 

^^loc.  cit. 

^2  Edited  by  John  Ryland.  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  1848. 

By  J.  Pearson.  1822,  Part  II.,  pp.  180,  194,  etc.  2rkl  ed.,  1823, 
2  vols.  in  1.  has  different  pagination. 

(1817-1880).  Memoir  by  (Sir)  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  1883,  pp.  52-3,  57. 
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owes  an  incalculable  debt,  went  as  a  very  small  boy  to  the  school 
kept  by  Langdon.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was  sent,  together  with 
his  sister,  to  this  school  “  kept  in  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Langdon 
at  that  time  lived,  a  commodious  brick  building  now  (1883)  used 
as  the  Cloth  Hall  Tavern,  and  situated  in  Infirmary  Street,  just 
opposite  the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall  Yard.  This  district  of  Leeds 
was  then  regarded  as  a  fashionable  suburb;  King  Street,  which 
almost  adjoins  Infirmary  Street,  being  looked  upon  as  the 
furthest  limit  of  the  town.  Gardens  and  detached  villa  residences 
then  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  westward  of  Park 
Square,  and  the  district  beyond,  which  is  now  crowded  with 
dwelling-houses  and  manufactories,  was  then  the  open  country. 
Twice  a  day  the  two  children  walked  to  Mr.  Langdon’s  school 
from  their  father’s  house  in  Briggate,  their  route  being  through 
the  narrow  and  tortuous  thoroughfare  of  Boar  Lane.  .  .  .”  When 
about  nine  he  was  transferred  to  the  school  kept  by  Langdon’s 
son,  his  sister  going  elsewhere ;  “  Dr.  Heaton  himself  admitted 
in  after  years  that  his  progress  in  learning  was  not  very  rapid, 
and  he  bitterly  deplored  the  fact  that  his  father  would  not  allow 
him  to  learn  French.”  Presumably  he  stayed  here  until  his 
admission  at  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  in  1830,^®  brutality  dis¬ 
placing  civility.  His  father  was  no  fool,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  Langdons  that  he  considered  their  schooling  good  enough 
for  his  son ;  Heaton’s  bookshop  in  Briggate  has  been  styled  ”  a 
real  intellectual  centre  for  the  city  ”  and  “  probably  the  nearest 
approximation  in  Leeds  at  that  time  to  a  University.” 


IV.  EBENEZER. 

The  records  of  the  second  Leeds  Baptist  Church,  i.e. 
Ebenezer,  are,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  curiously  sparse.^^ 
However,  it  was  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  surprise  to  come  upon 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  building  in  what,  on  second  thoughts, 
should  have  been  an  obvious  source  to  consult  in  view  of 
Ebenezer’s  historical  importance  to  Methodism;  that  is,  A  New 
History  of  Methodism  (1909).“  The  chapel  must  have  been  a 

^  Leeds  Grammar  School  admission  books,  from  1820  to  1900.  Edited 
and  annotated  by  Edmund  Wilson.  1906  [actually  1908],  p.  35.  Another 
issue  in  the  publications  of  the  Thoresby  Society,  vol.  XIV. 

18  By  Professor  A.  J.  Grant  on  "  The  development  of  thought  in 
Leeds,”  m  the  General  Handbook,  prepared  for  the  Leeds  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  1929,  p.  144. 

1'^  Baptist  Quarterly,  N.S.,  IX..  125-7. 

18  Edited  by  W.  J.  Townsend,  H.  B.  Workman,  and  G.  Eayrs.  Vol. 
I.,  p.  506,  plate  29. 
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typical  meeting-house  of  square,  slightly  oblong  shape,  a  little 
more  pretentious  in  appearance,  perhaps,  than  the  unimposing 
Stone  Chapel  which  served  Langdon’s  congregation  for  forty-five 
years,  yet  plain  and  no  doubt  neat  at  first.  It  had  an  upper  and 
a  lower  series  of  tall  window-frames,  three  at  the  front  and  three 
at  the  sides,  and  a  substantial  enclosing  wall  with  corner  gate 
completes  the  simple  picture  of  a  structure  which  presents  a 
study  in  straight  lines. 

Out  of  Ebenezer,  as  will  be  seen  later,  there  came  the  man 
who  ministered  at  Bramley  Zion  late  in  1798,  but  whether  this 
was  Rigby  or  Furley  is  not  certain.  A  clue  to  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  building  (which  is  not  known)  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  date  (1785)  of  the  commencement  of  the  registers 
of  births  and  burials  which  are  now  deposited  at  Somerset  House ; 
here  at  any  rate  is  a  terminus  ad  quern. 

V.  GREATER  LEEDS. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  term  Leeds  has  not  remained 
constant  down  the  years,*  in  common  with  all  large  cities,  Leeds 
has  put  forth  its  tentacles  upon  small  neighbouring  townships  and 
drawn  them  in,  especially  in  very  recent  times.  Following  the 
Leeds  Corporation  Act  of  1924,  the  ancient  township  of  Bramley, 
for  example,  became  part  of  Leeds,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  in  1863  that  its  very  ancient  chapelry  had  become  an 
independent  parish  separated  from  Leeds.  This  brief  explanation 
is  the  more  necessary  in  that  Bramley,  which  is  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Leeds,  possesses  a  Baptist  church  with 
a  longer  corporate  history  in  fact  than  the  “  first  Leeds  Baptist 
church  ”  whose  story  has  already  been  given  in  full.^®  If,  there¬ 
fore,  merely  the  present  boundaries  of  Leeds  are  taken  into 
account,  the  title  of  “  first  Leeds  Baptist  church  ”  given  to  South 
Parade  is  a  misnomer,  for  Bramley  Zion  dates  from  1777  and 
South  Parade  from  1779,  but  a  proper  historical  or  evolutionary 
perspective  must  be  preserved,  for  it  is  clear  that  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation  South  Parade  had  no  rival  in  Leeds.  Again,  if 
the  process  of  expansion  goes  on,  it  may  be  that  Gildersome  or 
Rawdon  itself  will  find  themselves  one  day  in  Leeds  (pace 
Bradford)  and  then  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  claim  will 
have  been  reached. 

The  Baptist  church  at  Bramley  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
in  1766,®°  but  this  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  rough  guide  to  the 
date  of  its  ultimate  origin.  The  cause  owes  its  foundation  to 
Baptist  Quarterly,  N.S.,  VI.,  72ff.,  116fT.,  166fT. 

2®  Baptist  Magazine,  XIX.,  139. 
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one  Joseph  Askwith,^^  a  striking  character  and  a  product  of  his 
age.  After  twenty  years’  service  in  the  army  he  returned  to  his 
“  native  ”  Bramley,  we  are  told,  and  being  there  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  gospel  he  lost  no  time  in  preaching 
wherever  he  could — for  nine  years,  it  is  said,  in  a  barn — until 
about  1775  some  evidence  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  an  interested  patron  having  erected  a  room  in 
the  village,  a  lease  of  it  was  granted  to  Askwith  and  his  friends 
for  fifty  years.  But  about  this  time  also,  Askwith  became  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  validity  of  believers’  baptism  by  immersion,  and  so, 
as  the  Gildersome  church  book  records,  he  submitted  himself  to 
baptism  on  January  2nd,  1777  and  was  received  into  full  com¬ 
munion  there  on  the  fifth  of  the  same  month.  From  two  further 
entries  it  becomes  clear  when  the  Bramley  church  was  in  fact 
established.  First,  the  record  of  his  baptism  continues :  “  He 
preaches  to  a  congregation  which  he  has  gathered  at  Bramley,  but 
intends  remaining  with  us  till  they  settle  in  a  church  state.”  Then, 
on  April  22nd,  1777,  “  we  resigned  him  to  the  church  at  Bramley, 
and  he  is  become  a  member  in  full  with  them.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Askwith  has  himself  made  two  baptisms  on  January  27th 
and  March  24th.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  on  March  16th, 
1795,  he  continued  pastor  of  the  little  flock,  a  selfless  and  devoted 
friend  to  them,  seeking  no  reward  except  to  serve  his  Master 
always. 

He  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Rigby  who  stayed  “  about  three 
years.”  After  him,  “  for  two  years,”  came  Thomas  Fumey;  it  is 
to  him  presumably  that  Thomas  Stutterd,  of  Salendine  Nook, 
referred  when  he  said  of  Bramley,  in  his  survey  of  the  Yorkshire 
Baptist  churches,  that  it  was  “  supplied  by  a  young  man  from 
Leeds.  He  was  raised  from  Ebenezer  chapel.”“  This  was  at  the 
end  of  November,  1798.  But  the  period  had  become  by  now  one 
of  depression;  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Trickett  that 
an  era  of  prosperity  began. 

Memorials  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bramley  [By  Abraham  Ash¬ 
worth],  1864.  Various  Asquiths  or  Askwiths  are  recorded  in  the  Bramley 
registers  (published  by  the  Thoresby  Society)  but  no  Joseph  whose  dates 
are  suitable.  There  was  a  Joshua,  son  of  Joseph  Asquith,  born  January 
7th,  1733,  at  Bramley  (Thoresby  Soc.,  XXIII.  (1916),  p.  ^).  At  Hunslet, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Aire,  was  born  (or  baptised,  the  entries  are 
not  clear)  on  October  13th,  1717,  a  Joseph,  son  of  John  Asquith  (Thoresby 
Soc.,  XIII.,  p.  252  (Leeds  parish  church) ;  391  (Hunslet  chapelry);  dupli¬ 
cate  entries.)  This  latter  date  suits  admirably,  but  Hunslet  is  not  Bramley, 
Askwith’s  “  native  ”  village,  if  Ashworth  (op.  cit.)  is  correct.  Askwith’s 
death  is  recorded  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  Saturday,  April  4th,  1795; 
it  is  there  asserted  that  he  was  “  Baptist  minister  of  that  place  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  His  remains  were  interred  in  his  own  Chapel  at 
Bramley.” 

**  Stock,  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 
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VI.  APPENDIX. 

The  registers  of  these  old  Baptist  churches  are  now  preserved 
in  Somerset  House;  as  given  by  J.  H.  Turner’s  Yorkshire  County 
Magazine, the  catalogue  reads: — 

Bramley,  the  Lane  Chapel,  1779,  Minister,  William  Colcroft 
Births,  1783-1803;  1803-1818;  Births  “and  namings,”  1818-24; 
Births,  1825-1837.  Deaths,  1823-37. 

Leeds,  South  Parade,  1779,  Minister,  Eustace  Giles.  Births, 
1785-1837. 

Leeds,  Ebenezer  Chapel  (Baptist,  sold  in  May,  1797), 
Ministers,  William  Price  and  H.  H.  Williams.  Births,  1785- 
1797.  Burials,  1786-1794. 

Frank  Beckwith, 


®3II.  (1892),  pp.  12.  83-4.  Lists  supplied  by  a  Daniel  Hipwell,  of 
London :  taken,  no  doubt  (by  inference  from  the  names  of  the  ministers 
given)  from  the  Blue  Book  of  1841.  giving  county  lists  of  non-parochial 
registers. 


ST.  MARY’S,  NOR.WICH.  We  sympathise  deeply  with 
Dr.  Gilbert  Laws  and  his  church  in  the  destruction  of  their 
beautiful  sanctuary.  Fire  broke  out  on  Sunday,  10th  September, 
some  time  after  morning  service,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  forty-one  years  ago,  the  walls  alone 
were  left  standing.  St.  Mary’s  is  one  of  our  most  historic 
churches,  dating  back  270  years  to  the  heroic  days  of  persecution. 
Ministers  whose  names  are  outstanding  in  Baptist  history  have 
filled  its  pulpit — Joseph  Kinghom,  William  Brock,  George  Gould, 
John  Howard  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Phillips — while  laymen, 
equally  distinguished  in  their  several  walks,  have  served  on  its 
diaconate — George  White,  Harry  Pearce  Gould,  and  others,  call 
up  affectionate  remembrance. 

We  rejoice  to  know  from  our  member,  Mr.  C.  B.  Jewson, 
whose  historical  researches  have  so  enriched  our  pages,  that  it 
has  been  “  unanimously  decided  to  rebuild  as  near  as  may  be 
possible  to  the  building  that  has  been  destroyed.”  The  glory  of 
this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts:  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  (Haggai  ii.  9.) 


Records  of  Salem  Baptist  Church, 
Burton-on-T  rent. 

The  Records  of  the  Church  open  quietly :  “  In  the  year  1780, 
by  the  all-wise  Providence  of  God,  Richard  and  John 
Thomson,  natives  of  Lancashire,  and  members  of  the  Church 
at  Accrington,  removed  to  Burton.”  With  this  quiet  opening 
the  records  proceed  to  say  that  the  brothers  Thomson  found 
Burton  “  in  an  unhappy  situation  with  respect  to  the  Gospel — 
there  being  none,  in  or  near  the  town.”  This  is  a  sweeping 
statement,  and  one  wonders  what  the  other  churches  were  doing. 
The  Parish  Church  and  the  Independent  Church  were  there. 
But  our  two  brothers  had  come  from  sturdy  folk  in  Lancashire, 
Calvinist  in  doctrine,  with  whom  religion  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  brothers  failed 
to  find  what  they  would  consider  “  soul-nourishing  ”  Gospel 
preaching.  This  mattered  to  them,  and  in  search  of  it  they 
journeyed  to  Melbourne,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  But  the 
distance  was  such  “  that  we  were  prevented  from  attending  so 
constantly  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  life  of  religion 
in  our  souls.”  They  evidently  felt  their  condition  keenly,  for 
they  record  that  “  we  had  no  Christian  friends  to  converse  with, 
and  so  we  became  barren  in  our  souls.”  Now  and  then  they 
attended  Ashby  Chapel,  to  hear  Lady  Huntingdon’s  preachers, 
and  likewise  occasionally  to  Derby.  But  as  all  the  places  were 
too  far  for  regular  attendance,  “  in  this  dreadful  situation  we 
shamefully  departed  from  God,  and  continued  in  this  unhappy 
condition  until  1789.” 

Being  now  “  under  much  concern  of  mind,”  the  two  brothers 
went  to  Shepshed,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  to  lay  “  their 
unhappy  case  before  Mr.  Mills,  the  minister  of  the  church 
there.”  They  were  well  received,  and  much  encouraged  by  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Mills  to  preach  in  a  small  house  of  Richard’s  at 
Burton  Mills,  “  in  Derbyshire,  a  mile  from  the  town.”  The  river 
Trent  divides  Staffordshire  from  Derbyshire,  and  formerly  the 
whole  town  of  Burton  lay  in  Staffordshire.  It  would  seem  that 
the  brothers  were  millers,  and  in  a  comfortable  position.  Burton 
Mills  lay  just  over  Trent  Bridge,  and  here  apparently  Richard 
Thomson  lived. 

Richard  Thomson  looked  out  for  a  house,  “  with  strong 
desire  to  introduce  Gospel  preaching  in  Burton,  and  some  kind 
Providence  led  him  to  some  old  premises  at  the  bottom  of  New 
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Street.”  This  was  purchased  by  Richard,  together  with  a  good 
house,  “  which  is  rare  in  Burton ;  although  it  took  all  he  had  to 
purchase  it.”  Part  of  the  premises  was  certified  “  for  Public 
Worship”  on  January  14th,  1790;  and  on  January  26th,  public 
worship  was  conducted  for  the  first  time  by  the  ever- faithful 
minister  of  Shepshed,  Mr.  Mills.  Services  were  conducted  once 
a  month,  and  by  “  supplies.” 

1792—1868. 

We  now  come  to  the  formation  of  the  Church.  Having  a 
place  of  worship,  the  friends  invited  one  of  the  “  supplies,”  a  Mr. 
Biggs  of  Codnor,  to  “  remove  to  Burton,  to  labour  statedly  among 
us.”  Mr.  Biggs  complied  and  began  his  ministry  in  October,  1791. 
The  services  were  well  attended,  and  in  September  1792,  twelve 
persons  were  baptised.  It  was  then  decided  to  form  a  church, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  fifteen  were  enrolled  as  members. 
Five  were  added  in  November,  and  the  church  started  on  its  way 
with  twenty  members. 

Trouble  soon  began,  and  no  wonder  when  so  small  a  number 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  supporting  a  minister.  In  July, 
1793,  the  church  was  called  together  “  to  compromise  matters 
with  Mr.  Biggs  and  all  who  thought  he  paid  too  much  attention  to 
his  worldly  belongings  to  the  neglect  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.”  It  seems  likely  that  Mr.  Biggs  had  to  give  time  to  his 
“  worldly  belongings  ”  in  order  to  live,  for  what  the  church  could 
give  must  have  been  small.  The  matter  was  not  ”  compromised,” 
for  the  next  month  Mr.  Biggs  left,  having  served  the  church  for 
two  years.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  chapter  of  a  whole 
book  of  troubles  with  ministers.  The  church  was  worried  for 
many  years  about  money  matters,  and  the  result  was  a  continuous 
strain  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  find  enough  money  to  offer  a 
minister  anything  at  all  like  a  salary;  and  a  similar  strain  was 
placed  on  the  minister  to  try  to  live  on  what  he  got. 

In  January,  1794,  the  church  “  called  out  and  set  apart  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  our  dear  brethren  ”  to  the  office  of 
deacons :  Richard  and  John  Thomson.  As  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  buy  the  pick  of  the  fruit  when  it  came  to  a  minister, 
the  members  had  to  be  wary  what  fruit  they  had,  and  so  they  took 
plenty  of  time  about  it.  It  was  their  practice  for  a  time  to  invite 
likely  ministers  for  a  probation  period  of  6  months.  But  this 
worked  both  ways,  for  after  6  months  the  likely  minister  had  had 
enough,  and  as  often  refused  the  invitation ;  or  on  the  other  hand 
the  fruit  was  not  good  enough  and  no  invitation  was  given  at  end 
of  the  time  of  trial. 

In  February,  1794,  Mr.  Tift  was  invited  to  the  pastorate, 
after  the  6  months  trial ;  but  he  had  evidently  had  enough,  for  he 
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declined  the  invitation.  The  next  year  Mr.  Mills,  a  student  of 
Bristol  College,  served  the  church  for  the  6  months’  probation, 
and  then  received  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate;  which  he 
declined.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Rev.  William 
Upperdine,  of  Birmingham,  received  an  invitation  after  his 
probation  period  was  over ;  but  he  also  declined  acceptance.  The 
church  was  in  a  feeble  way,  but  something  was  done,  for  there 
was  an  increase  to  30  members. 

Trouble  now  arose  in  another  direction.  In  February,  1796, 
the  church  was  called  together  “  to  admonish  Thomas  Bowler 
and  his  wife,  for  the  practice  of  visiting  their  friends  on  Wake 
Sunday.”  The  offence  was  evidently  brought  home  to  their 
consciences,  for  they  “  promised  never  to  do  it  again.”  After  that 
cleansing  the  church  went  forward,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  the  Rev.  William  Baldwin,  of  Bond  Street  Church, 
Birmingham,  received  an  unanimous  “  call,”  and  accepted  it.  The 
salary  was  £30  a  year  “  and  what  could  be  publicly  collected.” 
The  same  month  the  “  first  public  collection  was  made  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel.”  The  next  year  the  church  considered 
fixing  the  minister’s  salary  at  £35  a  year,  “  and  the  produce  of  the 
quarterly  collections.”  By  this  we  learn  that  the  collections  were 
quarterly,  and  the  final  decision  of  the  church  was  to  give  the 
minister  £40  to  “  cover  all.” 

The  church,  however,  seemed  unable  to  keep  some  of  its 
members  up  to  the  mark,  for  Brother  Bow  was  admonished  “  for 
working  on  the  Lord’s  Day.”  It  speaks  well  for  the  authority  of 
the  church  that  Brother  Bow  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
and  like  the  Wake  Sunday  offenders,  promised  “  never  to  do  it 
again.”  But  they  were  bom  to  trouble,  for  in  the  year  1798, 
matters  went  badly.  There  was  “  shameful  conduct  on  the  part  of 
two  members,”  and  the  members  of  the  church  say  of  themselves ; 
“  Our  zeal  for  God  and  love  of  one  another  is  abating.”  The 
church  now  “  dragged  on  unhappily,”  and  the  members  were 
evidently  in  difficulty  with  the  minister’s  £40,  for  they  met 
together  to  decide  what  to  do,  and  decided  to  “  ask  the  minister  to 
lay  himself  out  for  the  Lord  elsewhere.”  In  what  manner  Mr. 
Baldwin  laid  himself  out  for  the  Lord  elsewhere,  is  not  recorded ; 
but  in  June,  1800,  he  left,  after  a  ministry  of  three  and  a  half 
years. 

Then  came  a  sad  blow  to  their  hopes,  for  on  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
departure  the  church  “  came  to  a  stop,  and  was  dissolved.”  This 
must  have  been  a  grievous  disappointment,  for  less  than  three 
years  before,  just  after  the  minister’s  settlement,  the  members 
“  were  on  the  eve  of  building  themselves  a  chapel.” 

There  was  yet  some  life  in  the  broken  fellowship,  for  only 
three  months  after  the  church  “  came  to  a  stop,”  a  few  of  the 
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members  began  with  a  prayer  meeting  in  a  friend’s  house,  and 
the  next  year  opened  the  Meeting  House  again  “  in  the  forenoon 
where  Brother  Fletcher  exercised  his  gifts  so  well  in  reading  and 
speaking  that  he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  and  accepted, 
remaining  with  them  for  six  years. 

A  period  of  prosperity  now  lay  before  the  restored  church. 
The  year  following  the  minister’s  settlement,  in  1802,  the  members 
began  to  think  of  building  a  chapel,  and  so  well  did  they  move 
that  in  the  September  of  1803  the  new  chapel  was  opened.  Two 
of  the  leading  preachers  of  the  denomination  were  the  special 
preachers  for  the  occasion :  Andrew  Fuller  and  John  Sutclif ; 
so  that  the  light  that  so  nearly  went  out  now  burned  brightly. 
In  the  next  year  a  Sunday  School  was  started,  with  40  boys  and 
girls,  who  were  taught  from  “  10  Testaments  and  40  spelling 
books  ” ;  evidence  that  the  scholars  were  taught  to  read.  But 
the  sun  was  shining  too  brightly,  and  clouds  gathered.  One 
member  was  expelled  for  “  intoxication  and  swearing,”  and  one  of 
the  two  deacons  was  excluded  for  “  adultery  and  other  crimes.” 
Then  two  members  were  brought  before  the  church  for  “  seeking 
to  bring  the  minister  into  disgrace  ” ;  and  were  expelled.  This 
so  disturbed  the  minister  that  he  left  soon  afterwards,  and  a 
good  ministry  of  six  years  closed  under  a  cloud.  This  was  the 
first  ministry  of  any  length,  and  during  the  ministry  the  new 
chapel  had  been  built. 

In  1808  there  is  a  record  of  the  “  death  of  a  valuable 
member,  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  for  years  kindly  entertained  the 
ministers  who  came  to  dispense  the  Word  of  God.”  It  is  good 
to  find  this  early  mark  of  recognition  of  the  quiet  service, 
rendered  in  all  generations,  of  gracious  hospitality. 

In  1809  John  Smith  was  ordained  minister,  but  later  on 
he  “  developed  curious  speculations  in  preaching,  verging  on 
Unitarianism.”  Then  he  openly  confessed  “  the  Armmian 
scheme  of  Divinity  ” — and  a  little  later,  “  he  actually  went  over 
to  the  General  Baptists.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days  the  church  members  were  not  only  “  sermon-tasters,”  they 
could  also  taste  the  quality  of  the  doctrine  preached,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  so  when  doctrine  disagreed  with  digestion. 
Brother  Smith  was  evidently  too  advanced  for  members  of  the 
1812  Salem  Church,  and  in  that  year  he  separated  from  the 
church,  and  as  it  is  recorded,  “  he  actually  went  over  to  the 
General  Baptists.”  The  Rev.  John  Moss  was  invited  next.  He 
came  on  trial  for  three  Sabbaths  from  Bishops  Burton.  The 
members  were  so  satisfied  with  him  that  they  invited  him  to  come 
again  on  trial  a  second  time.  But  Mr.  Moss  was  equal  to  them, 
and  told  them  that  if  he  returned  to  Bishops  Burton,  there  was 
no  hope  of  him  coming  back.  This  decided  the  members,  for 
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they  invited  him  “  forthwith.”  He  settled  in  1813,  but  in  1814 
there  was  disagreement  amongst  them  and  he  left — not  this  time 
“  actually  going  over  to  the  General  Baptists  ”  but  “  he  took 
refuge  among  the  General  Baptists.” 

The  next  year  two  members  were  excluded  from  member¬ 
ship  for  “  defrauding  their  creditors.”  In  all  cases  of  discipline 
and  exclusion,  the  names  of  the  offenders  are  given.  In  1815, 
the  good  minister.  Brother  Fletcher,  who  had  served  the  church 
so  well  for  six  years,  but  had  left  because  of  the  gossiping 
tongues  of  some  of  the  members,  was  invited  again;  and  began 
his  ministry  in  December.  There  is  now  the  record  of  “  gracious 
seasons,”  and  also  the  record  that  “  the  ways  of  Divine 
Providence  are  very  mysterious,  for  in  April,  1820,  our  worthy 
and  esteemed  Pastor,  Thomas  Fletcher,  died.”  The  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  Methodist  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Brook,  of  Tutbury,  before  a  “  crowded  congregation.” 

After  this  the  church  “  tried  ”  Mr.  West  of  London,  for 
six  Sabbaths,  and  then  gave  him  an  invitation  unanimously.  But 
Mr.  West  was  unanimous  also,  for  he  declined  their  invitation. 
During  the  year  the  church  was  called  together  “  to  consider 
the  inconsiderate  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  a  member  in  taking 
his  child  to  the  Established  Church  to  be  christened.”  After  being 
severely  reprimanded,  the  brother  promised  not  to  do  it  again. 
There  may  have  been  little  virtue  in  the  promise,  as  the 
christened  babe  may  have  been  his  last  child.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Jones,  of  Addlestone,  Surrey,  was  now  asked  to  come  on  trial 
for  two  months ;  after  which  he  received  an  invitation  for  three 
years  at  a  salary  of  £80  a  year.  The  salary  is  an  indication  of 
the  growing  strength  of  the  church.  The  three  years  of 
Mr.  Jones’  ministry  seem  to  have  been  successful,  for  the 
records  are  of  "  increasing  congregations,”  and  in  1822,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  “  erecting  a  gallery.”  The  question  of  conduct  came 
before  the  church  during  Mr.  Jones’  ministry,  and  one  member 
was  excluded  for  “  gross  immorality.” 

In  June,  1825,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Elliott  became  minister,  and 
remained  four  years.  Cases  of  “  immorality  ”  and  “  intoxica¬ 
tion  ”  occurred  among  the  members,  and  the  minister  resigned ; 
“  troubled  by  the  low  and  declining  state  of  the  church.”  But 
before  his  term  of  notice  expired  there  was  a  revival  of  interest, 
and  he  was  asked  to  stay  longer.  As,  however,  “  some  thought  his 
strain  of  preaching  unsuitable,”  he  did  not  stay.  Mr.  Davis  then 
became  minister,  after  six  weeks’  probation;  but  he  only  stayed 
one-and-a-half  years.  Events  occurred  of  an  “  extremely 
unpleasant  nature  ” ;  and  as  members  of  the  church  did  not 
approve  of  his  ministry,  there  were  “  several  altercations  ” 
between  the  minister  and  the  members.  He  left  in  1851.  The 
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next  year  the  church  invited  a  student  from  Stepney  College; 
biU  he^  did  not  accept  “  owing  to  the  low  situation  of  the  town 
not  being  suitable  to  his  health.” 

In  January,  1833,  Mr.  William  Stokes,  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  began  his  ministry.  When  invited,  after 
four  Sundays’  trial,  the  salary  offered  was  £70  a  year,  but  he 
refused  the  invitation,  and  the  church  felt  that  the  refusal 
was  due  to  the  salary  not  being  sufficient.  They  increased  the 
offer  of  salary  to  £90  a  year.  This  did  it,  and  Mr.  Stokes  began 
his  ministry  with  such  fervour  that  nine  months  afterwards  the 
church  “  testifies  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  minister.”  But 
he  was  evidently  a  sprinter  and  not  a  long-distance  runner,  for 
the  next  year  records  “  much  less  promising  appearance,  and 
congregations  declining.”  The  minister  was  now  charged  with 
advocating  “  the  Hyper-Calvinist  ”  scheme  of  doctrine.  A  spirit 
of  controversy  was  aroused  in  the  church,  and  trouble  was 
imminent.  Then  he  married  “  a  young  person  of  the  church 
who  had  not  made  a  profession  of  religion  ” ;  so  that  there  was 
trouble  all  round.  But  Mr.  Stokes  was  accommodating  in 
matters  of  doctrine  if  not  in  matters  of  love,  for  he  changed 
his  preaching,  and  as  the  records  say :  “  he  veered  right  round 
and  preached  the  universal  doctrine.”  This  was  too  much  for 
the  church,  and  the  minister  was  told  that  he  “  was  exceedingly 
vacillating  in  his  ideas  of  Divine  truth.”  The  minister’s  personal 
circumstances  now  became  embarrassed,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  go  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  then  “  got  very  personal 
in  his  preaching,”  and  the  breach  widened.  He  left  in  February, 
1835.  There  must,  however,  have  been  binding  ties  between 
minister  and  people,  for  two  years  later,  apparently  having 
settled  in  Burton,  Mr.  Stokes  asked  that  he  might  join  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  church,  and  he  was  welcomed — each  saying  to  the 
other,  “  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.”  During  his  ministry  the 
church  had  been  called  together  to  consider  whether  they  should 
keep  in  membership  those  “  who  consorted  with  a  lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows.”  This  matter  took  two  or  three  church  meetings,  and 
the  final  decision  was  that  those  already  in  membership  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  may  continue,  “  but  they  were  to  frequent  such 
meeting  of  the  Odd  Fellows  as  little  as  possible;  and  no  other 
members  of  the  Church  might  join  ”  the  offending  Odd  Fellows. 

In  1837,  a  Mr.  Owen  of  Monmouth  began  his  ministry. 
Decline  soon  followed,  and  he  began  to  think  of  going  as  soon 
as  he  came.  In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Leese  of  Manchester,  who 
had  contributed  £20  a  year  for  twenty-five  years,  informed  the 
church  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  his  support.  This 
settled  the  matter  for  the  minister  who  left  in  August,  1838.  The 
year  1839  opened  with  “  very  gloomy  prospects.”  But  durine 
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this  year  some  property  left  by  the  will  of  James  Douglas,  “  to 
our  late  deacon,  Francis  King,”  came  into  possession  of  the 
church,  and  the  clouds  began  to  lift ;  for  in  the  next  year  a  con¬ 
siderable  debt  was  cleared  off  and  the  income  of  the  church 
increased;  and  on  the  day  the  debt  was  cleared  off  the  church, 
by  resolution,  “  opened  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  to  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  pious  Paedo-Baptists.” 

“  Believing  that  the  practice  of  Free  Communion  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as 
more  in  unison  with  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  heartily  resolve  that  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church  shall  henceforth  be  free  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  make  a  creditable  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ,  though  their  sentiments  may  not  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  those  now  composing  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism.  We  in  fact  regard  ourselves  as  not  to 
refuse  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we  think  God 
hath  received.  And  we  further  resolve  and  agree,  to  prevent 
any  disputes  in  choosing  a  minister,  he  shall  invariably  be 
of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  holding  that  believers  in  Christ 
are  the  only  proper  subjects,  and  immersion  the  only  proper 
mode  of  Baptism.” 

Then  followed  a  succession  of  very  short  pastorates.  In 
1841,  Richard  Morris,  a  student  of  Stepney  College,  became 
minister,  and  after  twelve  months  was  succeeded  by  James 
Pulsford,  who  also  only  stayed  one  year.  The  Rev.  A.  G. 
Aitchinson  managed  to  remain  for  two  years,  and  left  in  1854. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Davis  began  his  ministry  in  1856,  with  sixty- 
one  members.  The  congregations  were  “  small  when  he  began, 
and  they  grew  less.”  At  the  end  of  his  first  year’s  ministry,  he 
suddenly  resigned,  “  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  British 
Bank  affair.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  pastor,  and  the 
church  “  parted  with  him  in  sorrow.”  Mr.  Davis  went  to 
America.  During  his  ministry  the  church  enjoyed  the  unusual 
experience  of  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side;  it  was  only 
2/6,  but  it  “  elicited  applause.”  The  next  minister  was  the  Rev. 
J.  Jenkins.  The  only  deacon  resigned  his  office  immediately 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  new  minister,  and  went  “  over  to  the 
Independents.”  This  unsettled  the  minister,  who  resigned  after 
two  years’  service. 

A  very  successful  pastorate  now  began.  The  Rev. 
Alexander  Pitts  became  minister  in  June,  1858,  and  remained  five 
years.  During  his  ministry  a  new  chapel  was  built  at  Walton  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  a  good  work  was  carried  on  there.  The 
choir  was  also  “  allowed  to  govern  themselves.”  The  secretary 
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was  able  to  report  a  balance  of  £30,  and  £10  of  this  was  voted  to 
the  minister.  At  this  time  also,  Evan  Jones  was  received  into 
the  church,  “  although  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.” 
In  1860,  the  first  record  is  made  of  one  of  the  members  being 
I  sent  to  College  from  the  church  to  prepare  for  the  ministry — 
I  “  our  young  brother  Arthur  Mason  being  recommended  to 

I  Rawdon  College.”  On  June  10th,  1859,  Charles  Haddon 

j  Spurgeon  visited  the  church,  and  preached  in  a  tent  put  up  on 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.  There  were  four  thousand 
present  at  the  service.  Tea  was  held  in  the  Malt  room  belonging 
to  the  firm. 

In  1860,  two  friends  offered  £20  each  to  start  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt  of  £350  on  the  chapel,  if  the  whole  was  raised  in 
a  given  period.  A  Debt  Committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  and  to  get  out  plans  for  heating  the  chapel  with  “  hot 
air.”  But  on  Sunday,  January  6th,  1861,  the  chapel  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  “  The  congregation  worshipped  this  day 
in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Guild  St.,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening 
services,  pastor  and  people  wept.”  The  spirit  and  vitality  of  the 
church  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  members  decided  to  erect 
I  a  new  chapel  on  the  same  spot  as  “  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
i  population.”  It  was  further  decided  to  buy  a  hundred  and 
I  eighty-eight  square  yards  of  land  at  the  back  of  the  chapel  for 
I  the  sum  of  £155. 

The  opening  services  of  the  new  chapel  were  held  on 
j!  Sunday,  October  20th,  1861,  with  services  on  the  following  Tues- 

1  day  and  Thursday,  and  the  next  Sunday.  The  preachers  were 

James  Acworth,  Principal  of  Rawdon  College,  James  A. 
Spurgeon,  Arthur  Mursell,  and  J.  Lord.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Railway  Company  allowed  travelling  on  the  Tuesday  at  a 
:  single  fare  for  the  double  journey ;  from  Birmingham,  Tamworth, 

i  Leicester,  Coalville,  and  Derby. 

The  members  now  numbered  a  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 
1  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  scholars  in  the  School.  Special 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  minister,  and  William  Rushton  was 
thanked  for  his  “  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  place.”  A 
Chapel  Keeper  was  also  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £8  a  year, 
"  with  perquisites.”  In  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  the 
new  chapel,  the  minister  “  ever  came  to  the  rescue,  preaching, 
pleading,  begging,  so  that  the  work  went  on,  and  the  treasurer 
was  never  without  the  money  required.”  But  other  influences 
were  at  work.  Some  of  the  members,  not  profiting  by  the 
minister’s  preaching,  absented  themselves  from  worship;  and 
were  good  enough  to  say  that  “  should  the  church  choose 
another  minister, they  would  return.  Other  matters  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  deacons  were  called  upon  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Green,  who,  although  they  attended  the  services,  “  would  not 
consort  with  the  members  because  Mr.  Green  had  not  been 
recognised  as  a  deacon.”  Then  Mr.  Rushton  resigned,  leaving 
only  one  deacon.  The  minister  now  said  that  he  too  would 
resign  :  he  had  hoped  to  see  the  debt  cleared,  this  had  been  his 
“  cherished  desire but  the  “  unkindness  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  ”  caused  him  to  take  this  step.  In  October,  1863,  he  left  for 
Rochdale. 

The  Rev.  D.  B.  Joseph  settled  in  1864,  at  a  salary  of  £100, 
and  something  extra  at  the  close  of  the  year.”  A  quiet  and 
steady  ministry  followed,  until  in  the  third  year  of  the  ministry 
the  treasurer  resigned  owing  to  reports  respecting  Mr.  Joseph 
“  attending  the  Odd  Fellows  Dinner.”  The  minister  cleared  him¬ 
self  of  the  “  grosser  charges,”  and  went  on  with  his  work.  But 
rumblings  about  the  Odd  Fellows  Dinner  affair  continued,  and 
the  ministry  closed  through  this  matter  in  1868.  In  this  year 
eight  houses  were  bought  in  Moor  Street,  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  square  yards  of  land,  from  money  remaining  from  the 
Guild  Street  property  which  had  been  sold  in  1864.  The  year 
1868  completes  the  first  part  of  the  records  of  the  church. 
During  the  seventy-six  years  eighteen  ministers  had  served,  the 
longest  pastorate  being  that  of  Thomas  Fletcher.  His  first  period 
lasted  six  years  and  his  second  period  nearly  five  years.  Founded 
in  1792  with  fifteen  members,  there  were  now  a  hundred 
members. 


1869—1939. 


After  Mr.  Joseph’s  departure  the  church  pulpit  was 
“  supplied  ”  for  twelve  months,  and  then  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hanson  became  pastor.  He  did  not  have  a  promising  start,  for 
Joseph  Mason,  the  senior  deacon,  who  had  resigned  through 
ill-health,  died  before  his  settlement.  The  records  speak  of  the 
deacon  as  a  “  valued  friend  and  brother  in  Christian  fellowship  ”  ; 
and  his  death  would  be  an  important  loss  to  the  new  minister. 
In  addition  the  finances  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
seventeen  members  were  erased  for  non-attendance.  The 
pastor’s  stipend  was  £70  a  year,  with  an  increase  to  £100,  “  if 
justified.”  The  church  kept  faith,  for  an  increase  of  £5  each 
quarter  was  voted  during  the  first  year,  and  he  commenced  his 
second  year  at  the  £100. 

X  proposal  to  elect  deacons  for  a  term  of  office,  and  not 
for  life,  caused  considerable  contention,  and  resignations  flew 
about.  The  pastor,  however,  was  “  very  conciliatory,”  the  old 
method  stood,  a  breach  was  averted,  and  the  resignations  were 
withdrawn. 

Continued  deficiencies  on  the  funds  worried  the  church,  and 
finally  the  minister  resigned,  having  served  three  years. 
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t  t>usiness  the  church  entered  upon  a  most 

-n“i879  Rev.  Thomas  Owers  became  Pastor 

‘"/J.  7  continued  his  ministry  for  thirteen  years,  thus  far 
out-distancing  all  former  ministers.  He  came  from  Loscoe,  after 
SIX  Sundaj^  trial,  to  judge  of  his  fitness”;  and  he  accepted  a 
^lary  of  ^80  a  year,  “  to  be  made  into  £100  as  soon  as  possible.” 
Iwo  of  the  deacons  wiped  off  a  small  debt  of  £5  “to  let  the 
minister  start  free  from  debt,  and  its  dangers.”  We  now  have 
the  record  of  a  meeting  called  to  consider  whether  the  church 
should  renovate  the  organ,  have  a  harmonium,  or  dispense  with 
an  organ  altogether.  They  decided  to  renovate  the  organ.  An 

'If®  Walton,  and  the  Good 

Fnday  Meetings  became  an  important  institution.  The  sum  of 

of  ^^‘‘•11  “  organ  to  be  built  after  the  manner 

Woodyille  ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  given 
Rmth^^R  ^  renovating  the  old  organ.  At  a  church  melting 
fhe  filing  oT‘W  ‘I-  ”-irom  this  time  onward 

held^  SlnStr  ^  r  “P  Charles’ 

Brother  Browns  notice  of  motion  was  that  boxes  be 

prominently  at  the  doors,  for  the  use  of  strangers,  so  that 
apparently  an  offertory  at  the  services  was  not  being  taken.  But 
discussion  a  brother  proposed  an  amendment  that  the 
There  seemed  always  to  have  been  a 
we  ale  *"  attendance  with  an  amendment  “  that  we  stay  as 

M"'  Owers’  salary  was 
church  this  year  finished  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£66,  after  paying  the  final  £10  needed  to  complete  the  organ  I 
was  now  proposed  that  “we  have  collection^ for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  this  was  earned.  One  sovereign  was  given  lo 
Mr.  Freer,  the  caretaker,  because  of  the  “  extra  work  caused 

devastations.  A  committee  was  set  up  to  see  what 

in  the  cha^l  "  ItZ 

m  the  and^t  j*!!'  the  floor 

m  the  gallery ,  and  to  have  sandbags  attached  to  the  doors  The 

members  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  “  damp  walls  of  the 

UtS'the'“drau.hK>"^""^"  frL"  the  waifs' 

^ter  the  draughts  came  up  again,  and  this  time  thev  looked 

for  the' dra„gMs7emS; 

Bowman,  Lt  the  Chuns' Jas  mit 'having  Mjfreslmatbn  ^Thev 

f  u  When^trbmE'^shed  S 

join  the  church,  and  the  church  visitors  saw  them,  “  thev  gave 
suitable  answers,  but  spoke  with  a  spirit  of  levity  unbecomin| 
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the  serious  object  in  view  ”  ;  and  they  were  kept  back  for  a  time. 
The  old  contention  was  brought  up  again — to  elect  the  deacons 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  but  it  was  decided  to  let  the  matter 
“  remain  as  it  is  at  present.”  It  was  also  decided  “  that  sisters 
in  church  meeting  be  restricted  to  voting.”  Evidently  they  had 
been  saying  too  much !  Weekly  Offerings  were  now  begun,  with 
a  trial  of  six  months.  The  minister’s  salary  was  increased  by 
£30,  making  £180.  Mr.  Cameron  was  removed  from  the  church 
roll,  “  for  leading  young  men  astray  in  doctrine.”  It  is  from 
the  secession  of  members  who  followed  that  the  Tabernacle 
Church  in  the  town  was  formed. 

On  Easter  Monday,  1882,  the  foundation  stones  were  laid 
of  the  New  Linton  Church,  in  which  the  church  had  taken  a 
great  interest.  New  schools  were  begun  in  1884,  and  opened  in 
the  September  of  that  year,  at  a  cost  of  £1,415.  The  following 
year  the  pastor  resigned  and  thus  brought  to  a  close  a  very  fine 
ministry,  and  an  eminently  successful  period  of  work. 

The  Rev.  William  Hanson  settled  in  1886,  and  during  his 
ministry  of  six  years,  “  Sunday  evening  collections  began.”  The 
centenary  was  celebrated  in  1892,  and  the  special  preachers  were 
Dr.  Booth  and  Dr.  Clifford.  The  Rev.  John  Toogood  followed 
Mr.  Hanson,  with  a  ministry  of  two-and-a-half  years.  The 
difficult  period  that  followed  was  sustained  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith, 
the  church  books  recording  “  the  great  services  of  Mr.  Smith 
through  troubled  times,  and  for  taking  the  services  when  the 
church  was  in  a  low  condition.” 

The  years  which  followed  have  seen  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  members,  and  a  richer  life  in  the  church.  Five 
ministers  have  served,  namely,  Evan  Williams,  six  years ; 
David  Laurie  Donald,  twelve  years;  Amos  Alfred  Blacklidge, 
seven  years;  Joseph  Tweedley,  three  years;  William  Henry 
Haden,  six  years.  Their  ministries  are  within  living  memory. 

W.  H.  Haden. 


BAPTIST  WORLD  ALLIANCE.  We  heartily  congratu¬ 
late  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  upon  his  election  as  President  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  an  election  that  will  give  pleasure  to 
Baptists  in  all  five  continents,  for  wherever  Baptist  Assemblies 
and  Associations  are  found.  Dr.  Rushbrooke’s  name  is  held  in 
warm  regard.  The  election  will  be  popular  in  this  country,  for 
no  one  represents  the  Baptist  standpoint  with  greater  power; 
and  it  will  be  particularly  welcome  to  our  brethren  in  war- 
stricken  Europe,  to  whom  Dr.  Rushbrooke  has  been  a  great¬ 
hearted  brother. 


Reviews, 


Tudor  Puritanism,  by  M.  M.  Knappen  (United  States  of 

America  :  University  of  Chicago.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

Cambridge  University  Press.  20s.  net.) 

The  sub-title  of  this  work,  “  A  chapter  in  the  History  of 
Idealism,”  indicates  it  character,  and  it  covers  the  period  from 
1544,  when  William  Tyndale  left  London  for  Germany  to  prepare 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  to  the  Stuart  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  period  witnessed  consider¬ 
able  development  in  the  Englishman’s  outlook  and  habit  of  life. 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  linked  him  with  great 
movements  in  other  countries,  while  Puritanism  played  its  part 
in  linking  the  mediaeval  with  the  modem.  The  earlier  Tudor 
Puritan  of  this  study,  who  accepted  the  duty  of  passive  obedience, 
was  different  from  the  later  Stuart  Puritan,  who  was  willing  to 
take  the  sword  against  his  rulers. 

This  well-documented  scholarly  volume,  with  its  select 
Bibliography  and  well-arranged  Index,  is  likely  to  remain  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

George  W.  Truett,  a  Biography,  by  Powhatan  W.  James. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  12s.  net.) 

Here  is  a  book  to  establish  faith  and  to  encourage  adven¬ 
turous  living.  Dr.  Truett  is  the  Spurgeon  of  to-day,  and  the 
careers  of  the  two  men  are  strangely  similar.  There  is  the  same 
passionate  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  overwhelming 
desire  to  win  disciples,  the  same  outlook  on  social  service,  which, 
in  the  one  case,  found  expression  in  an  Orphanage  and  Alms¬ 
houses,  and,  in  the  other,  the  erection  of  the  Baylor  Hospital  at 
a  cost  of  about  £600,000. 

Illustrations  abound.  We  read, of  the  sensation  at  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention  when  George  Truett  made  his  first 
speech  and  “  men  wept  under  the  mastery  of  that  mountain  lad’s 
epic  story  ” ;  of  the  guidance  which  led  him  to  take  what  appeared 
to  be  the  foolish  step  of  moving  to  Texas;  and  of  his  ambition 
to  become  a  lawyer  frustrated  by  the  determination  of  a  whole 
church  that  he  should  be  a  preacher. 

We  have  rarely  read  anything  more  moving  than  the  story 
of  Dr.  Truett’s  ministry  to  the  cowboys  and  cattlemen  and  the 
conversion  of  Big  Jim  and  others;  or  the  tragedy  which  nearly 
crushed  his  sensitive  soul  and  the  three-fold  vision  of  his  Master 
which  remade  him — now  told  for  the  first  time.  And  there  is 
much  else,  but  get  the  book  and  read  for  yourself. 
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The  author,  who  married  Dr.  Truett’s  eldest  daughter,  has 
done  his  work  well,  but  the  subject  is  greater  than  the  Hography. 
Perhaps  the  author  was  too  near  his  father-in-law.  A  bigger 
canvas  could  have  been  secured  by  the  omission  of  some  of  the 
many  eulogies  which  are  unnecessary,  and  by  a  fuller  recital  of 
the  actual  work  at  Dallas  and  elsewhere,  setting  it  against  the 
background  of  Texas  as  it  was  when  Dr.  Truett  went  there  and 
as  it  is  after  his  ministry  of  over  forty  years. 

The  Reformed  Pastor,  by  Richard  Baxter,  1656.  Edited  with 

an  Introduction  by  John  T.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  B.D., 

F.R.Hist.S.  (Epworth  Press,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

A  reprint  of  this  classic  on  the  Christian  Ministry  was  long 
overdue,  the  last  reprint  being  nearly  eighty  years  ago.  It  has 
been  produced  in  a  style  that  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
The  print  is  easy  to  read,  the  paper  and  binding  a  delight  to 
handle. 

Praise  of  Baxter’s  work  is  superfluous.  Written  in  the 
seventeeth  century,  its  message  is  fresh  in  the  twentieth,  for,  as 
the  late  Dr.  T.  H.  Martin  said  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Baptist 
Quarterly,  “  in  the  prosecution  and  enforcement  of  the  essential 
motives  of  the  minister’s  work  it  cannot  be  surpassed.” 

This  volume  is  an  abridgment,  the  many  lengthy  Latin 
quotations,  and  digressions  upon  passing  controversies,  having 
been  omitted,  while  some  sections  have  been  transposed  to  afford 
better  unity  and  development  of  thought.  The  introductory  essay 
is  altogether  admirable,  and  the  volume  is  further  enriched  by 
many  useful  footnotes. 

A  deacon  who  gives  a  copy  to  his  minister  for  Christmas 
will  be  a  wise  and  discerning  man. 

Great  Women  of  the  Bible,  by  F.  Townley  Lord,  B.A.,  D.D. 

(Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

In  this  portrait  gallery  eight  pictures  are  from  the  Old 
Testament,  beginning  with  Eve,  the  Mother  of  Mankind,  and 
eight  from  the  New,  concluding  with  the  Women  in  the  Back¬ 
ground.  The  style  is  popular,  for  Dr.  Lord  knows  how  to  convey 
solid  teaching  and  exposition  in  picturesque  language.  The 
characters  are  portrayed  with  sympathy  and  insight,  and  although 
customs  and  manners  may  change  it  is  clear  that  human  nature, 
or  perhaps  in  reviewing  this  book  we  should  say  woman’s  nature, 
has  changed  very  little  through  the  ages.  The  counterparts  of 
these  women  can  be  met  to-day  in  the  homes  and  shops  and 
churches  of  this  modem  world.  The  book  will  be  specially 
helpful  to  leaders  of  Bible  Classes  and  Women’s  Meetings,  but 
its  value  is  not  restricted  to  them. 
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